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TXALGI PiAL AT)DI!ESS. By ilie PitKMDF.xx. !\Ii:. Jonx A'. Slmi'scx, 

A[r]li{)lX‘ ('pl!’. <||^ 1 [ll-titnt (le 

\ouii Kxcellf.xca', Ladies axd ( iKxti k^iex.— I n all Tlit* WorklL history, there has hta-n 
ne^■er an e|)Och hk(^ that h> which ac aiv <* 0111 ^. Four y(xir> of energy and skill have been de- 
voted by the Xatioip^ to the work of mutual dc.'-t ruction : and now they ^ee, revealed bv the hnht of 
Peace, the juvcipice of ruin to wliich their struggle^ have brought them. Aghast at the imminent 
danger, they turn — >till faint and brui'-ed with tigiiting — to mend the neglected structure ot their 
}U‘o-}}erity, to renew the arrested progress of their social welfare. 

In the.''e tremendous circumstances. 1 invite your attention to the functions of the Architect. 
Plan — born of the fertile union of Petlection, analysing the conditions of the pro])lem. with Imagination, 
(juick to perctd\e its true -olution : Construction, daughter of Caution, testing tlie soundiie-s of each 
audacious artifice. Such faculties, at once quickened and chastened liy severe technical training, 
conduce — as I ^hall submit— to a type of intellect in the I>esigner of Puildings which is a Xational 
a^^ft : an instiument to lie ( nqpiyed to its viay limit at thi^ present time. 


What i-' an Ardiitect '? 

Thtu’e can be no litater <lelinition than that given by the Jhctionarv of the Academie Prancaise : 
“ the Artist who com}io>('S buildings, determines their proportions, distributions, and decorations, 
directs their ext cutioii, and controls the expenditure upon them." 

lAr^t tlaai, fonmo^t. aiul above all, he is an Artist. And by the term Artist, I understand no 
more a Paint'cr, or a ] traughtmian, than 1 do an Actor, or— for that matter, a Hairdres>er — but that 
vhicli all vho honestly }u-actis<‘ thosi* }U'ofessions would wish to b<^ : delighting in thtdr work for its 
own sake, y^t discontented with it because of ])er]’etual endea^our to reach a highei’ perfection. Xot 
that r.tlul dilettanti* vho justifies to himself his idle hours with empty [)hra^t'> a lack ot inspira- 
Pon," or the lik< — but a man with a life's work before him, and the time desperately inadequate in 
wliidi to do it. A man of remorseless severity in the standard of his own attainment, insomuch that 
Ik* sliall giudge no exjuaidituie of time and ])ains to achieve the smallest im})rovement in hi^ work. 
One in whose moutli the words It will do." and ‘‘ Xear (aiougli/’ are not found : nor wall he tolerate 
them in tlie mouths of those who work with him. 
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With such a Teinperamt-nt, linaginatiou, an eye trained to the appreciation of Form and Colour, 
and the rare Creative faculty, endowed with all attributes of the Artist — he is \vt hut an imperfeet 
Architect. For to the Artist must he added the T< ^clinician, to make the Arcliiteet. (i)f what avail 
is his gift of Creation, if he have not Constructive Science that alone ^hcdl ejiahle the ofFpring of hi-> 
vision to reach maturity *? 

And, what a very mountain range of ob:?tacles now appear^ hetween our eauer Arti-t and the . 
Promised Land of his desire. Xot seldom, iiuh-ed, his heart taii> at the -teep a-ceiit. ,ind either he 
turns aside into lA'-paths which he conceives easier or more direct-- or. he heconc'- Li-cinated with 
the very ruggediiess of his toil, and remains contentedly eomtructing, with ne^'er a iv-eivt for what lies 
beyond his vision. 

The Artist, then, must train his unaccust(jmed feet to tread ilrmly the slip[>ery plane- of geometry : 
for he is to be able, you mu-t remember, to delineate Thitigs. not meivly as they exi-t. but as they are 
to be. Ueometer and— that he may calculate— Mathematician, he mu^t still -iinnoimt and ma.-ter the 
rocky intricacies of the Trades. Mason and Bricklayer shall he become, and Carpenter to boot. The 
workers in Metal must yield to him the secrets ot their Craft-, nor -hall he iv-t till he ha- exploivd the 
whole mystery of ^laterial :--Eoeks. and Trees, and the ::sand which i^ by the sea>.-hore. 

Something of an Engineer he vdll tind himself nowadays, being called upon to (b-al ^vith >teel as a 
familiar friend ; recogni-ing it.- great pos-ibiiities. and— -its limitatimi-. He i- latt a poor de-ieiier avIio 
shall set a^ide materials as “ inartistic " ; rather should he recogni-e it as hi- duty, bv ma-t^-rful 
haiidliiig, to imbue them with beauty. 

The '-tudy of Hygiene is within his proxTiice ; for he must b^^ nicely -Auilious in arranging all 
Sanitary matter-, and that not merely as to their general di-posah dud.ging no detail of ]>ipe, trap, 
joint, or fitting unworthy of attention, he mu-t narrowly supervise each with the Authoritv which i- 
born of Knowledge. L^pon Climate. Aspect, Ptain-fall. Sub-soil-, and all matters pertaining to the 
Public Health, he will be required to advise : and to })lan aright the Defence- again-t tho-e i_n-idiou^, 
persistent foes of humanity, Sickness and Tiisease. 

Armed, then, with this panoply of attainments, and the vigorous conBtitution proper for their 
exerci-e, yet another gift is needed f<jr his full eijuipmeiit. The very weight oi his inteilcmuai armour 
may be hi- di-advantage and undoing, it it be not supported by that solid -ensn of ]>ro]H.)rtio:i— 
those powers of inductive and deductive reasoning — which go to malo* what i- commonly callrd 
business ability/' 

And here we come u})On our Architect in an aspect quite different from any in which we liave 
hitherto \ iewed bun. An aspect, too, which perhaps most of all diiierentiates him from hi- bi>‘thre]i 
who take the Arts for their trade. 

For, consider his ])osition who is entrusted with an important work of Architecture, and how his 
conditions vary from those of the Painter or the Sculptor. These la-t produce their work, agree terms 
of its purchase, and there’s an end to the transaction 1 A mere matter of intprclanigp so far as tinan<M‘ 
is concerned. 

Hut the Architect, from the moment the building t'ontract is signed, is invi-stiMl Avith the discretion 
of an aliiio-t unfettered Irusteo. \ a-t sums (jf monj'y arr et hi- dis[)osition, tind art‘ <li-bursed by his 
direction. None can tell, till such time as the work is compba^Ml and the cost reckoned, whether or no 
he has wisely and honestly acquitted himself of his steAvardsjiip, and obtained full value for the moneys 
entrusted to him. 

A i ru-tee, did I say ’? Kay, more ; a very Judge. As the lAaployer lays <lown his gold, so the 
Builder bestow- freely his work at the Avord of the Architect, neitlu^r doubting but that justice shall be 
done them. When I think of the unlimited trust ami confidence Avhich are placed in us ebiv by <lav. 
year by year, by men of opposing interests, strangers mori'oviT for the most part, aaTio knoAv us not at 
all in private life ; Avhen I think, too, that among both small and great, high and low, that Irusf ami 
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that confidence are justified — I profess I am proud of my calling. Mistakes are made, no doubt, “ to 
err is human ” ; I have known cases of unpardonable oversight — but (I speak of those who rightly bear 
the title) who ever heard of a dishonest Architect ? 

To prolong the fist would weary you. I could speak of the necessary knowledge of Accounts ; of 
some familiarity with the Law, as it affects the drawing of Contracts, the rights of dominant and 
servient owners of Easements, the complexities of Building Acts and such like mysteries ; of the need 
that he should be able to express his view’s w'ith clarity and terseness, wLether in waiting or in speech ; 
of the Architect as the ‘‘ Polite Letter Writer,” dealing daily wdth the correspondence of a Bishop. 

A"ou will say — I fear — that my sketch of the ‘‘ Complete Architect ” is but a fancy portrait, that 
NO many accomplishments cannot crowd into the few years of a w’orking life. My picture, it may be, 
i> exactly true of none of us, as Ave are — I freely disclaim its likeness to the author — but it may stand 
for all of us — as wn w ould be. 

* 

* * 

Be this of the Workman as it may be. What of the Work '? 

It will not have escaped you that, although the quality of Artist stands foremost in the making 
of an Architect, I have described in greater detail his faculties of Construction and Administration. 
It is with intention that I have chosen for my discourse these less familiar aspects of our art. To 
cultured minds, the aesthetics of Architecture are a peremiial interest, and, since buildings make appeal 
to the sense of beauty, the emotions they inspire must form the measure for their criticism. Yet it is 
seldom realised how’ much of the greatness of the art of Architecture is due to the severely practical 
nature of its medium, to the necessity of expressing the artist’s Ideal in terms of cubic Eeality. When 
the enthusiast speaks of it as frozen music,” he is apt to forget that the freezing inspired, and is the 
ver}’ essence of, the music. For Architecture is, above all, Building ; the calculated, right disposition 
of proportioned sohds and Avoids — in other w’ords. Plan and Construction ; not the cornices, mouldings, 
and carvings which define the masses, add desired emphasis to light and shadow’. To create it, no 
dexterous suggestiA^e sketch suffices ; no magic w'and, nor lamp, nor potent incantation w’ill raise it 
from the ground. Patient complex diagrams of geometrical projection, sowm with myriad notes and 
figures, must show' how’ bricks are placed in unseen foundations, and how joints of cunning fashion 
couple the roof- beams. 

But, for all that I have dw^eit upon the material, I would not be thought unmindful of the spiritual 
aspect of our calling. “ Morality, in fact, is architectonic : and goodness, for human nature, is the 
<iueen over truth and beauty.” I quote from Addington Symonds. Experience leads me,” he adds, 
to think that there are numerous human beings in each nation who receive pow’erful and permanent 
tone from the impressions communicated to them by architecture.” Yery great, therefore, is the im- 
portance of a prevailing standard of good design, of logical, comely compliance w’ith our domestic 
and commercial needs. 

I am not now’ thinking of great monuments. Placed in the hands of competent designers, the 
Government Hous.ing Scheme may effect ethical results of more value to the nation than the satisfaction 
of its physical demands. The clerk and the artisan, on their w'ay to the morning train, pass by roAvs 
of dAvelling-places, ill-planned Avithin, monotonously vulgar Avithout. “ One of these days,” thinks our 
friend, “ I Avill have a house of my oavii,” and in his mind the house of his desire shapes itself, like to 
those he daily sees. Ahat an Ideal ! Yet hoAv should it be otheiwibe ? The only effective education 
(»f the public in architecture is the object lesson of good design. 

All creative art must haA’e a motive. Guadet, in his Avonderful Lours, d'Architecture,“ reveals 
the basic inffuence Avhich gOA'erns our art, in an illuminating phrase. '** The great Architect of a period,” 
says lie, ** is its social condition ; the technician realises, but does not create, the aspirations of his 
time.” Yet, AA’hile it remains true that architecture reffects, and AA’rites in stone, the history of its 
time, the legend is no mere transcript, but a conception whereby the fertilising suggestion is transmuted 
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vitalised, and pertected. Versailles owed its existence to the autocratic splendour of Louis XIV., bur 
the minds that created it were those of Mansard, of Le Xdtre, and Le llrun.* 

The pageant of Ver<aille^ ha< pa>''Sed into the Shades : there breathe'' no wind of life annaig tlie 
phantoms of that ^})lendid Court ; alone, the arti^t:^' work remain", immortal. To U" — a" it did to 
them — in:^piration must come from the living world, from them that are iiigli to U". from the re"i"tle"". 
limitless future. For good or ill, the ohl Onler is wt‘li-nigh gone ; the <hort rtTrospect of our own live^ 
tells of a mighty "oeial change, and in the fruition of the new State, Architecture mu<t fultil its glorioiN 
part. ’* Did you, 0 friend," said Whitman. ” "Uppose Democracy was only for eh<-tion<, for }>oIitiC", 
or for a party name ’? " and, ” To the men and women of a country, its ae"thetic" furni"h material" and 
suggestions of personality, and enforce them in a thousand etfVctiw* way<." 

Admitting — a> we mint — the value of Art to Democracy, its intimate connection with the moral 
welfare of a people, we cannot but applaud the attitude of H.M. iTOVerimieiit with regard t<j the national 
Homing Scheme. De"pite political reasons for erecting hou"e" with headlong hurry. de"pite att<ick 
by those without knowledge of the prodigious work involved in the preparation of even a moderate- 
sized scheme (and many are on a scale never before conceived in thi^ or any other country^ the Depart- 
ment charged with its administration has steadfa^:>tly insisted on stamlards of "ound de"ign and con- 
struction. Both the Prime Minister and Dr. Addison Dvho I regret cannot be with U" to-niglit) havt^ 
made clear their determination that the land "hall not be covered with the abomination" of the old- 
time speculator. Their reward "hall be an England of liner instinet>. richer for a noble pleasurr. 
Architects — to the surpime of many — are now* olhcially recognised a" tho>e most })ropeiiv fitted to 
de:"ign houses, to plan the lay-out and extension of our cities and towms. We are grateful for that 
recognition ; I do not hesitate to say w^e are giving of our very be"-t in return. 

To those impatient for results, let me "ay that Economy in building is effected . not by the omission 
of ornamental details — and, indeed, it is but a poor design w inch needs them — ^biit, by minute "tudv 
of the Plan, and Con"truction, upon whose importance I have already insisted. ” PLin " mean^ far 
more than the arrangement of rooms ; it comprises the scrutiny of every foot of ground, its contour" 
and sub."Oih wdiereby foundation work is :^aved ; it covers the economical di"pO"ition and grading of 
roads, the u>pect of each hoU"e-site. the w ater-supply, lighting, drainage, and — in many cases— reasoned 
mvestigation of the general and local social prohlems incident to the formation of a towai"hip. “ Fon- 
structiun,*' too, may be but a small thing, in — for exami)le — a cottage roof ; but to perfect it, so that 
wTjod, "late, lead, and labour may be reduced in each of several hundred cottage", wall perhaps need 
days of wnrk and experiment. And the time lost in preliminary study is regaine<l nuinv fold in the 
end. do produce m bulk such comparatively sim[)le things as shells neede(l months of preparation. 
])ut. wdien organisaticm was com])lete^ tlnw })ourtMl hu-th like water from a pierced dam. IkuisC". 
far more C(jm})lex con"tructions than shells, will tavseiitly arise as by enchantment : the proet*"S lia" 
already bogun. 

Like Beligion, Architecture, if it is to profit a nation, must be t)art of its daily life. Lt is in Idan 
that lies the true economy — })revention of wastt*. Waste of time aiid (‘iiergv, w.mdering about tla* 
tortuou" pa""age- of tube stations, where lifts are })kiU]iiMl remote trom tr<mi<. and fatuous "taiiv 
inteiw eiio betwetai tlcaji .uid tho platforms. W a"te of property, in tie* siprdid Inndor-part" of main- 
line stations, untidy "prawling areas dotted with lamentable 4 ](mU, <uid linkod bv bridge" wlawe 
building h;!" daiimnod and de"( dated street" (if lionses : wM"t(‘ which dtiile" and d('pre"M.^ whoh‘ com- 
miinities. I mention ” backs," la'Caine Architecture matter not only, a" i" "ometiiue" thought, foi- 
front", hut e'pi.dly tor hacks and side" : ha* ,ill, in shorL that connott^s ordmiv. cleanly litV, and the 
b(\iuty of ettici(‘ncy. 


’• On n.* nt ^ds, s-iv. . jiialoyer tTog (VijtiuU- ^ om cnnfrvuir <{i!i .i la -M-an-lnir \ 

d^Tion--. (onnm* enr Oait re (lUi t<ut dan, h- aiitiv. il .jne n- tu.M-ni 

au.-^i audie-su.- ton- m*iix ([k I'antiquite " — Frn,ho>o' Blomhl. 
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My predecessor in this Chair has addressed you in time of War ; to me, more fortunate, it is given 
to take up his arduous duties freed from the obsession of those dreadful days. In opening our first 
Session since the Declaration of Peace, I Avelcome and congratulate those mem]>ers vdio have served 
their Country and returned in safety. If I do not at this moment dwell upon our losses, it is not that 
we are unmindful : we do not forget the gallant comrades who once sat with us. The Eoyal Institute 
has had its full share of bitterness. 

Mar, like Architecture, is an Art. and is practised *' according to plan." Its principles demand 
the same insistence on a leading motive, the same subordination of the part to the whole ; and there 
is the hazard variant from which skill may make, or folly mar, success. The commander, like the 
architect, must work within the limitation'^ of hi^ Budget, though his expenditure is coimted not, alas, 
in terms of his employer's money, but of his men's lives 1 Marshal Foch, indeed, pushes the parallel 
still closer. The development of the art of war like that of the art of architecture. The materials 
you use for your buildings may change ; they may be wood, stone, steel. But the static principle^ on 
which your house must be built are permanent.'" 

Those who know me will not misunderstand : will not think me less enthuAastic for Art, that I 
have dwelt almost wholly to-night upon Plan and Construction. Assuredly, I yield to none in my 
reverence for the sublime qualities of Painting, Music. Sculpture. But, among the fine arts. Architec- 
ture is unique in that it alone subserves utility. By reason of its A^ery limitati<ms — the intimacy f)f 
its relation to the needs of humanity, its incessant confrontation with cosmic fact, and the rigorous 
severity of it;^ principles — it^ votaries are compelled to understand widely, to see quickly and well^ 
to be eclectic and tolerant while holding im>ullied their own artistic faith. It i'^ more particularly upon 
these grounds that I have ventured to assert the Amlue of our profes>ion to the State. 

It is not among those callings which bestow great wealth on those Avho practice it. Few Architect'' 
retire upon their earnings : fewer >till leaA'e riches at their death. Yet no art be^tow:^ greater fortune 
of pleasure upon those Avho gh'e themseh'es wholly to its service : and Avhat can money giAu- besides '? 

To us, Architects, the immortal Avords Avhich Carlyle put> in the mouth of Teufelsdrockh yield 
thtur fullest meaning. ** Xot Avliat I HaA’e.'" >aid he. '* but wTiat I Do is my Kingdom.’’ 

J.MTS, 
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His Ex(’ELLEX('A' the AMERirAX Ambassador (Mr. 
JoHX W. Davis). “A layman who finds himself sud- 
denly eonfionting this andiema^ of distingiiislied arehi- 
tects and artiste may pneerly be at some pains to 
justify the presum j>t ion of his presence in such sur- 
roundings. I should be entirely at a loss for siuli jiistiti- 
cation, if it were not for a quotation which (unne to me 
the other day from one who has written most sym- 
])atheti(‘ally on the subject of ardiitecture. and whois. 
I believe, JU(ounted no small aiitluaity in the craft. 
May I lead you just a line in my own diT’eiice ? "Every 
man has. at sonn‘ time of his life, a ])ersonal interest 
in architecture. He lias an intiiKUK'e on the design of 
some public building -mor(''s the ])itv ’ tliat is 
my own ]»arenth'‘sis (laughtei) — " or he has t(t buy. 
or build, or alter hi< own house. It signilie'^ les.^ 
whether a knowledge of otlier arts he gtaieral or not. 
Men may live witliout buying pi('ture< or statues, hut 
in architecture all must, in some way, (‘ommir tluun- 
selves, Tlu'V must do nUM-hief or waste tluui' mouey 
if they do not know how to turn it to aceoiuiT. 
f’hurohes and shops and warehouses and cottaues. 


the small row' and place, and terrace houses must hr 
built and lived in liow eA^er joyless and inconvenient — 
(laughter) — and it is assuredly intended that all 
of us should have knowledgt', and act iqxrn our uwui 
knowledge in matters with which we ai‘e dailv tmii- 
eerned " — and now comes the sting of it — "and not be 
left to th(' ca])rice of architects, m* the mercy of eon- 
tractoi's ” (Laughter.) The sting of that (^notation 
from John Buskin, like the sting of the waisp, niiist be 
sought in its latter end. 

If the layman chances to he both layman and 
luw'ver. lie may (‘omfort himself, J think, by some of 
the DU narks of voiir Pn^sid.ent. whirh seem to draw', 
mor(‘ or less, a jiarallel hetw'een your ju'ofessiou and 
his own. T slmuld like to think tliat the detinition 
w'liich your Pri'sideiit has given of the artist is appli( - 
able not only to tlu‘ iumuh(>rs of the arehitix-tuial 
profession, hut to the members of the legal profession 
as w'ell 1 am not sure tliat I can quote it, Mr. Presi- 
dent : a man w'Ikj Ioaa's his w'ork and yet is discon- 
tented htHMuse of Ids desin* for a higher pm'fectiou 
than lie has been able to attain. And such is he — to 
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pervert Wordswortli's line — wiioiii every man in 
arms, \vitli the tools of his profession in his hands, 
might wish to be. (Applause.) I find a parallel also 
in the long catalogue of qualifications which an archi- 
tect must possess : artist, technician, mathematician, 
bricklayer, artisan, engineer, hygienist, business man, 
let ter- writer, lawyer. (Laughter.) We lawyers are 
fond of saying that we must know a little bit about 
every man's business, and if the architect must be a 
lawyer, there come to most of us times when the 
lawyer must wish to be an architect. (Laughter.) 
And still another similarity. I now learn — somewhat 
contrary to what I had previously supposed to be the 
case— that few architects retire upon their eainings, 
or leave large fortunes at their death. But in that 
respect, at least, both professions are alike, for they 
can join, with full assurance, in the P&almist a prayer : 
" Give me neither poverty, nor riches." being almost 
equally insured against both. (Laughter.) 

I should hesitate, Mr. President, to add anything 
to the catalogue of achievements which you have laid 
down as necessary for those who follow with success 
the architectural profes=^ion. There are. howevei. 
three others one might add, reasons for which are 
given in the body of your address. For I must 
believe that architects are something more than 
adherents of all the trades and professions you have 
named. They are — and this you have pointed out 
— they are the world's truest historians. (Hear, 
hear.) It is they who write the imperishable recouL 
by which one civilisation and one age gives its message 
to those who are to follow it. (Applause.) What we 
know to-day of the great civilisations which have 
come and gone — of Xineveh, of Babylon and Egypt, 
even of Greece and of Rome — is largely what the 
architectb have written on the stones for our reading. 
(Ap[>Iause,) Much that we know on the other side of 
the Atlantic of those mysterious ]X‘ople who lived 
and flourished and had reached rather an advanced 
>tage of civilisation — the Aztecs and the Incas — is to 
be found in what the architects laid down for our 
inspection. And so the architect who builds to-day 
builds not merely that he may satisfy the taste, the 
fanev, the comfort or the convenience of Ids fellow- 
men for the moment, but to hand down to posterity 
the tale of the sort of men who lived and laboured in 
hi^'dav, (A})])lause.) I suggest for your consideration 
also that the anfliitect i^ not only an histoi-ian -du* is 
very truly a statesman, to an extent larger, J think, 
than any of us conceive. Not only the daily custom 
and habit of men, but their mental conceptions, theJi' 
ideals, tiieir ambitions, their ]»lans, their ])ur]>oses an* 
flictated by their physical suiTOunduigs, Ymir 
artisan and clerk who goes to an<l fro from his work 
pa^t lines of monotonous dwellings, to vhich you, Sir, 
liave chosen to allude, must cany in his heart some of 
the monotony which the surroundings through wliich 
he passes impress upon him. (Hear, hear.) And those 
who pass to and fro in the presence of majestic struc- 
tures, who see the power and permanence of their 


Government represented by the great buildings it 
inhabits, and who^e minds are turned to thoughts 
of beauty by vistas of lofty columns, will carry into 
their individual action something of the ideals which 
those buildings have put into their minds. (A}>})lause.) 
It was not for nothing that the Greeks appreciated 
this, as perhaps no other peo])le have ever done, and 
connived that at the hour of birth — indeed, before the 
hour of birth — the budding life should be .surrounded 
by shape^ of art and beauty which might flower in th<‘ 
subsequent life of their nation. (Applause.) And 
then I suggest that the aiehitect is not onlv historian 
and statesman, but also diplomat : for he ^])eaks the 
universal language, a tongue tliat needs no interpreter, 
no grammar, and no dictionary, but by wliich the 
people of one country may speak across the intei- 
veiiiug .spaces to another, and teU them of the life 
which they enjoy. It would be, 3Ir. President, to 
gild the lily, or refine the gold, to add an\i:}nng more 
to the lofty address which has been delivered to us, 
so instinct with pride in your great profession, ^o 
iiLspiiing in its appeal to the highest ideals. 

I cannot pretend, sir, to bear to-night any formal 
commission from the architects of America. I am 
here by your courtesy rather than by their command, 
but I am sure that they would not wish me to con- 
clude without a message of good-will and fraternal 
greetings for their brethren oversea. Thev will read 
with appreciative sympathy the address to which we 
have listened : and it is as much on their behalf as on 
behalf of those here present that I ask leave to pr<.)])Ose 
a vote of thanks to the President for the addiess with 
which he has honoured us. 

Sir A.STON Webb, K.U.Y.O.. C.B. (President 
of the Royal Academy) , I have the pleasure to 
second the vote of thanks to our President for what 
the Ambassador has called his lofty address. I 
would like. Sir, to congratulate you on holding the 
position which we are all pleased to see you in 
which 1 am sure yon will acquit 
yourself well. It is a tradition of this Institute for 
members to support the Pre.fident to the full measure 
of their abilities ; we intend to do that with voii, Sir, 
and any little help that we can give will be aiwavs at 
your disposal. We are not unminflful of vour past 
woi k. W e lemember the n-])lanning Uonference 
w])ic]t you oi‘g<inise(l so succe^sfnllv : w«* know tliat 
your name is known in France almost as well as it is 
hem ; and you have already jilaced Us under an obliga- 
tion by obtaining so many distingiii'^ljed guests to 
grace on r meeting to-day. including tlie Ambassad()r of 
the [ mtetl v^tates. I need not say liow delighted and 
how proud w e {ire to have his Excel leney lu'n* to-night. 
(Applausj\) Ft is not the tiiNt time that we liave lieim 
so honoured. I renumiber when wo gave the Gold 
3Iedal to a d<‘ar friend of mine, (.'harles Folhm Me Kim 
- - one of the grcjitest architects, in my humble opinion, 
of recent times — wduui wo presented the gold medal to 
him, that delightful ])eison Mr. ('hoate came ; and 
Mr. W hite, then secretary of the Embassy- -since, 1 
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think, an ambassador himself — was also present. When 
the ceremony was over Mr. White handed to ]\IcKim a 
telegram of congratulation from America which had 
just arrived : and McKiin at once scribbled on a piece 
of paper the reply : Many thanks. I vshall still wear 
the same hat.’’ (LaughterO That really ^^xpressed 
his character, he was an entirely modest man. 

Before going fiiither. may I, on behalf of this meet- 
ing, express to the Ambassador our great regret at tlie 
illness of the President of the United States. 
(Applause.) Mr. Wilson lias become one of ourselves. 
We have tvatched him all through these difficult nego- 
tiations, and seen how lie is experiencing the same 
difficulties when he gets home as our ^linisters have 
experienced here. We greatly regret that, just at the 
time when his labours seemed to be coming to an 
end, he should be stricken with illness. If your 
Excellency would convey those expressions of regret 
for us. you would confer a great obligation on this 
Institute. [Mr. Davis : I shall be very happy to do 
so, Sir.] I think we must all agree that we have 
watched with siuprise the wonderful advance in archi- 
tecture on the other side of the Atlantic made 
in even so short a time as since Mr. Choate was 
Ambassador here. At one time we used to keep our 
weather-eve open mainly on France to see what was 
being done there in architecture. Fortunately we have 
two eves, and certainly (Uir other eye is now veix' 
keeniv fixed upon what is being done in America. 
(Hear, hear.) We are delighted with what we see. 
with the seriousness of their work and the way in 
which thev meet problems that have never had to 
be met before. I had some hopes that anothei 
friend of mine, and a very distinguished architect. ]\[r. 
(’ass Gilbert, might have been here to-night. He Avas 
to have come over in July, then he hoped to come in 
August, and then he said it would not be until October. 
I had hoped that at any rate he would < ome in Novem- 
ber. but still he does not come. Early in the war. lung 
before America came in, one little thing which touched 
me verv much was that he sent me a very substantial 
cheque to bedi tributed amongst any architects I kncAv 
of who were in want of a little help OAvini to i he M a^ . 
(Ajiplause.) He also .^ont me. too. Auews ofsomeoftlie 
AA'orks that he Avas carrying out. One Avas the Treasury 
buildings, at iishnigton, a stritdly aiaidemic* building, 
founded on tiaditions which Ave all attempt to folloAv. 
But also he sent draAviiigs of liuildings erected in NeAv 
York for aavh* pni‘[)oses. such as Ave luiA^e requiird 
here ; but tbev a])]ieared to me to be Avorked out not 
onlv in a most marA’elloiisly com])lete but also m a 
most artistic fashitm. They Avere huge factories for 
the prejiaratioii and dis ribiitit)n of war mateiial. 
Bailway trains ran under the buildings to pick up th(‘ 
shells, Avl.ich Avere then run out on to the docks, Avhere 
the shells Avere Aveighed, and finally coiiA'eyed on 
board ship. The whole was worked out as one com- 
plete operation, and you saw at once the idea of a 
great man Avorking at a neAv problem. That is one 
of the things in America Avbich interests us so much. 


We hope England, Avith its Dominions, and America 
Avill always be friends (applause) : their aims are iden- 
tical ; their language is the same ; their difficulties, 
even their strikes, are so much alike. Yet there are 
difiei eiices Avhich form the chanu of our c ommunica 
tion AAuth another country like America. I think it 
AA^as Jean IngeloAv who said : — 

" It ib not likeness onty charms the >ense : 
it i.s not difference only sets the mind aglow : 
it the likeness in the difference, 

Peipetiial music spoken in the 

I haA^e not time to say many Avoids on your admix - 
able address, but I Avould like to congratulate you 
once more on what you have said, and especially that 
it has fallen to your lot to enter upon these duties at 
a time of peace. I am glad that you reminded us of 
the woik that our men haA^e done in the Avar, Architects 
ansAvered splendidly to the call. There AA^as not a 
man left in the schools of the Academy or the othei 
architectural schools. I do not say they did 
better than others, but they did as much as they 
possiblv could, and AA'e are proud. of them, and de- 
lighted to see them hei’e again. (Applause.) And ir 
is impossible for us to refer to that Avithout also 
menti(ming those who Avent out with them and fought 
for us, but ha\'e not retuined. Without their sacrifice 
we should not be meeting here to-night. (Hear, hear.) 

I do not know that one can talk to much advantage 
about architect me. There are tAvo things that are 
wanted to ])roduce good architecture. One is good 
architectural education, and the other good architec- 
ture. and perhaps the most important means of in- 
fiiiencing the architecture of the future is by putting 
11 ]) good buildings ourseh^es. (Applause.) I agree Avith 
the President that the edui-ational A^alue of a good 
building it is almost impossible to exaggerate. When 
I Avas in New York a A'ery keen business man on 
his AAaA' “ down town ” said to me : '' Do you know, 
I A^erv constantly go a little out of my AvaA' in order to 
go past ^Ic Kim's Library, Avhich he built for Pierpont 
Morgan. I^ooking at that building always does me 
0 00(1." Another story — I daresay you knOAv it. Our 
old friend tlie late Phene Spiers was in the City one 
SiindaA'. Avlnm aaKo should jump out of a hansom but 
Lord Leighton, who crossed the street and looked up 
at a building. Spiers asked him if he often came into 
the Citv on a Sunday. " Well,’’ he said. '' I do 
occasional! A" : I come to see this particular building, 
because it seems to rejuA^enate my Greek sense of 
beauty." This shows the a])peal a good building 
mak'-'^s to those Avho are not architects. I must 
saA^ I happen to be an optimist in the matter of the 
architect of the future, and am a little more confirmed 
in this by liaviug read the other day tliat the Prime 
Minister has said that optimism need not necessarily 
be regarded as a crime, (Laughter.) I think it in 
much pleasanter, and much more useful to try and 
find out the good points of a building than it is to find 
out the bad ones. (Hear, hear.) To say, for instance, 
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to a yoliuu man : 1 like that very iiiucli." or “ That 

a nice little bit.*’ A little commendation of that kind 
may help him and lead to nood results. (Applause.) 
A ,areat friend of mine — a painter — now no longei 
with was on the veme of throwing up hi'> careei 
a> a painter. Pie had been working at it for a long 
tune, but without public recognition. But one niorn- 
inu. to his great ^urpri>e. lie had an invitation from 
Lord Leighton to dine with him. Pie thought to him- 
self '■ If I am good enough to be asked to dine theie, 
1 will stick to nainting a little longer.’* Pie did. and 
eventually became a Royal Academician. ( Ap]>laiNc. ) 
One way in which we aie adviincing I think i^ tlii'-. 
When I was a young man we thought mainly c)f detail. 
When a man got a cl lurch, or a hou^e, cu ‘>oniething 
to build, the hr^t thing lie thought of wa^ a^ to what 
.'•ort of details he would have what window'^, ur what 
"ijrt of .staircase, etc. PYrtunately for our art. we have 
gut beyond that now ; when de.signing a building w*- 
think of the outline of it. the mas'^ and the piopoitions. 
That is a great thing, and shcovs we are getting on. 
We aie also getting beyond that, fur we aic beginning 
to think more of how our building is going to look in 
the street in wdiich it is to be built, and its effect on the 
.surroundings. What we ought to do is to try to 
make our work part of a wliole scheme, not to strive 
for our own hand only. In addition, Ave aie aLo 
pRAung attention not (uily to one particular street but 
to the diiection of the Avhcle of the street^. AA^hich 
liiean^ toAAui planning. That. I think, is a A'ery 
wliolesoiue sign. 

One other matter I Avould like to mention. The 
rre.Adent gaA’e us a A'ery encoui aging account of the 
hou.sing schemes Avhich are noAv going foiAvard in 
England, and said that architects were noAv otfieially 
leeogni'^ed as fitted to design houses. (I.aughter.) I 
am A'ory glad to hear it, hut eAmn if it is so. T do not 
knoAv that it has gone A'(*ry much further than that, foi 
-1 luiA'e not lif‘ard of a great many ar('liittM_-ts being 
officially eiufloyed on this work. I know Dr. Addi>on 
Ids a A'ery difficult ta.sk to carry out. Pie i.s being 
prec^jsed produce the hcaises at the greatest ])os>i})j<‘ 
speed. 1 may be Avrong — ati'A' likely I am — but J 
must .^ay I was under the im])ression that t!ie,se 
houses are being carried out mainlv by the oauu’- 
Avorked borough surA'eyors. Avith the lielp of a cltu k 
to take up the additional Avork thrown on his sliouhhu's. 
(.Vpf danse.) And I must say, for myself, nsuig tin' 
President's Avoids agaiic I do not altogether look 
forward with ]deasure t<j the time when houses will 
|>our in upon us like water fiom a pierced dam. 
(Laughter.) 


As a last wold, it stamis to me tli<it as the war has 
gone and peace lias come, a great lesponsilhlity 
is ])ut ujion all of us. It has Immui sai<l that A\e <ne 
boin in wai and we expire in peace. A\e]l. theie is 
no doubt that wai does promote acti\ify. and theie 
is a fear that when peace comes we may iajise back 
into our old ways, aiul not use the eneigy Avhich A\e 
ouglit to have to take advantage of the neAV issues 
which properly ari-t* after a great Avar 1 .should like 
to see this Institute uoav (M.nn* out of its shell. It lias, 
naturalh'. T sU]>]>ose. been sonieAvhat puir'.cent dining 
the Avar. I might also say. without being querulous, 
tliat many of u:^ feel that tho.^e who Aveie left here and 
could not go to fight were not lecogiUsed. nor used liy 
the authoiities as they might haA'e lieen (a]>plause) 
and as they would have like<i to liaA'e been. AVe knoAv 
that one of our past-Presidents, PIr. Ernest XeAvton. 
Avlien he Avas President. deAmted the wln>le of his time 
to GoA'ernment AA'ar w'ork, Avithout. for some long time, 
any remuneration Avhatever. As the President has 
said, it was not for emolument, but merely tliat avi* all 
did AA'ish to haA'e the ]U‘iA'ilege of doing something fur 
our country in its time of stress. Xow that is all o\'er, 
and. >Sir. I am sure that, under your guidance, this 
Institute Avill go forAvanl, and aaIU proA'e to the autho- 
iities that architecture, and those Avho practise 
arohiteeture, can be of great seiwice to the State, 
and that architects are willing and anxious to devote 
sindi serA'ice. 

I have much pleasure in seconding tliis vote of 
thanks to you. Sir. fur your admirable achlress on tliis 
memorable occasion. (Applaicse.) 

THE PRESIDEXPb in the cour.se of his response, 
said : You may be assure<l, your Excellency, that 
architects are not likely to doAelop into lawA'eis : if 
AA'e can leain just a little about the fringe of tliat great 
piofession, w'e .shall be well satisfied. I liope. on tlie 
ntlier hand, that lawyers will also he content to be 
only on the fiiiige of architecture. (Laiigliter.) Sir 
Aston Webb lias been goo<i enougli to speak of the 
great expectations which the Royal Institute has 
formed at the beginning of the session. You maA' de- 
peiul that I shall do my Im'sI. We luiA'e got a verv 
fine Council, and tliey w ill do their ])est, too. I shoulil 
lik(‘ to take up tin' allusion Sir Aston Webb made 
aliout stiike". It is tiiie that the Aineiicans suffer in 
tlie same way that Ave do : ])erhaps, being a much 
larger nafion, tJieii sufferings are greater, hut it 
does occui to me as a thing on which the nation mav 
be congratulated that, up till now. no (M>nipetent 
architect has ('ver ])lanne(| a strike, or directed its 
execution ’ (laiugiiter and apjilause.) 
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A PROFESSIONAL FEE FOR THE 
ARCHITECT : 

A Fee and the ('ovrs. ix plac e of a Per('exta(-e 
ox THE Co>T (JF THE BriLDIXO. 

Bv K. ('LiFsrox SrcRtH'. Bust President uf tke 
American Institute of Architects. 

P’ all the vexed q^iiestiuns connected n'ith the prac- 
tice of architecture, probably none has been so 
fiuitfiil of trouble as the ]jayments to the architect 
for his service. A commission, based on the cost of 
tlie work, is not only utterly unsuited for general appli- 
cation, but is open to the very real objection of the 
architect's financial intere.st in the cost of the work. 

Attempts have been made to classify work accuicPng 
to its complexity and establish difierent rates of com- 
mission, and also to make sliding scales to obviate the 
inequalities of a commission as applied to works of 
greatly varying costs. 

Recently both P]nglish and American architects 
have been faced with a new aspect of the problem, 
that is, work where the repetition of units makes a 
(‘ommission on the cost peculiarly inapplicable. This 
Is not a problem wholly new to the American architect, 
because his lofty office buildings have floor after door 
exact duplicates, but this is not quite the same as 
building a hundred houses all alike, which is the 
situation, developed by the war, in England and in 
the States. 

The United States Housing Corporation, which was 
handling this work during the time when the United 
States was in the war, followed a method^ which had 
but recentlv received the consideration and endorse- 
ment of the Ame icau Institute of Arc iit. c-s. of a 
fixed professional fee for the service of the architect, 
and then the payment of all cost of performing the 
jitofe'^sional servi('e required. 

A ft‘w architects ha<l been using this method 
cliarging for many years, and with such success, and 
such unfailing endorse luent from clients, whether 
public or private, that some account of the way in 
which the method developed may be of interest to 
Phiglish architects. 

The first ste]) was based on the fact that the 
draughting of a job wiis a fair measure of its com- 
})lexitv, and that the fee should bear some relation to 
this. A study of the fees on completed wt)rk led to 
the conclusion that the aviuage job netted the archi- 
tect about one-half his commission. If he actually 
lost monev on some small and complicated job, he 
made enough on the large and simple ones to even up, 
and the average job yielded half the grt>ss fee as profit. 
Ft was also found that in offices of fair size, in large 
('ommunities, the draughting pay-roll about equ died 
all other expenses — be., rent, light, heat, clerical 
assistance and supplies. Therefore draughting times 
two was the actual cost, and a similar amount would 
give the architect his fee, so draughting times four 
was tried as the gr<.)ss fee. 


The first trial of this, some twenty years ago. proved 
that too much depended on the draughting pay-roll, 
and that this was as objectionable and as unfair as the 
commission basis. From this point the attempt was 
made to determine the fee irrespective of the draught- 
ing, leaving tlie draughting doubled, to cover the cost. 
The first measure tried, was the old commission basis, 
applied not to the final cost, but to the estimated co^t 
of the work, and, as it was the iirofessional fee oiilv. it 
was half the commission. That is, with 6 per cent, on 
a SIOO.OOO job. 3 per cent, was the fee. This, how- 
ever. was subject to all the old trouble^ of varving 
complexity and varving costs. 

The next step, then, was to fix the fee tentativelv on 
this half commission basis and tlien modify it by two 
othei considerations, first, the complexitv, and, 
second, the length of time of the service. 

This sounds complicated, but is really fairly simple, 
because it so readily falls into terms of an annual 
salary, and a salary is the sort of thing that everv one 
is used to and accustomed to measure by. An annual 
salary then, based on the character of the service, its 
length, and the approximate financial responsibility 
involved, seems to be the best way to determine the fee. 

Incidentally, on this basis some of the huge fees, 
which are encountered more often in the States than 
in England, are shown up as unreasonahlv large — an 
office building costing 33,000,000. and carried through, 
from first drawings to completion in two yeais would 
mean at 6 per cent, a fee of SI SO. 000 : half of this at 
least clear profit, would mean a fee of 890.000, or a 
salary of 815.000 a year, and this generally for hut 
part service of the architect, who undoubtedlv would 
have other work. The average busmess man would 
at once question whether the service to be rendered hv 
the architect was worth this, where he might not 
question the accepted rate of commission. 

There are various advantages in this method which 
will be touched on later, hut one. which influences tlie 
determination of the fee, may l>e mentioned here. 
Under this plan both the cost uf the architect s force 
anj. the architect s fee are paiel monthly from the 
start. Under the conimissioi system an architect 
used to wait for a first ])aymeiit until a contract was 
signed. Theoretically this was because until the con- 
tract was signed there was no amount on which to 
base a commission. The older men know what a bur- 
den this was when work dragged and many changes 
multiplied drawings with no prospect of compensation 
for the redrawing unless the building cost in excess of 
the amount originally pro]j>osed. Then there came a 
time when the' architect got a part payment when 
*]n*eliminary sketches were m-cepted and this com- 
mission was based on an ap})roximate estimate. Even 
this, however, was hut a step toward the good business 
])rinciple of paffing as you go, and not making bargains 
which involve the furnishing of capital and interest 
on it. 

L nder the fee system 2^<\''ni-Fnts are made monthly 
from the beginning of the work, a jiortion of the fee. 
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and the whole cost of draughting to date. It is 
customary to reserve a fifth of the fee payable at the 
end and ivide the remainder into monthly payments. 

As examples of the application, assume two pieces 
of work, one a house estimated to cost S 100.000, and 
one an office building, of ten storeys of which eight are 
dtiplicates, estimated to cost 8500,000. The time for 
each being estimated at eighteen months, it may be 
fairly assumed thut these two involve an equal 
amount of service on the part of the architect himself. 
The ffist costs but one-fifth of the second, but will 
require the constant personal attention of the archi- 
tect, from the first sketches to the last finisliing 
touches : while the second, once past the stages of 
study of plan and design, will be executed by the 
office with but little further attention from the head. 
The question, then, would be to determine a fair fee 
for the eighteen months’ service, bearing in mind that 
the first involves more personal attention, and the 
second responsibility for a greater investment. In 
fixing the value of this serffice one will also bear in 
mind that the architect asstunes no risk of having his 
profit eaten into by draughting, that he will not have 
to carry his office expense except month by month, 
and that he will receive a share of his fee each month. 
Assume that SI. 000 a year — that is, S 6,000 for a }'eai 
and a half — would-be a fair professional fee. Twenty 
percent, reserved, SI. 200. would leave SI, 800 to be dis- 
tributed in eighteen monthly payments, S266 a month. 

Compare this with the commission basis. As 
customary in the >States, the house would be at least 
ten per cent., and the office building six per cent. — 
10 per cent, on 8100,000 is S 10,000 and the architect 
would be fortunate if his expenses did not run over 
half of this. Six per cent, of the S500,000 would be 
SoO.OOO, and it is unlilody that the expenses would be 
even half this amount, and the architect would net on 
the office building three times as much ; but one is so 
used to thinking of service in percentages of cost that 
it is difficult to see this. 

A somewhat extreme contrast is taken here merely 
to eniphasi>e the comparison. Probably in practice 
one would be more influenced by the actual expendi- 
ture, and would place a somewhat lower fee than 
86,000 on the house, and a somewhat higher fee than 
86,000 on the office building, but it is surely obvious 
that the service of the architect himself is not worth 
three times as much, or even twice as much, and that 
§5.000 and 88,000 would be a fairer ratio between the 
two. 

Tlie first great advantage of the professional fee, 
then, i.s the ready means of gauging it according to the 
character of the service to be rendered and the length 
of the service, in place of depending entirely on the 
cost of the work. 

The second advantage is its ready adaptation to 
partial service. The reserved twenty ])er cent, is a 
convenient amount with which to terminate the work 
at any period. If but two months* work has been 
endered and only the preliminary drawings are com- 


plete when the owner abandons the wmk, he pays the 
reserve, twenty per cent., and the t\vo months’ fee 
and expenses, and the wffiole matter is closed. At any 
stage of the work this is a fair settlement. 

The fee applies ;ilso to work wliicli is originallv 
partial service — professional advice, a preliminary 
survey and report, consultation, judgments and ar])i- 
tration. All of these would carry a fee based on the 
character of the service and its duration, and t)ften 
tliere would he no ex]>enditure at all on the ])art uf 
the owner, and never any reason for basing the value 
of the professional service on the cost, even when theit^ 
is any. 

It applies also to w'ork involving almo.^t nothing 
except the architect's personal work. When an 
architect charges twenty-five ])er cent, for designing, 
detailing, and following the execution of a carved 
screen wffiich costs but §1,000. the percentage seems 
huge ; but the pa}Tnent of §250 flu .such seiwuce is, if 
an^Thing, small. If a design, involving no more 
service, is executed in a material that makes the screen 
cost 85,000, it is absurd that the architect should 
receive five times as much for exactly the same 
service. If, however, he told the owner at the outset 
that for this }3ersonal intimate serffice, where design, 
details, and the supervision of models and execution 
were to be w'holly his ovnx, he proposed to charge §500, 
the owner would compare it with the fee for an 
operation for appendicitis, and probably conclude 
that it was fair enough. 

I append a form used in my owm practice wffiich 
perhaps the best w^ay of showing the application of the 
fee system, and I give the following examples of various 
pieces of work executed by my office on this svstem:— 

(1) A Bank Building. 



U-'timatefj 

\ctua' 

Building . , 

.Sd00,00U. 

8592,494.00 

To take 

-4 months 

24 mouth- 

Fee 

10.000. 

16,000.00 

Draughting 

1.‘).000. 

15,218.40 

Engineers 

2.700. 

2.0S0.32 

Incidentals 

2.700. 

496.50 

Clerk 

3,000. 

1,960.00 

Models 

— 

414.00 

Perspective by Guerin . . 

— 

520..70 

(2) A Small Count rv House. 




‘ ttiial ( O'T 

Building . . 

<<20.000. 

832.025.4 !> 

To take 

9 month'. 

12 month- 

Fee 

1.800. 

*t2, 100.00 

Draughting 

1.000. 

*1,501.42 

Enginerr.s 

300. 

456.30 

Ineub-ntai'^ 

27)0. 

101 OS 

t Th<‘ in fcr repn'^cii 

thrct* luitnUi-' uiojv 

ice. 

(3) An Tnstitutirin for 

the Ffiind. 



I '•tirnatf'iJ. 

tctn.il ( o-T 

Building . . 

§880,000. 

81.017,17)0 20 

To take 

2 to 3 vear^ 

32 month- 

Fee 

1 8,000* to 



25,00(r 

*25,000.00 

Draughting 

25,000. 

*24,469.47 

Engineeis 

9,000. 

9,910.90 

IncidentaU 

500. 

1,118.72 

Clerk of W'orks . . 

4,000. 

10,627 50 

Advice on grounds 

— 

880..37) 
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(•I) War Housing. 

Buildings . . 

Fee 

Draughting 
Domestic Engineers 
Incidentals 
Clerk of the Works 
Advice on grounds 


Kstmiated. 

§3,500,000. 


Xo 

Estimate 

made 


Actual Cost. 

§4,500,000.00 

*13,000.00 

*23,941.75 

2,000.00 

10,031.74 

6,647.20 

125.00 


Note. — The Government employed and paid in addition 
a Landscape Architect and an Engineer for streets and 
utilities. 


(5) A School. 

L-tiuiated. 

Actual L'ovt, 

Building . . 

.. i>91.327.o0 

§91.516.78 

To take 

11 months 

18 months 

Fee 

2,000.00 

*2,000.00 

Draughting 

3,000.00 

*3.357-77 

Engineers 

950.00 

942.75 

Incidentals 

300.00 

354.65 

Clerk of the AVorks 

500.00 

471.35 

(6) A Telephone 

Exchange. 


Building . . 

rstimated 

Actual Cost. 

-. §370,192. 

J§436, 899.99 

To take 

15 months 

20 months 

Fee 

8,000. 

*8,000.00 

Draughting 

9,000. 

♦10,401.41 

Engineers 

4,500. 

5,925.99 

Incidentals 

500. 

862.23 

Clerk of Works . . 

2.G00. 

4,000.00 

(7) A Carved Wooden Doorwav. 



Estimated. 

Actual cost* 

The work 

.. §2,700. 

§2,913.00 

Fee 

— 

*450.00 

Draughting 

. . — 

*49.26 

Incidentals 

— 

.10 


* Architect’s grO'.s commission, 

; War-time contract accoiint-> for increased cost. 


In all these exanijiies there are but two items which 
under the A. LA. schedule, would he set against a 
commission, the fee and the draughting doubled : all 
other expenses the owner would pay anyway. Xo. 1 
was 5 per cent. : Xo. 2. 10 per cent. : Xo. 3, 5 })er 
cent. ; Xo. 4, 03 4 per cent. : Xo. 5, 6 per cent. ; 
Xo. 6, 41 per cent. : X<>. 7, 17 per cent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in all the larger jobs the cost to the 
owner is lower than the commission customary here ; 
that on the moderate cost school it is about the same, 
that on the carved doorw ly it is a very high per cent., 
and that on the liousing it is a very low per cent. It 
is interesting to note that the Telephone Building, 
which Qost 860,000 more than the estimate, due to the 
wholly fortuitous accident of war. would have yielded 
the architect §3.600 more on a commission basis when 
he had done nothing to earn it. In every case, how- 
ever. the fee was net profit, it was a fee that was as- 
sured and without risk, and it was entirely satis- 
factory both to owner and architect. From the ])oint 
of view of the architect there is the inestimable value 
of an assured income ; each job carries its own ex- 
])enses and }>avs its numthly fee. Study ])lans 
made witli a view to meeting more fully the needs of 
the owner and to assure the greatest economy is 
encouraged, and is, quite rightly, paid for by the 
owner. Xo owner will object to paying for a month’s 


work of three draughtsmen, resulting in economies 
ten times the amount of their salaries. Both archi- 
tect and owner are relieved to feel that the carelessness 
orindifierence of the architect . which results in needless 
cost, is not rewarded, and that conscientious and care- 
ful study, resulting in economy, is not penalized. It is 
also very satisfactory both to architect and owner to 
feel that when a decision is to he made between 
materials or methods involving different expenditures, 
that the decision will have no effect whatsoever on the 
fee. The exterior of a Town Hall was changed from 
brick ashlar to cut stone. 810,000 was added to the 
cost of the work. The fee to the architect was un- 
changed. The interior of a Public Library was 
changed from plaster to marble, §25,000 added to the 
contract, and the architect received 6 per cent, on 
this and frankly said that he was genuinely troubled 
at receiving 81,500 and gitdng no service in return, for 
the design was unchanged. 

Xo one who has ever tried this method would ever 
want to return to the commission basis, and in 
England, where the service of the quantity surveyor 
covers so much which is done here partly in the 
architect’s office and partly by the contractor, it is 
especially applicable, because the architect’s service 
is so clearly defined. 


A. I. A. Vociuatnl, Series A, A"o. 129. 
THE AMERICAX IXSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Fee Plus Cost System of Charges: A Descrip- 
Tiox OF THE Use of the System. 

A Circular of liifonnation relating o the Fee Plus Co^t 
System of Charging ^or Professional Services, i^'^ued 
ill connection with a Forin of Agreement between 
Architect and Owner, for Vse when such a System is 
Employed. 

General. 

A system under which the Architect charges a fixed 
professional fee for his personal services, and, in addition, 
charges his various expenses at cost, is both logical and 
Ilexible. When the study of a problem is started, the 
work can bo analysed with approximate accuracy as to 
the degree of personal service involved, and a sum agreed 
upon that is mutually satislactorv as a fee for the jxosonal. 
professional services of the Architect. This amount 
guaranteed, and can therefore reasonably be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The cost of draughting and other expenses of the Archi- 
tect involved in the performance of tins service, includintr 
all overhead costs, are charged to the owner at cost. Tim 
owner trusts the Architect to expend economically the 
money invested in the building and will be equally willing 
to trust him to expend economically and wisely, as well as 
honestly, the much smaller amount involved in draughting 
and other costs. 

This system of charging places the Architect in a position 
where he can advise the owner on the investment of hi> 
money without having his professional remuneration 
in any way affected by the final amount actually expended. 
The adaptability of the system to the work of public, 
private, and corporate owners has been demonstrated in 
actual practice for many years. 

Determination of Fee. 

The fee should be determined according to the personal 
service demanded. In each case the Architect should con- 
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^iilrr the iiiten>ity <->t pti^onal ttnice to ))e lequiied ut 
turn, the length of time duiing \\lnih such seiviie i< to b< 
rendeied. anti the responsibility involved in Mieh service. 
No hxed pertentage of the cost can be adopted by which to 
determine the fee. The service demanded in ccjiinection 
with a private residence wdl manifestly be more exacting 
and greater in amount in jirujiortion to the exiienditnie 
involved than in eonnection with a warehouse. Each 
Arcidtect must, therefore, decide upon his individual scab^ 
by which to determine ids fees, which wouitl naturally 
appioxiniatc the amount he would expet t to clear, undei 
reasonable conditions, li he were woiking on the usual 
percentase ba-is ; taking into coii'idc ration, howevei. that 
the fee is guaranteed and need not be int ivased to take cait' 
of any uncertain item" ot expense, but rather can lie 
leducccl to tlie reasonable minim uni 

It i." also to lie borne in mind that w hile the tee has been 
<leteiminecl in connection with an estimated cost of the 
work, it IS not to be affected by any difference between thi- 
estimate and the actual final cost of the work. If tlie scope 
ot the work is chantred so as materially to increase or 
diminish the intensity, duiation. or responsibility of service, 
then the aerreement with the owuier should he modified to fit 
the new conditions It the conditions of service remain 
unchanged, the fee remains unaffected by the actual final 
cost of the w'Oik.* 

Dkaughtixg. 

By " cost ot draughting is meant the actual sums paid 
to members of the office torce, other than the Architect and 
the clerk of the works, for draughting, writing specifica' 
tioiGs and supervising the construction of the work. 

The cost of draughting on any piece of w'ork will have a 
varying relation to the cost of the work, dependent on the 
character of the undertaking [obviously less tor a ware- 
hoii"e than for a hotel], and also dependent on the Arc. hi - 
tteff" office administration — that i-. the scale ot salaries 
paid, the completeness or iru ompleteiiess of drawings and 
"]iecifications, etc. It can only }»e estimated by each 
Architect for himself, in the light of his own exjierieiicc. 

Charges for draughting by the Architect hinisclf should 
not be made under this item. The fee is for the personal 
service of the Architect. Tf it is hi^: custom to do a ccin- 
siderable amount ot draughting, or if a particular piece of 
work will involve an unusual amount of his own time for 
original design or detailing, the fee should be accordingly 
increasecl. It is not proper under this system for th*- 
Architect to obtain profit otherwise than from his profes- 
sional fee. 

Otheii Costs. 

There are two kind" of cost-items, in addition to draught- 
ing, connected with the expenses ot an Architect's office : 

1 1) Those items easily chargeable directly to a particulai 
piei'c of wTjik. such as engineers, clerk of the w orks, travel, 
long-di.stance telejihoning. legal advice, blue-punting, 
models, etc. These should be ^^o charged. 

(2) Overhead costs not easilv apportioned : 

The-^e overhead costs, such as rent, light, heat. .steii<^- 
graphy, supjplie", postage, etc., have a certain logical r(*ia- 
tion to the total cost of draughtsmen'." "alaiies, whieb 
relation will differ in different offices, but in each wnl! 
remain fairly constant. Each office should determine 
this relation and in charging the draughting to each job. 
add a fixed ]>ereentage to (over the overliead charge-. 
The overheafl charges wull probably vary from 00 to 100 per' 
cent, of the rlraughting. If the Architec t, as a general luie, 
does most of his draughting him.^elf, under the item ot 
jii'ofes-ional fee, a." noted above, the overhead c barge" ma\ 
very likely be more than the cost of the remaining draught- 
ing. 

* When the or -cop' of the work may not with ieu-onaf>ie .ict iimej 

deter II lined in advane- or i- likely to < hanae, the tpe, nuiy he a pwren - 
t.ige of the (0"t jri-te.id of ,i fiv.oi amount It -^Mil tlien automat'eallv 
adjii-t ir-elf a- rli** -eo[*‘ of the work ihuimi'-. 'Ihe penentase eharged, 
a" Hi th-e ea^e of th- fi.Ked ue varie- nei ordintr to tlif- amount ami eh.ir.o tei 
of -erviee rerjuired 


Rl^’DEKIXG of Act OUXTS. 

I'ndel' this sy"tem aeeoiints can be lenderetl monthly, 
each statement towiing a payment im account ot the tee. 
and reimbursement of cost" incurred riming tlii^ ]ire\ loii" 
month. The \ariou" items of ccst offm- no piolffem" 
Baymeiit" on account of the lee need to lie fuedeteiminc d. 

Ha\ ing settled the to*.-, iti." well for the sense of seeiirit} 
of the owner to "et a"ide a sum, ica"(uiably about 2U i 
cent, of th** fee, to be juiid on tlie i""uaruc* of tlie tinal 
certificate. The balanee of the fee sliould be Jiaid in 
monthly uutalment" dunng the ]iiogU"s of the work. For 
instance. "Uppose a S.5o,onii re"iden< e with a piole."Sioiial 
tee of MbiHiO : duiatien of th* work riom date of agne- 
ment to final certificate e"timated at mghteeii month," , 
retained foi ]»aymcnt on i,s."uance of final certificate, S-tnu ; 
balanee. Sl.hou. paid in sixteen monthly payment" of 
SlOU. or ])eiha]*" ten monthly payment" of as con- 

ditions might wan ant. 

Rendering monthly chaiges again"t the tee in thi" way is 
advantageous to the Arehiteet, in that it gives him a 
steadier income. It is acceptable to tlie owner, since it 
creates a definite monthly item of expense that i" expected 
in connection with the other monthly experues. 

A FORM OF AOREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND 
ARCHITECT 

Ox THE Fee Pets Cost SvbTEM. 

I Copyright, 1917, by the American Irutitute iff Architc-ei". 

The Octagon, M’ashington. L.C.) 

THIS AOREEMENT made the 

day of in the year Nineteen 

Hundred and by and between.... 


hereinafter called the Owner, and. . 

lieremafter called the Architect. 

MITNES.SETH that whereas the Owner intend." to erect 


U\dd here brief descri])tion of "cope and manner of ex* cn- 
tion of work.) 


NOME THEREFORE, the Owner and the Architect, foi 
the considerations hereinafter named, agree as follows : 

The Aichitect agrees to perform for the above-naim d 
work, protes"ional service" a" stated in Article 1 of the 
■' Condition" of Agreement between Owner and Arc hit* ct 
hereinafter .set loith. 

The Owner agrees to pay the Architect the sum ot 

dollars .... 

(6 ) as his fee. ot which 

dollars f S ) IS to be ]>aid in 

ecjual instalment" monthly, beginning 

the })alance to lie paid on i""uance of final ceititieate ; and 
to reimbuise the Architect monthly all co*t.s incuried by 
him in tin* jicrformanco of hi" diitie," lieie under as moiV 
fully sfU forth m the said “ Conditions." 


The parties hereto further agree* to the following : 

CoNDiTJOxs OF Aiuieemext eetw j:ex Owxek anh 
Aik hite( t. 

Articlk 1. The Architect's Services. — The Archi- 
tect’s })rof(‘ssional servi<‘e.s consist of the necessary con- 
ferences, the preparation of preliminary studies, working 
drawings, s)k*( itication.s, large-scale and full-.size detail 
draw ings ; the drafting of forms of proposals and eontrac ts; 
the issuance of certificates of paynu*nt ; tlie keu^ping of 
accounts, the gem^ral administration of the business and 
supervision r)f the work. 

2. The Akchitkc t's Fee - Tin* fee j>ayab]e by the 
owner to the Architect tor his ]>ejsonaI Jirofessional s<-r- 
vicC" sliall be as named dscw hi rr* in this agivennuit. 
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In ease oi the abamlonmcnt or ■^u^pcn^ion of tlu^ woik oi 
ot any ))art oi ])ait.s thcieof, the Aichitect is to he paid in 
proportion to tht‘ xaviet*- rendered on account of it up to 
th(‘ time of it-> abandonment or sus]M.ui^ion, such pro])oi- 
tion being per cent, upon com})ietion ot pK^bminaiy 
-ketc-hes and 00 pc-r cent, upon completion ot working 
drawings and S']jecitication>. 

[f the M ope ()i th(* woik oi the manner ot it- exeriition i- 
inateriaJly changed -ulj-equent to the signing ot the agree- 
ment the tee shall be adju-ted to tit the new condition-. 

Jt additional per-onai .-ci\ice ot the Aichitect is made 
nece>5,ary by the dehnquein y or in-olveiicy ot either the 
ouiu-r or the eontiat toi, or a- a le.-ult ot cl image by tire, 
lie .-hall be equitably paid by the owner for such extra 
-ei \ icC. 

3. The Architect > Costs. —T he Aiehiteet shall main- 
tain an eliujcnt and aecuiate c o-t-kecjung >ystem as to all 
co-ts lucuned by him in coiineLtion witli the subject ot 
th’s at^r<*ement, aii<l hit? aeeount-. at all ieasc)nable time^. 
-iiall be o|xUi to the in-pection of the ow ncrorhi- authorised 
reprc.sentativi -. 

The co-t-? lefeiied to ui tin- article comprise the following 
iTcm-- * 

The sums paid for drafting, including verification of 
shop draw ings, for speei fication wanting and for supervision 
ot the work. 

iij) The sums paid to -tructnral, mechanical, elcctrical. 
s amt ary or other engineers. 

{€) The sums paid tor incidental expenses suidi a- co>t- 
ot transportation or living incurred by the Architect or h:s 
assistants while travelling in discharge of duties connected 
with the work, co.-^ts of reproducing drawings, printing or 
mimeographing the .-pei ifications. models, telegrams, long- 
d’stance telephone calls, legal advice, expressage, etc. 

(j/) A proportion ot the general expenses ot the Archi- 
tect's office, eomruonlv called '‘Overhead, re resell ting 
items that cannot be apportioned in detail to this work, 
-iich as rent, light, heat, stenographer s services, postage, 
drafting materials, telejihonc. accounting, business ad- 
ministration, cte. 

It is agreed that the cliargt^ for such gtuieral expenses 
-iiall be .... per cent, of item >^) ot this article. 

4. PaymexTs. — On or about th(‘ first day of each month 
the Architci t shall pre.-eiit to the owner a iletailed state- 
ment of the pavment due on account of the fee and the 
eosts referred to in Article 3 and the owner shall jiay the 
Aiehiteet the amount there^)f. 

The Owxer's I)e( istox.s. — The owner shall givt* 
thorough c < ‘n-idiH’ation to all sketches, drawings, specific a- 
tions. ju'Dposals. I oiuraet-, and other documents hud 
bi^fore him hy the Arclntcct, and. whenever -jirnm])! 
action 1 .-, neMc--arv. he .-hall inform the Architect ot h.- 
dec’sions in -u« h rea-ouable time as not to delay the woik 
ot the Arc Intel t iiiH’to prevent him from giving drawings or 
instructions to eoiitraitor- in die* season. 

«>. Serve V. Bmrixos \xi) Tests. — The uwiiei shall fur- 
nish tie* Ai'chiteet with a Konplete and aecuiate survey' ot 
till* Ijiiilding -iti*. gi\ing the gj'adc's and line.- of stret'ts. 
pavements and adjoining piopeities : the lights, restiu- 
1 1 ( ms, boundaries and < onto u i - of the luo kb ng siti*, and full 
information as to si wer, w.iter, gas. and eli'etiittd seriue 
The ow niH'is to jiay foi te-t Ikh ing'^ oi pits and tor chemuMi, 
ineelianic al. or other te-.t- whi'u iec[uire<l, 

7. SrPERVTsiox or thi’. ^^o^K. — Tie* An hitect will 
fiidoiivoui to guard tin* owimr agaiu-t (ieft*cts and rk*fi- 
I n-ncu's in tlie work of eontraitors. but lie doe^ not guai- 
ani(‘e tlu* pertoimame of their contracts Tht* sujierMsioti 
of an Arcliitei-t is to be distinguishi'd from the eontmuou- 
personal sujierintendeneo to lie olitained by the em])lo% - 
merit of a eU'rk of thi* works 

WhtHi authorist'd by the owner, a I'leik ot the work-, 
•ic((‘ptabk‘ to hotli owner and Areliitect, shall be engaged 
by the Architect at a salary satisfactory to the owner and 
panl by the owner. 


8 Preliminary EsTimaies. — When jcque-ted to do so. 
the Architect will make or jirocuie preiiminaiy estimates 
on till* cost of the work and he will endeavoui to keep the 
actual cost of the work as low as may be consistent with 
the jnirpose ot the building and with pi ope r work man,- hip 
and matt rial, but no sue h estimate can be regaided a- other 
than an ajiproxi mation. 

9. Ownership or Hocuments. — D rawing- and speeih- 
cations as instruments of service aie the j^roi’city ot the 
Architect whether the woik tor which they aie made bt 
executed or not. 

](►. Selce.ssc'Rs and Assionmext. — T he owner and the 
Aiehiteet, each binds himself, hrs .succes-ois, executoi-. 
admiiEstiatoi's, and assign,- to the other party to thc- 
agivement. and to the .-net essois. executois, administrator-, 
and assigns of such other party in re,spect ot all the cove- 
nant- ot this agreement. 

The Architect shall have the right to join wfith him in 
the jiertoimanee of this agreement any architect or aiclii- 
tects with whom he may in good faith entei into partners hij) 
relation-. In case ot the death oi disability ot one or inoi-e 
partners, the rights and dutie,s ot the Architect, it a film, 
shall deM)lve upon the renidining partner or partners or 
upon such film as may be e.-tablished by him or them, and 
h‘’. they oi it. shall be leLOgni.-ed as the " succe--0i ” ot tJie 
Architect, and -u on until the -eivice covered b;\ tlie 
agreement ha- been perforni(*d. The owner, -hall have tlie 
same right-, but in hi- ea-i* no limitation a- to the voea^u-n 
of tho-e admitted to paitner.- hip i- imposed. 

Except as ahoA'c, neithei the owner nor the Architect 
-hall a--ign. -uhlet. or tran-terhi- inteiest in this agieement 
wTthoiit the written consent of the other. 

11. Arbitkatton. — A ll cpiestion- in dispute under thi- 
dgreenient shall be submitted to arbitration at the choice ol 
either party. 

Xo one shall be nominated or act a- an arbitrator wdn> 
is:n any w ay financially inteie-ted in this contract or in the 
businc.-s aiiairs of either party. 

The general procedure shall contonn to the laws of tlie 
State in whicli the work is to be elected. Vnle-s otherwise 
jirovided by such law-, the parties may agree upon one- 
arbitrator; otherwise theie shall be thiee. one named in 
writing by each jiarty and the thinl chosen by these two 
arbitrator-^, or if they fail to .<ele( t a thud witiiin ten days 
then he ,-hall be* ehoseii by the presiding officer of the Bar 
Association nearest to the location of the work. Should 
the party demanding arbitration fail to name an arbitiator 
within tell days of his demand, his right to arbitration -hall 
lapse. Should the other party fail 'to choo.-e an arbitrator 
within .-aid ten days, then .-uch presiding otficer shall 
appoint siu h arbitmtoi. Should either party refii-e or 
neglect to supply the aibitiators with any jiapcrs or infor- 
mation demanded in writing, the arbitrators are em- 
powered by both parties to proceed t.r paitt. 

The ai'hitiatois -hall act with promptness. If there lx* 
one aihitiator his decision sliall be biiuiing ; if thiee. tin* 
decision of any two shall be binding. Such decision -hall be 
a condition precedent to any light of legal action, and 
wdien-ver permitted liy law it may be filed in court to cany 
it into i*tT(*ct. 

The arbitrators shall fix th(*irown compensation, unles- 
othei w ise provided i>y agii'enirnt. and "'hall a'-sess the co.-ts 
and charges of tlie aibitration ujmn either or both j)artu*s. 

Tlu* aw ard of the arbitratoi- must bt* in writing and. if in 
Avriting. it shall not he open to objt-ction on account of tin* 
iorin ot the proceeding- oi the awanl. unle.ss otherwise jiro- 
vided by tin* Iuaas of the State in which the work is to lx* 
erected. 

The oA\ nei and the Aiehiteet hereby agree to the full jier- 
formaiiee of the covenants contained heiein. 

IX WITXESS WHEREOF they liaAc t-xeeuted tins 
agieement. the day and year fir-t aboA’C A\ritten. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND ARCHITECT 

CuVERi>'G Ahlhitect > Services eor WoRK•i.^^’ 
AdDITIUX to the EA^'K. 

Esf Fthrnanj 1910. 

1. The Wurk Cu^'te.mplateo. — T lie wurk lor which the 
Arcliitectis to render pro! essi on al >ervice^! under thi^ agree- 
ment consists of an addition to the pre>ent bank oi two 
"toieys, estimated by the Architect at this time to cost 
about Two Hundred and Fifty Thou:?and Dollars ( S2d0,00o ) 
without furniture and fittings. Tlui, agreement, Iiowcvlt, 
will not be affected by any change in tins amount. 

2. Scope of Professiccvae Service^ tu re Rexdereo. 
— The Architect .shall render com])! etc piofc'^'^ioiial ior- 
vices, cons:3ting oi conferenctes. ]>rehminary ?tudit*s, work- 
intr drawing'?, specifications, larsre -scale and full-size detail 
drawings a^ may be nece^^aiy. together with the suiter- 
vision of the w'ork not including iuiniturc. The rdiarge^ 
noted below^ under *' Areiiiteet'.s Salary " are tor the pei- 
sonal protessionai service of Mr. S^ur£:]^. The expense ot 
draughting, engineers, incidentals, and superintendence 
will be paid by the owuei in addition to such salary, 
noted below' unde i '■Additional Charge-." 

The Architect will tile with the owiici one set of prints of 
the original contract drawing- when the contract i* let, and 
another --et, mounted on cloth, coriceted to embody all 
changes made during con-truction. at the completion of the 
work. 

The Architect shall in pei:?oii and by i cpre-entative- give 
such superintendence to the woik dunng con.-triic tion as 
mav be required to cnsuiX' the woik being executed in 
general conformity with the jdan- and specifications, and 
such further instructions as niay be given from time to 
time. Such inspection cannot pie vent poor workmanship 
or the use of poor mateiial-, l>ut can lequiie the makino; 
good of such detect- as appeal in the w'ork, -o far as piac- 
ticdble. Any more complete ,-upervision tan only be 
obtained by the employment of a cieik of the works con- 
tinuously, which additional seivicc -hall be procured as 
noted below. 

The expeii-e of draughting, engiuet^rs, and other 
expenses will be paid by the owner in addition to such 
salaiy, as notetl b*iow uiidei ‘ Additional Chaiges,' 

3. Archite<'T*s .SaeaRY — in) If the work a-^ contem- 
])iated at this time is carnetl on .-teathly to com])]etion it is 
estimated that the Aichitect'.- -eT\ict*s wdl terminat<> in 
from tweivt' to eightt-i n imniths. It the work i- eumpleled 
in twelve montli-^ the Architect shad receive a total -alary 
ot -IX thousand dollars f SO. 000.00). This amount ^hall b(‘ 
pdiil as follows ; SIOO.OO a month for twelve month', with 
the final balance of $1,200. 00 to be paid on tlie issuance 
<>f the final certificate to the contractor. 

If the work takes longer than twelve month- then the 
Aichitect .shad continue with a salary of $400 00 a month, 
and $100.00 a month shall be added to the amount of the 
final payment. Total, however, not to exceed $10,000.00. 

(6) If tor reasons beyond the contio! of the Architect the 
work IS delayed so as to extend over a period inateriad v in 
exee.-s of that contemplated as noted above, and so a- to 
entail additional service?, on his pait, or if the vvork is 
abandoned prior to it- completion so as to Ic-s.-en the 
-ervices rendered, then the total amount of the An hitect'- 
salary shad be increased or dimini.shed liy an amount to lu* 
mutuady agreed on by the owner and Architect, 

(c) The owner may at any time abandon or sii-pend tlie 
work and the employment of the Aichitect shad thcreuprm 
te»minate if the work is abandoned and be snspended if the 
woik is -uspended 


{d) If the undertaking i.s abandoned and the employment 
of the Architect consec]Uently teiminated. lit* shall be paid 
the reserved amount $1,200.00. 

(e) If the work is :,u.s]K*uded at any time so as to 'sU-^pciid 
also the work of the Architect the owner -hall be at liberty 
to suspend payments, on the ArchiteLt'* salary until hi.- 
woik is resumed, without affeetiug otherwi.-e the ttrra^ ot 
this agreement. 

id) Additional Charges. — In addition to the Archittwt'- 
salary deTermined above, there will be the following addi- 
tional items- of expense to be paid by the ow ner thnmgh tlu* 
Arc hi tect. 

[a] l)/'aii>jhttny. — .Strict artouut .-hall be ke]»t by the 
Architect of the co.st of liiaughtiiiii. such tost to be the 
total ul the salarie- paid to draught-men t ntraiit'd on the 
drawing*, including time *|>eiit in writing s]rt-citic atioii^. 
Cut no charge i" to be made foi time .-o spent by Mr. 
Sturgis, and all txpeii-c* or .-teiiogiaj>hic work on sjx-cin- 
catiom- or other wibe. done in the Arc hitc c i'- office, ai*e to be 
cun-ideied a.- a " regular office expi-n-e.' No charge shall 
bt made for buperinteiuleuce on tht* part oi !Mr. Stuigis. 

The total amount of such draughting expe-nse ,-haiI be 
multi|)lied by two to covt^r the jiroportionate -hare of 
regular office exjjcn-es, and tin.*; rebulting amount tliall be 
paid monthly uii statements in detail lioiu the Archut*ct, 
The total expense under thi." item i- » -timat* d at SO.OUU.OO. 

{h\ E t>q' nt:-- ts . — The service- of .-tructural, dome-nc and 
sanitary engineers -hall be paid i»>r through the Architect, 
at cost. The total ex})cn*e under thib item is estimated at 
S7.0o0.0u. 

(c) 1 — Incidental eX]>en-es in connection wnth 

the woik, buch as piinting b]»ecific ation-. blue-printing. 
travelling expen-eb, models, iong-dibtance telephone, tele- 
graph, expresb and other mibcellaneous charges -hall be 
paid at cf'St on monthly btatements from the Architect. 
The total expense under thib item ib estimated at $1 .000.00. 

\d) Chrh of the — Tlie -ervlce- ol a clerk ot the 

workb will be rec]Uired. and will be paid fur by the uwnej 
through the Architect at co-t. The total ex]H*n-e under thi.- 
item is estimated at S2.000.00. He shall be thi- reprebt n- 
tative of both the owner and the Ari hitect and -hall report 
each week to the owner through tlie Arcliitect. 

) S 10 tuni }{. — The abovt* e-timate- are bummaii*ed a* 
follow* : 

[n] Draughting .. $6.000.0o 

1 6 ) Engineer- .. 7.000.00 

\c) Incidentals .. l.OfMi.oo 

id) Cl e rk of t he wo i k.- 2 , < Mj('r 0( ) 

Di,0O0 oo ] 0,000. 

With salary of twelve 

month* .. .. fi.ooo.oo or out*ide limit lU.OOo. 


-s22.O0o.00 .$26,000. 

Th(* above charge*; ''hall be jiaid monthly as they are 
incurred on detailed statement- from the Ao hitect. 

The costs given for the additional c}iarge.s under 
Article ('4) above aie iindi'i'-tnud to be ap])roximate e.-ti- 
mate.s and the final eo.-t- under the.''e item* wjH vary fiom 
the amount* given, dep< iiding u])on condition- <]ev<*lopjng 
during tlu* })rogie*b of th<* woik, and the Ar<*h]fe« t iloe- not 
gu<irantee the am uiaey of tlie-. e*tiiJiate*. 

IN WITNESS of tile above the partn * heieto Iiave duly 

signed thi-s in-tiuiiK'ut the dav df 

1019. 
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BLOTS ON ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

By Canon Ra\vn<;lfy, in The Oh.^cr>tf, 5 th Oct. 1919 . 

Wordsworth, iii his incomparable Guide to the Engti^li 
Luke?, bjx'aking of Gray's journal, says that the reader of 
.1 must have been impressed with the words winch conclude 
the notice of the Vale of Grasmere — “ Not a single red tile, 
no Haring gentleman s house or garden wall, breaksmupon 
rnt‘ repose of this little, unsu'^pected ]'aradise. but all is 
jicace, rusticity, and happy poverty in iTs.neatest and most 
t)i-(oming attire ; " and he adds, ” What here so justly 
r«aid of (irasniere applied ainiest equaih’ to all its sister 
vales." 

It is w'ell for the undisturbed pleasure of the poet that he 
had no forebodings ot th<* change which was soon to take 
place. How Wordsworth deplored the alterations in the 
landscaj>e in his day set out fully in the chapter from 
wluch this quotation is made. In truth," he says. no 
one can now travel through the more frequented tracts 
without Ixniig offended at almost e\ery turn by an intro- 
duction of discordant objects disturbing that peaceful 
harmony of form and colour w liich had been through a long 
lapse of ages most happily preserved." 

If Wordsworth could come back again he would find not 
only in the Lake Di.''tiict, but in the more beautiful part> 
ot Surrey and Kent, that the same sorrow had fallen on the 
natural beauty of the land. 

Who can blame tht* weary workers of the large town^' 
from determining to set away, if only irom a Saturday to 
Monday, to quiet country calm *' What we blame them 
for 15 that they take so little trouble to remember that 
unless they are considerate ot their neighbouis, and caiefiil 
in the selection of their architects, they may. by the house 
they erect, make a blot upon the beauty of the wdiole coun- 
tryside, and cause trouble ot heart to all passers-by. 

In ni' st countries there are arcliitects who have made a 
study of the spet*ial an. iuteetural teatures and the tradi- 
tional t^'pes ot building of the neighbourhood. If such 
aiclutects are employed thev will not only select the place 
where a house can be built without olfcnce, but they will 
« nsure that when it is built it seems a natural part of the 
scenery. The beauty of the hou'^es in the Lake District, as 
both Wordsworth and Ru'^kin knew, lay largely m the fact 
that, built of native mateiial. they seemed to giow out of 
the ground and were part and parcel of the rocky solitudes 
which they adorned. Even when rough-cast and colour- 
washed they took on weather stains which harmonised 
more or ^e'^s w ith their surrounding^. 

No Surrey architect of sen.^itivc ft cling would, if he had 
his own way, take Honis ter slate down to that eountry, any 
more than a Gumlx'rland man would import Surrey tiles 
into the Lake District. But the men who come from the 
towns place themselve.s in the hands of a city architei't w ho 
has spent his time in building suburban villas and who 
thinks scorn of the country arcliitect, and believes, by an 
1 mportation from suburbia, he can show him a thing or two 

not excluding a whit<‘ llagstaff ! Hence it comes to pa-s 
that throughout the lengtli and bn^idth of the land hou--es 
rise in favoured country <listrirts which are so entiiely out 
of keeping with the traditional methods of liuilding. and so 
alien in design to the tradition of the neighbourhood, as to 
be a perrnantmt offtnice. In the time that i^ close upon U'', 
when the (ostliiiess ot labour will largely handicap tht‘ 
builder, tht* problem ot jireserving traditional torms and 
the ii-e of traditional materials will be greater than ever, 
and unless public opinion can lie educated or ^amv society 
can I)e formed — as, betore the war, was formed in ^Swit/.cl- 
land — to keep a sharp look-out upon any huildei s plans, 
both in tow'ii and country alike, and then in the friendliest 
way to give ads ice to the would-be house-builder, we shall 
have the whole eountry disligured, both by mansion and 
cottage, in a way that after ages will de2)lon\ 

The time has ct»me foi a xK udy to be formed in ev<‘ry 


county w'hich shall hold a watching brief against uglifica- 
tion of the landscape. If such societies of representative 
men and women could be brought together and would 
undertake not only to report proposed damage to landscape 
but to advise the would-be perpetrators in a friendly 
manner as to some alternative scheme before mattei's have 
got too far, a good deal might be done. 

So much of the harm done to our rural scenery is done 
thoughtlessly ; trees, for example, hardly worth the cost of 
felling, which were landmarks for miles, are suddenly cut 
down. When woodlands are cleared, mutilated trees are 
left standing ; again, from sheer eartdessness, plantations 
are sometimes made that entirely hide beautiful landscape 
or river or lake scenery from the passer-by ; high w^alls are 
built or hedges allow ed to giow' for miles along a road wdiere 
a low wall or a low^ hedge would have allowed a beautiful 
prospect. Glaring advertisements are unduly displa^X'd 
that are an eyesoie to all and a disturbing note in the land- 
scape. The motor industry is here much to blame. There 
is no reason why the tyre makers and oil sellers should so 
disregard all colour sense as to positively destro\' the 
amenity of a whole countryside by their glaring yellows 
and reds. 

We can learn a lesson in these matters from Switzerland, 
w here the joy of passing through the eountry is enhanced 
the absence of road-side fences, and the care w hich the 
Swiss give, with certain exceptions, to the colour scheme of 
their advertisements. 

The litter nuisance is another trouble of which thought- 
lessness IS largeU" the cause. Nothing but education in 
our elemental^ and secondaiw schools will avail hei-e as to 
the selfishness of leaving paper, e nipt 3^ match-boxes, and 
sweetmeat and cigarette coverings to destro3' the amenit3" 
(if beautiful resting places and quiet fields. Local district 
authorities should be much more careful than they are at 
present as to their rubbish tips ; and public bodies and 
private people should be urged to desist from polluting 
ponds and rivers with refuse, broken potter3’, and tins. 

But public bodies, whether they be the country road 
authorities or the Government department for telegraphs 
and telephones, need constantU' to be reminded that beaut3' 
as well as use is to be considered. 

Motor traffic is doubtless the cause of much of the need- 
less destruction of our more beautiful ancient bridges and 
curving roads, but b3’ keeping hedges low', so that approach- 
ing traffic ma3" be seen, and b3" widening bridges on their 
present beautiful lines, or bv strengthening their structure 
b3' the use of the grouting machine, much might be done to 
preserve beaut 3" both of bridge and road. As it is. bridge.s 
are condemned and replaced 1)3' conen^te and steel strue- 
tiuvs that allow of a straight run thiough, and the highway 
authorities will often not be at the extra cost of pa3'ing a 
(qualified architect's fee for advice, and bridges are built 
without an3' return curves in their parapets, and the 
jiarapets themselves, instead of being in proportion to the 
bridge's span — and affording delightful prospect and grate- 
ful rest — are built indiscriminateU' breast-high. 

The tree-lopping b3' roadmen who have no knowledge of 
forest iw is pitiable. Trees are so cut about as to leave them 
lop-sided, and often one could wish the tree was felled 
rather than be left so disfigured. The process of cleaning 
up the roadside w astes, while it delights the heart of the 
roadman, robs the passer- b\' of much jo3' in bird and flow er 
life. For all these reasons education is needed, and it i.s 
believed that if such a soeiet3' as was lately formed in the 
Lake District of jieople who will keep a careful w'atch and 
ivy friendh^ persuasion, was found in each count3' much 
good ma3' result. Such societies, if in existence, could be 
leagued together.and public opinion, bv* their co-operative 
ac tion, would be stimulated. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

The Opening' Meeting. 

A iarire and brilliant {-oiiipany a^^einbled at the 
Institute on tlie 4th in^t. to irreet the new President 
and hear his Inaugural Address and the remarks of the 
distinguished speakei- who honoured the Institute by 
their presence on the occasion. The meeting was held 
in the Great Gallery, and though, in anti( i})ation of a 
crush, the side gangways had been filled with seats the 
accommodation fell far short of lequirenients and the 
audience overflowed several deep into the C’ommon 
Room. The attendance broke all records, not only of 
members but of visitor^, a considerable number of 
whom were ladies. One could not but (‘ontrast the 
air of cheeriness and gaiety and general well-being 
which })ervaded the meeting with the settled gloom 
and depression which weighed over all at the meetings 
held under the shadow of the Great War. The C'ouncil 
Dinner Club, which has been revived, entertained at 
dinner .several of the distinguished visitors. Among 
those ])re,sent at the meeting were the Ameiican Am- 
ba.ssador and ^lis. Davi^, ^ir Aston Webb, Sir Regi- 
nald Blomtield, Sir George Frampton, Sir Edwartl 
Busk. Sir John Burnet. Sir Stanley Leathes, Sir A. S. 
('o]>e. Sir Banister Fletcher, -Mr. Kriie.st Xewton. 
Major Hairv Barne'>. M.P . -Mr. Derwent Wood. -Mr. 
Maurice Webb. Mr. Topham Forr(*st. and others. After 
the spee(_hes the fun< tion took on more of tlu^ natui'e 
of a eonver.sazione. and it was \mA\ on the stroke of 
eleven before the hi.<t ot the company se])a rated. 

Message from the King. 

The Hon. ^eeretarv. Mr AnrnrR Krkx, during the 
eour^e of tlie ]>ro{ eediug'N la^t Tiu^sdai', made the 
following «innoiiuceinent, the whole as>eml)]y .vtii riding 
during the jea.dijjg of the Royal inessag-^ : — IIi.> 
Majesty the King, oiu Patron, in response t(» the ex- 
pression of om loyal «tml dutiful lioinagf*. Inu been 
pleaded to ^end a gi<iciou^ me-^sage which reads as 
follow- 

JjVrluHjJuiru PnfiK c. 

} (tm <:oni nni /o , fhc (AnUx fj rZ/ed 

of }}n' RotjfP iif Ar<hi- 

fi'Cfs, f(>/’ thf' o/ lotjftlfij Ijnif fnii'f (f(hl 

fn f}t<' tjttin' Pfft /'<>!*. fhr nnftMii// of ///c 


1 ttnufjurdl Mcttiixf oj stutt th' 

feriniadtloh nf the ]l nr ; (fin{ 1 iim uj (ts.\nre tjon 
of His Mujtstfs (ihuhinf toieresf in the aetivifo.i of 
the I/fSf>ti(te )// (iV //.V rtn'nnis hr(//irhe.<. 

The Kl Hi} feels (Onpdetft fhnf the nn rnhets oj ihn 
(trcldtecfiienl profcssiijn noil do juU justtee to the 
fjeeat eesponsihil ities that eest npon then* n* the 
An/zo/z s n'm'h (>J retonsti Uttion . 

Phi VA 7 1: N r.i a kta n y 

The Prksidkx'E : (h)d save the King ' 

The Examinations : Special War Exemption. 

From the Regulations already pnbli'^hed some liave 
thought tliat the coneessions granted hy the Council 
are limited to " Students ' who were legistered befuie 
their military service. As this has caiisetl .some con- 
fusion. it is now laid down that the mere failure to 
Register as a Student ni»d pug the fee sliall not dis- 
qualify. provided the other conditions have been ful- 
filled— /.c., any candidate who is otheri\ise eligible 
but has not actually been registererl as a Student, 
may be so registered at the same time as he applies to 
have his claims submitted for the Special AVar 
Exemption. 

Delay in Housing Schemes. 

It has been reported to the Council of the Royal 
Institute that there aie cases where housing schemes 
are being delayed owing to the whole of the work 
having been entrusted to the local borough siirvev<ir 
or engineer, whose official duties make it difficult for 
him to give mucli time to this new work. Should 
Alembers or Licentiates lie acquainted with any such 
cases tliey are invited to foiwaid jjarticular.s, in the 
case of London and the home counties to the Secretarv 
R.I.B.A.. and in the case of other distriets to the local 
-Allied Society 

National Housing Scheme : Wooden Bungalows. 

The Alinistry of Health, in a recta it annomn eiaeut. -tate 
that they are negotiating with a nurnher of fijin«< m regard 
to largc'-scale ereetion of liou-es in sueli materi.il" as wootl. 
rcinforeofl coneretc, interloekiug ami t('ria-(otta hollow 
bricks, stt‘{4 and (*oiicr<‘t(* coustiin tion, and asbestos >}iet*t- 
iiig, with a view to securing a more rapid « lettKui of 
houses to meet tlu* [ii't'sent uigtuit needs of the commmut \ . 
.Me-srs. JPailtoiL vS: Paul an* pji paied to (‘o ct a large nuni- 
ber of oiK'-sttu’ey wooden imiigalows on a iihm now 
,)pf)i’oved b\ the Ministrx of Healfb d'lie appioxiniate 
cost (jf each bungalow would be about e.xelii-i\c 

of Welter -iipplw diMUhigr. feiK'ing. path-, entrance gate-, 
etu. I'he et|ui])iuent include- eoiuplcte coumte founda- 
tion-. baths, kitchen range, -tovesmthe bedrooms, boiler, 
eiiici brick ehnuiuw. and the wall- will ha\e an in-ide 
lining of tibnm- jilaster. I'h<‘ aeroinniorkititni tif -mb 
hou-t s wonkl include living loom, kiltlun. and tluee 
bedrooms. Mu^m's. Paadton iV P.tiil liope to be ablr to 
build <it the rate of LOdO lmng<ilows ,i \e,n. and to 
some creeted 1>\ nc\t sjalng. The Alim.-tic would alk^w 
the local authority foity \e,ns m wlneli to je]hiy tlie loan 
r<ii-ed for tlie jiurpo^c of piovidiug the-e bun^cdow-. 
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National Housing Schemes : Model Form of Contract. 

'llif liLstitutr has rect'ivcj a copy of th(* Mo(l(*l Forms 
D. 88], which tht* Ministry of Health have issued f<u‘ the 
general guidance of loc.d authoritic> and public utility 
MRictics in connection with contracts for State-aided 
iiou'^ing Schemes. " (.huieral Housing Memorandum 
No. lU that, Mibj<*ct to any niodilieation '5 to ^uit 

‘inal condition'', these forni'^ should be ado])ted wherever 
possible, d'htpv comprisi^ a model Form of Tender for U'^e 
where the contractor tender> for and undertakes to erect 
xlie whole of the house" required ; an Altt^rnative Form of 
T.uuler tor U"t' where a pQition only ot the total nnmbm of 
hoU"e" requiied is tendered for : and a Form of ( 'ontract 
( omjinsing Artit l(‘s of Agretmuait. (’onditiou" of Contract, 
and a *' Schedule of Priees.” The procediue provides for 
ttuidei-" being submitted and the contract entered into for 
a lump sum. subject to additions or deduction’^ consecjuent 
on vaiuition orders or adjustment of provisional amounts 
or " prime cost itmus. Included in the conditions of 
Loutract arc [U'ovisioiis for adjustment of the contract 
price in the event of changes m rates of labour or cost'< of 
materials. Tlu* Ministry consider that such provisions 
should be iegar<led as a purely temporary measure, and 
they express the hope that there may be a gradually in- 
ereasing number of ea<es in which a contract can be let at 
a tirm price without the insertion of these provision^. 
Where this clause as to adjustment is included, a schedule 
of priees showing pi ices of material and rates of labour 
luling at the date of the contract and on w hich the tender 
is based should be tilled in. In ^lemorandum No. 10 refer- 
ence is made to tlu* arrangements with the Director of 
Building ^laterials Supply for tlie supply of building 
materials in connection with State-aided Housing Schemes, 
and It is stated that the Govenimtmt‘> object in estab- 
lishing the Departnumt wms to pro\'ide employment for 
men demobilized from the Army and ^lunition Works and 
to stimulate production of building materials. Both of 
these objects having been attained, contractors for housing 
schemes are ad\ised, as far as possible, to arrange for the 
sup()ly of materials wdiolly or in part otherwise than 
through the Director of Building Materials Supply, so far 
<i" this can l>c done without iueivasing cost. Local authori- 
ties and jiublie utility societies Avhen issuing invitations to 
t(‘nd»*r are requested to draw }>articiilar attention to the 
proxision in the Seheilule of Prices enahling contractors 
tlu*msclves to arrange for the supply and <lelivery of 
matcri<ds without recauiisc to tht* Dirt'ctor of Building 
Materials Supply. 

Ministry of Health’s Arrangement with House-Builders. 

Sir daMU‘s Uaimi<‘]iael, I^irt*ctor-(umeral of Housing, 
speakimi .It tile formal opouing of the new ly formed Timber 
E\(ii<iug(‘ on the 6th iiist,, ami I’clerring to the National 
Hoiisiiur Sehfme, mentioned that st'veral mouths ago he set 
up a (’ommittiH* to eoU"i<l(M‘ the tjuestion of econoriiy, and 
the Uommittt'i* had alieady <ipproved of tw elve or fourteen 
new methods of eoltaet* < < ui-'t ruetioii not absoluttiy new, 
but m w "O far .is th(‘ by-i.iws were com tuned. In several 
e:w‘*' thtTc was an entire absoiu cot timluT. exeej)t for join- 
ery purposes : and man\ linns wt*it* ])rc‘[)aied to miter into 
et>ntr.iets for tlu^ (*H‘etiou of such hou*'t'*' in thousands 
throiurliout t h(‘eouutry. and at pricc‘s varying from u])- 

wards. Hi* w'<>uldlike to eorreet acomuumfallacx that the 
Ministry of H<‘alth IukI .ipprovtul scht'mes of £1.000 and 
£I.2nn ])t‘r e.ittagt'. lilt* a\ »*rage a])provtHl pnet* ])ei cottage 
up to last week was £707. At tin* same time, it must be 


frankly admitted that the J^upply of houses by the local 
authorities had been very disappointing. Their progress 
was much too slow. Generally speaking, local authorities 
did not give their committees full power to act : many of 
them, through lethargy, wnre still only at the early stages 
of their schemes ; and as there was no incentive to econom;v 
on the part of the local authorities, many of their architects 
had put up extravagant schemes which caused delay before 
they could be cut down and a])proved. In the Housing 
Act a provision was made so that local authorities could buy 
houses as w ell as build them. In order to develop this sec> 
tion of the Act. the house builders about a month ago had 
appointed a committee to assist the ^linistry of Health in 
drawdiig up a working arrangement Ijy which these builders, 
who had built over 90 per cent, of the houses in the past, 
slioiild, if possible, be engaged to build approved houses 
and sell them to the local authorities. At a meeting held 
on the 4th inst. at the Ministry of Health this matter was 
further diseussc^d. and an agreement arrived at. Many of 
these builders had estates Avhere roads and sewers were 
already made, but w^here development was arrested because 
of the Avar. They were, he supposed, the largest consumers 
of timber in the pa^t, and it Avas Dr. Addison's intention 
that their type of house should be used as a ready and valu- 
alile supplement, but only as a supplement, to the general 
"cheme of house building iioav being carried out by the local 
ruithorities. By this means they lioped to get 100,000 
houses much more quickly than by entirely relying on the 
local authorities. 

Housing and Town Planning Exhibition. 

LTider the auspices of the Garden Uities and ToA\n- 
Plauning Association, a Housing and Toavii- Planning 
Exhibition is being held at the \yhitechapel Art Gallery. 
Among the exhibits are the schemes prepared by local 
authorities under the Hou’^ing Act. Plan^ and lay-outs 
are on vicAV, show'ing what has been done, and Avhat maA’ 
be done in the future. The Ministry of Health are co- 
operating AAuth the Association in this section of the Ex- 
hibition, and models of approA’ed houses are on aucav. 
Plans, lay-outs and photographs of Avar- time housing 
schemes occupy a large and important section. The 
LetcliAA'orth Garden City is illustrated, and phototgraphs 
and ])lans of the second garden city at 'WcIaa vii are among 
the exhibits. Another seetion deals specially Avith tOAvn- 
pla lining and civic surveys. The Avoik of public utility 
societies in the past is illustrated by means of plans and 
photographs, and schemes Avhich public utility societies 
liave in hand for future dcA'elojuncut are al-o shoAvn. 
A seetion deahiig specially with Loudon shows the historic 
deA'(*lopmeut of Loudon and suggestions for future develop- 
mt*at. 4Tie foreign section includes exhibits from the 
United State", South America. France, Belgium, Holland. 
Norw'ay, Italy, Australia and India. A series of lectures 
dealina with the Loudon ^irobli'm is in course of deliA'erv 
at the (iallerv bv. amomzst others. Prof. S. 1). Ad^head 
! F,-] ; Mr. H. B. Aldudge7 Mr. G. D. H. Uule ; Mr. W. K. 
Davidge [A.]: Mr. W. R^e" detfrcAs: and Uapt. K. L. 
Reiss. At the U*ctun* by Prof. Ad"head on “ London 
Roads and Rojd Transport," on tlie 0th in"t,, the chair Avas 
taken by Mr. -Toliu W. Simp"on, President R.J.B.A. 
Admission to tlu* Exliibition and leetun*^ i" free. 

Art and the Community. 

Lhe followiuL*; '-ieiie-^ of lectures for Domestic EcoiioniA' 
.in I Art Student'' and the general public are in course of 
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delivery at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, on 
Tuesdays, 5.30 to 6.45. : — 


Oct. 14. 
28. 

Nov. 11. 
„ 25. 


Part I. The House. 


Introduction : of 

Houses I 


Planning and 
Arrancrement 
Fittings 
Decoration 
Visit 


General 


IS. B. Caulfi-'ld 
f lecturer. 




1920. 
.Jan. 20. 
Feb. 3. 
17. 

Mar. 2 


Part IJ Its F^E^'^SHIXG. 

! Charles Spoonei ] 


General 

Typos of Furniture 


i 


lecturer. 


Textiles fcarj>ets. curtains, etc.). Luthei 
Hooper, lecturer. 

Visit. Charles Spooner, lec tiiiei. 


Part III. Small Feexishi^'^os ax'd Amex’ities. 
April 20- Household Utensils. S. B. Caulfield, lecturei. 
May 4. Dress Materials and Dress, Luther Hooper, 
lecturer. 

,, IS. Urban and Rural Amenities. S. B. Caulfield. 
June 1. Gardens Charles Spooner, lecturer. 

Visit S. B. Caulfield, lectuier. 

Admission to the lectures is free. The date and time 
of visits will be announced. 


Chadwick Public Lectures : Suburban Housing. 

A lecture (illustrated by lantern shdes) on ” Some 
Problems of Suburban Housing/' will be given by Capt. 
Reiss, F-R.Eeon.S. (chairman of the Executive" of the 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association), at Hamp- 
stead Central Library, Finchley Road, N.W., on Monday, 
17th November, at 8 p.m. Sir WiUiam J. Colhns, 
K.C.V.O., M.D., M.S., chairman of the Chadwick Trustees, 
will preside. Admission is free. 


An Architect’s First Business Flight. 

To !\Ii\ Paul WaturhoiLse belongs the distinction of 
being probably the first architect in this country to 
make the air pjassage from London across the Channel 
on a client s behalf These are still early days for such 
professional excursions, and, with a view to recording 
the event in the Journal, Mr. AVaterhouse was asked 
for brief particulars of the voyage. He replies I ex- 
pect there are other architects who have had occasion 
to fly on business, so I cannot attach much importance 
to an event which in any case will shortly become 
commonplace. But if you really wish to put on record 
the fact that architects, like other men of business or 
of art, can enjoy a professional journey overhead the 
facts are these. A client wanted me to go to Paris in 
quick time during the strike, and a^ked me if I would 
oblige by taking ^ the upper route.’ I very naturally 
seized the opportunity, and went. Hounslow to Le 
Bourget took 2 hours 55 minutes. The journey (in a 
De Havilland 16 machine) exceeds forsnioothne.ss and 
tranquillity any locomotion I have ever experienced, 
though of course it is noisy, with a perpetual and 
rather restful noise. I made a half-incli scale section 
of the cabin eri Toule. I also slept ’ Mv impressions 
of the voyage were, I suppose, the same as those of 
most ‘ first-flighters, and need not be communicated. 


AVhat struck me most were the sight of the Channel as 
looked down upon from 8,000 feet — a sight to which I 
can attach no adjective but ‘ poetic ’ — and the ancient 
majesty of France. Abbeville and Beauvais and the 
woods and fields between them were things not of 
to-day but of the Middle Ages/’ 

Honan’s Scholarship : Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Honan's Scholarship, an Annual Travelhng Scholarship 
of the value of £50, is open to members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society (Incorporated) under the age of 
thirty years (in computing age the time bpent in war 
.'-eiAUce may be deducted]. The Scholarship for 1920 will 
be awarded for the best Essay on the Arcliitectural Woik 
of one of the following architects, to be selected by the 
competitor — viz. : John Vanbrugh, Sir Christopher Wren 
or Inigo Jones. The Essay to be illustrated by pen-and- 
ink sketches, and of an approximate length of 5,000 words. 
The successful candidate v.ill be required to submit an 
outline of liis proposed tour for the approval ot the 
Council, who M-iJl paA' the £50 in two instalments. 

Completing Essays must be sent to Air. Richard Holt. 
Hon. Sec. Liveriiool Architectural Society, at 8. Victoria 
Street, Liverpool, on or before the 31st January 1920. 

Important Additions to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Report for the year 1916 on the Victoria and Albert 
Aluseum and the Bethnal Green Aluseum, publication of 
which, together with later Reports was suspended during 
the War, ha.s now been published. Sir Cecil H. Smith, 
Director and Secretary of the Aluseum, reports that in the 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture the arrival from 
the Architectural Aluseum in Tiifton Street of a large collec- 
tion of original works of art and plaster casts of architec- 
tural details, given by the Architectural Association, made 
it necessary to close certain parts of the East Hall and C’a^t 
Courts until the casts could be cleaned, restored and cata- 
logued, and arrangements made for their exhibition. This 
has now been done and the majority are exhibited in Room 
8. The works number over one hundred original works in 
marble and stone, all of English origin, besides some thou- 
sands of casts. Hitherto English architecture and sculp- 
ture have been represented in this Aluseiim by a few 
examples only, but through this generous gift it is now 
po.ssible to illustrate all the more important styles Mhich 
developed in this country ; the finest of them all — viz., the 
thirteenth century — being >|/ecially well represented. The 
gift also included fragments of fifteenth century bench-iaids 
from English churches, and a few examples of Infliun 
sculpture. 

A carved walnut chair of the j)eriod of William and Mary, 
and a coverlet embroidered with gold thread and colouied 
silks on a ground of blue velvet. Per&ian work of the eigh- 
teenth century, were pre.>cnted by H.R.H, Princess Louise. 

A canopied bedstead from Boughton House, Northamp- 
tonshire, said to have been made on the occasion of the 
visit of V illiarn III. to that house in 1694, was presented by 
the Duke of Bucch-uch, and is in the Department of Wood- 
work. Another important gift to this Department \va^ 
made by Mr. Prank (rreen, who presented over twenty 
interesting examples of English furniture belonging mosth 
to late in the seventeenth century or early in the eighteenth. 

Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

Mr. W. G. Watkiii^ F.], Fic^ident of the Nottingham 
and Dot by Architectural 8ociety, in the course of his 
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.nUlri‘'<> at th*- i.](« jiiiig riK < ting ot the n it in d tn 

tilt- try ot «M-on()i.iy u tilth ua> being ra >cd tiirou^heut tht' 
Sind, and a''ked ii»>\\ tiie aii hitectuiai |n‘ote'-'-ieii wa'^ goinix 
TO iivet tiii^ try. Met in the proper opint. he concfivt a 
that it iiiifflit aetuaily be a ben.-tit tor artliit* < tiiie 
Minpiic ity, tninbiried with piea-aiit iorm anii '^haju-iy oiit- 
■Mi", \\a- moiv e;feeti\e tiian a quantity ot <{etad irood 
,*i )[Kiitiuii-^, '<juud euii^trut tion. and nght ( hoiee oi 
niaifi a! \teit mu* h to bt preteritd to a tujrera bnndaiue ot 
ej iiaiiient. wluth diti not alway^r adorn, t-ut otten ineiely 
.eeiiud to d.-turb tlu re-tiuine.-- and bixadth of simple 
\\'\A >part*. lu th -> Loniit i tion. ho ^^■lluld iic-t be sOlr^ if 
the high to>t ut coal, and eon.'-t^quentix the iiK rea-ed co*t ot 
t'-ria-eotta, r* .-ultetl in ro'vti'tting it-^ u-e, and hrtuj^ht 
'te-ae into own again. Teiia-tetta proMtled a mtat 
t< ni[jtati(Ui tor o^t i-t lahc'iatioii and exce^^ivo oUianiLiiTa- 
Thoi ; It'' iniiodiietion had la-n mote d«. tiiinental than 
h n 'll' nil i>.) ajf iut< itui*-. ami iht, re wore \'eiy tow hinhl- 
in th.*< oi.nri\ where it wa^ u^ed U])or! whiclione could 
look with rial pha-uie. Again, it tiny wen to innld 
• « ofiomieaily, wer** the\" alwav' pei'-onally '■ati^lied that 
til' 3’ had prepared the mo>t ecoiioniiral tilan tor thc^ l-uild- 
in<j c-ntru'>ted to them ? R\* economical he did not mean 

c urtj'ng c-ver}’ room or apartment ciowui to the absolute 
iriinimum in size, f'ut weie the^^ rightly distributed so as 
cu c'n>ure tile greatest econoirt\’ in the manaffeinent or 
lunniiie ot the buddiii!?, he it a hou.'-e, a taetorv. or a 
c f-tem-T' :al binldins .' Tiit exeicise ot their protessic n w a^ 
a servn e ju^t as should be evtr\" bus-iie-v^ in the 

‘-ounti^v : every biuiding tiiev |ilanned which wa^ adapted 
to the iiio'-t ethi jcuit and eeonomioal woikiiig thi^v wcu'e 
adding te the wealth of the nation, wlnift c‘\ci'v badj v- 
planncMl and i]l-*dc‘'''gm d buildiiie; v a.- d'"- pa tin 2 it, "jt 
l.ad ofti n !- •. Till! d to him wlien greniT throusli manv old 
tac tei'c*'. UvCiehttU'-i and c'omnic'i'c ial building'' that theic 
w a" an « normou" wa-tage of man-pc)Wcr to thi nation 
thruugh m>inuta< tuiinir and handling gi'ods and carixunc: 
cm bu''inc‘''-'es undt'r "U. h conciitic^ns, and not only a vast- 
AiTt- nt man-])Ower. hut a direct cash lo-s and lower pro- 
(inetion than there would be if carr ed on in modern, well- 
planned and weil-ecpiipped buildings. 

Teiirhing the quv 'itioii r.f registration, Mr. AYatklns re- 
called that the po'^ition at the outbreak of the war was 
that the attempt to proceed b}' leiii.slarion, partU^ owing 
t'l the failure cd liegotiatiolis with the Society' ot Arclutect", 
had been abandoned, and the general bud}' ot members 
ot the Itova! lii'-titule had apj/ruved the principle's of a new 
I'hartc-r. w 1 i* h w .i'. to cm]»ower the' U.l. IhA. to sc't np a 
lo‘gsler ef Arc Intel ts. Idider ih.s Chaitc'r, the' Coij o- 
rate memln is of the Rc>val w; le to be called 

rh.irten d An lutec-ts.“ vind the' othn- “ Registc'U'il 
A rehl tei U “ , l)Ut clu ib'tc c t ( d proc c'durt by i liai tei “teemed 
to hiiti to bo ihat it u a" eiitirc'^v a vohintai v nu a''Uri', and 
itiiirht tad it mc'niber''Ot the [irofession outside the R.l R A. 
did not n The nt'w (’ouncil was pledtjed to make a 

rinai etfort to ("itahiish the unity of the jii-nte'-^ion. or m 
othi-r word", to trv to ainvc' at an airre cmient with the 
'^mietv ot Ao-liiri'ets. Without such an aiireement. it 
a]q>ear<'d to be H". le"" to attempt to proceed by legislation, 
auil pr '"umalilv the \'"hou!d have to fad back on ])roc ecluie 
by Chaitc'r As tin- cpiesiion c-i rc'gstiation wa" ot such 
iirg. nl and vital i ni]'iortanc*c‘, he ]»ropo"ecl to cic-vote their 
m-xt m«M*ting fi^ it" c'onsHh'ration. 

Speaking of the* now sc'u’e of cliargos, with it" 'in n a-i d 
b'c" for "mail work", and the gem lal I'l'c iiom o to 0 p'l 
cent.. Mr. Wark'n- "aid it wui" a mattei for "* rious eon- 
"ideiation w llet her t he\' in the* pIoMliec's would bf' able to 
<d>taiM the m'w x( ah'. It w a" idle to dt'nv tliat ii" a re'-ult 
ot the war the* relati\e rew'ard" of brain ])ower and mu'eular 
po VC er had bec'ti (‘<^n"i(h’rabl v ehange'd to the disadvantage ot 
the tormc*r : aivhiteets. then'Torc*, had a eon"iderabh' elaiTU 
to increa"ed < inolument-, if they c'ould get them, and he 
hi lic-ved th.it sooner or later the brain w'orker mint 
reeei v'e mort adequate rc‘onmpcm"e. He regrottc’d that in 
tli<‘ new scale no d'lferi me had been made between plain 


ta, ti ry and \caiehc)U"e woik. and othc'r l-u Iduigs c-ntading 
a great amount ot air’"tm' and cdieinl detafls. In hit 
Opinion, rht' i (om'in.ea! ]r]anning and ck Signing of indu"- 
trial bUihhng" was a )>ranch ot woik in which it w A" to 
tile nation^s advantage that architects should be em- 
plo^'c'd, and to attempt to get such a -cak as 6 per cent, 
would tlmo't r-rtainly throw such woik into other hands. 

Architects’ Assistants. 

At a recent meeting of the Architects' and Surveyor"’ 
Assistant.^’ Professional Union, Captain R. G. Lewelhn- 
Evans, chairman of the Aletropolitan Executive Com- 
mittee, stated that although the Union had only been m 
existence for some six months the membership numbeitd 
several hundreds. Certain c_[ualifi cat ions for membership 
liad been laid down to ensure that members of the E’nion 
would be full}' qualified. Probationers w'ould be ehgi)»le 
at a reduced fee for the first five x'ears. AlemLeis weie 
working for the protection of their interests, and tliey did 
not intend that extremists should capture the mox‘enient. 
Their chief aim was the abolition of the undeipaid and 
under- trained assistant ; and thex' also desired to institute 
a sx'stem of scliolarships, such as that of the Architect ui a 1 
Association, to secure open refeiences and feu-m an up-to- 
date emjiloxmient bureau, and to a."sist meml cis in the 
execution of prix'ate commi"Mons and to >tan in piactice. 
Tliex' also recpiired that a minimum xvage foi the juofe-ssion 
"hould he fixed, the chief reason, in tlie spcalui'." opinion, 
hoing to emure that thex’ should no longer be c'X'j'loited hx 
lU'iOiant Uiban Distiict C'ouncik and othius. "J lie Union 
liacl the sympathy of tlio Ruval Iii"titute of Biitish Aicha- 
teets, the Societx' of Aichitect'^. the Aichitc ctuial Associa- 
tion, and the Surxex'uis'' Institution. Delegates xioiikl 
^hortlx’ be appointed to meet repie^entatix of the Royal 
institute, and ten delegates xxere being sent to tiie con- 
ference of the Profe^Monal ^Yorkers' Ecdeiaticn. Thex' 
had also been promised Parliament aix' tiqq oit in aiix* 
capacitx' in xxhich it might he lequiied. Blanches 1 ad 
been formed at LiverjiooL Biimingham, and ]XolX^ieh for 
co-operation xxith the London branch. Numleii" of local 
secretaries had been co-opted 111 xarious distiicts, end 
numerous letters, mostlx' stating cases cf injustice, had 
hei n received from them. A letter had ab'O l^een leeeived 
fiom a xvoilting carpenter, expressing sxnipathx' xcith tl e 
local airliiti ftuial a""if'tanTs. x^ho. to his mu prist', leceixtd 
1( "" w aues then he did. 

Air. t'. AkLaehlau l.Ll, Hon. ^’eeietary ot tit' Vnxn. 
aiiiLOUiices that a-" nuuix assistant." are uiml le to join 
through laek of jieisonal aequaiutanceship xxith n emit is 
who would propOM' tlieip, it has 1 ceil decickd for the pie- 
seut to di si, erne xxith tlie foimahtx. 

R.E Institute. 

'Ihe R.E. Institute has leen estrbhkhcd foi the cli.-- 
"t mination of professional information to the C fticeis of 
tlu' Gorps of Rox'al Engineers, and for histoiioal. sc-ientilie. 
and educiUiona] pui]'ost'". Aieml ership is o]'t‘U to all 
( >tneer" of the Royal Engineers, R.E. ecial RtM'rve, and 
Ib'iiitoiial Ihiits, all tern] orarily (’ommis"ioiicd Ofiicei." 
of R.E., and Officers of Ox'eiseas Engineer ( orps. Offict'is 
max continue mem bom hip after leaxuug tlie serxfiee, paying 
>uli"Cn[)tions at the tale for the rank lield by them on 
retirement. Alembers xxill rcceixe Cv'pit's of all regular 
au<l other spoeial ]nib]ications of the Iu"titi.te. 

Tlie Secretary will supplx' anx* Books, Alaps.Tmtnina-uts. 
ate., oil the market <it the loxx'est ])ossible teims to memi eis 
it'quinu^ them, and will he at all timc" xx filing to render 
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Ivlp in thL> (liiectK'n. oc isi ti ' him al jnh aii*.;! a in 

of a noii-conti'l^'ntia^ nitnr'^ on application froj . nicinl.ti-. 

Tile Eiitrance Sub^ciiption for mcinbcr^ i^ il. ami the 
Annual Subscription as loiloNt's -(.Taicral Othc* I's, 
(’(jloiuls. a'ul Lt -('ulomis, :^(k\ ; H liors, 2ov. ; ('aptaius, 

; Liouts,. i2nd Liciits.. airi P)uart(a nia.stcrs. ]o^. 

The K.E. Libraiies incliuh' tito Hcicipuai^ws aaiT 
Oircii latino: Libraiy at the Hfjist* CuarTs. V,TatviialL 
London, the Tabraiy at the F. Oliatfian!. amU laiirain s 
at sonio out-statioiH. The intanheiship m the sauio* a^ for 
thc R.E. Tn'^tinne The '^nlisailprinn m ITo pn .uminM : 
no I'litJ alK e lea. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Modem of the War ^lenioiiaL Exhib.tiou 

at tl'e Victoria and Albeit Mu-^nun i. now cio-ed. Sonn^ 
of the exhibits m thn Section hive been ti nnteired to the 
Wa? Mf-noriah Kxhibition now bein-i held e.t Hmiinir^on 
House. The Retrcepe«ni\ e Se( tiou mil i.-intan oproi jer 
the pu‘s nc. 

“ Specification.” 

At the present tnue. avlieii the aeute dtauli of (hvellings 
for the people has hi ought all matters lelatine to budding 
very prouiinently before the notice of the ]iubhc. the 
forthcoming is^ue of Sheeijicatio}}^ of cvhich Tlr. Frecieiick 
Chatterton [F.] is the nevdy appointed editoi. mil be 
looked for with more than usual interest. It will contain, 
together with much technical matter of direct value to 
architect'^, surveyors and municipal cngineeis. sin’ciai 
specially contiihured ai tides on a v.iriety of subjects, sudi 

” The Progress of the Xational Housin^r TIo\ement.'' 
" Bungalows." and " Domestir Looking on Oil Stoves.” 

Professional Notices. 

iMr. H. P. Burke Dotvning [F.] has hr (ui ap])oint»'d 
Oioccsan Surveyor for Southwaik. 

Mr, Edwarcl Meredith [A.], 9 AVoodville Poad. Oolder's 
Green, has enteivd into partneisliip with Mr. F. A. 
Edwards, architect, of 17 Flouuhton Street, Kingswav. 
Their practice as architect;s and surveyors will be carried 
on under the style of Messrs. Meredith lic EdwarrE, at 
17 Houshton Street. Kinsf^wa.y. W.r‘.:2. 

Mr. John GoFridge [F.] and iMr. Paul Coleridge [A.]. rT’ 
IT Xoith Auflley Str*'et, have entered into partner.shi]) 
With Tlr. C. W. Short, Jnr.. of ”26 M'cst TTtli Street. X< w 
York City, U.S. A, Their pra( tier v ill hr* rallied on at 
both addr<*s-.L‘s. 

Appointments open and wanted. 

BvlcHdad. — ^\T^I ltcrl, a yoinur ardittcct [A.K.l.B.A. j. 
undfu- 30, uninaire‘(l, to g:o uut to Baghdad ti;r Canton- 
ix]'-nt uoik and hot«T con-struc tjnn. Slmulrl lx well uj> .n 
<-onr rete and 'te»‘l con^.t^uet joii Sahuy ahrurt IdUO p*“]’ 
annum ; quart, rs found ; ])as-am- jiaul. Ap])lu ant- to 
‘ .dl or write. M s^r^. Mcteah lV: (brig, Imjienal Buihhni:-. 
,7U K']icr-way, AV.C 

R'lVo K'lruu — A well-ktun^n tiini ol Honci Ixtuie a ri hu 
t( 1 t- n-qiiir tbj‘ s<-ivice^ oi a hiLdily < nmpeu nt ,indiit<*i - 
tuiMl d‘ s'gm r and dranght'-rnan [.\ B I fJ A ] :17-33 

S.ilary hv ariaiige ment. Kxoallrnt ju’e-p-M ts Pm nian <d 
ahility. — Ueply, A. W." < 'o Si ( r- tary P.l.B A,, 9 Con- 
V 111 r St i.M't. 

AmffiTl(T. jn-t 71 turned tiom (7inada \ < ry 

lafg.* e\pi iMUie nt Fraiiie n hf>llow tile and rape] < on'. 
sfiu' tion inelhorE nt biuldincf '!s opm to .ui unrueibate 
e nea ere Tnx*nt. — Xddu*-- ' B.” < b The S iniaiv B.l B..\. 

9 Conduit Street, W. 


MINT IKS. 

At the Flint (i. lit la’ M t Tail, th.i uai \ ) ol tin S( 'sn.n 
InlO-go, h--id Til stlav, 4tii \o\- nibi r, CilU. at S 3n p m 
— Pr, -cut • ''.It. dfhu \\'. Sitiip-'-n. /*< '•“h .//, \n ila ('ie. i 
97 l'edo\\ ,, 'll!! lu'hiiir 17 m mb't, ot rh* r<eaiieii ': M 
A-siu ,a ft s ■ im t u line 4 mt-iiil. i - lU ? ir* ( '■ i me i ! . : .7 HiUi, 
Assih lb) i.M I nil lU'-, and num< utu- v-itoi'- i !i. 

]\b 11 uTt‘- • -T t ht' hn .-t . Ili !il 1 ’ 3 1 1 1 ,1 mte, 1 ') i o. \\ < o i a i « n 
a- laatl and -.eie'd a- t iIIt.T, 

Tii.‘ Hon )* rare i>ad a M* --ae. tu-m the Kiiie. 

I XjU’essin.^r H s .Ma|t sT\ - < .tilth lent e iha’ T il, an hit* . TUT •( 
ploTa.-uni Would do lu:l niU'i * t-. th. eo- at n s pi ,ii-. hdii i, - 
til IT Ir-T upon thi ill in tin* Xat '..n s u, 3 p ,,t ,, i lUistim turn 
Tile iq.-ldiliT ihilMU'd till J \ AT ( : T’ l AT. ADTUlUs^ i it t he 
''<--- 0 - 11 . 

On th** I'loth-n 1 r ih- Am**! * an Amha'-ail -r. -, ( ,-,ii<]* >1 
i)y ill** Pit*->dt*nt or th*- th-ya' Acad, my. a \ -t* *it thanks 
\s as ])a--i*d To till Pi- - d- nt l-v a* - ‘amaTion 

Tn-* Pi**-nt-*nt Kp.nia b; . lU. n--])* -nd.-d. t h* ]>ro( * t-di ne- 
r. 1 ihi Ha u-d a r In p m 


Books received. 

T\nrn<_\v\ T'-xir.ix |1V Wah r o ur::, 1; ! l: \ s rh IT illii- 

TMTlOh-. so J Paiy. 65 6-/ n-t Lan-*. Jh^* J’.n-llr V 

BriLMN-T r. -X'TRVi, II- -x . A '\t-hn'_-k -jii th- Pijii-apl- and L>*ta 1- --i 
Mn K-rn c-hi-ti , 1 . r.-j-i n-r rha n-i* i-f snid- i-t- and I’l i-UK-d M ji 
\dv,aiL *.l C .'ir-c. By U:..*’! - V .md n f-rj-' \ AF.ti 9 It. irh --d t 
ia.al-.-hKir-^-d s,, 1 , 1,1 uj-a i-K ij/ n.t U 1 Bat-h-ni Lta 

K.-w i.i B-ipiiii.* B Ui.' tK. a'ldy-.^ .-1 Jiii-ni Brna By .U-tia 

a B'l d" cx,- d ii;d t hl.a*!* -1 W.Tariv--] Sni) illil-TiaTi<t:i- 

*-0 Lo’id l'*19 ]<•* n- 1 IB T Bar-ioi,] -n Hj.jh Hfiit.anj i 

The Ixm -iRiAL C‘>rv*_iL t--r. trl in ui-ixu iM-r-ruv . Ih- -t<--rv oi .c 
r. x-jliuoii 1-1 md'utn.tl d- l-ji-'u. at Oh.* (...rruu T L-un<!anen> 
S*J 1 So ]ol') 1*; n*T Mf-’r-.-.K v so.[., 44-47 s- M.irrnjU I.aii-* ’ 

BEIAIL BE-I-ItX IX ItEIXEaPa-^U- i X-.RETK' W,T\ -T- .ial r I- r-ln^ TO 
th-- u -iiur, iiifuT- 01 rli- la .M<-r.*-.(i (h n-.i- u- 19 LivTaULi - <■ * tla* I.-.n-l- n 
( --uiav ,I By Ex art s Aiulraw- j; sj^ f W-t-i laiin- n-u- 

illn-rraTion- s,, j-Ui,! 1'*]*) lU n- t i r.-i-i-'' s Iwvn ,v Ci* Bid , 
-o JU-.jx sTr-i- t eiraiid 1 


NOTICES. 


THE SEi'OXJ) (UIXERAL tlKETlXe (OKDI- 
XA RY) of tl,r- Sf-Aon 1 '.-1 !i 20 w lil t.o l,,-],! fill )XJ)A Y. 
Um XOX'E.MBER. ,it S p i,:,. f,,i- tlie folluwinu 

})Ui p( i.ses ; 

Tn reml the iMinutes of tlie i^h*eting lud.l Hh Xov,*iii- 
bei : toTBihllv to adniit niejubers attt'iidiiig for the 

iTi’St time sinre tiieii elc( tloll. 

To 3 (-ad the follow nm Pap«*r : — 

THE PHOHrATMS oF l.OXDGX HOFSTXG. 

F>y A\ . Tv. Daxudoi: {Ah T]on-.inq CoinBii,s>ion“r for 
tlie Loudon .\reu. 


Scale of Professional Charges, Clause 9. 

At the Cmieial .M*‘etiuir ' Ibi-im*,-) to la* held Monday, 
1-1 I)f*e*‘in bi-r. the ( fiuinum will nnjc »* t ht' anu*ndment of 
< Liusc 9 of tile Si ah' of Pi’of 's-ional Chargt‘<, in ordt'r to 
brine it mt*) eonformitv wjHi tin' ‘ Seale <J Aiehitcv 
}•(*(«- tor Housing Si'henies ' n'eentiv auieid hetwt't'u the 
Pv o*al rnstitute ,iml the varioii.s ( h)A enimcnt I)c]>artinent9 
eone**rne*i. 1 his l,t,ttci sc. do was pul)li-lu*d intlie Jtn'Rx \l 
for -Sf'ptem })er, p, 29.3 


Election of Members. 

•le.'lion of .\ri ‘iila'i's auMUged for (lie 1 -t Fr***'!!!! <*r 
n f)o-tponed to the 7th Jamiaiy, ]92i>. The nonu- 
etion will })e <)nnoiuie(*d at tlie nuM-line 
nd pul)lis}sof| in lii** fojjowinu issur 


Tdie * 

h-ls b.*r 

nanous for’ tin 
of t lie 1 -;t f )('<'et(i lx 
of tin* doriiN \L. 




()Lli F^>L’\TA1X, ^ALuNlLA, 


AX ARCHI'J'ECT'S AVAR EXPERIENCES IX FRANCE AXE THE BALKANS. 
By Edward AAKrrex, F.S.A. [iV], Alajor, Royal Serbian Army. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th June, 1919. 
tu AugU'-t the 4th. 1914, I had iieA'er particularly hothered about my age, and had more or 
less taken it for granted that I was mucdi the same age as other people, but on the morning of 
the Hth I realised that I was considerably older than some, a realisation probably eomiuon to a 
few other niembers of this Institute. Like many of my friends, I at once rejoined, as a veteran, my old 
Corps, the Tims of Court Kitles. and also at once sent in my name and, as it seemed to me. rather con- 
^picuom qualiiications for military service of the eonstructiv e order, to the War Office. A very polite 
amd evasive rej^ly was all I {)l)tained from the War Office. The Eeserve Corns, however— the Ll’.lLC. 
— kept me busy. We drilled— how we drilled! — at the Temple, early and late, in the gardens in the 
<iutiaun, and on the gravel of the dark courts in the gloom of late winter afternoons. We route- 
marched on Saturday^, we billeted in Surrey villages, and ^coi’ed the country side with trenche^, 
wielding our spadc*'^ and picks wdth elderly zeal and energy. In the interludes of these employlnent^ I 
earned on my practice for a while — through the first winter of the war. and far on into 191o. All my 
rolaist, young and capable staff, of course, had gone, and most of my work was closed down, but some 
remained that had to he tini>hed, and through those intolerable early months of *15. I stuck it out in 
|j(mdoii, feeling, I fear, the must hideous envy of those who marched away. At last, in September of 
1915, 1 got clear, and since the War Office didn't seem to ha^'e a use for mv, I volunteered for tlu‘ Eed 
Cross, and, as a “ gentleman orderly " of the Franco-British '* Croix Eouge Francaise,” I went straight 
out to the temporary military hospital at Arc-en-Barrois. 

This hospital of some 159 beds, established in the chateau and grounds of the Due de Eenthievre. 
and in the hospice of a convent in the little towm of Arc, near Chaumont, I found full of French Avouiided, 
and in a high state of activity. My experiences there were very novel to me. I had had a good deal 
to do Avith the planning and building of permanent hospitals before the war, and Avas ejuite familiar, 
theoretically, with hospital sy.stems and hierarchies, hut wdien I [duuged into the active work of a 
hospital as a hiimhle participant, I felt, just at tirst, a new boy — with a A’engeance. The other orderlies 
varied in age, character and profession — in age. from cheerful youth of 20 or thereabouts, to a 
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mjture ex-Colonel of Tliere wa> ono (jtlier architect and iiieinber of this ftL'?titute, Ldiuund 

h'i^ller, who was amongst the hardest-AVorkiiig and rno^t devoted of a con^jiienoii^ly liard-working and 
devoted band, who subsequently got a eolmnis^ion in the Field Artillery and. to niy intense regret, 
died la^t year. The cluef orderly was the well-known painter, Wilfred de (ilehn, now Captain E.A. 
This gentleman fulfilled an extraordinary number of functions with wonderful coinpeteiice and with 
unfailing courte-y, ^ym 2 )atlly, and good nature. He carried stretcher^ with the re-t of u^, he drovt* an 
ambulance him-elf. and took charge uf <uir rnidniglit convoy^ to the di>tant ^station to fetch in batches 
(, wounded men. fre-h from the battlefiekh of the Argomie. He had acquired a knowledge of the 
mechanism and manipulation of the X-ray apparatus, and the ])hotographie work connected with it. 
and iMU the whole atfair. He a-sisted, if required, in the oj^erating theatre, and readily turned hi- 
hand to any job that wanted doing, never seeming to be tired or boivd. knowing every patient by 
name, and alway- having a cheery or sympathetic word for everybody. In the midst of all his occupa- 
tions, he could and did find time for jovial games of cards amidst tlie beds of the qua>i-convale^cents, 
and his ])ta‘fect command of tlie French language and unvarying geiiiality gave him a popularity and 
an infiuence with these poor battered soldiers that kept alive di.it cheerful o}>timi-m which 

i> one of the first essentiah of a well-run hospital. 

I had to begin at the beginning and to do whatever was demanded of me. or snemed to Ik* rt*quired, 
a- be-t T could— and my function- were variou-. The day. if it was fine, alway- began vith carrying 
out patient- on -tretchei’s from the various wards, on the ground and u|q>er fioor- of tlie cliateau, 
into tile garden under the big trees and -belter-, and e:>tabli-hing them in gruup:^ with their card- 
aiid hooks and cigarette- as much a- ]wj>^iblt according to their fancy. This, especially wdieii the 
dav wa- verv fine, and the batches large, wa- at first ratlier hard work — some of the men were heavy, 
and the -tone stam of the chateau -teep and hard. Hut one soon got used to it, and acquired ” rowing 
hands ” from the strain and friction of the -tretcher handles. The patient- e^tabli-hed in the garden, 
there were all .-orts of thing.- to be done — tloor--crubbing, bed-making, sweeping out. tidying U2>. carry- 
ing sacks of clothing, mattresses, etc., to the di-inf ect or or back again, and at midday and at six o'clock 
tlie meal- tu he carried to the w^ards or into tlje garden. For a couple ot wveks I was butler and had 
charge of the cellar-, filling the wine cans from the great casks— for every French .-oldier looks for 
lii- allowance of Pinard " as a matter of course. The cans were bigger or smaller according to the 
Mze of the ward- — big ones for the Salles Joftre, Kitchener. Foch and French, smaller for Gallieiii and 
Peiithkw rt^. but quite heavy to carry two or three at a time up spiral stone -taircases and aliuig 
pa-sjges. Ucca-ionaUy, in th^* aftpniocm, esq)ecially if it was Avet and no one to he carried into or out 
of the giirden, I was able to do rough caiqM*ntry in a workshop in the cellar-, and tin- was a delightful 
change. I made tables and bedside cu}djoards. etc., out of Penger's Food t)r)xe- and any odd materials 
I c<mld find, and neatly 2 )laned and covered the tur)s with white Ameilcan cloth. I’heso were much 
-ought after by the Sisters, who like*d to -marten and fund-h tlu*ir wvird-. I’lie day wa- usually from 
7 <i.m. to 7 p.in., and p)*etty full at that. Of'casioiially tliere wen* eall- for the ainhulanca* servi(‘e to 
meet the night train- eight mile- away, to evacuate com alese^iits and hiing in fre-li patient.-. This 
was always a })Opuiar service, th(»ugh a very chilly one a- tla* autumn o'ept on towards winter. 

Starting out about 10. dO, and running in line of tliree or four e.fi-, the tlanng !am[)s -hining on 
sleeping white villages aial theatrical lor)king trt'es, w-* to the -ration for the 11 -omething train 
thiit s(*ldom CMiiiL* in before midnight, and fnajiumtly not much befoi'o 2 next morning. After seeing 
our cauc/u's oil‘ with tremendous hand-shakings, and (airefiilly ranging and litting into tlie amhu- 
Laioes the jjoor bandaged new' arrivals on their blood-stained -ti'etclaus, we rolled gf*ntly back 
through icy ini-t- to the ho-pital, carried the 2 )atients to tlulr wairds, and then .-u[)ped giaiially by the 
fire in the great kitchen of tlie chateau, and s(j to bed-— geneiviliy about H a.m. 

Such was the life, varied for nie now' and tlien by assi-taiaa* in the openOing tlu*atre, which WTis 
sometliing of a trial, hut (piitf* (aidurable aft<.*r tlie tir-l time, by ju’eteiahle employment in tin* erection 
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of little wooden building:?, excursions to the timber merchants to choO'?e :?tuff, or even to Chaumont 
for ironmongery, American cloth, and drugs ; or an occasional walk in the forests of the chateau, where 
There were deer and boar^. One most interesting trip in a car was a conspicuous event. It was a 
business journey to Bar-le-Duc •'"a delightfully architectural town 1 knew of oldj, pas:?ing through 
-everal devastated towns and villages, and getting close to the French front, whose guns were heard 
cuJi<tantly sixty mile'> away at Arc. I went as draughtsman to make notes of X-ray tables and the 
like. My stay at Arc was cut short by a recall to England on urgent affairs, and I returned before 
I>Heember. This brief participation in the acti\ e work of a war hospital made a great impre><ion upon 
iiie — on the whole a cheery one. in spite of much inevitable ^adnes^ and ugliness. I came away with a 
ereatly increased respect for the skilled intelligence and kindliness of doctors and of nun-?e^ for their 
drvoted patience and energy : and to the French soldier^ who were our patients, I shall never lose 
my profound admiration for the immortal courage 
iiiid immortal gaiety of France as shown by these 
poor gallant fellow-, with many of whom I became 
ik-t friends, and with one or two of whom I have not 
ceased to correspond. 

A short winter hi England enabled me to wind 
up my affairs, and by the beginning of February. 

'16, I felt ready for another and a larger venture. 

I was again making approaches to the War Office, 
when a sudden and unexpected call on the telephone 
suggested my going out at once to Corfu to find a 
-ite for, and establish and build up, a temporary 
hospital for the Serbian Army, large contingents of 
which were then arriving from Montenegrin and 
Albanian ports after the terrible winter retreat over 
the mountain^. After *24 hours' deliberation I ac- 
cejUed the charge, and in nine days' time was off 
again under the Eed Cro^b, but in the bcrvice of the 
Serbian Belief Fund this time, with a small advanced 
guard of doctors and nurses, for that beautiful ibland 
which I had twice previously visited for a few hours 
on a peaceable trip to and from (ireece. 

We got to Brindi-i, vin Baris and the Mont 
Cenis, Turin and Bologna, uneventfully. At Brindisi 
we were actually comleiimed by stress of weather 
and hostile submarines to spend nine dreary dav'^. 

Thib ancient Boman port, when once its few interebting Boman relics and its little old church have been 
inspected, is not an engaging town, and a chill wind and grey skies combined, with hope differred, 
to make our hearts rather sick. It was here, however, that I tiivt came into contact with tlm 
Serbian Army, in the persons of a few officers, being, indeed, met at the station on arrival bv a genial 
and specially deputed colonel. After constant visits to the Britisli Consulate and the British and 
French “ tkmimandants de la Place," after much telegrajffiing to Ijondon, and after the purcliase ot 
stores, and of a preliminary batch of hospital bedsteads, and after several false alarms as to sudden 
departure, we were tinally, and at short iiotice, bundled aboard a small French steamer, whose sole 
debignation caused such immense amusement and ddiglit to all British sailors and soldiers in the port 
that explanations of this hilarity were frequently demanded by the French, and were not very easy to 
give. It consisted in the two letters B.F.’’ painted conspicuously on her bows. In this undesirable 
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craft, her little >aloon packed \yith. stout Serbian coloneK and inajor>. with a French officer or two. and 
several doctor^ and luiise-, we made our perilous way on a line, still, dangerously moonlit night to 
Corfu. I reposed as best I could on a pile of baggage on the fore hatch. It was very cold, and when , 
we landed next morning in brilliant ^‘Uii'^hiiie on that beautiful island. I hjund 1 had >0 far lo.-^t in\ \ (hta- 
as to be reduced to barely audible and very husky whispers with whicdi to reiiort to II.B.M.'s Coinnh 
The Consul, however, accepted us, whispers and all, in a friendly and most hospitaldt^ manner which 
reflected credit on himself and hi- country. AVe were soon in-tailed in rooms, and I at once began, 
mo-tly in husky French, my enguirie- as to the need- of the Serbian Army, and of the ]Ma-,4biIitii- of 
gettino- a hospital site, iireferably with some building^-. I made the acquaintance of the French 
General in Command, and of the heads of the French and Serbian Army medical >tu*viee-. and within a 
few davs was scouring the country in military motor-cars in search of a Gte. 

The weather, after the glorious summer-like day of our arrival, had turiu'd -toriny. wet. and 
relativelv chill. The gloom of the atmospheric conditions heightened, if po-ible. the gloom of the 
terriblv -ad and denre-sing sights that met me at every turn, a- -oon a- the town, with it- -mart ciwd- 

of promenading oflicers. Serbian and Greek, in new' uniform-, it- 
eaie- and its sho})s. was left behind. A mile or two out, ana 
one [)lunged into a beautiful country indeed, of lulls and olivr- 
groves, orange and lemon tree^. with the blue .-ea lap})ing it- 
shore^, the Corfu Mountains to west and north, and the great 
craggy ridge- of Albania acro-s the bay. but a country who-n 
natural charm wa.'^ horribly manvtl by the miserable, squalid, 
muddy camp- of the wasted, starved and .-orrow- stricken 
Serbian Army, which had been ferried, and wms ^tiil being 
ferried, from the coa-ts to the north, chiefly in British ship- 
to tind refuge, rest, and recovery in Corfu. 

After rejection of many offered po-itions. for many and 
various rea-on- — no w'ater or bad water, no n^ads or bad road-, 
malarial neighbourhood or un-uitable -oil— Ave struck at la-t up- 
on an excellent site, a fairly large *' A’illa,** with good barn- ami 
outbuilding- and wide, w'ell--heltered grounds, with ])lenty of 
shadA" oli\’e trees, close to the >ea. Here the ho-pital, con-isting of Ireiich demountable hut- and tent-. 
Avas soon put up : doctors and nurses arrived, and ]>atients rapidly filled the extemporised Avards. It 
fulfilled its duties for dA^e months, and then the Serbiaji Army, restored, reclothed, rearm(‘d, and 
thoroughly set up again. Avas shi])ped over to Salonica to take part in the reconque-t of its native land. 
AAb* folloAved in September of 191b — 84 people, Briti-h and Serbian, and Avith >ome oOU t(.»n.- of baggage 
and tents. We Avere encamped for ^onie tAvo months on the out.-kirts of Salonica, Avhile my hunt for 
a .-ite began again. After long and difficult journeys, in Ford cars, over hundreds of miles of atrocious 
roads, ami inspecting all sorts of impossible s})ots. I decided upon the sandy plain of Sorovich, a dikqu- 
daterl war-Avorn little Turkish tOAvn on the railw ay between Salonica and Mona.-tir, on the .-lioiv of tht* 
little lake of Fetrsko, ami some l.SbO feet above the -t^a. 

Here I commandeered an old stone Turki.-h Avarehou><‘ or guardhouse, standing on the Avide 
common. AA'here in peace-time the local fairs Avere Avont to be held, and here Ave (piickly recon.-tituted 
our ho-pital, and began receiving patients, mostly Avounded men straight from the Serbian front, a- 
feAV miles awniy in the mountains, long before it AAam regally re<idy. It avu:^ .'^oon in ,-hape, hoAvever, 
and. temporary a^ it Ava-, consisting entirely of tent- and such hut'> as Ave could improvise, it wa.- 
destined to last a full year, though at tirst Ave lived in cfuistant ex[)ectation of iiioA'ing on to Monastir. 

We member.- of the Staff of the Sixth Hospital Ftiit of the Serbian ]teli(4 Fund, Avho, since tin- 
early summer of lOBb laid kept [Monastir in Meady mental focu^, a- our tirst de-tination on Serbian 
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territory, and who, from tiie little mountain-girt plains of Sorovich, liad daily listened for many weeks to 
the thunder of the Allied guns, twenty miles off to the north-west, had listened also with quiet incredu- 
lity to constant rumours of the fall — imminent, and even actual — of the fated town. We gazed with 
longing, from neighbouring hilltops, at its slim white minarets, gleaming in the Macedonian sunshine, 
splendid even in November. Suddenly, in the third week of that month, rumour hardened into 
credible report. The Allied artillery was dominating the town, the enemy was moving out. By 
Saturday in that week uncertainty, but of an optimistic order, still lingered, and, on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 19th, was finally and gloriously dispelled. The enemy had moved out, bag and baggage, 
and was trekking northward on the Prilep Road. 

A cheery lieutenant of the A.S.C. rolled up to our dilapidated front steps in one of those queer- 
looking little two-se iters compounded of a shabby old chas-is with precarious-looking boxes somehow 
attached to it. Avdfich are the delight of British subalterns, to give m, over our hospital tea-cups, the 
great new^ at first hand. 

He had actually been in the town. Br^atly daring, and to Avin a bet, as it seemed, he had dashed 
mto Tlona-tir in the misty tAvilight of early morning, had made a rapid circuit of the nearer streets, 
and dashed out again, though, at that hour, the Germans and Bulgars were ))y no means clear of the 
town. They marched out finally about S a.in., thus evacuating Monastir upon the exact annWersary 
of their entry in ’15. 

The good neAvs decided us : AA'e, too. Avould go to Monastir, and eaily on ^londay morning avc 
started, our young Serbian engineer and myself, piloted by a youthful and rather exuberant Serbian 
chauffeur, in one of our light ambulance cars. The day Avas beautiful, but the roads, thanks to their 
intrinsically Macedonian qualities, to haphazard military patchings, and to recent rains. Avere muddy 
auvl deplorable. Within the first tA\u miles and Avell within sight of the hospital Ave came to grief. 
PerceiAung a long couA’oy of heaAw French lorries approaching us, and impatient of Avaiting at the 
roadside to })ass them, our impetuous yo^Hig cbauff'eur turned, incontinently off the road and charged 
on to the level meadow alongside, Avith the intention of rejoining the road further on. We weix- A’ery 
soon badly bogged, completely stuck in soft mud, and after an hour of frantic and fruitless efforts at 
extrication Ave had become an exasperated, OA^er-heated and mud-spattered trio. Happily for ns, a 
cheerful Serbian captain in command of a squa 1 of road-repairing Bulgarian prisoners, armed Avith 
picks and shovels, interA'eued. and aftei’ a good deal of digging, pushing, pulling and shouting, our 
unlucky A'ehicle bumped back on to the load, bursting a tube in the process. Thanks and cigarettes 
to the captain and a feAv drachmas to his broAvn-faced. brown-uniformed, sturdy Bulgars, closed this 
e])i^ode, but Ave Avere by no means out of our troubles Our scatterbrained driA'er, luiA^ing provided 
liimself with French tube^ and an American [)ump that didn't fit their Auilves, AAe Avere obliged, after 
further and exasperating efforts, and the trial of tube upon tube, to send the lame duck home, and to 
Avait, AAntb Avhat patience Ave might, the arriA al of an efficient substitute from the hospital. SandAvichc^ 
and cigarettes, on a stone heap, helped to beguile the tedium of the Avait. and at last the exuberant 
Jiushan buAAled up in the substitute, and at someA\Tiere near noon Ave actually got under Avay and 
trundled off for the Pa-s, which is the southern gate to the great plain of Monastir. 

We forged bravely uphill, past the shattered and twisted railAAay a iaduct, destroyed by the enemy 
in the preAious summer, but since adroitly circumA^ented by Frencli engineers, up and round the 
shoulders of the foothills, through a Avild Scotch-looking country, glancing back at the fine Aiew of the 
little blue lake of Petrsko and red-roofed, Avhite-AvalleJ ^SorOAuch, Avith its suburb of tents, up and up 
till the road AA'onnd into a long A'alley delivered over to the temporary chaos of road mending. We 
bumped over Ivds of froshh -laid boidders. scuttered and squelched along glutinous rat'^, and spla-hvTl 
through pools and moras-vs of mud. threading our Avay amongst the picturesque gangs of Macedonian 
roaduiakers, Avearing rod fezzes or little Idaek ca})S, emljroidered shirts, sa-hes generally red. long- 
skirted darli cloth tunics and cross-gartered or [Uitteed hose, and Avorking under the alert tutelage of 
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Froiicli ** noii-coiiis. " \\ t* overtook coiivuys of hejvy motor lorrio'^ — British iiiicl k roiich thumlering, 

lurching giants diiticult to pas^ in the narrov rutty veay, and string- of carts and pack animaB. all 
engaged in the task of conveying much-needed stores to the hungry town. i 

As we debouched on the fdain and joined the great road from Salonica, near tht^ l^'etty little toWii 
of Banitza, traffic iutensitied. Lorries always, and more lorries, ambulance cars, bagvage waggons, 
travelling kitchens, fur-coated French officers in smart red or blue kejas, crammed into Inirrying 
touristes *' oi mounted on tine but sometimes iidgetty chargers : intantry. cavalry and irtillery : 
humble troops of native pedestrians driving heavily-laden little thin-legger! peonies almost >mothere.! 
in bulging bundles — a strange }irocessional medley of races. French, Serbs. Turk'-, .bw\- and Albanians, 
hur^wing along the wide, muddy road in the open plain under the litful Aovemher slpv and convasthig 
itself terribh^ into masses of struggling, gesticulating, but mostly good-humoured iiieii. hrayine: 
mephitic motors, and restive animals, in the narrow' and tortuous streets and on the narrow aiid 
recentlv strengthened bridijes of the villages. At the bridges, indeed, niO'-t of the mounted nieip, and 
some of the vehicles, splashed and tioundered througli the fui’ils alongside. 

The congestion was lormidahlf at Yerbeni, who-e batteretl 
uwellings, with plastered walls shtlL-mashed and .-hrapnel-pitt^ d. 
looked down from broken casements upon a struggling concour-- 
of men. animals and engines. It was ^tili more formida^Ir at 
Xegochani, a big village which ages ago took e\erv precaution 
against rapid traffic, encroaching u}ion tlie roadway with courT-^ 
and yards and forming a regular bent elbow of a corner near the 
narrow bridge that spans its little shallow' river. FA eii more 
riddled and -battered then neigld-our ^ erbeni, Negoebani still 
valiantly li\ es and lift.- it:- battereil belfiy high in air niiraculoinly 
upo'u its fearfully attenuated base. Here eneigetic and credit- 
al ly patient French officers and sergeant:? controlled the traffic 
with cheermess and Lon don -like efficiency. Thi- task wa- the 
ea-ier, however, for the fact tliat it> tide v»a> nearly all hi oim- 
direction, towards Monastir ; theri' was little coming down. It 
took us at least half-an-hour to make the two or three hund?-ed 
yards of churned mud presented by the niaiji street of Yogochani. 
Onc^ out u]‘>on the hroa<l, tlat, and fairly >traight road agahu 
though still in a rumbling and hooting procession, A\e made fair tra\elling. and hnally -liik’ng (Ti 
the lunihering lorries and spnv-paced trail of horses, mules and Uien. w'e forged ahead anrl tnuidhd 
on mernly in the coraiiany of smart kepis and fur collars. 

Soon the wliite minarets and the domes <uxd red roofs of Yona-^tir ro'-o into clear view agaiiwt 
their background of green footbilis and grey-blue moantaiiis. The town fills the wideniiig mouth of 
a funuel-like valley, and lias rather the (ffiket of having la-en poured from a s^oop ^o to overflow a 
little on to tlie plain, w'liile scattered buildings adhere like casual white '-p!a>h(^^ to the -tta^p >i<les. 

bVe ran in over the last stone bridge, ])a>smg on our right limkeu radway and tlie >hattered 
station, then, on our left, and facing a wide green commoig flte huge. rooHe>-. hurnt-ouf cavalry 
barrack-, j)la^tered and igink-vv'ashed. and found our-elves in the town <ind entering the long, nanow 
street of King Peter, immodiate^v b.Lind the innposing red-banded '* hrasa hats " of two British >taff 
officer>. Monastir was all out r)n its ])avemeiits and door-steps to watch and welcome with mild 
acclamations and re-pectful hanrhclappings the friendly stream of (altering Allies, and onr con.-picuou- 
red. cross, on its big wldtf* dise, brought us a continuous ovation as we buii:.ped^ slrovly over the cobble- 
stones . 

A Siiuling vmuth of -event(*en (U’ eightetii, ovealiearing our ejnjuiihs for tlie Prefecture, hailed us 
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in quaint but serviceable English, and. immediately volunteering as our guide, leapt in beside the 
cluuifeur. and at once began a voluble conversation in Serbian, interpolating the sudden and most 
necessary directions as to the extraordinarily sinuous and complicated route. We wobbled slowly 
round almost impossible corners, and crawled along narrow streets where we seemed a very tight fit, 
and \vhere kindly and applausive citizens obligingly flattened themselves into doonvays, waving us 
welcome as we lumbered b}'. 

Our first impression of Alonastir from within was distinctly that of a tovn of estern rather than 
Ea.-tern type, though the Turkish houses with almost windowloss ground floors and boldly overhanging 
upper 'storeys of timber and planter, supported on wooden brackets, and pierced with latticed viiidow'-. 
are a'- iv-doleiit of the long Turkish dominance a> are the domed white mosques with their slim, soarhig 
mmaivt^. Tntersper>ed with such Oriental vestige^, and forming the greater part of the Southern 
and more modern quarter, are many buildings, public and private, of distinctive French influence. 
Tl;ere ar- prosperous-looking, white free'^tone-fronted houses, protected by vralled forecourts, pleasantly 
provided A\ith tree-' and shrubs, large and lofty many-vrindowed schools, with great play-yards, banks 
and office^', ail very much akhi in effect to buildings of similor purpose in provincial towms of Xortliern 
France. When, how'ever, we emerged upon the rough stoue-pa\ed quays that border the rapidly- 
flowdng stream of the 1 >ragor and are connected by little rough w^oodeu bridges, w*e got a new’ impression 
\ ividly local and charming. 

Especially charming in the late afternoon sunlight of this autumn day, the broad open space 
afforded by the twin qua^s and the rushing river, flanked by low ineguiar buildings, interspersed with 
trees, overlooked on three sides by the great mountain walls, and thronged to-day by the rejoicing 
crowds. iMen and women in the ordinary garb of Western bourgeois, or in the picturesque semi- 
Oriental ’v arieties of i\racedonian dress, young girls wdth dark uncovered locks going gaily arm in arm, 
and vociferous flocks of joyously scurrying excited children. A sprinkling of French and Serbian 
soldiery, all overcoated and capped in the ’* bleu dliorizon ’* of France, for the Serbs have been fitted 
out wdth French capotes and field-service caps — lent a military dash to the shifting medley. There w as 
an air of decorous half-hearted fcHe. of semi-incredulous happiness in delivery from the year-long 
tlu'aldom under Eulgar and Cern^an. There may well, how’ever, have been a premonition of further 
sufferitig, for a still grimmer a ear of bombardment and ruin lay before the hapless tow n. At this 
verv moment the sharp reports of the French “seventy-fives"' crashed and reverberated over the 
town as Boche air -scouts hovered round its outskirts high in the clear light of the setting sun. 

\\'e drew u[> on the cobbled quay at the gates of the Prefecture, and alighting amidst an enthusi- 
astic little crowd, were saluted by beaming Serbian sentries beneath a brave new' tri-coloured Serbian 
flag, and escorted througli a courtyard and up a broad stone staircase by welcoming officers and a 
volunteer <-^cort of garrui-:)!!^ civilians who clattered up behinr] u-, to a wide landing, crowded wdth 
citizens, old and voung, and hazy with the smoke of past and present cigarettes. Irom behind a 
gn*at [rdir of folding door-' came the unmistakable sounds of a meeting. The Prefect and council w'ere 
'-irting. wt‘ w’ere told. Our he-dtatioii and suggestions of wanting wvrt^ })olitely ignored, and a smartly 
uinforme<l \'oiing Ivommesar iiistaiitly threw wade ti)e doors and motioned us to enter. ]\Iue-S})attered 
and tinvtd staim‘d as w’e were, we hesitated to pre^^ent ourselves before the augu-^t a'^'^embly that 
filled tli,^ s(iuare long-windowed room : Imt our entry created a sensation of an obviously flattering 
kiml. The Prefect, a pre\iou^ actpiaiiitance of ^oiiie months' standing, rose from his seat bOore a 
tal'l(‘ on the central dais, oii hi^ right ro.-e a group of staff officers, on his left the civilian members of 
council, anil w*e w'ere greeted literally with outstretched hands and with entiiu^iastic cries of welcoim*. 
As the first renrosentati\e of Great Britain and as the first also of a hospital of any nationality to 
i)re,>ent himself in Wonastir, our advent made an impresr^ion : and wdien, after congratulations to the 
iTefect and council, 1 stated our errand as tlie searcl- for a !)uil(llng in which to establish our hospital, 
enihusiasiu w’as redoubled. \^'e w’ere sedated ar once on the right and loft hand of the Prefect, and 
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asked lo excuse the (‘ontinuance of public business. This did not la^t very lon^. O-e or t\\o conn- 
5>ellors, rather gaunt and worn, rose to ask question^, and were answered : tlie ITrfect iiiude a final 
short :^tateinent, while we sat in the einbra^ure of a tall window, through which the le\el >iniset rays a 
illuinined the grey heads and intent fea^es, the black coats and the uniforms of the assembly, while the 
glass rattled and th'^ room shook to the explosions of the Frencdi guns on the lulls hard by. 

The nie'-uing o\er, \\e were entrusted to a most courteous gentleman, who took us at once to 
inspect a building thought pcj^^ible for our hospital and situated in a rather narrow street. This we 
w'ere obliged to declare after a short inspection quite impossible for our nurpO'-es. But the visit was 
amusing and interesting. The house, which had formerly embodied restaurant, had been ined 
apparently as quarters by the Germans, some of whom had executed with considerable ^pirit in colour 
on the wdjitewashed w^alls vatious fancy portraits of Hindenturg and other German generals and 
notabilities. These were probably not intended as caricatures, but w^ere extremely nai\e ai-d funny 
in effect. 

Xot in the least disturbed by our rejection of the house as a possible hosjatab. but much gratified 
by our amusement over these drawings, our conductor promise<l us a far finer buildinsr for the morrow, 

Avhen we should be conducted by the Colonel Comman- 
dant de la Place in person, and led us off* to inspect 
lodgings for the night. The first house w^e vGited proved 
to be so satisfactory that we went no farther. Pleasantly 
placed with a wnde outlook over tlie common, and pos- 
sessing an ample court -yard of its owm, the house, w'ell 
built and European, was so clean and attractive and its 
inmates so kindly and hospitable that we reeogioisfd our 
luck, and at once took posses>ion of a large, airy, well- 
fumished double-bedded room, tluinked our guide, and 
began to prepare for ablutions in the enormous basins 
supplied to us, when the whole of the family party ir- 
rupted for a chat, bearing a bottle of liqueur and a tray 
of little classes. There was Madame, a plinnp. dark- 
haired young woman conducting a fat little girl of 4 or o : 
Monsieur, enormously tall and very thin, with >liarp 
square shoulders from wdiicli depended a long, limp, flap- 
ping black overcoat, which, with a flat-brimme<l bowler 
hat, he w^ore during the whole of the seance ; a kindly, elderly dame, whose relationship was stated 
to be that of a grandmother, presumably to the fat babe ; and an extremely lender, diminutive, and 
mot amiable old Turkish gentleman in a re4 fez, w'ho seemed to be some sort of family connection, or 
at any rate an intimate lodger. Conversation wdth this gentleman wais difficult on our part, neither 
of us had any knowdedge of Turkish or of Arabic, but on his part no difllcultie^ seenu'd to he pre>ent, 
and he kept up an unceasing flow of talk with obvious enjoyment to hiiii>elf. M e managed to eatlier 
that he had > pent .'^ome years in EgyjR and liad re[)eatedly seen Lor Cromer.” 

The remainder of the company spoke fretdy in ^Serb to my Serbian companion. Darkness gatliere 1 , 
and our production of u full box of matches to a-«si^t in lighting the lain]) led to exclamation^ of admira- 
tion and, of course, to our gift of the box and a general discussion of ])rivutions during enemy occupa- 
tion. TliO^e were, to say the least of them, very irksome. Bread waib terribly dear, milk almost noii- 
exi-tent. -ugar Is francs a kilo. The sweet highiy-scenttvl liqu^air wdiicli was so ho^idtably ])res>ed 
u[»on u>, however. seemed to show that little Inxuries somehow lingered, and the ])resenct' — sii])^pr|uentlv 
discovered — of a dozen fat chickens in a wired pen in the courtyard show'ed that the enemy had left 

some re>onrces behind. 
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Tlie Bult/ari \u< had inarched off all the doctoi-. native or other, with their troop?, and uo hospital 
or medical >ervice of any kind remained. Our ho<t^ had not been positively molested by German? or 
I'hilgars, ]‘ut liad had uieinber'^ of both armies quartered upon them. They found the Germans better 
luaniiered and more reasonable thaa the Buljiars. w'ho, they said, were frequently harsh and brutal. 

The niyht wa? tranquil. Xo liumb- (jr sliell? arrived in the town, but early next morning much 
Inure welcome arrivals were manifest, and coffee and milk wdth a little loaf of very good Bulgarian 


tread, costing twm francs, appeared for Itreakia^t. 

Bromptly at the appointed moment a -maiT, cheeiy Serbian ]^lajor calBd to make the exeii''es 
of the Coiruaan l.int. \>}iO had ju-t recei'v'ed notice of the coming of the Crown Prince and of an official 
i>euru ^^-rvTce in the Cathedial. and to help us in our quest for a hospital building. 

Lnder thi> kindly coiu'oy the que-t r^peedily aiid sacce^sfully termiiiated. barely a stone's throw' 
from our lodgine"*. in the Gymnase. which we found to be api'ropnate beyond all expectations. It i? 
a larnm cniadrangular structure plastered and ochre-wa-'hed externally, standing freely in open ground, 
w'ith a pleasant ffower garden and a large tree-planted court danked by a long low' range of kitchens, 
bath and laundry rooia-\ and a pictiire>oyie domed old Turki-^li Hamam standing detached by the gate. 
It contjiiiis dho an internal court or garden with tlie inevitable central fountain basin. Its fine damen- 
>ioris, it? numerous large rooms, wdde corrddors, admirable lighting and ventilation, and great easy 
-ttdrcases, offered every reasonable facility for a hospital of from four to five hundred beds, and upon 


conditions transcendently sn]>erior to those of the make-shift war hus[)ital we had at best expected to 
establish. Xot the least valuable of amenities are an abundant water supply from the hills hard by 
Miid tlie immense extent of well-lit basement rooms, or semi-subterranean cellars, which were destined, 
a- ^ub-;equeiit events ordain^^d, to fulfil the most important futictions. 

We at once stated our extreme satisfaction, and our tenancy w as immediately secured by a Asnting 
attached to the great entrance and announcing reservation to the use of the Serbian Belief Pund 
Hospital. A company of Serbian infantry w'ere already in temporary occupation, and sentries were 
placed at the doors. Feeling thus confirmed in the possession of our building and secure against im a- 
^ion bv others of the competing Allies, for the town had been quartered between the Trench. Italians, 
Bussians and Serbs, who were all seeking temporary barracks, onr Major undertaking to hoki the 
bouse against all comers, and confident in the efficacy of the writing on the gate, we decided to leluin 
at once to Sorovich and to send up a doctor and nurses forthwith to Ijegin medical woik. 

We were soon upon the road. and. but for tedious delays at the narrow bridges and in the still 
oougested village streets, for all sorts of ti’atfic, military and other, w'as still poining towaid^ the town, 
We made good spce(l and swept up to the battered old lurkish guard house, whicn formed our me^^^ ut 
Sorovicli, in the early afternoon. 

The doctor and nurses were at once commissioned to start for Monastir on the morrow, and every 
premiration, medical and material, for their use and comfort was set in hanci. The entLu^ia>m attend- 
ing this first expedition to the long-promised goal knew' no bounds. The difficulty w'as to cheek the 
.-•rdour of the nnselected ; all the Sisters wanted to g('). 

This enthusiasm, alas ! w'js soon to meet with a most depres'^ing check. The Allies had either 
neglected or postponed ttie task of pushing the enemy off their formidable mountain positions northward 
and north-westward of MoiiaXir. and within a few liouis of tlu^ arrival of our detachment in the town 
lannhardment began from batGuIes within five miles diXance, and the detaeiiment, to the intense 
di ^giist of the nurses;, who pluckily Nvished to remain uirhu' all circumstances, was peremptorily ordered 
out of the tow'll and obliged to return crestiallen to Soro\ic:]. 

Tdie bombardment continued w'ith intermisdons for more than a year. Me paid repeated visits 
ro the haph'ss town during the winter, spring ami >umiuer that followed our fii>t entry, and almost 
blways to the accompaniment of the shriek and cra^n of shells from the Eulgar batteries and the 
}u-omptly replying French gun- on tlie near hilB. 
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Yoi' the hrst fev> months the eneiii}’ seeai'-d to desire to spare the town itself, and onh sent occa- 
sional deliberately aimed shells into it. but in the early spring he changed his tactics, and poured in Ingh 
explosive and deadlier ^as shells without inerey. in furious day-long bombardments, intf rspersed with 
bombing attacks by aeroplane. 

It was sad and terrible to hear of. and still more so to see. the ha^'oc and misery caused by this 
typical German cruelty. Those of the luckless population who could not or would not lea^e the town 
for neighbouring villages w*ere constrained to shelter, during these a^cful Msilations, in all available 
cellars. Those of the Archbishop’s palace, known as the ^Metropolitan,” wei^e tilled with families and 
w'ith their hed^ and bedding, and here a dreadful tragedy occurred when the gas, from shells dro])ped 
in the street outside, flowed into the cellars and asphyxiated men, women and little children. Our 
splendid basement afforded similar shelter to a large number of goor folks, and, the restrictive orders 
being rescinded, we established a forty-bed ambulance in the best sheltered portion, after wdring the 
windows, forming cubicles for our staff, and cleaning and Avhitewashing the whole. These large white 
cellars, Avith Avindows Avell aboAm ground to the south and west, made A^ery useful and by no means 
dimial ward^, and an operating theatre and dispensary were formed in the best protected angle oi the 
ground floor aboAm. A surgeon, four sisters, a lady cook, and a yoimg Serbian engineer and a ff-w 
orderlies Avere established here in the early spring, and at once began their most devoted and courageous 
labours, AAdiich, Avith a feAv changes of personnel, they continued up to the time of the armistice. 

The building had, by that date, been struck by shell seA'eral times, and its roof riddled by shrapnel. 
It had hardly an unbroken pane in itr? countless wdndows. It shook and trembled with the constant 
explosions, and a neAV liit Avas by no means infrequent, but its brave little staff loyally and cheerfully 
continued its duties in succouring the terribly diminished and martyrised population. 

If no A^ery active bombardment Avas in progress, you would find, in the forenoon, a heterogeneous 
crow'd of out-patients — Macedonian, Turkish, JcAA'ish and Serb — standing or squatting in the long white 
corridor, and Avaitincr. in patient confiderx-e, their turn AAuth the doctor and nurses — a vividly pic- 
turesque medley of broAvn-skinned folk, old and young, in semi-oriental dress and almost ga er with a 
charming dash of red and blue embroidery. 

^Vhen I virited the ambulance in May and June of 1917, under the splendours of the early summer, I 
found the flow'er garden a blaze of bloom and scented AA'ith roses, Avhile in a spare ^trip of ground behind 
the building the doctor bmd established a flourishing kitchen garden, AAdiere I founxl rm imperturbable old 
felloAV cheerfully disring Avbile occasimial shells screamed oa erhead on their journey towards the nearest 
French battery. 

Luncheon Avith the hospital ^taff Avas generally followed by a careful little Avalk in the tuA\n. M e 
visited the -oup kitchen, established by the Serbian llelief Fund in the early days of the liombardment, 
and daily feeding a great number of the poor. This was presided over ly a nio<t devoted F.r.glishman, 
a [)rofessor, I believe, of G:reek history, assisted by equally devoted English ladies and a inave Serbian 
housekeeper. Earlier in tb.e year Mrs. Harley, w'ho had already done so much for the Serbian cau^e, 
establLlird a -'oiip kitchen in another quarter of the town, and, seated late one afternoon by the wir.vlow' 
of her lodgings, was struedv by a shell splinter and killed, to the intlnite regi’et of her inanA^ friends. 
F>ritish and Serbian. 

Me called, one splendid summer afternoon, upon an American lady in charge of the Ameiican 
Mission for Girls. This lady, who bos had nearly tiiirty years* experience of Monastir, had remained 
at her po-t during the enemy occn})ation, and her high courage still kept her therte She appeared, 
indeed, to be hardly more concerned by the whistling shells that fleAA . duririg our visit, over lier roof and 
her trim sunny gaulen. with its acacias and its tall American maple, than if they had ))eeii rooks or 

jackdaws. 

From these visits to battered IMonastir Ave usually departed Avith our dusty little Ford ear Idled 
with bouquets from the garden, and followed by cheery goo-I wishes an<l injunctimis. such as “ I hope 
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you'll safe rouad the eorher,*' “ I wish you well over the bridge/' or “ Go like blazes till you're past 
t!ie station/’ IVe st<irted ^low :ind :^teady over the ruts and cobbles under the lee of the building, 
carefully turned the dangerous corner where so many sh'^Us liad dropped, and then began to go like 
blaze^, ' like “ billy-ho," or any other vague simile of speed and haste, past the smashed burnt-out old 
pink cavalry barracks, [)ast the coiuuKai with its grazing cows and many shell boles, where Vvo have seen 
so ru-iny new ones suddenly formed ^v■itli a deafening bajig and a black spout of mud and earih, past the 
scarred trees and the red ruins of the railway 'station, and out into the straight dusty road, and over the 
little stone hrid.ge, which, like Tam O'Shanter's " brig," signified comparative safety. The bridge 
once pa^-ed, one was no longer concerned about tyre bursts or the punctures that occur so frequently 
in Macedonia, and could go *’ polako," or softly, light cigarettes at one's ease, and watch the uiieon- 
cenied Macedonian men and women, with ^heir full white shirts and their embroidery, at work in their 
warworn ineadows. Thence eastvanl and llome^^ard along the plains, with the near mo\intains on the 
right forming a splendid wall at vhose feet nestle many white villages, and the further and lugger one^? 
on the left catching the western sun, and on by red-roofed Banitza, and the pass with its gorges that 
ieatl to Sorocicli, was a bumpyish joy ride of miles or so through beautiful scenery and terminating, 
a> the sun tli^appeared behmd the hills, in the luxuries of a petrol tin full of warm water in one's own 
blessed teat and a subsequent ration dinner in the many-tahled rough-roofed hospital mess. But, in 
the Wdtche- of the night, from our narrow camp beds, ^e caught the hea^y intermittent boom of guns 
from the north-west, and we knew that for ]\[onastir there was little rest by night or by day. 

That her martyrdom may never recur, and that soon her much-enduring citizens may move 
in peace in her narrov; uays and over her broad spaces, free from the con-^tant menace of ruin and death, 
that her gardens may bloom again amid rc-edified homes, and that her old peaceful life uf little indus- 
tries and mauy-hued market crowds may again fill her streets with cheerful clatter, must be the feiwent 
hope of every well-^\i^her of SeiTia. 

The Paper as printed represents only a portion of the discourse delivered by Mr. Warren. A large 
number of lantern slides were shown, and these gave 0(_'Cdsion for the telling of many an interesting anecdote, 
sometimes humorous, sometimes pathetic, sometimes tragic. Mr. (till lately Lieut.) W. H. Ward [F.] and Capt. 
Martin Briags [F.], proposer and seconder respectively of the vote of thanks to Mr, AVarren, had interesting 
reminhceiices of their own militarv service to relate. Both paid tribute to the efficiency and resourcefulness 
and power organisation dis})laved by Mr. AVarren in carrying out the duties of his difficult and trying position 
on the Serbian Hos})ital '^tafi. — E d. 
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PREVIEWS. 

SMALL GEOEGIAN HOUSES. 

T/fO S/'/oll Houses of iht Late Georqian Pettod. 1750-1 '^20. 

By Stanley C. Pain^^ y. S)ti. foj. Lond. 1919- Pjice 

il l^^ [ftchnicaj JonmaU, Ltd,] 

To-clav the clay of the modest dwelling, and 3Iiu 
Ramsey's book of the smaller houses built in the hitter 
half of the eighteenth century and the early years of 
the nineteenth should make a wide appeal. The 
wearv designer of housing schemes will hnd 
refreshment in the many admirable plates and the 
short but interesting introduction. These truly 
simple homes, so restrained, so full of sane liveable- 
ness, yet often possessed of an intimate grace and 
charni. rely very largely for their effect on the j^ropor- 
tions of their sash bars, their carefully designed door- 
ways, their delicate fanlights, or trellis ])orches or 
ironwork. Remove these accessories and they become 
lifeless shells- stale, dull, and unprofitable- Here is 
the danger of modern housing schemes. If these 
small focal points of interest are ignored, we shall run 
the risk of having the country covered with State 
barracks of dismal monotony. 

Some of the examples shown aie dull, and one 
wonders whv they are included amongst the many 
admirable selections, unless it be to make us 
exert oar critical faculty in summing up the good and 
bad points of a period that has its dangers. In place 
of certain examples that scarcely justify any claim to 
appeal to the architectural sense, a few plans and 
interior \uew3 would hive satisfied a reasonable 
curiositv to know what lies behind many of these 
inviting doorways. 

The description of the social influences of the day 
that produced these houses is of interest. The reflex 
action of town on country and country on town, the 
desire for more rural homes, the increasing habit of 
taking holidavs at the seaside or the Spa. accounts for 
manv of the surprises met Avith in unexpected places. 
The generous bow windows, the delicate ironwork of 
balcony and verandah, painted a bright green against 
white walls, express a sense of holiday gaiety that 
perfectly suits their happy purpose and surroundings, 
iuaking the northerner wish that Blackpool and Llan- 
dudno had fcfllowed the example illustrated from 
Weyniouth or many another southern seaside resort. 
A like inter-action is also felt in the close similarity of 
NtA’le that many of the examples p<^)ssess Avith the con- 
tenipurary '' Colonial Avorkin the American Colonies, 
as. for instanc<‘, in Surrey Lodge. Denmark Hill, Avith 
the am 2 >le spaeiiig uf its attenuated columns and, tlu^ 
delicate enncbment of the light entablature. 

With clear and logical sequence the author points 
out the influencf* of the great men on even the smallest 
buildings throughout the length and breadth of 
plngiand. Kent and Ware, the brothei's Adam, 
Chambers, Taylor, and John Paine, all made their 
.-trong per.>onalitie'< felt, but when the re]>roduerion of 
Stuart and ReAnUt's Athenian studies weiv deemed 


fitting ornaments for modest suburban villas, one 
sighs for the Engli*h A'irility of the eaalier exam])les 
and heartily agrees Avith Sir EdAvin Lutyens that we 
should “ neA^er forget that for us Renaissance should 
be spelt WREy-ATs.sAX('E." 

The Paragon at Blackheath is an isolated f*xamp]e 
that merits spjecial study. It is a superb in.staiiee of 
the grand manner obtained by the linking up of com- 
paratiA^ely modest houses on a concerted ]»lan. 'I he 
lack of such cohesion gives to many modern housing 
schemes their scra])])y and iinebrdinated effect. 

In the 2 :eal for eA'oh’ing the perfect " Ty]>e plan " of 
the day, and absorbing the reasoned thoroughness and 
research of the Government Housing 3Iauuals there i^, 
perhaps, hardly enough thoiiglit given to the aesthetic 
side of the question, although architects gleefully boast 
that they have taken the place of the jerry-builder. 
It is surely a point that merits contemplation. 

This book. AA'ith its clear introduction by one Avho> 
has contributed much towards the best of modern 
housing, and its numerous examples, has come at a 
time to make designers pause and search their con- 
sciences as to whetliei they have learned the lessons of 
these unobtrusiA^e little houses with the homely charm 
of a more restful age. so admirable in their harmonious 
restraint, with just that touch of interest and AUtality 
that is giA'en by the judicious application of simple 
rules of proportion and use of concent rated points of 
interest. 

J. Hubert Worthington [.I.]. 
WALTHAM ABBEY. 

Thr Church of VLalthofft Ho}<( Cr'^s^. Can* eon /JiLd by 
Gifford Id. Lohii^iOii. J/..-!,. forn>*i-\}i Ciiinjt uf \V<tlth{rnt 
Abbey, dnd ed.. recited a ttd fidarytd Lo/^a. 1919. U-. 

net. ~ II um pkrey Mdtoid. O.cto/d C a "Ay Pr-r-'!. An-e/' 
Corner, E.C ] 

This eminently readable little book-—- model of all 
that a guide shouhl be — -has been increased in its 
^eeond edithai frmn 16 to 61 ])age.'-. SeAaual ncAV 
iilustiations and a jlaii are given, and— not the least 
useful addition~a list of some of the books, etc., deal- 
ing AAUth or containing informatioii about this fasci- 
nating old relic. 

The first church on the sjte Avar, built about the year 
1030 by Toau (a great Danish thegn, standard-bearer 
to I'anute) to rec^eiA^e a reputed miiucuhau cross found 
in Toau’s land at Avhat is now Montuente. i]\ Someiset. 
Hence the name, ** Waltham Holv .^till it^* 

oflijual desig/iation. Harold pulled <[()avu Tovi’s 
('luii’ch ami built a new one nt ojT.at magnitireiire. 
wliieli was coiisL'ciated on 3i*d May 1060. King Ed- 
ward the C(jnfes.^( )rand lii.s Queen being ]jresent at the 
('eremony, Ha?o]d wa.s dtnudv attacdied tf) tfie 
church, and ” Holy Gro^s ! " the battle-crv of the 
English on the field of Senlac. had reference to the 
'* miraculous cro.ss enshrimal at Waltham. On his 
Avay to Senlac Harolfl had Ausioal Waltham and 
pray(Ml in the cliurch. His body, at lirst lairh'd on 
tlie sea:>hore under a cau'ii of stones near the fateful 
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battlefield, was afterwards brought to Waltham and 
entombed beside the altar. Later, it was again re- 
moved to another spot in the choir, which was pulled 
down at the Dissolution in 1510. The body of Queen 
Eleanor was probably deposited in the church for the 
night on its way to Westminster, and in 1307 the re- 
mains of her hiLsband. Edward I,, rested for three 
months near Harold's tomb. It is recorde<l that in the 
great Peasant revolt of 1381. the abbey saw every docu- 
ment that it possessed consigned to the flames. At 
the Dissolution the monastery, choir, north and south 
transepts, eastern chapels and central tower were 
destroyed. In 1552 the .steeple fell, with all the great 
belLs. In Catholic 5Iaiy\s reign the west tower was 
built out of fragments of the ruined portions of the 
abbey. In 1853 the great west doorway was restored 
by the architect 3Ir. Ambrose Poynter, father of the 
late President E.A. In 1859-60 the church was re- 
stored bv William Burges ; and in 1876 the Lady 
chapel was restored by the same architect, assisted by 
5Ir. J. Arthur Reeve (dec. 1915) as clerk of the works. 

The illustrations in the Guide include Burges s 
Plan, which shows the probable dimensions of Henry 
I/s choir and also the probable extent of the east end 
of Harold's church. 51any competent authorities — 
among them Mr. Reeve above mentioned — hold that 
the present nave is in great part the original nave of 
Harold's building. 

The Guide bears evidence of much painstaking re- 
search in its compilation. Everything worth knowing 
about the building is set down clearly and concisely. 
The historical notes are invaluable, chapter and verse 
being cited for all the information afforded. 

ARAB 510XUHEXT8 OF EGYPT. 

Brief Chrotiolo^ff of the iMohmn ^nadaii ^Io7iu}/ieuts of 

Egypt to A. . By Cnpt. K. *1. C. CresictU^ 

Before the war transported Captain Creswell to 
Egvpt he was alreadv known by reason of his articles 
on the Persian dome, and to readers in the various art 
libraiies in London for his w{)nf]erfui card-index of 
references to Oriental art. on which he was engaged 
almost U}> to tlie time when he <iuitted civilian life. 
.Members of the Institute will recall his Paper in the 
September issue of this Jol'HXAI. last year on the 
remarkable vaulting svstem of the Hindola 5lahal at 
M.tmlu. Having rims ma<le the subject of Oriental 
biiiMings las hohhv, and devoted years of his spare 
time to his studie''. he was fortunate enough to be sent 
to Cairo, of all ]*la(‘es under the sun. and to be left un- 
<listurbed there tlirougli the remaining years of the 
war, free to earrv oil lii'^ ro'^earches without interru[>- 
rion. Few among us were so favourably placed. The 
.Vrmveitlu‘r maro<)ue(l us in some tlesolate spot where 
t'verv dav was too hmg.or hii'^tled us about like ]ielp~ 
ies;s parcels. But one mav Nafch^ assert that no soldier 
m the E.E.F. had either the previous knowledge or the 
[KU'sevcraiice to produee siudi a work as this new 


chronological catalogue of the Arab monuments of 

Egypt. 

It is in itself a monument of sound and enduring 
archaeological scholarship. The author’s object is to 
provide an accurate date for each of the Arab build- 
ings in Egypt, some 220 in number, prior to the 
Turkish conquest in 1517. The greater part of this 
long list consists of Cairo buildings, and references to 
the mosques of Rosetta. Alexandria, and Mehalleh-el- 
Kolra are practically nil, while only one at Damietta 
is catalogued. One is therefore left to assume that 
Captain Creswell attributes all these provincial 
examples to a period later than 1517, and thus dis- 
agrees with Saiadin and other writers. In most cases 
the treatment is strictly chronological. Thus on p. 53 
he dismisses the interesting mosque of eLGuyuchy, on 
the Mokattam, with five lines of quotation from 
various historians, though doubtless he could write 
fi.ve pages of descriptive matter if it suited his scheme. 
Occasionally, however, he departs from this Spartan 
ideal, and on p. 77 he so far forgets his habitual 
restraint as to speak of a beautiful " cenotaph. The 
paragraph devoted to each building is concluded with 
admirably complete references to published authori- 
ties, the bulk of these being naturally taken from the 
Corpus of M. van Berchem and from the Compies 
of the Comite de Conse rvati on des monuments 
de PArt arabe, which form the basis for his own work. 
There is also a reference in each case to the index- 
number on the excellent map published by the Comite. 

But several buildings are included which do not 
appear on this map, and on pp. 52 and 59, c.g., he is 
able to record discoveries of his own. His paragraphs 
on the Walls, the Aqueduct, and the Citadel of Cairo 
are examples of a fuller treatment, in which he includes 
more descriptive matter, and here his catalogue 
becomes almost discursive. His remarks on the in- 
fluence of the Crusaders at the Citadel, too, are 
interesting. Perhaps the best instance of his methods 
may be seen in his treatment of the Palace of the Emir 
Yiishbak (pp. 98-100), and of the Siiltaniya Mauso- 
leum (pp. 128-9), both showing great care and 
thoroughness. 

The book is concluded with very complete indices, 
and with a series of 38 plates, reproduced chiefly from 
the author's beautiful negatives, though doing scant 
justice to the clearness of the originals. 

One is impressed, in reading this catalogue, by the 
wonderfully complete sequence of the luediceval build- 
ings of Cairo, and by the accuracy with which more 
than lialf of them are dated by their builders, two 
points that Ca})tain Creswell emphasises in his preface. 
His transliteration of Arabic is somewhat formidable, 
ii nd the strings of ])ro]>er names, bristling with accents, 
are bewildering to any but a [)rofound scholar in that 
difficult language. However, this is a book for pro- 
fessors, not for amateurs or for babes. The author's 
glib use of architectural terms drives a mere architect, 
like the ])resent reviewer, to a dictionary for enlighten- 
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ment. And if any criticism of so abstruse a work may 
be permitted, the constant use of the first person 
singular becomes irritating. Such sentences as ■ — I 
do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative/* and I 
can only say that I agree/’ are hardly worthy of the 
scholarship displayed in research. 

So far as one can see without any very searclung 
comparison, the catalogue is free from errors, whet her- 
on the part of the author or printer. The title under 
the illustration on plate IVB does not seem to agree 
with the reference on p, -58, and on p. 63 the name of a 
Cairo architect is misspelt, obviously a printer's error. 
Otherwise no praise can be too high for the care that 
has evidentlv been taken in the revision of the proofs. 

M. S. B. 

BUILDING PRICES. 

Xrtv Standard Buddinf^ Prices tor the Use of Architects^ 

Civil E uginetrs^ Build trs, Cordractors, etc. By Lt.-Coi. 

T. E. Coleatnii, So. Load. 1919. -1'?, net ; postage 

E. a* F. X. Spon, Ltd.. 57 Hay /narktt. S. IT.] 

Lieut. -Col. E. Coleman, Staff for Royal Engineers* 
Service.^, has ])roduced a valuable book for these diffi- 
cult times. In his preface he states that in 191-4 
ordinary building expenditure could be closely esti- 
mated, because the average cost of labour and materials 
was more or less standardised. These standardised 
]>riGes have been adopted in this book as a basis for 
determining the current values of building work. 

The three principal disturbing factors which have 
affected building prices generally, as compared with 
the rates ruling for similar work in 1914, are : — 

(1) Increased rates of labour due to reduction of 
food supplies. 

(2) Decreased efficiency and output of labour by 
the employment of old or unskilful workmen. At the 
time of the Armistice the loss of the labour output in 
all trades was generally estimated at about 20 per 
cent, under the ordinary pre-war standard. 

(3i Increased cost of materials owing to demand 
for materials for war purposes and the Government 
control. 

In a valuable series of tables the percentage in- 
creases in labour and materials in the London district 
are carefully worked out. In Table II. the approxi- 
mate values under ordinary business competition 
condition'^ are set out for various trades. Broadlv 
speaking, the average cost of building generally at the 
present time is two and a quarter times the pre-war 
cost of similar work. 

In connection with the Government sclieme for 
industrial housing, it is assumed that the cost of 
building will become normal in about seven years 
from the date of Peace being signed, and that the 

new normal *’ for building prices generally will be 
approximately 30 ])er cent, less than the average 
}>rices ruling in June 1919. If this is so, the new 
normal *’ building prices will average about 84 per 
cent, of the pre-war rates in 1011. 

H. D. 8earles-Wood [F.]. 
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CHEOMCLE. 

The President. 

Members will regret to learn that the President, 
on the advice of his doctor, is obliged to suspend 
for a time some of his activities at the Institute 
and to absent himself from the Council and General 
Meetings. It will be for a short period only, it is 
hoped. Mr. Simpson had arranged a series of visits to 
the Allied Societies, and was booked for the Xorthern 
Architectural Association on the 19th, for the Bir- 
mingham Association on the 21st. and for the Man- 
chester Society on the 26th. These engagements 
have had to be cancelled, but the visits will be paid 
as soon as Mr. Simpson's health permits. Meanwhile 
his official duties at the Institute will be performed 
by the Vice-Presidents. 

The Problem of London Housing. 

Mr. Davidge's Paper on the above subject at the 
Institute last Monday attracted a large audience, and 
? very interesting discussion followed. Among the 
speiikers were 3Ir. Bernard Holland, Chairman of 
the Housing Committee of the London (Wntv 
Council, Mr. Duncan Watson, Mayor of Marylebone. 
Mr. J. P. Orr, O.S.L, O.B.E., Director ot Housing 
under the London County Council, Professors Beres- 
ford Pite, S. D. Adshead, and A. E. Richardson, and 
the President. The pa])er, together with a report of 
the discussion, will appear in the next issue. 

Conferences at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 

Dr. Addison has promised to receive the chairmen 
of all the Local Housing Authorities in Great 
Britain at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia in February next. It having been suggested 
that the occasion might be turned to ])racticaV value 
by holding one or more conferences for these author- 
ities during the first days of the exhibition, the 
Council of the Institute, at the request of the pro- 
moters, agreed to organise such conferences. It i.^ 
understood that the Ministry of Health attaches great- 
importance to the exhibition, and is itself arranj^ing 
an ambitious display in the annexe that has i)eeu 
reserved for the Department. The Elinor Hall at 
01} mpia. which seats about 800 people, has been 
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]>laced at tlie di>])osal of the Institute fc)r the purpose 
of the eonfeivnees. Mr, E. Guv Dawber. Yice- 
Pre>idenr, will act as or^anisin^ secretary. 

The Building Trades’ Parliament. 

The Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
(Building Trades’ Parliament) have invited the Coun- 
cil of the R.I.B.A. to vsend two repre^entatives to 
attend the next meeting of the Industrial Council, 
to be held at York on the 25th November, when the 
([uestion of the possibility of the organisations ie])re- 
senting Architects and Surveyors becoming aihliated 
to the Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
will be considered. Mr. A. M'. S. CVoss, Vice-President, 
and Major H.irry Barnes, M.P. [F.] have been 
ap[K)inted the Institute representatives. 

Cost of Party Walls. 

Messrs. C. F. Norman [F.] and J. S. Gibson f /'.] send 
for publication the award just made by Mr. M . E. 
Rilev (late Superintending Architect to the L.C.C.) in 
a partv wall matter, under Part VIII. of the London 
Building Act, ISV^d, They point out that " in dealing 
vith party wall questions since the Armistice, archi- 
tects have been confronted with the dilhculty of 
determining whether the owner of a site, upon which 
he is about to erect a building and proposes to make 
use of existing party walls, shall be coiiipellerl to pay 
to the C)wner of the existing party walls the cost of the 
wall at present-day prices, or at the price when the 
walls were erectecl. The enormous increase in the 
cost of building since I9II: has rendered it desirable to 
have an autlunitative opinion, for the guidance of 
propertv owners and tlieir agents.*' The point is 
coverecl in tlie following extract from Mr. Riley's 
award : — 

*’ That the building owners sliall be at liberty, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Part \III. of the Londcjii 
Building Act. 1891:, at any time and from time to 
time, to use the whole or any part of the said party 
wall for the purposes of any ])roposed new building, 
upon tirst making payment to the adjoining owners of 
a moietv (d the costs aiul expense of tlie erection of 
sueh ])ortion or portions of the sahl wall as they, the 
building owners, iiiav so desire tc> use, such moiety to 
be ascertained bv measurement and valued upon the 
basis of the actual expense incurred by the adjoining 
owners at the time the said wall was erected. 

National Housing Scheme : New Arrangements. 

The Tuxes, in its i>sue of the 14th, states that the 
Ministry of Health has concluded arrangements with the 
Buildeik* Federations with a view to the substitution of 
agreed piece contracts for competitive tendering. Uiidm' 
this system it is suggested that the Federations in their 
respective districts will make themselves resiionsible in 
thtur corporate capacity for ])utting up a certain number 
of houses, and then divide this mimbm* among their mem- 
bers who will carry out the work. Another step taken by 
Dr. Addison is to introduce a scheme of devolution by 
which specially appointed members of Parliament will act 


as his agents in the country. The members chosen for this 
duty are 8ir Tudor M'alters, Mr. Neville C’hamberlain, Sir 
^Yilliam Seager, 5Iajor Harry Barnes [F.] and Sir Kingsley 
\Yood. Up to a certain point these representatives of the 
Minister will have plenary powers, and thev will act in 
bringing together the builders and the local Housing Com- 
mittees. It is essential that the assistance and co-operation 
of the small builders — the men who in the past erected the 
majority of the cottage houses of the country — should be 
obtained if houses in the required numbers are to be pro- 
vided instead of remaining merely the subject of discussion. 
If tlu'ough the Federations of Master Builders these men 
can get to work progress may at last become possible. The 
idea beliind the devolution scheme is to avoid the delays 
entailed by the necess'ity for direct communication with 
the Ministry of Health. 

A Cabinet Committee on Housing. 

A Cabinet Committee, winch includes Dr. Addison as 
chairman. Mr. Austen Chan-berlain, Sir I,. AVorthington- 
Evans, Mr. Munro, and Sir Tudor ^Yalteis. has been 
appointed to cle\dse new measures for dealing ^Gth the 
most urgent of the country's domestic problems, that of 
Housing. The Times Parliamentary Correspondent, in 
the issue of the 18th, says that the Cabinet clearly regard 
the :?it nation which the Committee has to face as a serious 
one. 

\Yhen Ministers took the matter into their own hands 
at a recent Cabinet meeting, tliey were gravely disturbed 
at findirig that only 180 of the 500,000 houses to be built 
under the national programme were actually occupied. 
The number of houses in course of erection is 10.000, 
which, according to the estimate of the Minmry of Health, 
will have been increased to 100.000 by next May or June. 
The Cabinet are now confronted with two new factors of a 
serious character. The tirst is that. ^\dth every week that 
passes, the deficiency in liousing accommodation becomes 
more acute. In the second place, with unnter setting in 
earlier than usual, progress in building would baAe to he 
slow in the next few months. The first question the 
C’abiiiet Committee had to deal with is the proved need of 
supplementing municipal effort by private enterprise. 
The private builder must be brought into the scheme, and 
the question is as to the best means of attracting him. 
The payment of a substantial subsidy on each house bmlt 
is; suggestt'd a^, the onh' w ay out. The relative urgency, in 
the national iutme^t. of ditlerent classes of building ha< to 
be con^idertal. Should the trade be switched the building 
of mo\dng-picture house’', or even of factories, on to the 
development of housing <ites ? Is it derirable to revive 
the old priority system ? Or can the de'^ired result 
be achieved by voluntaiy agreement ? These are some of 
the questions the Cornu ittee has to answer. Next there 
is the question of finanee. Tlu' only local authorities who 
have got to w'ork are those which have been able to raise 
the necessary money. 5Iany auth, critics liave failed to 
raise their loan', and it is suggested that a National 
Housing Loan should be floated. 

The Ministry of Health has been in a position to exercise 
ovm’ridiiig powers over the local authorities since Octo- 
ber 39th, and it has taken the first stops towards eoin- 
pelling the defaulters to perform tlieir part. Backward 
authorities have been asked for explanations of their 
sujiineiiess. If the replies are unsatisfactory the Ministry 
will send its own men into the localities eoneenu'd to plan 
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anH build the houses required. The locality will then have 
to bear the entire cost of the scheme. 

Architects and Housing in Ireland. 

An Order, bearing date 5th November 1919, made under 
seal by the Local Government Board for Ireland under the 
Housing (Ireland) Act, 1919. states that, '* after consulta- 
tion with the Pi‘esident of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland."’ the Board have made rules for 
carrying into effect the Housing of the iVorking Classes 
(Ireland) Act, 1890 to 1919, and for prescribing the duties, 
condition's of employment, and quahficatioiis of architects 
employed in the execution of those Acts. Rule 3 prescribes 
that the I.<ocal Authority shall employ an architect for 
every housing scheme the\' are carrying cut under the Act, 
and Rule 4 clehnes as quahtied for employment as archi- 
tects : (1) Fellows or Members of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, or Fellows. Associates, or 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Arcliitects ; 
(2) City. Borough, and Towm )Surveyors who satisfy the 
Board that they are personally quahlied for such employ- 
ment ; (3) Persons who by examination or the production 
of testimonials or other evidence satisfy the Board that 
they have sufficient qualification^ for such employment. 
Rule 4 ]a\s down chat tlie conditions of the employment 
of an arcMtect by the Local Authority shall be those that 
are customary in the profession, and in particular the con- 
ditions as to fees and travelling expenses prescribed by the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. A schedule 
is appended to the Order, netting out the Scale of Fees, 
which is substantially the same as that sanctioned by the 
R.I.B.A. The Housing Department of the Local (govern- 
ment Board for Ireland ha^ addressed a letter to the 
various mmiicipal authorities throughout the country 
caUing attention to the proffisions of the Order, and stating 
that the Board have estalilished a Joint Committee con- 
sisting of the four members of the Board's Housing Com- 
mittee, and two architects selected from four nominated 
bv the Council of the Roval Institute of the Arcliitects of 
luland— viz., Mr. A. E. Murrav. R.H.A., F.R.I.A.I., 
F.R.I.B.A., and.AR. G. P. riheridan, F.R.LA.L, A.R.LB.A. 
Tliib Committee wiU from time to time recommend to the 
Board for inclusion in the panel the names of persons w'ho 
do not appear on the rolL of membership of the Roaal 
Institute of the Architects of 1/ eland or the R.LB.A., but 
who produce satEfactory evidence under Rule 3 of the 
Order that they are qualified for employment. The 
Housing Board enclosed with the above-mentioned letter 
the ofiicial list of Fellows and Mem tiers of the R.I.A.I,, 
together with a li.st of the Fellows, Associates, and Licenti- 
ates of the R.I.B.A. who reside in Ireland, and the names 
and addre.sses of other qualified persons who ha\'e been 
added to the panel. The letter concludes that ** in some 
instances a Towm Surveyor may be thoroughly qualified 
to perform the engineering part of the w’ork entailed by a 
scheme, but may lack ?5ome of the quaUfications necessary 
for his apiximtment as an architect; in such ca^e it may be 
considered desirable and found possible to arrangre that the 
services of tlie qualified architect w*ho must be appointed 
shall be availed of only with respt^ct to the more strictly 
architectural work." 

Symmetry and Proportion in Greek Art. 

At a meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, held at Burlington House last week, Mr. Ja\ Ham- 


bidge, the American scholar and archcvologist, elaborated 
his theory cf symmetry and proportion in Greek Art. 

There were, he said, two types of symmetry in Nature 
W'hich might be serfficeable to art ; one was observable in 
the phenomena of leaf distribution, known txs phyllotaxis, 
and m the shell. Because of its character of balance in 
movement this type had been termed “ dynamic." The 
other type was apparent in crystals, cross-sections of sced- 
pods, and in natural mosaic forms. Because of certain 
passive characteristics this type of symmetry had been 
termed •’static." This latter type was that used, con- 
sciously or unconseioubly. in design. Inasmuch as derign 
w'as not possible without symmetry, it became necessary to 
elinfinate artistic personality from design and classify such 
works according to the degree of technical knowledge which 
w^e found in them. 

When this was done we found that the design of ‘dl 
nations and cimes fell within the •* static class except two. 
these two exceptions being Egypt and Greece. The design 
of these tw^o peoples stood in a class distil ct, and the sxm- 
metry of their design w^as overwffiehningly " dxmamic.'’ 
According to Vitruvius, the Greeks w^ere careful to arrange' 
their designs accordins: to ceitain prineiT>les of syiiimetry, 
esjiecially so their temples. They were induced to work 
out the principles cf this sammetry when they found that 
the members of the human body were commensurate with 
the whole. Vitruvius describes tins symmetry in detail, 
and furnishes elaborate methods for constructing builchng^ 
in the Greek style, using for that purpose certain mo^ult. 
He alsc. underiook to reduce the human figure to a similar 
base. As no Greek building had been found which agreed 
with the Roman scheme, Vitruvius, to this extent at Ica^t. 
stood discredited. His scheme for the human figure had 
hkewisc proved useless. 

The use of a ?noJulu3 in design would automatically pro- 
duce static symmetry. Th^^ Roman w riter erred in assum- 
ing that ” commensurabihty " meant measurableness of 
length. The present investigation showed that what w^as 
meant wa'^ comn.en^urabifity of area, and consequenth 
volume. When the figure of man, or the plant, or Greek 
design was measured and interpreted in terms of area the 
result was a revelation. 

There Avere three sources for the study of cUmamic sym- 
metry : man and the plant, the five regular solids of geo- 
metry, and Greek and Egyptian art, particularly tht 
former. W’e studied man and the plant to learn how' the 
rhAdhmic themes of dynamic form were actually used by 
Nature. The five regular sohds of geometry furnished us 
A\ith the abstract *fact of the dATiamic system, and from 
Greek art w e saAv how^ these rh^v'thmic themes were actually 
employed by masters of design. The question of con- 
sciousness or unconsciousness of use was, for the moment, 
unimportant. Had he the pow'er he would paralyse the 
Avorking hand of every artist on earth and keep it paralysed 
until the facts of dynamic SAnnmetry AA'ore knoAAii. 

Fresh Minoan Discoveries in Crete. 

Tht 7^//^e’Scorre^pondent, in a messagt' from Athens dated 
11th NoA'ember, states that the ruins of an ancient palace 
Avhich has been discoAvavd in the village of Malia, near 
Caiidia, in Crete, are attributed to the Minoaii period. The 
bases of the excavated columns are decorated A\ith goldtm 
ornaments, and also bear inscriptions. A few miles from 
the palace tombs containing skeletons luiA'e been found. 
The excavated area is believed to be the site of an ancient 
toAvn. Vork on the ruins is being continued under the 
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5-iipervUioii of the Senior Kphor of Antiquities, M. 
Hatzidakis. In Am})hipoli^, Macedonia, a colossal marble 
piece has been found in a space A\hieh was originally 
excavated by J>ritish soldiers. The marble represent ^ a 
lion, and is supposed to lielong to the Classical period, but 
the experts have not ])ionounced their opinion. 

Commenting upon the above in The Tune^ Sir Arthur 
Evans says : — The Ephor ot Antiquit ie- foi tlie Cretan 
Government had already begun excavations at Maha, and 
had found remains of an ancient ^Iinoan town. Hitherto 
they liad only found hou-^es of private citizen^. The 
account of column bases inlaid with gold is quite new. 
There are no other inlaid column bases known. Tlie tombs 
with "keletoiis in jirobably refer to interment< of the later 
Minoan period, and the house" liitherto found w eie also late 
Mmoan. It looks as if tins discovery belongs to the later 
period. It i" to be doubted if the inscriptions were on parts 
ol the building that ha^ been discovered, since no Minoan 
architectural inscri]jtion has lieen found hitherto. IMost 
probably they are on clay tablets. The discoveries them- 
selves, how ever, are monumental enough. Dr. Hatzidakis 
had begun excavations here live years ago. owing to the 
discovery of cpiantities of gold leaf by the peasants. A 
corridor and IS rooms of a building were then brought to 
lisht. Primitive seat-stones. some with steps, shove that 
t he settlement here goes back to the earliest ilinoan age. I 
mav mention that at Omales. in the hills to the west of 
Malia, I di.scovered .^several years since a group of ^Minoan 
houses formed of massive blocks, and small beehive tombs 
of the latent Minoan epoch partly built into their w'alh.'’ 

The Professional Ideal in Architecture. 

In his Presidential Address to the lilinris C'hapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, i\Ir. Henry K. Hol’^nian 
said : — 

No new' form or colour invented by an individual (if 
such a thing i" conceivable) can be called art unless it 
raises to the consciousness of the beholder past pleasures 
of the mind or familiar instincts of the race. He w'ho would 
be an arri t must serve hi" people with an emoti'^^nal under- 
standing of them and their ]\\st. 

*' The jjrofession of architecture imposes upon its mem- 
boTs the ^ame familiarity w ith the achievements of struc- 
tural and social sciences. The architect must w'ork in close 
oo-operatjon and deep sympathy with other profesdon^ 
than his own. Xo indivirUial can achieve in this profe."^ion 
bv hims(‘lf. Architecture doe." not de]^*!^! upon the inspi- 
ration of genius but uj^on painstaking culture and taleiT 
a Ilf I the ma.'.terv of the principles of the arts and sciences 
accumulated from all the ages, from men of all profes.sional 
classes wlio have w'orked and thought along social, struc- 
tural, and esthetic lim\s. Architecture is a social pheno- 
nuMion, not an indiviflual iihenonnmon. 

'' Thac our in’ofe.'"sion is the olde"t. the broadest, and the 
Ia>t t<^ come to eon"eioiisness i" at < nee our opportunity 
and our n'"])<mf'ibility. Being in "'vmpathy w ith so nianv 
other ]irofessions. it beconif‘< cmr obligation to wakiMip and 
help to prepare for that d<iy of full ])n>fessional eou'^ciou"- 
iif'ss wh<‘u men of all cla".ses, from the humblest trad 
unionist to the exalted statesman, will ask and receive of 
the treasure.s laid up in profes<ioiuili"ni. GU'^' eonseiou>- 
iKcss is the chief rtNUson for the (‘xisteiice of any ]'rofe"sional 
organisation. ... 

“It Is our chu f duty to develop our organisation, in 
order to develop our class consciousness. By serving with 
laich other in close contact and fraternity, we can develop 


an aw'areness of our combined strength and power. To 
beloiigisnot enough — participate must be the watchword. 
When W'e know each othei as individuals, we can make our- 
selves bnown to t ociety as a class. We may not have been 
tirst in w'ar. but we can be first in jieace. Let us stand by 
the professional ideal, to ourselves be true, and unite in cue 
great body and one great purpose, to serve organised 
society everyw here w'ithin the held of cur usefulness with 
one great uiiselfiah profe>sional organisation, the American 
Institute of Architects.'’ 

The British School in Eg^t. 

The activities of the British .'School in Egypt, which 
w'ere suspended during the w*or, are now' to be resumed. 
^Ii’s. Flinders Petrie, Hon. Secretary of the School, in a 
recently issued report, states that excavation ceased for 
live years. The Hon. Director has prepared thirteen 
volumes of catalogues of various branches in Egv'ptology, 
incorporating the results of published w'ork in each subject. 
Two of these A'olumes, " Scarabs and Cylinders “ and 
'■ Tools and Weapons," have been already issued to sub- 
'=^cribers in lieu of volumes on exca\ations. Since tlie 
Armistice, “ The Treasure of La him *’ has been prepared 
by Captain Brunt on, and wall be published this Avinter. 
The Ijook has many coloured plates, and will be published 
at three guineas, but will be given to subscribers of tw'o 
guineas, and to new' subscribers of three years’ duration. 
The quarterly journal, ” Ancient Egypt," suspended in 
191S and 1919, will be resumed at the same annual sub- 
scription of 'Is. post free. Increased funds, it is stated, 
will permit of excavation on a larger scale than formerly. 
Owing to the School's improved resources, it is not 
proposed to raise members' subscriptions. 

A Fifteenth-Century English Altarpiece in Alabaster. 

The Victoiia and Albert Museum acquired la^t month at 
the sale of Lord Sw'an'^ea's collection at Singleton Abbey a 
complete EnglFh altarpiece in ,‘ilabaster, dating from the 
middle or second half of the Hfteeiith century. Such altar- 
pieces Avere made in considerable quantities from the 
alabaster quarried at Chellaston, in Derbyshire, and much 
of the w'ork was done at Xottingham. They appear to 
have been regular articles of export : and a certain number 
of complete altarpieces are preserA'ed in France and Italv 
and elsewhere ; but tliough many separate panels exi"t in 
English public and private collections, no other comj'lete 
altarpiece, as far as is know'n, has been preserved in this 
country. 

The altarpit'oe is in triptych form, w ith its original w ood 
frame painted and decorated with gilt gesso. The loAver 
border bears inscriptions describing the s'ubjects of the 
]i.xnels. These are five in number, and represent the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Holy Trinity, the Ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the Assumption of the Virgin. At the 
ends of the w'ings are figures of St. John the Baiitist and 
St. John the Evangeli."t. The colouring and gilding of 
the alabaster have been extremely w'cll preserved, and the 
AA'hole altarpiece gives a remarkable idea of the brilliant 
effect produced by ^ueh ])anels, individually often iu- 
signilicant. when combined in their proper setting. It ha> 
bt'cn te/iiporarily exhibited in Room 62, to the right of 
the main entrance. 

The Cardiff Architectural Students’ Union. 

The newly establFhed Ckirditl Architectural Student"' 
Union ha^ "tarted a Doigning Club, numborino: at present 
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about t^ventV'iive members. The movement lias the full 
support ot the President ot the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, Mr. Ivor P. Jones [A.], to who'=^e ince^sant woik 
amonsr the students the iormation ot the Union due. 
His partner. Mi. Percy Thomas, has undertaken to act as 
assessor in all the students' competitions. 

Gold Coast Appointment. 

An Architectural Draughtsman is wanted for the Public 
Works Department of the Gold Coast. C’andidates, who 
must be Associates of the R.I.B.A., aged twenty-three to 
thiity-live, should be neat and expeditious draughtsmen, 
and have had considerable experience in an architect's 
office or in the architect's department of a large mumcipal 
engineer's office. The salary is £350 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £400 per annum and a war 
bonus of £120 a year, “ which will be continued until six 
months after the restoration of peace, and wall then be 
reconsidered."' Free single cpiarters (or an allowance in 
lieu) and free first -class passages are proffided. The 
period of engagement is twelve months continuous resi- 
dential service, ’wdth possible permanency. Two months' 
leave in England on full salary is granted after each 
twelve months of completed service, increased to four 
months if returning to the Colony. Selected candidates 
^ili be required to pass a strict medical examination. 
Applications should be addressed to the vSecretary. 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. 

Draughtsmen Wanted for Royal Engineers in 
Old Battle Area. 

Thirty junior tracers are required for duty in the Survey 
Department of the Directorate, Graves Registration and 
Enquiries, France and Flanders. Candidates would be 
enli.Nted for one year in the Royal Engineers, on the under- 
standing that their services are di^]iensed with as ^oon as 
the work is completed, which will probably be prior to the 
termination of their year’s engagement. They would 
work in the office^ of the Deputy Assistant Directors in 
the old battle area in France and Flanders. In addition to 
the Army rate of pay, enlisted men would be entitled to 
free quarters, rations, and clothing, and to qualify for 
promotion to fill such vacancies as may occur. Thf‘ 
C[ualifications required are neat and accurate tracing and 
draughtsmanship, but it would be an advantage if, in 
addition, each could make simple surveys of cemeteries 
<ind plot same. Superior draughtsman''hip is )]ot required. 
The minimum rate of pay for draughtsmen is four shillings 
(4s.) per diem, an increase above this rate being denendfuit 
on the man's skill and rank. Address, The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. 

Keddey Fletcher-Warr Studentships. 

The S(‘nate of the Fniversity of London inffite a})plica- 
tion^ for the Keddey Fletcher-Warr Studentships for tbt^ 
promotion of post -gradrt ate research. The Studentship'-, 
which are tenable for three yeaib and are of th(‘ anniuil 
\ahie of not le.^s then £200, are oj)en equally to men and 
\^omen of Emopean descent Avho are graduates of -ome 
British University, or have passed an (*xamination neces- 
sary to qualify fm a Degree of some British University, but 
other things being equal, preference A\ill be givt-n to a 
graduate of the University of London. Applications must 
be n‘ceived not later than 3ist Decemlau' 1019. Further 
details can be obtained on application to the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, South Ken^ington.S. W.7. 


The R.I B.A. Record of Honour : Sixty-sixth List. 

FaJh^if the War. 

Jacksox, Charles Erxest [Ltcafliafr]. Killed in 
action, British East Africa. 

MetVioued ia Lord Half} s Last J/a/tA Lf^ixitth. 
Atchison, Lieut. Harold R.. R.G.A. 

Sewell, Capt. Reginald Y. T., R.E. [Ljcr^f^atr]. 

The Liverpool Society’s Dinner to Ex-Service Architects. 

The Liverpool Architectural Socierv. on the 
17th November, entertained at dinner tlie fitiy-seven 
local member.s of the profession who have returned 
from service oveiseas. forty of them beimz officers or 
non-commissioned officers. About one liundred arclii- 
tects were present. 3Ir. T. Taliesin Rees \F ]. 
President of the Society, who presided, itated that 
invitations had been issued not only to members of 
the Society, but to all local architects who had fouvlit 
in the WAr. Non-members of the Society would be 
tvelcome as members, and he invited ex-^eivke men 
who wanted help in restartins: business to come to tlie 
Council of the Society and they would a:-^isT them. 
Major Gilbert Frazer [E.], in responding to a toart. 
said that when he pur down the diaving bc>ard and 
tee-square and went to figlit he had plenty ot 
work, which four friends undertook fimhh fur him. 
They completed the work, and declined to accept from 
Idm any fees for their trouble. To tlie end of his 
life his most valued possession would be the swokI 
witli wliich lie was presented by his felhAv-aicliitects. 

The following message was wired from the Im-ririire 
to Mr. Taliesin Rees on the occasion of the function : 

Snlutatiofts and brotherly qieotings iu yon and 
year guests fro/n the President and Conned of th*^ 
Royal I}*sidute. Hearty conyratnlntio,*.- to fhfn^ 
u'ho hare fought and returned u> >njCy. lA" r 
qathfring .^yndtohses the reumon iy out jnofes'^mn 
u nd the lieglnnno} of ueu' aeVnuty. A<<ept <>nr 
cofdlaJ ndshes for success and pm-iperdy nf the 
Li t'fr pmjl Sofifiy of A rcluU’its , 

S J .M PS o X . Pres >dnnt. 

Th-‘ telegram Avas read by Mr. Rees r<> the 
assembled guests, and the toast of " Th<‘ President, 
R.I.B.A.," was musically honoured and a suitable 
reply despatclied. 

The toast " Tlie Boys left lieLind in France " was 
luuioured in silence. Among the fallen ua^ Captain 
Matthew Honan jJ.]. the donor of il.ODO f<>r the 
foundation of the travelling schoiarsbip which, has 
been associated v/ith hi' name, 

Mr Edward Warren’s New Appointment. 

Ml. EdnanI MAirrcu, wlio dcseribes lu^ wav experiences 
m France and the B.ilkans in the iire-rut hsue of the 
JoriiXAL, ha'' been apjiointed Prm<*ipal An lut‘*et for 
Mosopotaiiiia. vith the rank of major. Fie left for 
^lesopotamia '-ome ueeks ago, eommi''<ioned to report on 
the arehitectural treatment ot British military cemeteries 
in that country and their /ncminm'Uts. 
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Reg-istration of Architects. 

At a meeting of the Xottingharn and Derby Arcliitcetuial 
Society, held la^t TucMlay, a discussion took place on the 
Registration of Aichiter and, on the motimiof Mr. Harry 
Gill, Past the folIo\\ing resolutions Avere unani- 

mously adopted : 

That tht* Statutory Registration of Architects is an 
urgent nece^^ity/' 

” That the Royal Institute of British Architect-., the 
Society of Architects, and rc]*rc.-tntatiYe'. ot outside ai-Lhi* 
teet-s be a-^ked to collaborate on the draft oi a Bill to be 
pi-esented to Parliament at an early date.*' 

Professional Notices. 

Mr. Aniit‘sley H. Brourir.gg _A.] ha^ cdiaiiged h ^ address 
from 00. Chancery Lane, E.C., to 13. Park Place. Sr. Jaiiic<’, 
S.W.l. Telephone: Ct rrard 8Tr>r>. 

Mr. Walter H. Brierley, P.S.A. [F,]. ot 13, Leiidal, York, 
ha-> taken into partiier-.hip Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford, who 
has fx*en with him as chief a:^s^stant tor eighteen years. 

An A'">ociate, restarting in practice, having a large 
ex}>erience m factory and domestic work, is prepared to 
assist other architects in h-s own ofiice. Address “ H.G 
c/o Sccretaiy R.l.B.A.. 0 Conduit Street. W 


OBITUABY. 

John Kirkwood Currie 

It is with great regret that we have to record the death 
from pneumonia of John Kirkwood Currie, at Muswell Hill, 
on November 5th, at the age of -8 years. 

Mr. Currie, ^ ho wa^ the only son of Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
H. Currie, of Aberdeen, served hi> ait ides with Messrs, 
Wilson Walker, of Aberdeen, and thereafter entered the 
ottice of Messrs. Niven A Wigglesworth. A student of the 
R.l.B.A. in 1912, he was elected an Associate of the Insti- 
tute in 1919. Never of robust health, he was not accepted 
for the Forced during the war. in -'pite of repeated attempts 
to join up. but he wa- able to find an outlet for his patriotism 
in strenuous service under the Mnii''trv ot Munitions, where 
he did valuable v. ork in tht‘ Building Department. After 
his rt lease from war work, Mr, Currie returned to Messrs. 
Niven eC Whggle^worth as their head draughtsman. His 
faithful -^erdee and interest in hi^ work are evident from 
the fact that on what proved to lie his deathbed he wrote 
notes and sent valuable iihormaticn to the ohice that work 
might not lie hindered hv his absence more tlian was 
inevitable. 

rho.se of us who wtu'e privileged to know him wt^ll, found 
in him a genial and helpful friend aiul a promising architect 
who will be much missed, and tlu* profi^ssion at large can 
ill afford this loss from its ranks, already sadly thinned bv 
t he war, J • l f.xti n e Bo w rix o. 

<b Mvxwell Aylwix \ A.\ 
W. ToX(;n. 


MIMTKS 11. 

At the Second Ceiieral Meeting (Onlinary) t)f the 
SessH)ii 1919-20, lu'ld Monday, 17th NoMonher 1919, at 
8 p.m — Present : Mr. J<dm W Sim]Kson. PrtAdtnt, in the 
Chair: 40 Fellows linehiding 13 members the Coimcdb 
5S Assfieiates (imiiiding 4 members of the CouneiF. 15 
Licentiate-', and several wsitor^ — the IMmutes of the 
M(‘eting held 3rd November 1919 having l>een taken as 
read. Here -igned a-- eoneet. 


The decease was announced oi the following members : 
John Samuel Alder, elected Felloic 1916 ; Frederic Ham- 
mond, elected Ftllow 189U ; Martin Thomas Ernest Jack- 
son, elected Ftllotr 1914 ; Edwin Montgomery Bruce 
Vaughan, elected Fdlofi' 1891 ; William B* 11, elected 
Mi.'ocndc 1909; Lister Ooatcs, elected Acnociatt 1886; 
Louis Paxton Crace, elected A>>:>oriate 1876 ; John Kirk- 
W'ood Currie, elected Associate 1919 ; also of the following 
Licentiates : Arthur Ow^en Bi-eeds. Edward Charles Henry 
Maidman, Abraham Sharji. James Buchanan Pentland 
Smith, Francis H. Witts. 

The Hon. Secretary having referred to the death of Sir 
Edward Poynter, it was 

Resolved, That the Institute do record its deep 
regrt-t at the loss oi its 1‘evered Honorary Fcdlow. 
Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., who had tilied for so 
many years with such high distinction the Pre- 
sidentship of the Royal Academy of Arts, and that 
a me-sage ot the members* sineerest sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his son. their esteemed 
Fellow', Sir Ambrose Poynter. 

John Caniplin Farrer and John Thomas Stone. As-oci- 
ates- attending for the first time since their election, were 
to I 111 ally admitted by the President. 

A Paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on The Problem 
OF Loxdox Housixg having been read by Mr. W. R. 
Davidge Y4.], Housing Commissioner for the London 
Area, a d scussion ensued, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Davidge by acclamation on the motion ot 
Mr. Bernard Holland, Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee ot the London County Council, seconded by Mr. 
Duncan Watson, Mayor of St. Marylebone. 

Mr, Davidge having replied, the proceeding- dosed, and 
the meeting separated at 10 ii.ni. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 4th January 1920. 

The follow-ing applications for election have been 
received, in adchtion to those aiuiouneed in the -Iourxal 
for October, p. 278. Notice of any objection or other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent for submission 
to the Council prior to Monday, 15th December. 

As Ff.llow^s (5). 

BonixE : Walter Hargreaves [A., 1899], 303 Canada 
Buildings, Saskatoon, Canada. 

Bbidgmax: Norman CtEoRGE [A.. 1892], Devon Chambers, 
I Palace Avenue, Paignton : and *' Carlyon," Cadwell 
Road, Paignton. 

Muir : Robert George "d,, 1912], Gerrards Cro— . 

Bucks ; and Li Eier- Hoad. Ealing. W. 13. 

R VMSEV : Staxlev Churchill \L, 19U6J, 46 Gnait 
Ru-sell Strt‘i‘t, W.C : and " Helmsdale," Tlianw's 
Bank. Keni]»ton. Surrey. 

Strvxoe : Chvrles Hilbert * 1., 18H1], 20 Dudh-y Road, 
Tunbridge WelN. 

As Associates (8). 

iiie eainiKliue- liase -ened witii if M I'oric-, an-.l. ie.tiii studei't- 
.And <luly qualified, .i willed tli-'in- *U >‘n ot the toiu Planted to 

StudenG -o servnia: ['“^e Sp-.^il Joirxai tor Yl.ueh llUsl 

CoRXisH : Charles Enw'rx ’N., 191 3 1, Y<*o Vale Cottage, 
Pilton, Barnstafile. 

CuLLEX : Alexaxper 191 9j. Brandon Chamber-, 

Hamilton, N.B 

Holland; Captain Harry LS.. 1919]. 39 Old Deer Paik 
Gardens, Ricliniond, S.W. 

Murrey : Percy. M.B.E., B Sc.Teeh. r.N, 19191, Enderlie. 
Grewt' Road, Nantwieh. (Ju^shire. 
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Polglase Ernest Jt^Hy , 1919], 4 Pt-ncoed Avenue, 
Pontypridd. 

Potter : Alan 1902], Gi'ey Gables, Bure ham Wood. 
Roberts : Arthur Beaver Llewellyn 1919], 

3 Tregiiiiter Road, The Boltons, S.W.IO. 

Tranmer : Frank 1919], 25 Devonshire Place. 

Harrogate. 

Business and Special Meetir.g^s, 1st December. 

THE THIRD GENERAL HEETIXG (BUSINESS) 
of the Session 1919-20 wTll be held MONDAY, Ux 
DECEMBER. 1919. at 8 p.m.. for the following pur- 
poses : — 

To read the [Minutes of the Meeting held 17th Novem- 
ber : to announce the names of candidates recoiii- 
mended for admission : formally to admit members 
attending for the tirst time since their election. 

Chairman to move that Clause 9 of the Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges be amended, to brins it into con- 
formity with the Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes 
agreed between the Royal Institute, the Ministry of 
Health, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the Scottish Board of Health. The new clause would 
read as follows : — 

9. In the case of Housing Se}iume.> and the laying-out 
of Estates, special arrangements may be required iri 
exceptional circumstance^, but for ordinary ca.se 5 . the 
following scale-^ of fee> and arrangements shall apply : — 

I.— ARCHITECTS. 

A. — Preparation or Lay-out Plans. 

For the preparation of a plan or .scheme from existing 
maps, sho^Ung roads, builder-' plots and buildings in 
block, including :• — 

(1) Conferences with locvd authontie- and their otficiaL ; 

(2) Surveying, levelling, and piu];aration of contour 

plan ; 

(3) Lay-out plan {vhere nece->arv) to 1/2500 scale; 

(4) Detailed lay-out plan or plan;; to 1 /oOO scale ; 

but exclusive of the preparation of detailed plan< 
of buildings — 

For the first 25 hou-e - . . £1 f>er house. 

For the next 75 hou.-A^s lOs'. per house. 

For the remainder . . . . 7d. fid. per hou^e. 

In cases where the number of houses has not been deter- 
mined, the fee shall he based on a.n average of 10 hou-e.s 
per acre. 

Where a fully contoured plan of the site i.s pro\ided bv 
the local authority, a deduction shall be made in ivspect 
thereof, from the fees above stated, of £1 per acre, 

B. — Roads and Sewers. 

For preparing working drawings, speciticatiou^ and 
quantities for roads and seweis in accordance with the lav- 
out plan=i prepared under Section A, advi-iijv on tlie .-ainc 
and on the prej>aration of contract, fitim'-liing t(, the ecn- 
t Factor one copy of the drawings spccaficarion^ and 
quantities, general supervision, i>Miin£r certificate'^, 
measuring up, passing and certihing the account.- 


For die tii.'t 25 h(.u.-e> . . £2 per hou.'^e. 

For the next 75 housc'^ . . £1 tier hoime. 

Kor the remainder . . . . 15 .n ]ier liou-e. 

G. — I'ottactEs and Flats. 

For ta king instruct ion-', preparing sketch design, making 
approximate estimate of cost, preparing drawing." and 
>peeificatioiLs, obtaining tenders, advi"ing on tender" and 
on preparation of contract, selectuig and in"ti acting con- 
sultants, furnishing to the Goiitractor one co])V of the 
drawmg> and specifications, nnd ^uch other details U" aie 
necessary for the proper carrying out of the work", general 
su])ervifion, is^uing certiricate> tor payment, and pa"."iiig 
and certifying accounts : — 

5 per cent, upon the first 12 cottage" or fiat". 

2} per cent, upon tlie next fiU cottage" or fiat". 

Ih per cent, upon the remainder. 

Tifi" scale cover" the ordinary Aariatioii" in type of 
hou>e and such modifications a> rie made tu moid 
monc'tuny in appearance. 

►Save in exceptional circum"tanee>. it i> not de-iiable that 
any one architect or firm of architect^ "houicl )»e entrimted 
more than 250 houses in any one "cheme. but the fee" 
jiayable in respect each 250 houses shall he calculated a- 
above, wdicther or no ."Cveral arcliitect" In* empiovt'd 
thereon. 

II - QUANTITY •Si'R VE Y( )HS 

For the pre]>ai'ation of bijl" ot quaiitilie" 

2 per Cent. u}>un the fii^t 12 eottage." or fiat". 

1 ]ier cent, upon the next fit^ cottages or fiat". 

^ per cent, upon the next 178 cottage" or fiat". 

1 per cent, upon the remainder. 

This "Cale covers the ordinary variation^ in tvix^ of 
house, and such mcxlifications as are made to avoid 
monctony of design 

For measuring variations on the contract and adjusting 
the final accounts, the remuneration shall be at the rate 
of 1-1- per cent, on additions, and 1 per cent, on omis.^ioii" 
brought into account, 

4 he aliove scale i" exclusive of all di."bursemeuts in 
respect of printing, hthogiaphy, and other out-of-jiocket 
expen"es. 

ihc above scales of fee." are int(-nded to include all 
nece""ar\ duties of an architect and -jurvevor incidental 
to the caiTATUg out of the work, including such duties as 
are involved in complying with the requirement^ ot the 
Ministry of Health. 


A SPEC IAL GEXERAl. -MEETING, summone.l l.v 
the (’oiincil under Ry-lin\ C5. will be liold vu Mo,>,liiy. 

Devcixhtr PJlU, at 8 30 p.iu., to consider a Resolu- 
tion, which will be moved on behalf of the Conncil, 
undei By-law (IT. for the suspeiisioji for a period of 
twelve niontl's of the following portiems of Bv-laws ft) 
and ] 1 — viz. : — 

B>/-l<iir 10, Ihie 4; From the words ■' Provided 
always that ” down to tlie end of the Bv-law. 

Ilfl-li’i: IJ, the concluding senience ; "No candi- 
date who has been e.xcludeif from election shall again 
be propped within a jieriod (,f twelve caleiular 
riioiitlis " 




C'»ITA<tr'- Fai I\u PrFLF GaKFEN, HaIIP'^^TEU) GvICi'EN SUF.rFB 


THE PEOBLEM OF LOXDOX HOUSIXG. 

By AY. E. Damdgi:. Housing Commissioner tor the Loiid(.m Area. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, onday, 17tb November, 1919. 

S O much has been ^'ritten. so much his been said, officially and unofficially, on the problem of 
housing that there remains, or there ought to remain, little more to be added, though on the 
subsidiary problems of materials, labour and finance, a good deal more will yet have to be 
said—possibly forcibly said. The problem of London is one that is always interesting, and the problem 
of homing in London is one which is of vital interest to us all. Some of us have painful experience, 
of hunting for a hou>e, or even for a hotel, and all have suffered from the congested and crowded 
state of London traffic. There never was a time when London was so full of people, or when the houses 
available were so few. ^Yhat has happened to all the houses ? Why do we want, and always want 
'^o many more *? ^Mlere have the people all come from ? AMiere do the}^ get their living, and why 
do they come *? Is it worth while building houses which possibly may not be wanted in a few years’ 
time ? 

These and a hundred other question^ that vex the Londoner of to-day, vexed his grandfathers 
and great grandfathers, and I cannot do l^etter than use the words of John {rwyim, famous as an 
architect and artist, who in 17Gb wrote 

To give any probable reason \yl\y such a prodigious encrease of building has been encouraged in tliis Metropolis 
may perhaps be esteemed no part of the author’s business. ^Y]lether it proceeds from the migration of foreigner^' or 
from many convenient roads being made from all parts of the Kingdom ; TA lietlier it lie oving to our own people’s 
deserting their native homes and quitting their iimocent countiA retreats for the sak« of tasting the pleasures of this 
great city (thereby greatly enhancing the price of provisions and every other necessary of life) ; whether the profits of a 
successful war has enabled some to keep houses who vere formerly contented with lorlgings ; whether it is owing 
to the arrival of others, who, having acquired fortunes in the plantations, come to spend them here ; or to the mono- 
polising of farms, that is, making one large farm out of three or four small ones, and thereby compelling the farmers 
who are turned out of them to seek their brea/l in this metropolis, are all considerations weU vorth enquiring into ; as 
it is certain that notwithstanding the amazing encrease of buildings, houses are stiU procured with difficulty, and the 
rents of most are perpetualh cncrea^ing ; but these are questions which it is hoped some more able persons will think 
it worth their while to answer. 

And what of the architects who are to build these thousands of houses ’? Mlio are they to be, and 
what sort of buildings will they produce ? John Gwynn goes on : — 

How different is the state of this noble art at this time, when carpenters, masons, or upholsterers, whose utmost 
knowledge is the price of tin. her, the value of stone, or the goodness and quality of ticking and feathers, liave the super- 
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intendency of those “works in which elegance of design ought only to be consulted. Nor can we expect to form a great 
national character for taste and elegance under the direction of such peisons, “who are furnished only with mean ideas 
and depraved tastes, the common effects of illiberal education ; and yet to such and such only our employers delegate' 
the trust of supervising works of elegance, under the borrowed title of surveyors. 

A fine scorn that, but possibly justified — at least, a hundred and fifty-three years ago. 

To-day, however, both municipal surveyors and architects are collaborating in many ways, and 
it is frequently remarkable that the more eminent the surveyor is in his profession, the more ready he 
is to call in the aid of the architect. There is plenty of open land, too, vTthin easy reach of London 
which has y^et to be developed on a comprehensive plan. Gwyom thought in his day' that the building 
of London was nearly finished, and he remarks quaintly' that “ the only' spot now left about London 
which has not y'et fallen a sacrifice to the depraved taste of modern builders is St. George’s Liehls ’’ — 
just across the river ! London had considerably' less than a million people in his day', and one of his 
proposals was that the '* uttermost limit of buildings ” should he Hy'de Park on the ^Yest, and the 
New Load lor Euston Eoad) on the North. 


Puesext-Day Conditions. 


At the last census in 1911 (Ireater London had 7.252.963 inhabitants. So much has happened 
since the last census returns that an accurate estimate of the present-day conditions is dithcult. 
although each local authority has in the sugar cards and ration book sy'stem a fairly' approximate means 
of checking its statistics in this respect. It will, however, probably be generally* agreed that, although 
the actual population of the Comity of London is probably' getting less as it spreads further afield, 
there are still a vast niuuher of people, largely' owing to war-time circumstances, who are housed in 
deplorable conditions, probably' worse than those revealed in the census returns of 1911. 

In 1911. out of the total population of the County' of London, two-thirds lived in five i*ooms 
or les> : 

per cen 

5*9 
14*9 
19*9 
17*4 
10*7 
S'4 
16*9 
5*9 


100*0 

COTTAGF^ IN CoVRSK OF ERECTION, Rri&LIE COMMON. 



Even at that date, 758,7St> persons in the Count}- of London were living in conditions of over- 
crowding, and this number is now probably immensely increased. The leasehold system under which 
London has develop.^d has in the past proved beueticial in so far as it allowed the whole estate to 
develop on a general plan. Many of our London S([uarps would never have been provideil had it not 
been for the provision of these op.ai spaces by far-sighte<l landowners who saw in their provision, what 
experience has since proved, that such refreshing breathing sj.aces not only add considerably to the 
value ot the .surrounding property, hut als„ afford one of the readiest means of maintaining and 
upholding the value of the whole estate. The falling-in of the leases of a large estate at approximatelv 
tlie same date also affords an opportunity for comprehensive ivcimstriiction or imjtrovement which 
would not otherwise b<^ providefl. 

In spite of these manifest advantages, however, when an estate is under enlightened contiol. 
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there are innumerable cases of whole districts on which a blight seems to settle as the leases begin to 
run out. ^^'ith the threat of ” dilapidations *’ hanging over his head, the leaseholder's anxiety to 
make money while he can, lead:? in only too many ca^es io underleases and sub-leases, and so on, by 
which at each process the speculator can s(|ueeze up the ground rent to his own proht, with the result 
that an economic rent can only be otdained by overcrowding buildings and sub-tenants. 

Outward Movement of the Population. 

Additional ottlce, factories and commercial buildings in and aroimd the central area are gradually 
displacing the dwelling home<, and a .-low but steady change of character is evident in many a London 
si^uare. Soho Square and Hanover Square have long since lo-t their residential character and become 
more or less commercial, and this change is evident in all the areU'^ immediately surrounding the 
central part of London. At the >ame time there has grown up a tendency for people who could ahord 
it. to live further and further out. Hence the population of the whole Conn I if of London at the last 
census showed a tendency to decline as compared with ten years earlier. The population of the Citv 
and Holborn began to decline so long ago as 1861 ; then came the turn of the adjoining areas of Finsburv, 
Shoreditch, St. Marylebonc, ami Westminster, which have steadily declined since 1871 : then St. 
Pancras and Chelsea began to drop off in 1891, followed by Bermondsey in 1901, and Southwark and 
Stejuiey in 1911. Islington and Kensington had also begun to lose their population, and even in 1911 ^ 
in twenty out of the twenty-nine Metropolitan Boroughs, the population showed a decrease as compared 
with ten years before. 

Why the Houses are Wanted. 

The -*hortage of houses so marked at the present day, not only in London, but all over the civilised 
community everywhere, is an abnormality which is obviously primarily due to the productive forces 
of the building trades liaA'ing for bO long a period been engaged in other activities. The Finance Act 
of 1909 may or may not have aggravated the position as it stood immediately before the war, but be 
the causes what they may. the facts are obvious that in 1906 the houses built in England and Wales 
numbered 99,903, and in 1914 only 45,682 were produced ; during the war years even this number 
dwindled away to vanishing point, and the building trade itself was so badly hit that in many cases 
it is difficult to start again. 

How Many Houses are Wanted ? 

Many elaborate calculations have been made as to the shortage of houses at the present time, the 
numbers varying from 800.000 to a million or more. The London area extending in all directions, 
roughly, lifteen miles from t'haring Cross, contains rather more than one-sixth of the total ])opulation 
of the country, so tliat a rough estimate of the needs of [.ondon may arrive at a result of anvthing 
from 30,000 houses u}> wards, without counting those wliicdi will hav(' to bt^ n ‘built or recoustrueted. 

d'he effective ])opulation of l.omh.m, of course, extiaids in many cases con>iderably bevoiid the 
limits of the i\h‘tro[H4iTan Polica* Histrict. and even for housing [nirpose^ the area of tlu‘ London rt‘gi(m 
has been extt‘nd(‘d beyond this to include all rural or urbaii districts, any part of which comes within 
the ])olice area. From tla^ summary of the return> at present received from the Local Authorities 
(Conn J>.S9), the need, so far as the authorities in Loudon and (treater London can estimate it, i*? 
ap})roximately 60.099 houses, and proposaL are aLo under consideration for the ch'aring of 200 slum 
areas. 'The inve>tigation of these slum areas ^^ill inevitably occupy a considerable period, but sooner 
or later they mu>t b<‘ talnai in hand in a drastic manner. Apart hom slum clearances, there are of 
course a vast number of unlit houses which, although they cannot bt‘ condemne<l at present, must bo 
reconstructial or ])ut in habitable re])air so <oon as labour is available. T’he officials of one borough 
ill the biast-End estimate that at l»‘a>l 10,090 hou>e'> are needed to ro]fface those houses in their Inn’otigli 
alone which fall definitely below a reasonable standard, 

C 1 
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Use of Existing Houses. 

In addition to these, owing to the constant changing circunistanees of London, there are some 
thonsaiids of large houses still in good condition, but which will never again let as single houses for 
one faniily. Over 4,0U0 such empty houses have been recently inspected by the London Housing 
Board, and of the.>e some 1,500 were found to be suitable for conversion. The sub-division of such 
houses into tenements or tiats is the only possible use to which they can be put for habitation. That 
this, too, is not a recent phase, we may remind ourselves by reference to t^ueen Elizabeth’s “ Acte 
againste Xewe Buyldings ’’ (d5 Eliz. ch. 6), which was intended " for the reformynge of the great 
mischiefes and inconveniences that daylie grow and increase by reason of the pestering of Houses with 
diverse Famylies and converting of great Houses into several Tenements or l.)wellings fas well as the 
erectyng of newe Buyldings) whereby great Infection of Sickness and dearth of Yictualles and Fewell 
hath grown and ensued.’' 

An earlier Act still, passed in the year of the Armada (81 Eliz. ch. 7), insisted on the provision of 
at least four acres of ground to every cottage outside the Fity or borough, and provided also and 
he? it enacted Tlnit from and after the Fea>t of All ^saints next comynge, there shall not be any Inmate 
or more Famylies or Households than one, dwellinge or in lia hi tinge in anye one Cottage.” 

At the present day ther<^ are wliole districts of Lond(jn where practically every lanise is uccu[)ied 
by two or three families, and certain districts in the East-End wluav* the a\erage rises to nearly ten 
families per house. It would probably be correct to >ay that a great proportion of tin* families of our 
discharged soldiers and sailors, both officeis and men, are at present having to put up with makeshift 
accommodation or are living with friends or relativ es of some description. Mo^t of us have knowledge 
of many cases of real hardship, where it has been found impossible to get accommodation of the right 
description. 


Increased Costs and Bents. 

Meantime the co-t of building is nearly three times what it was before the war and continues to 
rise in approximately the some proportion as the cost of living, >o that it becomes increa.Angly diHicult 
for private enterprise, unaided, to provide the necessary houses. By the Increa^e of Bents and 
Mortgage Interest (Bestriction; Acts, it is forbidden to increase rents, so that unle>s <ome form of 
subsidy is available, very few, if any, houses will be built by private enterprise. This wa^ early 
obviou'^, and. if the necessary accommodation was to be [U’ovided, it was clear that the (Government 
had to face the alternatives of either building the houses themseho or of ^ubddi4ng loc<d autiiorities 
or other agencies carrying out the work. 


State Aid. 

After somewhat lengthy negotiations, the course selected was, as you are awan*, to carry out the 
necessary lionsing schemes through the medium of the local authoritit-s, who are guaranteed by the 
Government against any annual loss in excess of the produce of a Id. rate. Assistance was aLo ottered 
to Comity Councils for housing their employees, and also to approved Public Ftility Societies to the 
extent of 30 per cent, of their annual loan charges incurred in connect iou with housing schemes." The 
course chosen involved that the res[)()nsibility for providing a sutticient number of suitable houses bu* 
their distilct was, in the first instance, handed over to the local authority. The majority of such 
authorities, although anxious to proct‘ed. were new' to the subji'ct of housing, and felt tlu* need of 
going carefully in the first place into what must inevitably prove a heavy undertaking. 

In Greater London the natural difficulties of the situation an* considerably increased by uncer- 
tainties as to the provision to be made in any particular district. ITie extent of the general need to 

An additional subsidy to private buiJders of 3d. per cubic foot up to a maximum of i*150 por rottairt^ uuw 
proposed by the Government 21st (November) for a jx-riod of one year. 
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be provided for can be fairly closely ascertained, but the calculations of an outlying district may at 
any moment be up^et by the whim of any large factory owner or other employer of labour who conies 
or goes, or possibly by the sudden planting of a new coloiw from one or more of the adjoining urban 
communities. The liability of each di>trict is. it is true, limited to the produce of a penny rate, but 
in such a case there may well arise considerations as to the need for additional education and other 
expenditure which will fall upon the dir?trict. 

Various proposals have been under coinideration for securing a representative housing authority 
for Greater London, on which all existing authorities could be represented, and also for some bys.tem 
of equalising the burden of rater>. So far, such propo:?als have not come to fruition, but the need for 
a co-ordinating authority to deal with such matters as housing, transit, town-plamiing and arterial 
road<. is evident to all. The whole of tlie^^'C matters are crying out to be dealt with immediately, and 
it is not overstating the case to say that the whole principle of local ^elf-government in the»e matters 
is on its trial. 

(inhaler r.oiidou within tla^ liftetai-mib* radius is niade up <.)f more or less self-governing 
authorities, (‘ucli ^^ith iS cc.nincil. \\ho>e duty it i-> in [uoteet ilu‘ interosl of its own locality, and each 
i^ naturally anxiou.^ to srcure the t»e^t results for its penjj_\ rate within it^ owji borders. L( no part 
of the bu>iru‘>s of the local <uitlioiily to con.'^ider what are the nee<ls even of its immediate neighbour, 
hence the problem of London as a an hole still awaits solution. Under such circumstances, it is not 
ea.^y for a local authority to arrive at a deci>ion as to the full extent of the need for housing in its 
area, and there is a tendency in mo:?t ca>es to under-e:?tiniate the need rather than the reverse. 
Another consetjuence is that the housing >ite^ thus chosen have little relation to the general needs of 
London, and sometimes even le>^ relation to the schemes of the immediately adjoining districts. The 
question therefore arises in what way the nted'^ of London a whole can best be met. 

Xew Gakdex Cities. 

From time to time suggestions have been made for the creation of a number of neAv garden cities 
in the pre>eiit agricultural areas on the fringe of Greater London. The L.C.C. Eastern site at 
Dagenham, consisting of 8,000 acres, affords a magnificent o})portunity for comprehensive development. 
Following on the successful experiment of Letchworth, a second garden city is proposed near Welwyn ^ 
partly within the Hatfield rural district, and there con be no doubt that the immediate demand for 
houses in the London area is sufiicient to fill at least eight such garden cities even for residential use 
only, it should, of course, be remembered that the complete ideal of such a city is a self-eontaiiiud 
industrial community. Such a proposal, to bo successful, must, lioweAer, come from a central 
authority or a public utility society able to command a considerable amount of capital. 

Joint Action by Local Authorities. 

A combination of local authorities could, of course, also secure the same results, and such a 
sugg*‘>tion has in fact been made in a similar case of several im[)ortant authorities in South-East 
iamdon, and other cases of joint schemes are under consideration. One such (example of authorities 
actually combining in a joint scheme would be Avorth a great deal to London at the present time. The 
necessary poAvers are proAuded by the Housing, ToAvn Phuiniug, etc,, Act, hut, so far as Loudon 
is concerned, have not yet been tested. 


Statutory Foaa'Ers. 

The pow'ors entrusted to local authorities under the Housing Act Avhich became hw on 31st July 
are in many Avays remarkahl(‘. They can build an unlimited numbta* of liouses, and, whether the}" 
build many or foAv, their OAvn liability is limited to a penny rate oAer their district. They can 
purchase approved houses as they are completed by the builders. They can purchase land or houses 
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Ijy compulsory pu^vers, and enter into possession ^Yitllin fourteen days of the oontirmation of the 
compulsory order by the Ministry. They can serve notice on any owner to put his property into 
habitable repair, and, if necessary, do the w'ork themselves and charge him with it. They can fake 
shares in or lend money to a public utility society. They can divide houses into tenements. 
They can lend money to private persons to iiujirove or convert their property, or to ac^piire their own 
houses up to £b00 in value. They can relax their by-laws to any extent necessary that may be 
approved by the Ministry of Health. 

A very important provision in the Aet. introduced at a late stage in it^ prugre^'^. give-« tlie Ministry 
}»uwer, in cases wdiere they think necessary, to insist on the em])loyment of an architect to be chosen 
from a ])anel :?u])})lied by the E.I.B.A. The section in <]iiestion reads a> follow^s : — 

See, 1 (o) In Older to >eeure tliat the ]ierin(‘s j)ro])0''ed to he built under the ^cdieme jsluill ]iv of a -mtalJe architeeturo 
and that the natural amenities of the loeahty sludl not be unneee-^a^ly injured, the Loeal (Government Board nia>', 
in cinv ea*e uhere it ap 2 Jear^> to them that the eharaet'T of the locality ivialer- Mieh a louisc ex[)edient. reuuire a-^ a 
condition of theii* approval the employment by the loeal authority of an arehiteet to lie selected from a ])anel of architects 
nominated for the purpose by the Royal In-titute of British Arehiteets. 

PROCEDURE. 

Most, if not all, of the important local authorities have af)pointed an architect at an early stage, 
hut there still remain a few^ authorities who have not yet done so. 

31ost of those present will be aw are of the formalities re(juired in submitting a scheme for ap[)roval. 
Once the authority have gut a guud architect, the procedure is simplicity itself, and the ^'ai’ious othcial 
forms are not by any means so formidable as they appear at hist ^ight. 


Site. 

After having taken their architect's advice as to -ites geneiully, tlie local authority iiutify the 
Housing ('olumi-^ioller of any site or sites that may be pro})o-ed. An im])ection at once made, 
and general a])]a‘o\'al, or otherwise, notified, ,-uhject to the valuati(jn being ^ati:^factorv. The District 
Valuer of the Liland Pevenue Department should then be instructed to negotiate Avitli the owner 
for the purchase. Faihng succe^^sful negotiation, he will suf)ply a valuation and advi-.e actiui^ition 
by compulsory order, the price being subsequently fixed by an independent arbitrator. 

Lay-out axd House Plans. 

There is, however, no need for the scheme to be hung up by any question of valuation. So soon 
as the site is generally af>f)roved, the architect riiould he instructed to procetM at once with the lav-out 
and house pLiiis, and submit them in pencil to the fiommis^ioner’s otfice. (ieiieraily, a couple of 
}>er^oiial ^ will complete the bu>iiiess, and the plans can then ]»e fini>hed otT, and tenders obtained- 
Tilt' point> of imp<jrtance as to lay-out are : — (1) Access to tuw'u and indiut ries. railway and ro.id 
comiiiunication ; (2j a'-pect of houses ; pi) economy in road cou>truction and drainage work. Tli»‘ 
width of roailwav'^ should Im liiuitvd to that re{|uired for actual ir-e. It should he noted that ajiproach 
roa(L and siovers are not g(ai<nally cliaigeald*^ ia th<' liousiog scheme. 'J’liv g^aieral nilr i< that 
whatever could l^e chaiged to a private owner might i'easonahly be charged to th<^ scheme. 

It cannot hv too strongly em])hasi>ed that economy, iMjtli in dimenrions <nid details, ix .i|b 
important. Small modifications in this re>])ect wlien the plans are in the fiencil stage will often save 
more serious and drastic moditicatioin after tlie tenders are received. 

The Lo<.al Governinent Boanl Meuturd should he regarded as suggestive, and is not intended to 
hamper architects in the free exercise of their design. In view' of tlie high tenders now' being received, 
a slight modification in the sizes suggested hy the Manual may he allow'ed. The following limiting 
dimensions should as far as possible be observed : — 
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Maj inium super, areas oj groioul-floor pjan. 

A. — Living room, :scullerv, etc., three bedrooms . . o78 square feet. 

B. — Parlour, living room, scullery, three bedrooms . . 620 .. „ 

B4. — Parlour, living room, scullery, four bedrotmis . . 650 

Phopukxions of VAKruus Typks. 

The proportio]! of t]}e various type^ to he adopted in each scheme requires in every case special 
consideration as to the needs of the locality, and the battle between the parlour and the non-parlour 
types is ^till going on in many district-. To keep the average cost low, a reasonable proportion of 
small- type houses should he introduced in eacli section of the estate. 

The proportions of various types usually desired are : — 

75 per Cent. 3 bedroom houses, with or without parlours, as desired. 

10 .. 4 

15 ,, 2 or cottage tiat^. 

The high tenders now being received make it for the time being nece^'sary to reduce the dimensions 
of the house- to the lowest possible terms, consistent with efiicieut housekeeping. The sizes of z'ooms 
may be slightly reduced, but the ])rincipal item of saving may still be effected by omitting the treasured 
parlour and reverting to the original, or A, type house, with a living room, scullery, and three bedrooms. 
Much may be said for and against the parlour, but there can be no gain-aying that even with the 
siiigle living room house it is possible to attain a very high :?tandard of comfort and refinement. Many 
architects, in building their own houses or bungalows, have adopted this form of plan, and there is 
no reason why for a small family it ^liould ziot })e equally seiaiceable as the more expensive and dearer- 
rented parlour house. 


Details of Holse Plans. 

Despite repeated exhortations as to economy, there are frequently to be found in plans >ubmitted 
a lordly scullery, a palatial lariler. and accommodation for something like five tons of eoai. The sink 
and bath wa-tes are frequently to be found widely separated, and it caimot be too strozigly emphasised 
that economy in house drains, plumbing, etc., by the grouping of sanitary arrajigemtaits is essential. 
The bath upstairs is generally found preferable for London conditions, though it is ea-ier to plan 
it downstairs in the case of a four- bedroom house. The w.c. may be in the bath-room, but is 
})referahly separate. 


Block Tenements versus Cottages. 

The block tenement has to a large extent had its day, but in the inner metropolitan boroughs, 
the limited amount of available land and the high price of such land, avera^ging anything np to £5,000, 
or even £10,000 an acre, render the occasiotial use of such blocks of tenements unavoidable. It should, 
however, be recogziised tlzat such instances are the exception and not the rule, and the State must 
perforce consider carefully the detailed pro]iosa]s for all such buildings. At the present cost of 
building, many comparatively modest proposals for block dwellings will involve tlie State in a subsidy 
of something lilce 30,?. per we(dv for each family housed in dwellings of tJiis type, as compared with 
less than half that amount in respect of families housed in cottage homes a few miles out, in far more 
pleasant conditions. 

The English ideal has always been the cottage in preference to the Continental tenement 
dwelling, and it is to be hoped that the idea of one family one house may long remain as our national 
tradition. 
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Materials. 

Some anxiety has been felt as to the supply of the requisite materials for the unprecedented 
Dumber of houses now required, and a special Department for the supply of building materials has 
been set up under the ^Ministry of Supply (D.B.M.S., Caxton House, Westminster). Complete 
schedules showing the prices at which various materials can be supplied, through the agency of this 
department, are supplied to each local authority, to be embodied in the contract vith the builder 
in the usual way. The difficulties that may arise as to materials are likely to be questions of transport 
rather than of actual supply. Every endeavour is meantime being made, by experiment and otherwise, 
to ascertain whether it is possible to utilise any new materials of construction. 

Much has been heard lately of the wooden house, but so far as the London region is concerned, 
]io one lias yet proposed to erect one, though there are, of coun>e, innumerable proposals for the 
temporary adaptation of Army huts. 

Experiments are being made with hollow-tile construction, and twenty-eight bimgalows of this 
construction are in course of erection by the Harrow authorities, and other forms of this material 
are under consideration. 

Concrete con-^t ruction i^ proposed in ^^everal instances, a?iid the fertile inventor has been 
particularly bu^y with new idea^ in this direction. So far, however, the experiments in new forms 
of concrete construction have not met with much encouragement from local authorities. A number 
of enterprising manufacturers are willing to erect sample houses, and it should not be difficult to 
provide facilities for their erection. An exhibition of the actual article in the neighbourhood of 
London would in mo.'>t cases be of considerable value in judging the merits of any of these new forms 
of coiir^t ruction. Every encouragement should be given to the use of any materials to be foimd on 
die S])ot. 


Labour. 

The question of labour i< also likely to prove of some difficulty, and in this respect every endeavour 
-hould be made to avoid the UbC of materials or processes which involve extra labour. The whole 
of the country's building trade, at its busiest period, only succeeded in erecting about 100,000 houses 
per annum. With reduced man-power, and possibly reduced output, the problem of building double 
lhat number for two or three years is not an easy one, but the builders may be relied upon to leave 
no brick unturned to achieve the necessary result. 

The possibility of employing as many local builders as can be brought into the scheme in each 
district is now engaging the attention of the authorities. The proposal, put shortly, is that the 
builders with experience in estate develot>ing should, either singly or in federation, come to an 
agreement with the local authority and tlm Housing Commissioner, under wliich they will build houses 
to an agreed plan, .such houses to be taken over by the local authority on completion, at an agreed 
price. It is propo.-ed that the agreed plan >hould be as nearly as possible the particular type of house 
which the builder has been accustomed to erect, but with such improvements or moditications as 
may be suggested by the architect employed by the Council, particularly with a view to avoiding 
such monotonous reptdition as characterises the ordinary suburban street. 

The Question of “ Quantities." 

The question whether (juantitit.s should or should not be su])plied to builders tendering in the 
ordinary way is not one which often arises in the London area, where “ (quantities ” are general, but 
in rural districts where only a few houses are proposed, the local builders have been accustomed to 
price their tenders without the aid of quantities. Such a practice is not, however, generally desirable 
or necessary in or near London. A model specification has been issued ])y the Ministry, and 
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considerable labour is saved by its adoption with as few alterations as possible. There are cases, 
however, where a saving may be effected, as, for example, in the use of ordinary stoneware pipes 
in lieu of “ British standard tested/' 


Tenders. 

Tenders have already been accepted for approaching £1,000.000 worth of work in the London area 
This amount is probably only about one-fiftieth of the whole of the work actually under way, so that 
there is at present insufficient data available to generalise as to costs, but detailed information on this 
head is being rapidly accumulated. 


Methods of Tendering. 

In addition to the usual lump sum method of tendering, a number of other methods of obtaining 
prices have been suggested. With the present fluctuations in the price of labour and materials, it 
is in any case necessary to provide for a sliding scale arrangement by which any variation or alteration 
in this respect can be provided for. Clause 40 of the Ministry's Model Form of Contract i>s intended 
to provide for this contingency : — 

40. ib) Adjustment of Contract price due to change in cost of labour, — If between thedate of delivery of the Contractor's 
tender and the date of completion of the works comprised in the Contract, alterations in the rates of wages of the trades 
engaged in carrying out this Contract or any sub-contracts thereunder shall be agreed upon by the National Board of 
Conciliation for the Building Trades and confirmed by the Government, such alterations shall be made and given effect 
to in the wages paid to workmen employed on this Contract or sub-contracts and the sum payable in respect of the 
works compri^^ed in the Contract or sub-contracts shall be proportionately increased or decreased, as the case may be. 
to cover tlie aforesaid alterations in wages and any consequent vaiiations in insurance payments relating thereto, but 
on the basis that any adjustment of the contract price due to such increase or decrease in the wages paid as compared 
with those ruling at the date of delivery of the Tender shall be a net addition or deduction, as the case may be, without 
any increa^^e or decrease of profit by reason of such alterations in wages. 

(e) AdJ/(Stme/U of Contract price due to change in cost of materials. — If between the date of delivery of the Contractor’s 
tender and the date of the completion of the works comprised in this Contract alterations shall take place in the cost of 
any materials, which are used in the execution of the said works and to which this Clause relates, then the sum payable 
to the Contractor shall be proportionately increased or decreased, as the case may be, to cover the aforesaid alteratinis 
in cost, but on the basis that any adjustment of the Contract price shall, as in tlie case of alterations in uages imdei 
the preceding paragraph, be a net addition or deduction, as the case may be, without any increase or decrease of 
profit. 

The cost plus percentage basis of tendering is not generally desirable for new housing schemes, 
unless the profit is limited. A somewhat novel form of tender has recently been under consideration, 
on a basis of prime cost with a limif') sum added to cover plant, administrative expenses and profit. 
Provided a definite agreement can be made as to what is to be included in the prime cost, the 
suggested method has a good deal to be said for it, though it is undoubtedly more satisfactory to 
know, before starting, exactly what the work may be expected to cost, 

Several local authorities are pressing to be allowed to build by direct labour.'* Tiie Ministry 
already allow roads and sewers to be so carried out, but as regards building work they have not yet 
made this concession. 


Finance. 

Another important consideration, much to the fore at present, is the question of finance. Where 
is the money to come from ? The Treasury have laid down the rule that all authorities with a rateable 
value over £200,000 should be expected to find their own capital. Tliis is no doubt quite feasible 
in the case of many of the manufacturing cities of the Midlands and the North, but it cannot be 
denied that for the larger suburban authorities in the neiglibourhood of Loudon the position is one 
of considerable difficulty, especially in the case of local authorities whose local rates are as high as 
15s. or 16s. in the £. A Treasury Committee has, however, been set up to consider the question of 
housing finance, and it is hoped that a decision on this important matter will be reached at an early 
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date. In certain quarters a special housing loan is suggested, and it is believed this would meet with 
popular favour. 

For authorities of less rateable value than £200.000, the position is much clearer, although even 
here it is expected that local authorities will raise their own resources as far as possible, in order to 
prevent excessive calls upon the funds of the Public Works Loan Board. The total amount to be 
expended in Greater London for housing purposes will probably be some £50,000,000, and it is 
essential, not only that the capital shall be carefully hu>banded, but that interest charges and other 
annual outuoiiig^ shall bu reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Tkaxsit. 


Housing and transit mu-t be considered together. The co.-t of the additional travelling iiivolved 
in living at -onie di;=tance from oneG work is a matter which should be taken into ^e^uus coiiGderation. 
as the daily fare i'^, in many ca-e.>. tlie governing factor which, in tlie tir-t place, influence'^ a man in 
the choice of Ins location, tla^ap fare'^ and good traim have done a great deal to populari:^e outlviiiu 
districts such as (lokler s Ureen and Purley. Rajld transit mint in any case go hand in hand with 
homing, and each, without the othta*. is incomplete. 

Electrihcatioii ot cdl suburban railway> a thing of the immediate future, and, at the same time, 
a large number of runv arterial nneL and the multiplication of road veliicles are equal! v essential. 
At present the congeuion of tulie-. omnibuses and trams during the ru^h hours is ferritic, and, if it 
is to go on. many ot m wajuld prefer to live in London, even in a tall tenement. 

The congi^stion of buildings and the conge-ti(m ot traffic, how^ever, go almo^t hand in hand, and 

it certainly is no solution to build tall 



London’ Horsi:s to bk cunvektbd into Flats 
'S ome 15UO hoase^ are beint^ dt<Ut with.) 


tenement.s, or even longer raiLvav car- 
riages. There is a limit to the number 
of trains 'which can be run in a given 
time, and, strange as it may appear, 
there is a limit to the number of pas- 
sengers who can be got into a train. TIore 
trains cannot be run on a line wTiicb is 
already full up ; hence the only feasible 
solution is either to build more lines, or 
to find the people employment nearer 
home, in other words, to decentralise 
industries ivherever possible. 

In addition to passenger congestion, 
to be seen everywhere, there is also in 
London a very serious problem of goods 
congestion and dock congestion. Faster 
goods services ; faster methods of unload- 
ing and discharging cargoes are all receiv- 
iiig the attention of the railway and 
other com])anie3. The wliole ])rob]em of 
the port and industrial development of 
London requires special consideration, 
^\^lell it is considered that the docks of 
London are within an hour or so by motor 
of a population larger than that of the 
whole of Australia and Xew Zealand, and 
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that this population has to he served with the whole of its vita] necessities, the need for better 
communication is evident. 

The proper housing of the workers must be considered as an important part, but a part only, 
of the great problem of London development. 

DISCUSSION OX THE FOEECxOIXG PAPEH. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, Presidoit, in the Chair. 


Mr. BERNARD HOLLAND (Chairman ef tlie 
Housing Committee of the London County Council) : 
I have been asked to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Daxldge for his extremely lucid and interesting lecture. 
I have had much to do with ]\Ir. Da\ddge in the last 
few months, and I think the relations between tlie 
London Housing Board and the County Council have 
been quite friendly. It was not exactly a case of love 
at first sight, because it cost a little to give up the full 
liberty and independence which we, as a great local 
authority, had enjoyed in housing operations. But 
we are getting accustomed to it, and I think we shall 
work very well with the Government authority. The 
necessity of this was due, no doubt, partly to the 
ueneral situation, which made it necessary to build at a 
financial loss — which you could not put entirely on 
the local authority — and partly also to the extreme 
anarchy which prevails among the authorities in and 
around London ; some being great, some small, some 
rich, some poor, and none of them having worked in 
co-operation with one another. I hope that some day 
there will be a new constitution for Greater London ; 
that it will be a large province, with its own financial 
means, and with much more liberty and freedom from 
that interference which is now necessary from the 
central authorities. Our Council had gone on in a 
quiet and modest way before the war stopped opera- 
tions under Parts I and III. We had developed three 
or four estates round London. But we were not under 
great pressure, for private enterprise, which has been 
responsible for building dwellings ever since the people 
lived in clav wigwams, could build more tlian ail the 
new accommodation required. If I were asked wliy 
we wanted more money for developing estates, I 
could only say that we ought to set an example in 
buikling and in estate management, and in slum 
clearances. In regard to the latter, we ought to have 
^pent more money on improving slums in London : 
but so manv subjects were pressing for the Council's 
<ittention tluit it was often very difficult to find the 
money for slum clearances. Mr. Davidge touched on 
one problem which is the most dilficult of all in con- 
nection with slum clearances, namely, how far you are 
to re-house the displaced population in the centre, 
which can only be done by putting up high buildings. 
If one were pursuing an ideal, one would like to clear 
festering slum spots, and devote most of the sites to 
the provision of open spares. But you are such a long 
way off the circumference, where new houses can be 
provided, that it is difficult for people to live four or 


five miles away iicmi their daily work. The trouble is 
that so many factories are in the centre. Possibly 
some day there may be legislation by which owners oi 
factoiies will he induced to remove them to the out- 
skirts. Until that is done it is difficult to find a solu- 
tion, for you can only house a much smallei population 
on the slum sites you clear than that living there before 
the clearance ; and so cannot re-house them in the 
central areas without putting up high buildings. The 
high buildings we put up are eagerly sought after, and 
at the present time we have not a room vacant. It 
would be difficult to say that we should not have these 
buildings at ail. Much as I should like to have open 
spaces with good cottages, it must be remembered that 
one cottage requires the space of three slum dwellings, 
so that you cannot accommodate the same number 
of people in cottages on the same space. T should like 
to retuj'n my own thanks to the President and Council 
of this Institute for giving me the opportunity of hear- 
ing this interesting paper. I have always had the 
greatest respect for architects because of the perman- 
ence of their work. I have always thought that, for 
this reason, I would rather be an architect than editor 
of the largest morning paper. We have been very ably 
assisted by architects on our Council. We have had 
Mr. Riley — who has just retired, I am sorry to say. 
With the usual modesty of Englishmen, we appointed 
an Irishman, and now have appointed a Scotsman. I 
think that the ideal architect would be a Scotsman and 
an Irishman rolled into one, for you want that fund of 
imagination which is attributed to the Irish, and the 
practical solidity attributed to the Scotch. When you 
get those qualities combined in the same man you have, 
I imagine, as jterfect an architect as you could have. 
We owe much to Mr. Riley, and I am sure we shall 
owe a great deal to 3Ir. Forrest. 

Mr. DUNCAN WATSON (Mayor of Marylebone) : It 
gives me very much pleasure indeed to second the vote 
of thanl^ for the excellent paper which we have heard 
from *Mr. Davidge. One of his interesting points was 
the removal of 200 slums from London, and my friend 
who has just spoken referred to the practical abilities 
of the Scotsman on tlje question of architecture. I 
miglit remind him — ^to the shame of my fellow- 
countrymen — that the worst slums in the Kingdom, I 
think, are those of Glasgow^ and Edinburgh. Speak- 
ing from the civic point of view, I realise the difficulty 
contingent on a question of this sort with regard to 
finance. Finance to-day frightens us on any question 
of either building or — a matter on which I am closely 
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associated — electricity, because so much depends on 
the cost. Mr. Davidge referred to labour, materials 
and finance, and on the cost of labour and materials 
depends the financial aspect. It was an interCvSting 
fact that two-thirds of the demands for lioiises were 
for houses of not more than five rooms. Mr. Davidge 
also mentioned that, owing to the estimates received, 
they had had to curtail the size of the v'arious rooms. 
It occurred to me, looking at the matter very broadly, 
and not exactly from an architectural point of view, 
but rather from the communal standpoint, that those 
who are engaged in public work have a axeat responsi- 
bility in the education of the people, those people who 
have a direct influence on the cost of production — not 
<nily the material, but the building of houses. There 
are, to my mind, two influences that bear very largely 
on this question of cost, and I regard them as common 
forms of suicide : one of them long known as common 
in the East, the other threatening the West. I refer 
to ** harikari," and ” ca' canny.'* We shall be 
on the downgrade so long as we have a ca’ canny 
movement,'’ so long as people who are directlv 
interested in the cheapening of housing for the work- 
ing classes will not see that to deliberately lessen 
production, whilst desiring to get more of the good 
things of life, is to indulge in a sort of fratricidal hallu- 
cination which is a positive danger to the State. It 
must be within the compass of everyone to do some- 
thing in this great movement, and, by education, 
obtain a better understanding with those who have it 
in their power to help us. Not only Greater London, 
but the whole country will he the better for it. Mr. 
Da\ddge also referred to anotherof our great troubles — 
that of transport. While this housing question is 
engaging the attention of architects, it does seem to 
me. judging from what I saw in America early this 
year, that an excellent solution offers itself of the 
problem of the conservation of coal, and the pro- 
duction of a smokeless city. It may not be known 
to you, but in many of the large cities what we use 
in our fires here, the ^^oft coal, is prohibited altogether, 
and they have biought central heaang to a very 
fine art in the use of hard coal of the anthracite 
variety. The gTouping of houses under these schemes 
offers a magnificent opportunity for central heating on 
the most economical lines and the achievement of a 
smokeless community. I think the question of transit 
a in I the electrical schemes will be developed together. 
U ithin a very short time the whole question of 
Greater London, taking a radius of 20 miles from the 
Tower of London, will, in the matter of power, come 
under one comprehensive scheme, and we shall, I hope, 
at last realise the advantages from this wonderful 
science, which they have benefited so largely from in 
America, where they have unification of conditions of 
supply. London has grown up in so many different 
communities, with differences of voltage and so on, 
that there are difficulties in the way of uniformity, and 
consequent delay in arriving at what we desire, a cheap 
and ready supply of ‘electricity without unnecessary 


trouble. All the different routes to London will be 
electrified, and that, of course, will give better transit 
to the. outlying districts, and will, I hope, revolu- 
tionise the housekeeping of even the poorer class. I 
have seen in America, and I saw also in Germany many 
years ago, how electricity was being used by the 

Frau ’’ of the workman to the greatest possible 
advantage, and where domestic labour was reduced to 
an almost infinitesimal amount, and mother and 
housewife were thereby enabled to devote more time 
and attention to the bringing up of the family in 
health. That, to my mind, is one of the gi-eat 
features of this hou.'^ing problem. The coming geneia- 
tio 7 i must be “ Al,'’ not “ 03/’ Speaking generallv. 
the whole question is one which must be dealt with 
comprehensively. Mr. Davidge referred to the diffi- 
culties of getting the various communities in London 
into one harmonious whole. The parish pump plays 
the diversity factor, and it is difficult to get the various 
communities into line, therefore the Imperial Govern- 
ment will have to bring about concerted action. 
M ith regard to Kensington, Maiwdebone and West- 
minster, the alteration of houses and the building of 
taller houses, this wall depend very largely on the 
width of the particular street. If you intend to build 
higher houses, you will have to widen your street, and 
you have to look, too. to the question of the subsoil. 
It is not, as Mr. Davidge well said, a matter which can 
he dealt with by rule of thumb ; each community 
requires a different treatment. There is no doubt that 
what is being done is an excellent means to an end, 
which I trust will, in a very short time, solve the 
housing problem. 

Mr. JAMES P. ORH, C.S.L,C.B.E. (Chief Housing 
Officer, London County Council) : As a new^ -comer to 
this city— for, though a Londoner, I have been thirty 
years in India — I shall not burden you wuth a long 
speech, but I would like to say a few wrords in support 
of this vote of thanks. It has given me great pleasure 
both to hear the lecture and to see such an audience 
assembled to hear of what is being done to tackle the 
London housing problem. I am afraid to commit 
myself to very definite opinions at present : I have a 
great deal to learn, coming from a place wffiere the 
slum problem is even more acute than here, but condi- 
tions arc quite different. In Bombay the slums are 
infinitely w^orse than any you can show me in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh — and I am very glad to be able to say 
this in mitigation of the seconder's denunciation of 
Scotch slums, for I am a Scotsman myself. Coming 
from that atmosphere, where things seem quite 
hopeless, to the atmosplien^ of England, I feel 
very much more hopeful, especially when I know 
there. are so many gentlemen of the R.LB.A. taking 
part in the solution of the problem. Primn facif — - 
for, as I say, I shall not commit myself to definite 
opinions until I have gained more local experience — ^to 
my mind the main part of the problem is to prevent 
the expansion of industries in the centre of I,ondon, 
to prevent the erection of further factories there, and 
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remove some of those that are there into the outer 
suburbs as soon as possible, so that you can have your 
workmen living where they work, and so prevent the 
intensification of congestion of population and traffic 
which ensues when you take people into the outskirts 
to live and require them to come into the town daily to 
their work. In seconding this vote of thanks I would 
take the opportunity of saying, on behalf of the Bom- 
bay authorities, if I may, how grateful we are to the 
Institute for having sent to us a very excellent archi- 
tect for the Improvement Trust in Bombay, Mr. Haw- 
kins, who is doing excellent work there. In a few 
years’ time there will be plenty of work for R.LB.A. 
men in India, and I hope some of them will go there to 
infuse into the attack on the slum problem in India 
some of the spirit which I see prevalent here in 
London. I am sure that with Mr. Daffidge as the 
Chief Advising Officer of the London Housing Board 
we shall have many of our difficulties smoothed down, 
and I am sure I may say, on behalf of the other officem 
of the London County Council, who have done me the 
honour of appointing me to be their Director of 
Housing, that Mr. Da\-idge and all workers who will 
come to assist in the solution of this problem will get 
the utmost measure of support from those who are 
working there, under the Council, at this problem. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE : I should like to 
congratulate our colleague, Mr. Davidge, on the im- 
portant position in which he has been placed with 
regard to this subject of housing, a position which, we 
have no doubt, he will adorn, also congratulating our- 
selves that he is so efficient, travelled and sympathetic 
a person. There are many interesting things in Mr. 
Davidge’s review of history. How wonderfully she 
repeats herself, and what a wonderful scent Mr. 
Davidge has. How did he find out tlie interesting 
facts in the wonderful paper he gave them some years 
ago on the growth of London, the building regulations 
as they developed through the centuries — the 
incidents in Elizabethan times and at the period of 
the Great Fire — all of them just as interesting as the 
use of fish on Friday to pacify the commercial interest. 
Such questions were as alive then as they are now. 
Crowding >n the time of Charles II was the subject of 
legislative effort and of organisation, and we are 
face to face with it again. I shouhl like to very 
warmly congratulate Mr. Raymond Unwin, who, I 
think, must be present here now in spirit if not 
materially, on the influence of his doctrines upon the 
series of plans shown. If anyone can conceive a series 
of estates plans such as those I was bred on forty 
years ago, and compare them with the laying*out of 
the estates we have been shown to-night, he will 
realise that some hand has been at work dictating new 
methods, lines, areas, spaces and frontage lines, very 
different from those under which London grew so 
rapidly half a century ago. I am not exaggerating 
when i say we must regard Unwin's teacliing as of tlie 

* “ The Development of London and the London Build- 
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very greatest importance in tihe change that has taken 
place. The change is very remarkable, and its issue 
will be seen in the life and happiness of the tenants of 
every one of these houses. In regard to none of these 
schemes can any suggestion be made that the houses 
are crowded together, or that they are laid out on 
monotonous or uninterestiiio lines. I am a little 
doubtful, myself, as to the economy of architectural 
effects. When w'e come to face housing economv w^e 
may ask why people should put huge big roofs ovei 
houses wutli nothing inside them ? We liave seen to- 
night illustrations of a number of gables, apparenth' 
none beluW' 15 , with, apparently, nothing inside them, 
not even a box-room. Tliat is bad from the stand- 
point of economy : it is costly in timber and in tiles, 
and it is emp^-y in result. The old-fashioned brick box 
with a slate lid was economical, to which I have no 
artistic objection, and I cannot understand tlie 
mysterious doctrine wffiich says a steep roof is pictur- 
esque. I believe our forefathers thought differentlv, 
because the\^ pulled down steep roofs and put, instead, 
fiat roofs, and modern rerfvalists have folio%ved the 
same lines. Roofs unnecessarily steep are uneco- 
nomically steep. But why not fall back on the 
economical curb, the Mansard roof, which is ultimate! v 
economical ? hether there is an architectural tad 
in directing the pitch of the roofs or not, a high-pitche*] 
roof is economical if you put a room inside it. But 
please get rid of prejudice as to the artistic value ol 
one form of roof. Go for the thing simply and 
directly on economical lines ; the artistic result will 
then come to you — and it is much more likelv t<> 
come satisfactorily than if you seek to engender an 
artistic idea and then apply it to a housing scheme. 
Let the housing scheme work itself out, and the artistii^ 
element will come. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] : I sympathise and 
agree wdth all that Professor Beresford Pite said with 
regard to the sympathetic way in which Mr. Davidgt* 
has always approached this subject. The whole pro- 
fession should congratulate itself oti having so svni- 
pathetic a supporter of housing and house architecture 
as Mr. Davidge in leading the technicalities concerning 
London houses. It has been said that history repeats 
itself, and I would go a little farther back than ^Ir, 
Davidge. Gracchus, in the year 137 B.c.. put forward 
a Small Holding Bill to induce the inhabitants of Rome 
to go into the country to live. But they w^ere so 
endeared to the great city that Gracchus, after tre- 
mendous efforts, sa^v his measure defeated. It is a 
very controversial question whether it is better to 
erect tall flats of four or five storeys on expensive land, 
or depend upon cottages. Before the w^ar it was 
almost a settled policy that it w^as only feasible to put 
up tall buildings on very expensive land. But to-day, 
whilst land is of practically the same value as it was 
before the war — possibly even a little cheaper — in 
many cases buildings have gone up in price as much as 
300 per cent. That being so, I believe it is a finan- 
cially better speculation to put up two-storev cottages 
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than hve-storey Hats on Jaud that ib not inoie than 
£5,000 per acre, and where houses are not more than 
25 to the acre. I had a case before me very recently 
in which two propositions were worked out : one in 
which it was proposed to put u]) tive-storev Hats, and 
the other for two-storey cottages. Of course, the 
population could not be housed in the same density in 
cottages as in Hats, but as a finaiKaal speculation the 
cottages worked out better. 

Proh‘Ssor A. E. RICHARDSON ■ 1 should like 
to ask Mr. Davidge a pertinent question. Has the 
map showing the development of London which was 
prepared by the London Society, partly, I believe, 
under the direction oi Mr. Davidge, been adopted by 
the various municipal authorities, and by the Local 
Oovernment Board i This procedure I consider 
to be essential in connection with the housing schemes 
now being realised as well as those projected to form 
the outer workb of London. On principle I am opposed 
to the system of decent ralibat ion. London as it has 
grown in the past has completely spoiled portioiib of 
the home counties, mainly on account of the mush- 
room growths of satellite indubtrial centres. In 
addition we have witnessed the greed of the rail wav 
companies who have acquired lands on either side of 
the trunk lines for 20 miles out of London in order to 
encourage haphazard factory buildings. If decentra- 
lisation means the multiplication of buch centres 
indefinitely and not according to plan it is utterlv 
wrong. First, we must settle the desirable locale foi* 
factories and then arrange for dormitorv districts 
and convenient transport. The improvement of 
<-ommunal centres and the creation of healthfirl 
lesideiitial areas will not be attained until som(^ svstem 
of control (on the lines indicated on the London 
Society s map) is defined. There is another issue 
which needb bupervision, and that is the preservation 
and tidying up of the inner suburbs. Old re.'^idential 
districts (once fashionable) such as Highburv, Oanon- 
buryj Pentonville and Clapton, contain terraci^s of 
well-built houses with magnificent squares and 
streets. These houses could be inexpeiisivelv con- 
verted into maisonettes for all sections of workers, 
ami London near the centre could be beautified ami 
its historical character preserved. Such procedure 
is th('oretically correct, for not only would some })arts 
of the problem of transpoit be .solved, but the present 
demand for accommodati(m could be met expedi- 
tiou.sly. Burely it is as well to make use of a tangible 
asset as it is to rai.se gabled travesties of old-time 
vottage.s (with roofs of uneconomical form) such as 
those mentioned by Professor Beresford Pite. bricked 
and tiled in the wilds of no man's laud. 

Air. AL B. BRIGGB [F.] ; As architect tor the 
l.ondon housing schemes, there is a question which 
I am often asked and have to attempt to answ^er — 
viz., with regard to an alternative form of contract. 
It is veiy important that wc should b(> informed 
'whether the system of ' ompetitive tendering is dis- 
approved by the MimstJ’V, and whether they can uive 


us information which will guide us in answering ques- 
tions which are put to us by the Councils by wiioin we 
are employed. I understand that the system of lump 
.sum plus profits and the checking of accounts when 
the houses are fini.shed is favoured in many districts. 
AAliether it is to encourage local builders, or whether it 
has the efiect of reducing tenders, is what w'e should 
like to know, especially those of us who have been 
awmy bome years from the country and from our wmrk. 

The PREBIDENT : We have been favoured to- 
night by an expert on an exceptionally interesting 
subject, which lie has treated wfith that masteiv 
wLich only comes of know ledge. His paper has been 
supplemented by most interesting remarks from 
gentlemen wdio have to administer these schemes. AVe 
are greatly indebted to the chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the London County Council, to the 
Alayor of Alaiylebone, and to the Chief Housing Officer 
of the County Council for their presence here to-night ; 
they have helped us to an extremely interesting dis- 
cussion. Air. Davidge, curiously enough, touched on 
a subject of great interest to me — the early endeavours 
to restrict the growTh of towns. He spoke of the 
Elizabethan and later attempts, and quoted Tom 
Gw'ynn in 1766. Earlier than that, Louis XIA , and 
his predecessors, w^ere extremely concerned about the 
growth of the city of Paris. They were terribly upset 
about it, fearing that if the growth of the city con- 
tinued at the same rate they would never be able to 
feed the people. And they therefore proposed 
various means to put a stop to it. One of them was to 
set down stones, wffiich you wfill find indicated on old 
plans of Paris, marking the limits beyond wLich people 
were not to build any houses at all. That w'ent on for 
a time, and then it was discovered that people had 
built houses beyond these limits : and it is not clear 
that the Housing Commissions of the time did not 
know^ something about it, because they mysteriously 
acquired great Tich('s and disappeared from the scene. 
There w^ere the houses, and it would have meant a 
great loss and upset to have pullerl them dowui. So 
the limiting stones had to be put further back. This 
w'as continually being done : these limits w'ere being 
pushed further and further out, yet w'ithoiit stopping 
the growth of Paris. But on li.stening to the dis- 
cussion to-night, it strikes me that, although their 
efforts wxu'e ineffectual, they wviv right. They wotdd 
have done w'ell, after the outer border had been 
reached, to have insisted on new' centres being formed, 
with a band or belt ol open ground intervening. I 
w'as extremely struck the other day by a Report wffiich 
bears the name of Air, Da\idg'n in wiiich that sugges- 
tion w'as put fojwaid definitely and clearly, namely, 
that fresh centres should be formed at definite inter- 
vals all round London, and that they should form the 
natural extension and giwth of London. How^ far it 
may be possi])le to cany out a logical scheme of that 
soit it is difficult to say ; there are so many interests 
and so many obstacles ; but the principle is, I think, 
p(U'fe<'tlv sound, iiiere is oiu' tliiim I want to say to 
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all architeetb. It is. that the iiiterestb of architects 
are those of the Government. AVe vant to help the 
Government to get these houses built in every possible 
way, and I ask architects to contribute t(.>wards the 
solution of their difficulties. One of the great ^diffi- 
culties is cost ; we ^n>ust get the cost of houses down. 
How that is to be done I cannot suggest to you 
to-night, but that is what our minds must be bent 
towards accomplishing ; and we must do what we can 
to expedite the erection of them. Then ( omes tlie 
question of standards, and nobodv in this room vdll 
suggest that the standard of design or construction 
should be lowered : on the contrary. Professor Pite 
made an allusion which was extremely interesting to 
me — “Viz., as to the eltect of Mr. Pn win’s theory on 
the plans which wt‘ have seen to-night. That is a 
perfectly pro[)er and loyal acknowledgment of Mr. 
Unwin's services. M e know Mr. Unwin, and rcsiject 
him very highly ; but we must remember that even 
before Mr. Unwin took this matter up, CaniiUe Sitte, 
the Austrian architect, had laid down these principles ; 
and, if Professor Pite's memory goes back as far, he 
will remember many years ago he and I contributed 
papers * on that subject to this Institute, before the 
town-planning business ever came up. 

Mr. DAVIDGE. replying to the vote, said : I am 
particularly appreciative of the valuable additions to 
the paper which have emerged from the discussion. I 
am not alone in remembering the President's famous 
paper on the Planning of Cities. I have a warm recol- 
lection of it, and there are many others of us who have, 
too. To me it has alwavs been a great inspiration, 
and I would advise eveivone to look it up. Gut of 
over 300 schemes in hand, I have only been able to 
show illustrations of 20 or 30, and I much regret not 
being able to show some of the others, which are even 
better. And they do not all run into the kind of roofs 
which Professor Fite deplored. In the schemes there 
are varieties of almost flat roofs, and some with steep 
pitches. Tlnw vary, and I hope will continue to vary. 
With regard to Gracchus. I should like to ask Pro- 
fessor Ad^head whether Gracchus found any way of 
dealing with the allotment problem, because it is 
sometimes difficult to decide upon the relative import- 
ance of allotments or housing. With regard to Pro- 
fessor Iviehardson's enquiries, the site of every scheme 
IS put down on the London ^^ociety's map. so that we 
may see how it will work in with regard to the arterial 
roads contemplated in the scheme lor the develop- 
ment of Greater London. In every case vhere it is 
necessary to pu a site on a line of road, we take care 
that an alternative road is there, and that line of 
route is ke])t open for the future. One matter of 
special inteiest has emerged from the discussion — viz., 
that the movement towards decentralisation of induN- 
tries, and, of course, dwelling-houses, is under way. 
As regards slum clearances, you cannot clear slums 
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away in a few months. It is a matter of a life-timers 
steady and persistent effort. But under such leader- 
ship as the London County Council and their Housing 
(-■ommittee we may hope that the ]uoblem will be 
<‘onsistently dealt vith. 


The Housing Problem. 

To the Editor. Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Bear Sir,— Having come from Xew Zealand to 
^ isit the latest developments in town-planning 
and housing, I was deeply interested in the Paper- 
read by Mr. Bavidge at our meeting last week. 
It was an excellent Paper, because he was able to 
give a clear idea of the very large amount of work 
now being undertaken by the various local authorities 
under the general direction of the Minister lor Health 
and under the immediate supervision of the Bistrict 
Housing Commissioneis. l" had the pleasure oi 
accompanying Tlr. Baffidge in his tour of inspection to 
the M est and Xorth-west of London, and was deeplv 
impressed by the actiffity talcing place on every hand. 

In some cases the excavations were being silent Iv 
made, but in the majority of cases there was a “ hum 
of industry ” arUing from the vigorous operations of 
bricklayers and carpenters — a hum that will 
surely soon penetrate the sanctiims^and perhaps 
disturb the peace of mind — of those editors who now 
forcibly acclaim that " the Government are doinu 
nothing.'' ^ 

M hat impressed me most was the enthusiasm being 
shown by all concerned — the Borough Engineers and 
Surveyors, the contractuis and the workmen. It was 
refreshing to note the evident pride they took in their 
v\ ork as part of a ISciiional sclieote. The manner, too, 
in which they looked to the Controlling Authority for 
guidance and help, the evident desire that what Vhey 
were doing should meet with approval , was to my mind 
a very strong justification indeed for the system of 
control now in operation. 

But tlioLigh wc may approve veiy waimly the 
actUity which is being displayed bv local authorities 
under the jurisdiction of the Go\ernment, we may 
hold very strong views as to the wisdom of the general 
policy under wliich those activities are being carried 
on. The question of housing is being considered 
quite apart from any consideration for the industrial 
welfare of those who are to occupy the houses when 
built. 1 could get no answer to my queries. Mffiat 
IS to be the occupation of the people who are to live 
m them ? Mliere will their places of work be ? Are 
there enough industries near at hand, which can be 
carried on in an economical manner to provide em- 
ployment for the people you are building for ? If 
not, is it possible to start such industries? These 
very vital questions could not be answered, for tliey 
liad ^e^ ei been considered as part of the housing 
scheme. 

In all the liuiising schemes 1 have as vet examined, 
both here and in Scotland, I have looked in vain for 
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any scheme of industries in relation to them — ^and this 
in spite of the very comprehensive report presented to 
the Government by the Commission set up to consider 
the question of housing for ex-service men — a report 
which I believe is known as the Yerney Report." In 
this report the close association of industry and 
housing is warmly advocated. Those of us who are 
disciples of Mr. Ebenezer Howard, and recognise the 
value of those principles he so ably laid down in his 
epoch-makin" book. The Garden Cities of To-}norroir 
rejoiced .greatly to think that the Government, by the 
acceptance of this report, were thus recognij^iim the 
soundness of the views expressed,, and were prepared 
to follow the example set at Letch worth, where Mr. 
Howard's principles have been largely carried out 

I am surprised to find that this wonderful indus- 
trial towm — the First Garden City — Mr. Raymond 
Unwin's realisation of Mr. Ebenezer Howard's dream 
— is not as widely knoM n in England as it shoidd be. I 
lound it was not known that tliere are forty industries 
there carried out under such favourable circumstances 
that not only is it the most healthv industrial town, 
but it is actually the most healthy town when com- 
pared with the health resorts " of England and other 
places. And it is not sulficiently known that this 
industrial city has been laid out and surrounded with 
its parks and agricultural lands in such a wav that 
people are attracted to it as a place of re.sidence in 
their retirement. 

The Housing Problem is as acute in Xew Zealand as 
elsewhere, and I endeavoured to persuade our Goverm 
ment to build the necessary houses in a series of garden 
industrial cities, each in the midst of suitable agri- 
cultural land on a line of railway or .good arterial road, 
and — in order that they might be self-contained as far 
as possible — a .uood supply of cheap electric current 
for power and lighting purposes. Given electric 
power, all the industries required in any settlement 
can be carried on with the be.st niffdern machines in a 
perfectly economical manner as village industries, 
either as supplementary to agriculture or bv those 
members of the community who have no inclination 
to work orr the land. 

I came to En.gland in the hope of finding many 
examples tending to prove that this is the right 
principle to adopt, and am surprised to find that 
Letchworth is still the only one. A striking, con- 
vincing example it is true, but as yet it has not been 
followed either by the Government or by anv groups 
of private individuals. Why, with this successful 
example (for it is successful, both financiallv and as a 
place of business and residence) in existence, have not 
the local authorities been encouraged to carrv out 
their housing schemes on the same lines, or if too large 
an undertaking for any one of them, why not ask the 
adjacent local authorities to co-operate and co- 
ordinate their schemes so that a garden inf lust rial city 
shall be built w’hich shall be an attractive self- 
contained centre for tlie district in which it is placed ? 
lam heartily at one with Capt. Reiss and ^Ir. Purdom 


when, in their evidence before the Traffic Commission, 
they pleaded for this system of providing homes, and 
ri.ghtly contended that the building of garden suburbs 
— or doimitories — round the city was not only econo- 
mically unsound, but intensified enormously the 
traffic difficulty from which London sufiers. 

Is not the question to be asked of all local authori- 
ties, therefore, not ” how many houses do you want 
for the people you have I " but rather, *’ how many 
people have you who would be better employed else- 
w'here ^ '' How' many unemployed have you ? Can 
your industries be extended in a healthy, convenient 
and economical manner so that the unemployed may 
be absorbed in them ? And again, aie your indiistiie.'' 
in the best positions for being carried on in the most 
economical way t If not, how' many could be con- 
veniently moved, and how' far would the congestion 
of people be thus relieved i 

It matters not how^ convenient and healthy the 
home may be. it matters not ho tv beaut if id are the 
environments, if we leave to chance the means 
wffiereby the people live. It appears to be an un- 
regarded truism that the happiness, comfort and well- 
being of the dw^ellers in beautiful surroundings is 
dependent wholly on their freedom from financial 
anxiety. Is it not a fact that this freedom can only 
result from proper scientific or.ganisation of produc- 
tion industry and distribution in connection with 
every housing scheme — only result in fact from the 
carrying out to its logical conclusion the Garden 
Industrial City idea ? — Yours faithfullv, 

S. Hurst Seager [F.]. 

S^ince wiiting the above I have listened wdth the 
greatest interest and pleasure to the inspiring address 
given by Lord Astor to the Municipal and County 
Engineers at their Housing Conference. In the course 
of his address he expressed his desire to see Garden 
Industrial Cities built throughout the country. I 
could not help feeling that it would have added much 
to the practical value of his lordship’s wmrds if he had 
stated that the members of the Conference Cf)uld, bv 
visiting Letchworth, see that what he sug.uested wa«^ 
already in being, and that the members could thert' 
get an object lesson which w'ould convince them of 
the value of the suggestion he had made. AVith Lord 
Astor as the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministei 
of Health and Mr. Raymond L^mvin as the Chief 
Towm-Planning Adviser, may w’e not hope that the 
Garden Industrial City idea wall soon be carried into 
a still higher sphere and become a finn Government 
Policy ?--S. H. S. 


A Factor in the National Housing Scheme. 

Tlie following suggestive notes were submitted bv 
Mr. H. C. Corlette ( F.J to one or two Members of 
Parliament on the eve of the debate on the Govern- 
ment’s housing proposals in the House of C\)mmons on 
the 2 1st ulf: — 

The need for houses, and for expediting the housing 
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scheme, is generally admitted. The Tudor Walters 
Committee reported in its Summary of Conditions 
and Recommendations ’* that ‘‘ every housing scheme 
. . . shall be prepared by a competent architect , 
whose duties shall include the preparation of the 
lay-out plan and the design and planning of all the 
houses.” The reasons are obvious, as technical skill 
is required and must be used if national health — 
physical, mental, and moral— is to be .nought by 
rational housing and town-planning. 

The Ministry of Health has agneed to a special scale 
of professional remuneration to be adopted, and sucIl 
fees are chargeable as part of the capital expenditure 
of local authorities. The Ministry, in its recently 
issued ‘‘ Powers and Duties of Local Authorities,” 
repeats officially that “ Local Authorities will do well 
to obtain the expert advice of architects and others in 
the preparation of their plans. This is desirable, not 
only that good plans may be obtained, but also for 
economy. The economy which an expert would be 
able to effect should much more than pay the cost 
of his services.” That indicates the economic side of 
the use of properly qualified " competent architects." 

Architects are practical men, practical constructors 
and planners ; for although architecture is a fine art, 
it becomes reduced to a refined absurdity if it is not 
built on these foundations of utility. It is therefore 
desirable that, in any reconsideration of the housing 
proposals of the Government, the architect, as a real 
working factor in the scheme, should not be eliminated 
as a negligible quantity. Architects are not. however, 
being sufficientlv used as a means of quickening 
procedure, increasing production, ensuring output, 
and avoiding delay. In one case proposals were 
already provisionally agreed, in April, by a local rural 
authority where four pairs, or eight cottages, were to 
be built. This authority could, arrd woirld, have 
employed an architect in private practice to desiurr 
and bu Id these cottages but for the fact that the 
county surveyor was to prepare the plans. They 
should, and might easily, have been completed ])y 
now, but the latest information shows that they have 
not even beeir begun for the reasorr tliat '' our eight 
cottages will not materialise yet : but, of course, as 
you kmow. it is a county affair : the county .surveyor 
will be almost cerTainly employed ; iir fact, I think 
his plans are presented.” The remedy for all this 
avoidable delay is private enterprise, energy and 
initiative, and the confinement of official surveyors to 
their public administrative work for which they are 
paid and the public, including tlie architects, are 
taxed or rated. This means that the general principles 
of administration on which the housing proposals are 
built need revision. Devolution of authority and 
decentralisation of work are necessary, and, by this 
means, it should be possible to effect economy by 
dispensing with many of the officials, both central and 
local, and to place the responsibility, with sufficient 
authority to approve schemes and plans, on existing 
local authorities. 


Speculative building, without sufficient direction 
and control, in the past has given us the present 
shameful conditions of insanitary housing in the 
country, and nobody desires to see this fatal and 
costly method pursued further. How is it possible 
for county, or county borough, surveyors to do their 
normal work and at the same time give sufficient 
consideration to all the other demands under the 
special housing requirement.s. even if they are in some 
cases '‘competent architects” as well as capable 
surveyois. County surveyors have duties to perform 
under the Small Holdings and Land Settlement Acts. 
Many local authorities are engaging draughtsmen or 
architects — so-called — to assist them, as officials, in 
this, and other, work ; but their salaries would be 
saved six times over, and the housing work would be 
more rapidly and efficiently done, by architects in 
private practice. 

Private individuals would build cottages if they 
were given reasonable consideration and facilities. 
An architect wa.s asked recently to find out under 
what conditions the Ministry of Health would allow 
£20,000 to be expended in this way under his direc- 
tion. He approached the Ministry. They had no 
suggestions to make, and he was informed that the 
matter would be considered and they would let him. 
know." This was some months ago, and he has so 
far he aid nothing. 

The proposed restrictions on building, and the gxant 
of subsidies to builders, or contractors, involve 
increased cost and more taxation. Apart from the 
other means of increasing the appalling general cost 
of the housing demands, the suggestion that a working- 
class dwelling may now cost £1,000 invites a further 
rise in prices all round, and the bulk of the cost will 
be passed on to the middle classes, already im- 
jioverished by taxation, by the cost of Imng, and the 
absence of any of those aids to affluence granted by 
the State in its easy distribution of public income 
acquired by compulsory powers. 

H. C. CORLETTE [F.] 


.\i<t RITEuTrRAL WaTF.K CoLOUKS AXD ETCHINGS OF \V. WaLCOT. With 
an Introduction by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.. and contributiorts by 
W. R. Lethaby, Dr. Thomas Ashby, W. Ch Newton, and others, 
Fo. Load. 1919. t3 3s. net. [Technical Journals, Ltd., 27 Tothill 
Street, Westuiinster. S.W.] 

A Brief Description of the Holy Sepulchre. Jerusalem, and 
OTHER Christian Churches in the Holy City, with some account 
of the Median^al Copies of the Holy Sepulchre surviving in Europe. 
By George Jeffery, F.S.A., architect. With .“lO illustrations and 
plams. Demy So. 1919. lOs. 6d. net. [Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter I.ane, E.C.4.] 

Housing of the Working Classes in Ireland : Plans for the Lay-out 
ot Typical Sites and for Various Types of Houses, includmg a selection 
from the Plans submitted in competition carried out for the Local 
Government Board for Ireland by the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland. Folio. Dublin 1919. 3s, 6d. net. [His Majesty’s 

Stationery Office, Imperial House. Kingsway.] 

Local Development Law ; A Survey of the Powers of Local Authori- 
ties in regard to Housing, Roads. Buildings, L in is and Town Planning. 
By H. 0. Dowdall, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Town Planning Law 
m the University of Liverpool, Demy So. 1919. IO 5 6d, net. [T. 
Fisher Un\'in. Ltd., 1 A ielphi Teirice.1 
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BUILDING INDUSTRIES CONSULTATIVE BOARD 

Eoval Institute of British Architects. 

0, Conduit Street. London, W. 


Architects. 

Appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British 
Architects : 

John W. Simpsox, Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A. (Chair- 
man). 

Enxnsr Newtox, R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Hexry T. Hare. 

F.R.I.B.A. 

Major H. Barxes, M.P., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Appointed by the Society 
of Architects : 

E. J. Sadgrove, 

F.R.I.B.A., President, 
Society of Arcliitects. 


Surveyors. 

Appointed by the Sur^ 
veyors^ ItUititution : 

F. H . A . H AR u castle , 
F.S.L, A.R.I.B.A. 
R. B. Maxx, F.S.I. 
Dexdy Watxey, F.S.I. 
Walter Lawraxce. 

F.S.I. 

Alax Paull, F.S.I. 


Building Trades 
Employers. 

Appointed by the Insti- 
tute of Builders : 

E. J. Hill, President 
Institute of Builders. 
R. B. UlfE'S'sUM. 


Appointed by the \ational 
Federation of Building 
Trades' Employers : 

F. L. Dove. D.L., L.C.C.. 
President National 
Federation of Building 
Trades' Employers. 

A. H. Adam>ox. 

J. B. Joiixnox. 


Building Trades’ 
Operatives. 

Appointed by the National 
Federation of Building 
Trades' Operatives : 

J. P, I.LOYD, President 
London District Council 
N.F.B.T.O. (Vice-Chair- 
man). 

D. Haggerty, General 
Secretary L'nited Buil- 
ders' Labourers' Union. 

S. Stexxett, Secretary 
London District Com- 
mittee, Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters, 
Cabinet Makers, and 
Joiners. 

T. H. Goodka', Secretary 
London District Com- 
mittee Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society. 

J. Mlrrea', Secretary 
London District Council 
N.F.B.T.O. 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH BUILDING 
INDUSTRY — 

B A" a mighty national effort 'sve have triumphed over the Central nations, 
Avho intended to ruin and reduce us and our Allies to a condition 
of impoverished slavery. Such a victory has, natui’ally, cost us a 
great price ; ve have to count the loss of valuable lives and of millions of 
money. We have von the fight, as we determined to do, but we have 
taken heavy punishment. 

It is not our intention to sit and lick our sores. W e mean to consolidate 
the position we have gained and to hold it for good and all ; wc will not 
allow it to be retaken by our enemies, nor will we be bounced out of it by 
neutrals, or even by onr friends. But wc cannot depend upon Government 
Departments to aeliievc tliis for us ; we must do it ourselves. It is up to 
every man in our industry to do his bit and help to make good the national 
losses. 

It is clear that we must make a great united effort to win our share of 
the benefits of Peace, like that we made to win the War. With this end in 
view we, five representatives of the Architects, fi\'e of the Surveyors, five 
of the Building Trades’ Employers, and five of tlx* Building Ih’ades’ Opera- 
tives, have been appointed to form a BUILDING INDUSTRIES CON- 
SL’^IiTATIVE BOARD. The duty is laid upon ns to direct the energies 
of all in renewing healthy life and activity throughout onr Industry. 
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FIRST, wc demand that the Industry shall be free from the control 
and interference of officials, and enjoy the full liberty to manage its own 
affairs, which it possessed before the War. The following RESOLUTIONS 
have therefore been sent to the pi’opcr authorities : — 

That in the opinion of this Board tht' stocks of bricks and othtu’ 
building matgaial (in excess of actual Government requirements) 
which are the property of or arc controlled by tlie Go’s ernment 
should be sold in the open market with a reasonable margin 
above cost to cover expenses. 

That in the opinion of this Board the Building Industry and its 
associated trades should now be and remain lice of Govern- 
ment control or interference. 


NEXT, wc ask tliat every member of tlie Industiy shall put forth 
his wliole strength, and push the rate of progress up to top speed. Tlie 
more we produce, the cheaper the prices of all we have to buy ; the more 
each puts into the common pool of out])ut. the more each receives as 
his share. And we will use our influence to st'c that there is fair di\'ision. 


There is no fear of unemployment. Apart from urgently ne.xled houses, 
there are enormous arrears of building to make up ; CA en witli most strenuous 
work it will be many years before we can reach normal conditions and cope 
with the constantly increasing building demands of commerce. Now is 
our opportunity ; if wc negh et it, the trade of our countrv will pass from 
our hands to those of the keen rivals who are seeking it. 


Despite our private troubles, the national position is excellent. Statis- 
tics show that we are already doing better th.an any European nation. 
The future is full of hope and promise. We have been forced to draw the 
sword against envious enemies who tlireatened our national existence. 
It remains only to make “ a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull all together ” 
to secure the prosperity and comfort lor which we have fought. 


JOHN. W. SBIPSON, 
President, The Royal 
Institute of British 
.Vrchitects, 

Chairman. 


J. P. LLOYD. 

President, Ijondon 
District Council, National 
Federation of Building 
Trades’ Operatives, 

V ice-Chairman . 


December, 1919. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., Gr!i December 1919. 


CHRONICLE. 

Building Restrictions. 

The following letter was addressed from the Insti- 
tute to the Prime 3Iinister on the 3rd December : — 

The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, P.C., M.P., 

10, Downing .Street, Westminster, S.W.i. 

Sir, — The President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects view with grave appre- 
hension the suggestion that further control or restric- 
tion should be imposed on the Building Trades. 

Their experience is that the methods now in opera- 
tion have created many of the existing difficulties and 
that any further restrictions will accentuate them. 

The Council therefore strongly urge that any steps 
deemed necessary to accelerate the provision of houses 
and utilitarian buildings now urgently needed should 
be directed to freeing the industry from control, there- 
by increasing the scope of employment, the develop- 
ment of enterprise, and the free circulation of 
materials. — I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

I AX MacAlister, Secretary. 

An Appeal to the British Building Industry. 

The appeal of the Building Industries Consultative 
Board printed on pages 5S and 59 of this issue will be 
circulated far and wide among the various trades that 
make up the great building industry in this country. 
The activities of the Board since its formation as a 
result of the Conference organised by the Institute in 
May last will be found briefly summarised in the 
Journal for last September, page 262, but members 
who missed the Conference, and especially those since 
returned to civil life, are strongly recommended to 
read the admirable series of papers delivered on the 
occasion. Exigencies of space, and cost, ruled them 
out of the Journal, but they will be found printed in 
their integrity in The Builder for the 23rd May. The 
stirring appeal now being made by the Board is a 
further step in the movement to revitalise the 
industry, to improve the condition of the workers 
themselves, and, not least, to win the confidence of 
their patrons, the building public. 


Proposed Suspension of Portions of By-Laws 

Space will not admit of a full report of the speeches 
at the Special General Meeting of the 1st December. 
The meeting, presided over by Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Vice- 
President, was well attended, and the proceedings 
lasted till nearly eleven. The results, together with 
the names of speakers for and against the motion, 
are recorded in the Minutes of the Meeting, page 64. 
The object of the Council's proposals is explained in 
the following letter from the President, which was 
read to the Meeting at the opening of the debate : — 

Gentlemen, — It is with deep disappointment that 
1 find myself obliged to ask you to forgive my absence 
To-night, but I am prevented by the benevolent 
tyranny of my doctors, and from that there is n o 
appeal. I venture, nevertheless, to send you a few 
words on the subject which lias led your Council to 
call the present meeting. 

It was decided, by the previous Council, that our 
demobilLed men — those, to quote the words of His 
^Majesty, our giucious Ration, “ whose war services 
entitle them to every consideration at the hands of 
their grateful country ’’ — should, if they had complied 
with certain conditions, be admitted as candidates for 
the Associatesliip of this Institute. If this policy had 
been disapproved of by our members, it was open to 
them to challenge the Council at a General Meeting 
and to exercise their power of adverse vote. This 
was not done ; and it may be assumed that opinion 
— at any rate that of the majority — was in favour 
of making the concession I have mentioned to the 
boys who have fought for us. Some membem. liow- 
ever, took exception, demanded a ballot, and black- 
balled the candidates. 

I make no reflection on these members. They have 
a right to their opinion and I do not doubt its sin- 
cerity, thougli I think the means they adopted to give 
expression to it misguided and deplorable. But it is 
clear tliat the unfortunate candidates who presented 
themselves in good faith, and in compliance with the 
conditions published by the Royal Institute, have 
suffered grievous wrong. Not only are they marked 
with tlie quite undeserved stigma ol the blackball, 
but are precluded by their rejection from being put 
forward again for twelve months. Incidentally, too, 
the members themselves have some ground for com- 
plaint, since each issue of balloting-papers inflicts 
upon us tlie expenditure of some £50 to £100. 

Other demobilised candidates have now come for- 
ward under the same conditions, and notice lias been 
given by certain members of their intention to again 
demand a ballot. Under these circumstances your 
Council has decided to suspend for a time the portion 
of By-law 10, which provides for such ballots, .since 
the right it gives is being used, not to exclude an ob- 
jectionable candidate, but to reject a whole class 
which has accepted the terms offered by the Royal 
Institute. The Council proposes, at the same time, 
to suspend part of By-law 11, so that the candidates 
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who were so uuiiappily blackballed may be again 
proposed without inflicting on them the injury of 
further delay. They have lost four-and-a-half years 
of their working life in fighting for our sakes : it is not 
just that they should be deprived, for another year, 
of any privileges we can ofier them. 

I have thought it right to explain the circumstances 
for your information ; but these do not touch the 
real point at issue. If there is to be any continuity 
of policy in our government, any of that unity in the 
conduct of our affairs which is so greatly desired, a 
Council must carry out the pledges given ]>y its pre- 
decessors ; and the General Bodv must loyally sup- 
port them in their decisions and discountenance all 
sectional direct action.” It has been too much 
admitted in the past that a Council may biimr forward 
proposals which are defeated or maimed in General 
Meeting, and — quietly accept the position. 

Believe me. Gentlemen, your present Council is 
made of other stuff. They will submit for your 
approval matters which they have fully considered, 
on which tlieir minds are clearly and unanimously 
made up ; and they will expect you to back them. 

It is so in the present case : they have decided t.hat 
the ri^ht course for the Institute to take is clearly 
marked, and they a^k you to express your confidence 
in their judgment. The temporary suspension of the 
ballot vill throw upon them an added responsibility 
for scrutinisinii all nominations they put forward. 
They recognise and accept that responsibility. 

I ask you to give them your Ufianu/W/js and 
ungrudging support. 

John W. Simpsox, President. 

The following is a brief summary of the debate that 
ensued : — 

Mr. F. E. PEARC’E EDWARDS [E.], of Sheffield, said 
that he spoke on behalf of a number of pro\incial members 
who considered the concessions granted to ex-service men 
constituted a complete reversal of the examination policy 
upon which the present standing and influence of the 
Institute was founded, and that they should not have been 
adopted without giving the General Body an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on the matter. Much had been 
made of the injustice suffered b\' candidates who had not 
been elected, but a far greater injustice would be inflicted 
on the Associates who had also done their duty in the war 
and had submitted themselves to the required examina- 
tion. Mr. Edwards said he knew of no other professional 
body which had entirely waived its final quahfying exami- 
nation, and went on to read protests sent to the Council 
by a number of Yorkshire Associates in March and October 
last, in which it was pointed out that men were being ad- 
mitted who qualified as Students so long ago that it was 
absurd to suggest that their inability to ])resent themselves 
for the Final was due to the war. The protest urged that 
the benefits of exemption should be most strictly confined 
to those who could prove beyond question that their 
special studies for the Examination were well advanced 
but were definitely interrupted by their military service. 
Their objections were based on certain cases in the list of 
candidates in which it was submitted that the require- 
ments had not been compjied with. Referring to tlie 
printed Special War Regulations, in which the concession is 


limited to students of not earlier than 1910,d Mr. Edw^ards 
pointed out that many candidates of earlier dates had been 
nominated.* In the last list published, of eight candidates, 
it appeared that six passed the Intermediate in 1919. 

The SECRETARY explained that these six candidates 
had quahfied at recognised schools for registration as 
Students just before the war, but having joined the Army 
they had neglected to apply for registration at the Institute. 
The Council had decided that these men were eligible for 
exemption. 

Mr. EDWARDS, continuing, said that behind these 
proceedings some members saw portents of a reversal of 
th elnstitnte policy, and that the Examination system was 
to be dropped altogether. If that were so, the Council 
should come out into the open at once, and say so. 

The CHAIR^LA.N said he would take up the challenge 
at once and reply that nothing was further from the 
intention of the Council than to drop the Examinations, 
and that no suggestion of the kind had ever been before 
them. 

Mr. I]D WARDS accepted the explanation, and thanked 
the Chairman for reassiu’ance on tliis point, and referred 
to the ” special whip ” whi<*h, he said, had been sent from 
the Secretary's office to those Fellows who it was presumed 
would support the Council's proposals. [The Chairman's 
reply to this point is given in the Minutes, printed on a 
later page.] His principal objection was to the suspen- 
sion of the By-laws, wherein the Associates had no vote, 
but which so deeply affected their class. Mr. Edwards 
went on to say that if the resolution were carried, a further 
course of action remained open which he and his friends 
would not hesitate to take — viz. : to jietition the Privy 
Council. That might moan a split in the ranks which it 
would take years to heal. He appealed strongH to the 
Council to drop the proposal to suspend the B 3 ’-law's and 
adhere to 1010 as the earUest date for the concession, in 
w hich event the iindi\dded support of meml^ers would, in 
his opinion, be secured. Finally he submitted that the 
necessary" seven da^^s’ notice of the meeting had not been 
given, the notice having been posted on the 2oth and 
received on the 26th November. 

The CHAIRMAN promised that the objection should 
receive careful consideration. 

Mr. DAVIDGE asked whether the opposition was due 
to the manner in which the relaxation was carried out 
in particular instances. If so, the objection could be met 
b}’ an adjournment to investigate the cases of alleged 
irregularit\\ 

The CHAIRMAN categorical^" denied that anj" candi- 
dates had been admitted wdthout am’ examination at all. 

Mr. DAWBER a«kcd whether the oppo«?ition did not 
come from one part of England onlv. 

The SECRETARY replied that the opposition w'hich 
had reached him came from tw’o centres : Sheffield and 
Liverpool, 

Professor BERESFORD PITE suggested that Mr. 
Edwards had mistaken exemption for examination. In 
the list there were scores of men w’ho w’ere exempted 
because of having passed outside examinations at w'hich 
a representative of the Institute w*as present to impart the 
Institute's recognition. He hoped this matter wrould not 
be adjourned, and he favoured the suggestion that the 
alleged irregular cases should be investigated. One 
JSheffield name was objected to in April, 1919, and in the 


* Tie cmcesiion limiting the '5tudentsh<ii date to 1910, to which Mr. 
Edwaria reters, was only .ntroduce into the Kejulatiuns alter the 
June election.— s.’iiOfiET ARY. 
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Oouncirs subsequent list that name was not included. 
But surely that did not justify the blackballing of 61 
candidates who applied on the strength of the Council’s 
promise, nor did it justify the absurd remark that the 
Institute intended to do without examinations. What 
was really at the bottom of the Councirs action was that 
five dark, sad years had been struck across the educational 
life of every young man who was pursuing liis studies at 
the Institute, and not of the younger men only. The 
Council promi^^ed these men who had pursued their studies 
up to a certain point that the\' would receive the con- 
sideration which had been mentioned. He did not believe 
Mr. Edwards meant that the Council should be asked to 
go back on this piece of element arv sympathy, 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F ] said members vi^hed to 
support the Council, but the latter were not infaUible. 
He supported Mr. Da^ndge'- ^ugge'^stion . 

Mr. T. TALIESIN REES [F.l (Liverpool) ^aid they in 
his city had not heard ainuhing about the Council of the 
Institute ^^ishing to dispense vith examinations : and as 
President of hi< Society he desiied to '^ay they 'Ri-hed to be 
loyal to the Institute. But they thought that the Council 
would be badly advised to do away \\dth the ballot. If 
he had been to the war he would not like to think he had 
been allowed to enter the Institute by a back door. If 
candidates were not fitted before the war to be members, 
what they did in the war could not have made them more 
fit for membership. To do away with the 1. allot would 
show a weakness on the part of the Council, for how else 
were provincial members to make their infiLieiice felt ? 
He suggested that the Council should send out with 
candidates’ names their qualifications and particulars of 
their war service ; if that were done he could undertake to 
say that there would be no unjust blackbalhng. 

^^Ir. ISAAC TAYLOR [F.] (blanch ester) said he was not 
aware of objections in Manchester ^^uch as Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Rees had indicated. There were opportunities 
given to object to any names when they appeared in the 
JoTTRX.aL, and he felt sure such objections would be closely 
scititinised by the Council before the candidates were 
nominated. 

Mr. H. A. WELCH [A.] expressed regret at the 
President's illness, and wishes for his speedy recovery. 
He reg“»rded the matter under discussion as one of grave 
importance to the Institute, mainly on the ground of 
principle. The Council's decision was taken when all 
hearts were warmed to the men who had served at the 
Front, and in principle he felt all members were in accord 
with the resolution. But in practice it had been found 
that the net covered a much wider area than Avas intended. 
The younger men, owing to the interruption of their 
studies, had a right to the consideration afforded them by 
the concessions. Men, however, w^ho liad begun their 
professional studies tw'enty or tw’enty-five years agro. 
because they had served their country in the w\ar could 
pre-ent themselves as candidates under the scheme. If 
that w^ere put right, fully seven-eighths of the bone of 
contention w'ould disappear. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that since the June 
election the Regulation had been revi'jcd, and that those 
Students who had passed the Intermediate Examination 
(or its recognised equivalent) earlier than the year 1010 
were not now" entitled to the concession. 

Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [F.] said there seemed to be 
a general consensus of opinion that the Council w^ero right 
in doing what they had done to make up to men who had 
served m the Army. Opportunity for objection to this 


policy had been afforded, but none was made. The new' 
Council found itself faced wdth a defimte policy, which it 
was pledged to continue. If objectionable names had 
crept in under the concession enquiry could eliminate 
them. There were 2,500 voting members of the Institute, 
but only 457 filled up and returned the voting paper. Of 
these, 1S4 used the blackball, or 40 per cent, of those who 
voted, 7 per cent, of the wliole membeiship. 

Mr. W. E. RILEY [F.] ^aid that he had come from a 
meeting of architects W'hich, without a dLssentient voice, 
urged him to express a strong opmion against the con- 
templated action. It w as an ungracious thing to advocate 
that a man w ho had served in the war should not receive 
some discount in entering hi^ chosen profession, but was a 
proper differentiation being made ? He urged the Council 
to listen to what had been stated as to the feeling of 
architects in the Provinces on this matter. A decision 
should not be taken without resorting to the full vote of 
the Institute, 

Mr. ARNOLD THORNELY [F.], of Liverpool, said he 
believed that the majority of members would be found to 
be in spiipathy with the Council's resolve, if it weie 
strictly iiitei preted. The concession had, however, been 
stretched to such an extent that a ballot became necessary, 
otherwise it W'ould be a question of electing these candi- 
d.ites by means of a packed meeting (applause and dissent). 

Professor F. M. SIMPS()N [F.] pointed out that in 
no other w'ay than that proposed could the Council reclies^ 
the undoubted injustice which had been done by black- 
balling many eandidatC" who had come foiward in 
accordance with a deffnite promise. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.] ^aid that the ('ouneil 
had acted from motives of sentiment, one of the great 
forces ill England. That one or two mi-^takes had been 
made was as notliing in the balance cumpaied with the 
absolute necessity to grant the^e concessions. Some had 
spoken as if the Council were an hereditary monarch w hom 
they wanted to get rid of ; it was, however, only recenth’ 
elected by members, and was loyally carrying forward the 
policy of it^ predecessors. 

Mr. fSY^DNEY PERKS [F.] thought that on this matter 
the Associates only ought to have power to vote. The 
matter of dates W'as the kernel of the whole cj[uestion. ^Men 
w ho might have passed their examinations before the wai 
started ought not to be included in this concession. 

Mr. 5L4URICE M^EBB, D.S.O., M.C. [F.], ^aid he 
represented a large number of students in London at the 
Architectural Association, and he had heard much dis- 
cussion on this matter from their point of view. They all 
regarded this as a definite promise from the Council. 
Questions of dates w ere subsidiary ; it was only a teni- 
porury measure, and in regard to future names submitted 
any desired measures could be taken. 

5Ir. M . G. NEW TON, M.( ’. [.4. j, .said he s])oke as one w ho 
had not received the '' whip " and was not a member of the 
Council. There seemed to be three main lines of ojipo- 
sition : (1) certain hard cases ; (2) the question of date ; 
(3) the danger of examinations being abolished. As Hon. 
Secretary of the Board of Architt'ctural Education, he 
could say that every case was carefully scrutinised by the 
Board of Architectural Education. The question of 
suspension of examinations was not likely to arise. 

Mr. HURST SEAGER [F.] (New' Zealand) said that in 
the now' land they were trying to uphold the honour of 
the profession on the model set by the Royal Institute. 
And they were taking every care that those who had been 
to the w'ar and whose studies and connection had been 
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injured thereby should lune every eoiisideration. With 
this in vitnv they had made repre^eiitatiou'? on tlie :^ubjeet 
to the biovernor in (’uuiieiL 

Major B. ELO( 'KTOX [F.] (Shettield) "poke j" one 
who had given four and a lialf of the be>t year" ot hi^ life 
to war service, and who therefore wished to do liis })e-t to 
as"ist the ex-soldier. Arcliitect> went into tht* wai ferlin" 
they left their prof(‘>"iunal "tatu" in tlie k(H*ping of tlu^ 
(.’oiineil, and returned to lind tluit in mhiu' ways their 
birtliright had been taken tiuay. Bringing in people to 
the profession broade<i-t in tlu" way meant a gia\e bietieh 
of faith to the A"'<oeiate" who took the ex<unination. 

Mr. F. M. ELGUOD [F.J uiged that the matter "hould 
not be allowed to proceed to the vote, but should be re- 
considered. 

The re"t of the proceeding" are "Uliieienily repotted in 
the Minutes, p. 67- 

Sympathy with the President. 

The following is anioiig many svitipaThising let let" 
received by the Fre"ideat, Mr. John M . Siiupson - 

77'f (ttf/ of A/>hiltLt>, 

Jltdford S‘iUfU'e. II .t'. 1. 

'l^xh A'or., Iplir 

Dkar Sir, — P ermit me to say how very suiry 1 am 
to see an announcement in the profe"sional joninaP 
that you have been obliged^ through ill-health, to givr 
up your active interest in professional matters ont"ide 
your own affairs, for the time being. 

I would like to express the hope whirli 1 know w ill 
be shared bv members of the ^::'Ociety of Architects 
generallv, and jiarticularlv those who have had tlu^ 
advantage and pleasure of being brought into tuiu li 
wdth vou on architectural matters, that you may 
spieedilv be restored to health and able to resume the 
work which you had taken up with the ]>ro"pect of so 
great an advantage to the profession. 

I assure you that you liave the best wishes of tlu‘ 
Society of Architects for your comphde rmovri-y. 

AMurs faithfully, 

G. MArARTHL'R BllLEll. 
fAoCf'tdu/'ff. 

The late John Dibblee Grace [Hon. A,]. 

Formal announcement to the institute c>f Jli. 
(.’race's rhuith was made by the Hon. Siwretary. Mr, 
Artui'r Kkex. at tlie tb'uer.d Meeting Li"t Monday m 
tile following tenu^ : — 

T dccjJv rcgivt to announce the dceea^'e, at tlic <igc 
of eightv-onc. of our diMinguislied and iiio^t r.‘"p(a Ted 
lion. *V^sc>ciatc', John Hibblce ( itUm who had uivt'ii 
much valuable sci vii c tt' the 1 n"Titut<' a^^ <i memb u o[ 
the Literature Standmu (’oinniitlee lor the bt\>t ]»ait 
of thirtv ve.irs, Tht‘ fifth ni diriM t descent of a faniil} 
which has won distinction in tlie art oj d-'ceuntion. ami 
himself a diligent student of the art in all ])eri(HF (d' 
the world's historv. h’< >tore< oi knowledue on the 
subjtH't were alwavs at the fji"posal of the limtitiite 
as our I'eeiirds and proe<*edimi" «ibuudantly t«"^tii\. 
Jlis womlerful skill as a draughtsman will be remem- 
bered by all wlio have inspected the inteiesting < ollec- 
tion of drawings, tlilctly s'tudies) from eolc>ur dca'oia- 


tion in Italy. wTiich lie presented to the Institute a few 
vtavis ago <ind wdiieh were lately exhibited in this room. 
It is not generally known. I think, that it W’d" owing 
to a suggestion oi 3Ir. Grace*" tliat the Institute be- 
came the custodian of the famous Burlington-Devon- 
>liire collection of drawdims. 1 beg to move that this 
meeting do exjiress the Institute's grateful apprecia- 
tion of his S(U vices, and its soriow' at Ins demise, and 
that a inessaLie of syni})athy and ( ondoleiice be com- 
municated to his wTdow and family. 

The motion was agreed to in silence, the members 
lising in token of r^^spect. 

Air. G. Harrison Town^exo [F.]. late Ghairman 
oi tlaj Literature Standing (.'omndttee. write." : — 

The (jualilicatioii." ol tho<e from wdiom the Institute 
lum thought tit to ioriji it" list ut Honorary Ab"Oi iate^ 
include tliat of being abl»\ by reti"On of their " expe- 
iieiu(‘ ill matters lelating to an hitettuny. to r»*nder 
a-"i"tan{ e in pionioting tlie object" of the Royal Insti- 
tute." Looking through that list one linds to how 
very exceptional an extent W’as this condition coni- 
]Jied with by John Dibblee Grace, who. during tlie 
thirt}' \>^ar^ of lii." Honorary Associateship, did active 
and nngrndging "eivici* uf more than one kind. His 
lu Ip in ])arti( nl.ir wa." always ^ouglit fore and valued 
by. tlie Literature (.’uinmittee. wa< evidenced by 
the fact that ior several years they wen* glad to obtain 
th‘* advantages of hi*^ ])arti(:i]'ation in their w'crrk in 
the capacity of a ( ’o-o}ued 3[ember. Here J. D, ( 'nice 
showed himself full of interest and knowTedge. [lar- 
ticiilarly in tlie held he made especially his own — that 
covering the Italian (.’iiique-Gento ]»eiic>cl of decorative 
art arid colour treatment. Not only was he excep- 
tionally informed on tlie literary side of this p]ia>e 
of ait — tlianks to lii^ owm line library— but Ids many 
visits to Italy (tlie tir<t of wJiieh wais far b.u k as 
i*nabh‘d him to inakt' a large number of ."ketehes 
and diaiwiiigs. These, and others, all full of grace and 
feeling and a ]>ractical appreciation of the points to 
em[)hasi"e from the aspect of tlieir educative value, 
w en*. It w ill be remembered, on vie'w a few’ month" ago 
in till* ('oniinun Room of tlie In.stitute. 

Starting on that journey of sixty years ago. as lie 
liLm.>elf wa< wont to :^ay. an avowed lover of (.ddliic 
work, and a frieml and intimate of Pugin, lie came, 
liowever under the influence of tlie w’ork of the Italian 
Renai^sanee, and. a'^ a i onsequmi-e, his view" bi'came 
niodificd. his ideaL undorwciit a ilninge, and (’race 
ivtuiiietl wuth that love oi the de"ign and principles 
of that period wliich "lia]''‘d the whole of his future 
life-W'ork. 

’riiroiigliout ins (\iie**r he was lowtl tc‘ thi". Ids eaily. 
('hc)ice. and in hi^ decoiMtive dt*"ign was never led 
a "tray .i" were >o many of Ids eontemporaries of his 
piiiu ipal woiking year-'. "Ucli as Walter (,T’<uie. and, 
to a l('"s degoH* Lew i" Dav — by what lie wonlJ have 
caILd the F,ils(' (bxls of .Modernisni and the Xi*\\er 
.\rt. hb* was i onsiant to Id^ ideal, and t(‘ok Ids 
mi‘""age from thosr w lio he felt knew and ."O could 
lean li the Italian arti"t." of tin* fiftcentli and "ix- 
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teenth centuries, wlio. as lie said. excelled in all Vrr-^ 
alike. 

It was ot J. 1). TiviLe tiitit Sir Lawreme Alma- 
Tadema >aid — ^^ilell pieseiitiiig him. some ten years 
aoO; witli the Cold 31edal of the Institute ot British 
lieeorators — that he was a notable (y)tion to the 
uile that "the ''on of an aiti^t is rl<*^'el an arti'^t. 
As one of the fifth ue aeration of a family of di^tiu- 
giinhed desiiiiier^ and decorator'' he ii{;!ieid the family 
tradition, and has left much woik by whieh In^ will hv 
remembered with appreciation and re:^]iect. 

L \ Harpjsox Towx^kxd. 

Lhofe^^or AhchibajJ) b. Dn kie [^1.]. who was for 
"ome vears a<''tf.iated with i\lr. I'raet* s work at the 
Talent iiie KxploTation Fund, wnites : 

By the (h ath (d’ John Uibljl-e Ch ace tlieie pa<^e^ (me 
oi tile oldest and most loyal worlon's (>f the ]^ah^stin<‘ 
Fxphuation J'lsnd. liis tii-t \i<it to tlie Ahan Jvist 
was in ISbS ^nid from tliat time ]iis inttaest in the 
eX])loration of Bah'sTine ]jas beejj a<‘tively sustained 

Fhaned a nnanbei (d the FxtMjiirive (’ominitte^ ju 
1^72, he subsefjUently * eded the late sir Walr(‘i 
Be-aut as hon. se(_r(‘t<ii v, an oili( e tille(l to the last 
with a zealoiisiie^s wldeh aac^ and iuhiinity could not 
([Ueiudi. He died in his ejehtw-^econd vcmi. and dur- 
ing the la-t year^ of his life bore tlie nieatei ].art ot the 
burden of the Fund'^ affair-, thinking and aotmg wdth 
that high .puality of wisdom and deci'^ion wdiieh wxts 
his. 

Hilling a loim and distinguished eareei in practice 
as a decorative mural artist, from wdiich he only 
recently retired, mncli of Ids valuable time was 
generously given to volnntaiy woik c()V(‘ring wddo and 
varied interests, of wlm h that of tln^ Bale- tine Ex})lo- 
ration Fund came, perhaps, nearest to his heart. In 
addition to administrative w'ork lie contributed legu- 
Lirly to tln^ StnhniK t‘f and t-dite-l st-veral of 

the inosr im|»ort.tnt jaibheations bv th<- Fund. Among 
these l<At( ! was T}h‘ P<tiiift>l T^nnhs of M Iir'i •^inn a W'otk 
whieh, as a muial [(jinter, he liandh'd witli pe( uliar 
iiit(‘ie.‘5t and care. 

By wi'^e pn]i( y taetflillv *-\(n‘( i<ed h(' .-ttMU'ed the 
Balestine Exploration Euiid for mor** tlnin half its 
lifetinn^ of over hftv year^, tlirough siie(‘('ssiv(' ^tag(‘s 
of it'^ long record of valuabh' it‘-ear(]i. Tho^(‘ wlio 
liav*‘ b(*eii a^sociatiMl witli him in this \oirk ( an lealisi* 
the joss it has smt.dn^d and (;an moui'ii e\(‘ii mon^ 
iiitim<it(^lv. the ]Mssing of oin^ whose high piiiieiples 
-o dii'e( rl V go Venn d ]}i> ( of id in t in all thing-. Unman 
sym]>at}iy w'a<. in him. a stiongh' neiiked trait but 
for " tin' inan wlio d'd ml know hi- job " Ik' had littlt* 
path ‘man 

Overtaken by failing eye-ight. but still possc-scd of 
his remarkably dear intdh‘rt. the jileasuia* of contact 
with Trnm and matters wars, as lie said. " s.idlv inari’t'd 
by my inability to s(‘(‘ the man to wlaun I am spe<ik 
mg.’’ 1’o file se( on-l paity tlie ( haiming ])emoha!it\' 

ot Ofate was, il po.ssibhn enh.inced by ag** and 
infirmitv. 


i)uring the last decade, death has claimed a lieavy 
toll of tliose pioneers wdrose work w'e so nnu h appre- 
ciate. <ind It is with giiei that W(‘ contimiphite the end 
ot their valued ( ounsel at this dawn of a mwv era. 

A. b. Dtckih. 

Ml. brace was Mast*u ot tin' Ikiinter Stainers’ bom- 
jianv in ItSSI : lus father, Mr. John Gregoiw brace 
(who decorated tin' Houses of Parliament and the 
International Exhibition oi 1S6*2 in London), wa,s 
Master in 1897. and his grandfather. i\Ir. Frederick 
('laie. in IS.^]. In 1908 lie was the recipient at tin' 
hands of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema of the (lold 
Medal of the Institute of Briti-h Decorators, of wliieli 
he had been the tounder and Hid President. In the 
Institute Journal for last July [])p. 221-23J were 
published some details ot ^Ir. Crai'c's I'areer. together 
witli some veiv interesting nuninis(‘(*Tn ('s, culled fiom 
tlie lespofiM* madi' bv linn on tin* oiiasioii of the 
pn“srnt<itn)n. The lollowing m extiacte(l lioin 1 he 
Ti itn ^ ( >f the 22nd No\ (‘mbei : - - 

Mi. < ’lai joined his father in Iju-iiu-s iit the itgi‘ i^I sJX- 
torn, hut hi- education was continued b\ various Msils t'> 
Fiaiiei*. <iennauy, and Italy. He was one of the earlie-t 
of tlie old V(dunte(*r Force and wa- proinotc'd to Major 
Indore pneumonic trouble coni polled Ms retirement in 1808. 
He s])(mt the following winter and .-pring in Egypt, Turkiw- 
(i recce, and PalestiiUe tilling -ket Hi -books and note-book.s' 
He was a most industiious sketeher all through life, and a 
careful student of all forms of industrial art. Now and 
again he exhibited small pictures at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. C’race de-igned the decorative colouring of the new 
portions of tlu* National Cbillery, the " Victoria Hall."' 
in I.eeds Tow 11 Hall, and tlie Indian Room at the Im]ierial 
Institute. The latter eiicum.-tanee. combined with his 
love of Indian decorative arts, stimulated him to take a 
leading i»art in the strong and successful opposition of ten 
years ago to the otlicial intention of Jisjjersing the Indian 
collections at the Victoria and Albert iMu-eiim by distri- 
buting tlicm in the general collcr-tiiais aeeordmg to siibii'et. 
He also ardently (‘s]k»us(*iI the still nnicalis(*d ambition of 
jirovidiiig a di-tinet and all-embracing Indian inusmim in 
eculial London. 

< >11 Ms rctinmnait from active practice Mr. biaei* was<i])Ie 
to gi\e inci’ea-ed attention to tlie many otlier inteiests foe 
uliieh even in hj- busier da\s he had always found tinu*. 
He wa.s kec'uly int(*re.^ted in education on the technical s.tlc 
of M'=: ow n art and took an active part in tlic foundation of 
travelling studcnt-hit)s to (‘luiblc > oung men of a new gene- 
ration to got fiom "'tud\ in ! t .dy the same iiisfuration wMch 
ho had Mmsflf en joyed ills coiineetion with the Pale-tine 
Lxploi'ation I'kind hi'gan sliortiy afti'r his \ isit to th(‘ eoun- 
Irvin lSi)9, <md a- a nuan her of it-^ eouneil and later a.- its 
lion, -t'eretai’v he had foi’ many yiairs given an intm'est and 
attrition to tlu‘ w'ork of the Boeii'ty a\Mc}i not (‘vmi the 
blindiu -s of his !a-t two years was allowt'd to 

Mr, braee pul)lish(‘d a l>ook on tlie A) I gf < ‘ulof/r Jk^orn- 
/hno but h(‘ (“xMbited v(‘rv littlig and had a reserve and 


* .\i I d I' I'l l- t W 1 . h , 11 TA' To/' - I d ( llr I -t lilst. tluit 

till* alinsMUi to till* ^ lirw i/oilions ' rniLdit lra\o the ini- 
pM*--ion tiiat th'* nio.-t iternt aluiatnm- made* were in 
lutoidamo with Mi, ('i<no>. drsigns or intentions, . . . 
Tlie-’C alterations are not in any way his work, and are not 
in fa( t, ot a i haiat ter ' n the degtor n]»provcd by him.” 
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shyness about his own work which left much of liis talent 
unknown except to the few who were familiar with the 
delicate colouring and exquisite pencil- work of the man\’ 
sketches and drawings made during a loiiix life. Alike m 
his profc'^sion and outside it, lii'^ life was rich in work done 
not fur himself. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 

Under the auspices of the thirtou Foundation a 
small but important bookhu has been published 
giving an account of the ste])s that have been taken 
since August 1911: towaids a better oriranisation of 
the building industry. 

Prior to the war this industry. like the other indus- 
trial and commercial activities of the country, had 
developed upon the fundamental assumption that the 
best way for the individual engaged in making a livinu' 
wa'*; to ex[)loit the needs of tlie communitv as fai 
< nstom [)eTmitted or his capa( ities enabhal liinn 
assumption is now being challencred in ovei vdireLiion , 
eVeiywdiere organ! stMl w'oikuu's aiT‘ o^alising that most 
wa‘alth-]>rodiiciug activities. iii-;tead uf laung remirded 
]n'imaiily as matters jiroper toi private vcmture. should 
rather he regarded as publics services reqiiiiing the 
participation of prodiictU's and ( onsumeis in a ^vsteni 
of democratic control under public ownership. This 
booklet hardly goes so far as this, but it deals whth the 
organisation of the building industry as a public ser- 
vice and is an attempt to develop some of the above- 
mentioned ideas into a better scheme of things. 

The ball was set rolling by a letter from Mr. Malcolm 
8parkes to the Amalgamated Society of ( 'arpeiiters 
and Joiners early in 1916, in which it was suggested 
that the various building trade unions shouhi invite 
the employers to join in setting up a National Parlia- 
nnuit for the budding industry composed of ivqirc'- 
sentativt‘s of masters and men in equal number^, 
elected demo<*ratically in a spirit of goodwill and 
mutual trust, for the purpose of helping on the progres- 
sive and continuous improvement of the iudustrv, 
attention being given particularly to de(Nmiiali^at ion. 
to adequacy of w'ages and conditions of wairk. and 
also to a])[)rentices]iip and n'search. 

After careful consideration by tlie twelve great 
trade unions a scheme wais ('volved which wa^ ])re- 
sented to the building trades enq)lovtws on iTth 
January 1917, and afLu* full (liscussion by tin' ad- 
ministrative committiM' of the Fnqhoyers' FiMleration 
it was adopted at a conference held in London on the 
20th Jiim^ 1917. 

A council consisting of 66 employers and 66 opera- 
tives wR\s formed for England and Scotland, tlie in- 
auguration of w'liich took phu'e in London in May 191S. 
Sir David Shackhdon, of tin' Ministry of Labour, [uv- 
siding at the opening session ; since when it has jiro- 
'luced a valuable interim report wliich wais adopteil by 

• Thf’ ln/fiiyfrin! Counci! for the Ihahtn^'i I thtu^tro . Ihe vi u 

Iteeiilotiou III I lotiistri'il lirrelopniOit, Sm s" i„. JLiiC'-ou 

.V Soil'', U-4T, St M.irtinN L,mt‘.i 


a laige majority last August. This leport, which deals 
whth a ina.'^s of detail, is probably more interesting to 
architects wlicre it states afresh the four main factors 
that tend to lestriction of output, which middle class 
})eople are SO ].)iono to overlook or find it so diliicult to 
uuder>tand, namely 

(u) The huir of iinciuploynient. 

[h) The clLincli nation of the cqierativcs to make 
unrestricted profits for ^uivate employers. 

(c) Tlie luck of iuten^st in tlie industrv owing to the 
non-})aiticipation of the em^Joyees in control. 

(d) Iiiefh< ieiicy. both managerial and operative, 
klosely related to thi^ is tlie question of decasnalisa- 

tion. " We are convinced.” says the report. ” that 
the overhanging fear of nnem})loyment mn^t be re- 
moved before the operative can be expected Avhole- 
heartedly to give his best.” 

These are not points w hicli should he of .^ecundarv 
('on>ideration to the arcliitect, ^ince the causes wlm h 
produce casual laliour and I’e^trii tion of out]>nt .ue 
causes which evt*ntually lea<l to rlic lowering of < lafr 
(Rimpetenct' and the fosteiing of jeriy nietliod--. 

It is in (‘oniKHtiou with the r'egional enqJovment 
committees, which it is proposed to est<iblish to deal 
w'ith these matters in ]>aithailar, that a ]»lace is found 
for the an-hitect : he is hardly mentioned elsewiiere 
in the booklet. This is not as it slioiild be : even ij: 
there is no place for the architect on the main indus- 
trial council there ought to be architects as liaison 
oiiicers connected cvith every branch of the Building 
Parliament's activity throughout the countrv. To 
wdiat extent is the council of the R T.B A. in touch 
with the Building Trade Parliament I 

One point in the scheme sliould he noticed bv archi- 
tects : the “ continuous and progre>sive impim'ement 
desiivil by the workers ” was cletineil bv the trade 
unions as having reference ” not only to scientific 
managtMm'Ut.increast* of output and welfare methods.’’ 
but it cvas considered essential tliat there should bo 
closer as.sociation between commercial and lestlietic 
requirements.'' It may be a surprise to those who fail 
to realise how^ much modern trade union thoiiglit is 
concerned in thinking out prohlems in terms of 
humanity as cvell as in terms of material advantage ” 
to find them using tlu' word a'stlieti<‘ without some 
sort of apologetic simper : it is cpiestionable whether 
any large body of the middle class i ould throw' asiih^ 
its self-cons(housness and venture to put such an ideal 
into eold print. 

This movement in tlie building industi v is ii'allv 
n'voliitionary : in iinmistakabk' language it implies 
a new' industrial order, a new concept ion of self- 
governing public service. It is an experinu'nt hitherto 
untried. <uid I ventnr*' to think tliat tw'o ]R)ints not 
mentiom'd m tin' booklet are e>s<uitial to its eonqile- 
tion. hhrstly. tlu‘ form of eontiol of the new' organi- 
sation must be so workisl out that a bureaucratic type 
shall be impossible . and secondly, there must be a 
complete safeguarding of the ]mblic interest. The 
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building industry must be run fur tlie benefit of the 
public an<l not })urely iv\ the benefit of the pei''Ons 
engaged therein : tlie partiei]')ation of the consumer 
is essential in any ^y^tem of democratic controL 
Only in so fur as these two points are linked up to 
the remainder of the organism can a niuie orderly and 
philosophic scheme of things be evolved. 

Ykrvox (’rompiox [F,\. 


ALLIED S(i( lETlLS, 

Manchester Society of Architects. 

Mr, Hade Taylor [F.], in the (-Our''C of hfi Pie-idenriLd 
Addre-^ to the ^lanehe-ter Society of Aiehitect'-. at the 
inaugural meeting tins sesdoii, briefiy siinuuaii'^f d tlD‘ 
SooietyA woikhi eoiiueetiou with the Manchester ( 'oipoi a- 
tion's Housing Seheme, in which they lied beeiUTn it**d to 
co-operate. 

Up to the prc-eiit time, he .^aid. the fi\'e e-tat^-^ inmig 
]iurcha>ed hy the Manchester Corporation at C^ortoii, 
Rii^holme. Cla\tmi, Xewton Heath and Wilbialiam R(jad, 
and the one estate piurcliased by tlie Fre:^twieh Ui^triet 
(\mucil. liave been laid out under the chainnau^hi]) of 
members of the President Committee, and To architects 
have been appointed to co-operate in the erection of the 
houses. The selection of architects was a ditficuit and 
obviously an imdcliou^ ta>k. There A^ ere many who mieht 
lightly feel that they had at lea-t equal claims with those 
-elected to have been appointecfi and he Avauted to ex]jrc-- 
hi- atjpreciation of the AA'ay tho-e Avho had not got those 
appointments had behaA’ecl, for he had not heard a -ingle 
-ei iou-ly meant adverse criticism on their seh-c tion. They 
had tried to act faiily and impaitially snd umelfi-hl\ , and 
he kncAA" they had lailecl at> mueh a- any other luimaii 
agency wa- Gouncl to fail in doing all they had >et out to do. 
Very likely many arelfitects a- Avell a- many of the public 
Avere wondering Avheii they A^'ould begin to -ce -ome of the 
results of all this organi-atioii. He did not think the clelay 
had been the fault of the arehiteet- this time, but Avhen they 
eon-idered that each scheme had to go before scA^eral com- 
mittees and that in each scheme there v, ere many stages to 
be submitted for a}jprovah it avouIcI be reali-ed that there 
mu.st be ])eiiod- of AA'aiting, and AAdien tenders Avere ob- 
tained the territie piirM-^ almost com];)elled I'eron-ideration 
(‘A'eii of the most economical schemes to sei^ what fiirtlier 
1 eductions could he ukuIia TIkw hojjed, houevcr, that 
huiiding wuuld soon lie iu p^ogic— on most of the estate-, 
and that the part that the Society liad takt'u iu tin* -cheme 
might be proved to bring iManeh(‘stm‘ to tlie [uvmiet pku e 
in the country fin- tlie excellciu-e of her homing a- for lior 
other obvious \iitLU‘s. Jn M,t,u(‘h<‘-lei wa.s 

being watched with great int(u< -t (>\ aichdecUmal bodie- 
all o\er the country. The Pouneil (»f the R.LlhA. Avas 
keenly iiitere-ted. and the scheme had had to be t xjildimd 
to -everai of the Allied Societies who hoped to got -imilar 
.-ehemes to work in their an a-. JNjs-ildy (»ne oi tie* mo-t 
Useful result- to architects on the M<inehe-ter Homing 
Scheme would U* the piaetiead illu-tiatiou of tlu^ pos-i- 
hilitics of co-operation. TIica had tiu^d a- tar a- iio-^ible 
to X)Ool idea- and to act together, and he tiu-ted that this 
Ics.-on Avould react on their future relation- tog( thor, -o 
that they might come into a real federation of ar> hiteet . 
free from all jealou-ies and liitterue-^, am! that thev should 
be equallv ready to cover iin each other A\caUnevses and 
extol each .succe5:sful achievtAuent. 


Referring to the Manchester Piccadilly site, iMix Taylor 
said that this -eemed at la-t to be likely to be soHed. A 
noble Art C-allerv would <eem to be the most fitting P(‘ace 
Memorial fur the cty. Theie had been a strange fatality 
about the site winch ]a“obably held th'* world's record for 
abortive competition-. Wliciieaily this \ear the scheme 
for building the Art CJallery Avas bnmglit forAvard, the 
rouneil Avrote to the Poiqioration expressing the hope that 
no definite step- should be taktm in the appointment of an 
architect until the Army was moie nearly demobilised. 
The Coiqioratiun cordi.dly fell in Avith the AfieA\', and so far 
no definite steps had been taken. Xo^v that mo-t archi- 
tects Aveie home again they w^ould soon hear something. 
M<iny of them fell that the usual form of competition for a 
large ]niblie building Avas un-atisfactory. Competitions 
had im prosed a gi‘eat deal, but they AA'ere an unfair tax on 
the i)rofe--iuii. Examples iniglit ]>e quoted AA'here the 
iiumbtu' of eompetitoi- as a- so great that the co>t iueuried 
by them eul|e< tively ssould eCjual the actual eo-t of the 
building to be crested. Eould not some other Avay be 
found y The result-, taken geiiCTalJs'. Avere not -o mani- 
festly successful as to AA arrant the eontimiation of such a 
eumbei-ome method. They did not A\ant to lose the 
oppoitunity for uukuoAvn genius to come forward, Avhicdi 
Avas the gieat argument in favour of the present system. 
If Mane he- ter could find a solution in her Ait Gallery she 
Avould indeed earn fame, but AvhateA^er the method, they 
hoyied that the coming year Avould see tlie begimfing of a 
building AA*orthy of the site and v^‘orthy of the citAx 

Northern Architectural Association. 

Hiscu-sing the que-tion of Regi-tration in hU Presiden- 
tial Addn‘-s to the Xorthern Arrhiteetural A-sOeiation on 
the 19th ult., i\Ir. P. S. Eningtou [F.1 said : — 

( )ur Association has been constant in it - advoraev of the 
registiation uf an hitect-^. alw'a\-, however, Avith the 
pi'uvi-u that the Ru\ al Institute should bi* the piime mover 
in the matter ; and when the Ro \ al Iii-tituttx in 1013, drcAv 
attention to the dilfieulties whicli A\ere in tlie A\av of pro- 
ceeding Avith the ]H‘omotion of a Parluuneiitarv Bill, our 
Council decided to support the alternative method of pro- 
ceeding to effect the obiect in vicAv by A\av of Chaiter, as a 
yireliminary step to the actiA'e promotion of a Registration 
Bill in the future. We Imve all reali-ed tlu^ dilfieulties 
Avhich have led to tlie pO'^tponenusit of the matter from 
time to time, and AA'e aie all equall\ de-iious that it should 
be Ijrought to fruition at tht* earliest yiowible <iate. 

You may nnneinlH'r that tluring the eaily part of the 
year 191-4 the Royal In-titnttL, A\itli the as-i-t<uie(‘ of the 
Allied S(jcieties, Avci'e considering the proposal for -eekiug 
a mav r'liaitm* and by-Liws. to enable the Rov<d Fustitutt* 
to e(mstitufe and maint.un a n^gi-tiTid tiualitied arebiteets, 
etc., and s(.;v(>ral meidings weiti enlireh devoted to the etin- 
sid(‘rati<)U of th(‘ Council s proposaK, eubniii.iting on tlie 
29th June, 1914. in the whoK* -elieine being adojitiMl. with 
t ertain amendment-. Thi.'> meeting, we wen* informed, w as 
])i'ubably the large-t and most repn^-^fdativc meeting e\ tu* 
lield at Conduit ^:itreet. and the solicitors of tlie Rov<d 
In-titute weie iiistiueted to ju’epan* the neer.s'>arv petition 
for submission to tb(* Privy Coumil Our President 
attended tin- meeting, together with ten other rejireseuta- 
tive-- of the Allied Soejetit*-, which all temled to shoAV t lu‘ 
im])ortan< e of the y)io]» 0 '-aI- and tin* (“arncst desire tluit 
-oniething should Ik* aeeomyilished ,is s])(H*dily as yiossibhx 
The mattei li.i- le-tt 'd in abe\aiife sinei* tlam, for reasons 
Avhicli are <ib\ i(Mis to all 

4 ho provisiim for the establishment and maintenance of 
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the register is as foUows : For the first six months of its 
existence it ^vill entitle all tliose possessed of ct^rtain 
qualifications to register, and after that period those only 
will be entitled to register who pass the recogni-ed tests, 
f.e., the examinations qualifying for admission to member- 
ship of the Royal lu'^titute. It is pro]) 0 ^ed that the 
register shall be administered by a Resristration Board, or 
Authority, and that tb#^ constitution of the Council shall 
be revised, the effect of which will be to further extend the 
representation of the Allied Societies, and which mav make 
it possible for each of the nineteen Allied Societi*^s in Great 
Britain and Ireland to have a re])resentati\ e. The point in 
regard to these proposals in which I see dithculty is tie* 
distinction made be*t\\een I'hartered Aichitect>. ' and 
“ Registered Architect'^," Corporate Membta"'' of the 
Institute only having the right to the former di*^tinction. 

I am not without ho[x" that the Privy Council, vho will 
ultimately decide this and other inattei>. may direct that 
there shall be only one olas-?, and not two c]a>ses. 

We have the President's v/ords for it, that this matter of 
the new (’barter will b^^ in the forefront of the Royal 
Institute's programme for the ensuing session. 

On the subj'^ct of architectural education, Mr. Errington 
said : — We have in the past placed gi’eat reliance on the 
voluntary efforts of the pupil in his spare time, but if the 
architect of the future is to be efficiently trained and 
thoroughly equipped for the manifold duties which we 
hope will be his portion, it becomes our duty to give the 
most careful consideration to the facilities which already 
exist for assisting the pupil in acquiring the necessary 
knowledge and in deciding in which way they might be 
improved. 

T \\ish to acknowledge very gratefully the excellent 
work of the Architectural Department at the Armstrong 
College, where one of our ^Members — our honorary librar- 
ian, Mr. Weight nian~“has done, and is doing, so much for 
the training and equipment of the architectural student. 

I have witliin the la^^t few days had the pleasure of visiting 
the Architectural Rooms, and I am delighted with the 
atmosphere and tone which seem to prevail. There is a 
special day course, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, extending 
over two or three years ; and an excellent evening course is 
provided in addition. 

The Council of our Association is giWng special con- 
sideration to this important matter, and after some eorie- 
spondence with the Armstrong College authorities, a sub- 
committee of our r’ouncil was formed to meet a similar 
committee representing the College authorities, with a 
view to discussing how tlie facilities provided by tlu^ 
architectural < Iass(‘s could be so augmented as to ])rovide a 
full course embracing all those subjects covered by tlie 
Royal Institute's final examination. 

Financial coiuiderations will probably determine the 
future of this scheme. We have certain funds, or the 
interest on certain funds, provided by our generous 
benefactor, the late Mr. William Glover, which we can 
d(‘vote to this worth} object : we have expectations, too, 
which will in the future augment that fund ; and if 1 here 
state w hat our ultimatt' object is, it may stimulate others 
to give a helping hand, for our earnest dt'sire is the foundin<^ 
of a Chair of Architecture at the I'nivt'rsity of Durham, 
Armstrong (’ollt*ge, Xew castle-iqion-Tvne, w here our noble 
Art, with all its glorious traditions, can be handed down 
to student^ for all pO'^terity, and where the peo])le may bi* 
educated to the ap])reciatioii of beauty, design and erafts- 
luanship. without w hich all our efforts will be in vain. 

Addressing the students. ]\[r. Errington advi<;ed tlu m all 


to make a special study of one of the periods, or even one 
of the buildings in those periods, when architecture was a 
living and proerressive thing. Examine the building, 
study its proportions, measure it carefully, draw its details, 
make sketches of it from various points to a large scale, in 
order to judge the effect of what you have measured and 
studied, and vour training will benefit to such an extent 
as may seem to you C(uite incredible. . . . 

I should like to mention one example and take for the 
illustration of it a page from the life of one of our Founders, 
one who>e w ork should have con.^iderable intere.st to us all. 

I reftu* to the late Robert J. John->on. a most enthusiastic 
-t lid cut. After tlu* days of his ])upilage. he s|x*nt a con- 
skleTable time in France — doing what I am advising you 
students to do — sketcliing, measuring and dissecting the 
early medieval churches. His original W’orks are now' in 
the keeping of the Royal Institute, and the drawings W’f^re 
eventually published under the title of. ’ ’ Specimens of Early 
French Architecture. " a copy of w hicli is in our Library. 

On coming to our neighbourhood — helving acquired the 
practice of our fir.st President, the late Jolin Dobson — he 
was called to design many buildings of the most vaiied 
character, and we know he had difficulties to contend with 
as have been common to most of u.^. At first his 
churches w'ere conceived somewhat on the lines of the 
French models w'hich he had studied ; but as time went 
on he designed the most beautiful churches, in our owui 
English manner ; not slavish and soulless copies of the 
medieval ones, but w'ith the so met lung added w'hich i-^ so 
difficult to describe — the thing which makes our Art so 
grand. Would it have been possible for this great archi- 
tect to conceive such magnificent churchesasSt. Matthew s, 
New castle ; All Saints', Gosforth ; or St. Hilda's, Whitby, 
to mention only the chief of those designed in his perfect etl 
manner, without this.earh training wliich I have men- 
tioned ? Would it have been possible for him to design the 
first portion of the Armstrong College, the Dame Allen s 
Endowed School, or that masterpiece of a frontage in 
C’oUingw'ood Street, now' Lloyds Rank, all in other and 
various manners, Avithout this early training ? lam sure 
it would not. He had, by means of his early trailing and 
his orreat loA'e for his Art, though, perhaps, unconsciously, 
developed into a master of the craft ; and he learnt his 
lesson in the vray I have suggested that you .students 
should learn it. . . . 


MINUTES. 111. 

Business General Meeting-, 1st Dec. 1919. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business^ of the Session 
1919-20. held Monday, 1st December. 1919, at 8 p.m, — 
Present : Mr. A. W. S. Cross. Vire-Fi't'^idcut, in the Chair; 
.■)0 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council). 32 
A*^>ociates (including 3 members of the Council), and 10 
Lieentiatt's — the Minutes of the Meeting held 17th Nov- 
I'lnhcr were taken as read and signed corn'ct. 

Mr. Arthur Ket*n, HoiK having formally 

announced the decease of -Tolin Dibblee Crace, Ifoit. 
A^soc’dfr. referred to his inestimable services as a member 
ot the Literature Standing Committee and a contributor 
to the Institute Transactions, and it w’as 

Resolved. That this fleeting do expre'^s the Insti- 
tute's gratetul appreciation of the services ot its 
distinguished and most resj^xeted Hon. Associate. 
3ohn Dibblee CTace, and its sorrow at his demise" 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence be 
communicated to his widow and family. 
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The decease was also announced of Richard Heiiiy 
Ernest Hill, Assoc iate, Robert William Orine, Associate f 
and Charles Biyan Oliver, Licentiate, 

Upon the motion of the Chairman it was 

Resolved, That Clause 9 of the Scale of Professional 
Charges be amended to bringitinto conformity with 
the Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes [see JoniXAL 
for 22nd November, 1919] agreed between the 
Royal Institute, the Ministry of Health, the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the Scottish Board 
of Health. 

This concluded the Meeting, 

Special General Meeting, 1st Dec, 1919. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 1st Decern hi* r 
1919, at 8.30, and constituted similarly to the Busine^-s 
Meeting previously held [see above], the Chairman 
announced the object of the Meeting, viz., to consider a 
resolution, put forward on behalf of the Council, to sus- 
pend the operation of certain portions of By-laws 10 and 11, 

The Secretary read a letter from the President addressed 
to the General Body giving the Council's reasons for the 
action proposed, and asking for the unanimous support of 
the Meeting. 

The Chairman then moved that the following portions of 
By-law's 10 and 11 be suspended for a period of twehe 
months, viz. : 

By-law 10, line 4 : From the words *’ Provided always 
that “ down to the end of the By-law'. 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence : ” No candidate 
who has been excluded from election shall again be pro- 
posed within a period of tw^elve calendar months.'’ 

The motion was opposed by Mr. F, E. Pearce Edwards 
[ F.], of Sheffield, wffio claimed to speak on behalf of a 
number of provincial members ; Mr, T, Taliesin Rees [F.], 
of Liverpool ; Mr. H. A. Welch [A.], Mr. W. E. Riley [F.], 
who stated that he had been urged by a meeting of 
architects to express a strong opinion against the con- 
templated action ; Mr. Arnold Thornely [F,], of LiA'erpool ; 
Mr. Sydney Perks [F.], and Major *C. B. Flockton [F.], of 
Sheffield. 

Remarks in support of the motion w^ere made by 
Professor Beresford Pite [F.], Mr. Isaac Taylor [F,], of 
Manchester, Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.], Mr. George 
Hubbard [F.], Professor F. M. Simpson [F.], Professor 
S. D. Ads he ad [F,], Mr, Paul Waterhouse [F.], Mr. Maurice 
Webb, D.S.O., M.a [F.], Mr. W, G. Newton, M.C. [A.] 
and Mr. Hurst Seager [F.], of New' Zealand. 

An amendment moved by Mr. E. G. Allen [F.], and 
seconded by Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.], to suspend By-law' 11 
in respect of the list of candidates w ho formed the subject 
of the recent ballot, also to resubmit the names wath full 
details of war service and technical training, was put to 
the vote, and negatived. 

A statement by Mr. Edw'ards that a special “ whip ” 
had been issued from the Secretary's office to certain 
Fellow^s urging their attendance at the meeting to support 
the Council’s proposals w as denied b}’ the Chairman, wdio 
explained that the notice had been sent only to those 
Fellow'S of the Institute who were members of the Council 
and Standing Committees, and that it w’as usual to send 
such notices in order to secure a quorum. 

A further objection was raised by Mr. Edw’ards that the 
seven days’ notice of the Meeting prescribed by the By- 
laws had not been given, the notice having rr ached him 
through the post only on the preceding Wednesday 
morning ; that the Meeting w^as consequently invalid and 
the proceedings abortive. 

The Secretary, in reply, explained that the printers had 
reported that there had been some slight delay in the work 
owing to labour difficulties, but that the great bulk of the 
notices had been issued within the prescribed time, and 
the remainder by the following post. 


The Chaiiman s resolutiuii being put to the meeting was 
cairied by a large majority, 41 voting tor, and 8 against it. 
Fellows only voting. 

The Chairman having stated that tlu- fleeting to conlirm 
the resolution would be held on the loth December, the 
proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 10.4o p.m. 


A False Death Announcement. 

Members will be gkid to hear that Mr. Maetix T. FI. 
Jackson [F,], who was reported recently as deceased, is 
alive and well. The report has been contradicted to the 
Institute by Jackson himself both by telephone and by 
letter. A copy of the Journal posted to liis old address had 
been returned to the Institute endoised Deceased ” and 
signed by an indi^udual unknown by name to ^Ir. Jackson. 
" Probably,” writes Mr. Jackson, “ it did not occur to 
liim wiiat serious consequences might have attended liis. 
action if, instead of holding an official position, I had 
happened to be a private practitioner.” 

Marlborough College War Memorial Competition. 

Any “ Old Marlburians who would like to take part 
in a f ompetition for the Marlborough College War Memorial 
are requested to communicate wath Mr. Percival W. 
Lovell, 27. Abingdon Street, S.W.l. 

Change of Address. 

Mr. M. S. Casteilo [A.] has changed his office addre>s 
from 35 Norfolk Street, Strand, to 63 Finsbury PaA^ement. 

Appointments Vacant and Wanted. 

An Assistant is required by Mr. H. W. Walker rj.] and 
iMr. P. T. Adam^ [d.] to go to Ceylon on a two years' 
agreement. Salary £40 per mensem. Applicant should 
be unmarried, aged 26-30. He would be required to woik 
in Messrs. Walker and Adams's temporary London office 
for three months at London rates of pay. App^v Mr. 
P. T. Adams, 35, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Architect re (quires position as Chief Draught:? man with 
view to partnership. Twenty year^' all-round experience. 
London preferred. Apply Box 212, Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Experienced architect (A.R.I.B.A.) AAishing to return to 
practice would consider partnership proposal or would 
take appointment as Chief Assistant with a A'iew to 
CA’entual partnership. Write to R. F. W., c/o Secretarv 

R.I.B.A. 


NOTICES. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
MONDAY, 15th DECEMBER 1919, at 7.45 p.m., AA'heii 
the Chairman will move the contii’ination of the Resolu- 
tion passed at the Special General Meeting of the 1st 
December, viz., that the following portions of By-laAvs 10 
and 11 be suspended for a period of twelve months : — 

By-law 10, line 4,- FYom the words “Provided ahAays 
that ” down to the end of the By-iaAv. 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence: “No candidate 
Avho has been excluded from election shall again be pro- 
posed Avithin a period of tAvelve calendar months.'’ 

The EOURTFI GFINERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session Avill be held Monday, loth December 1919, at 
8 p.m., AA h»‘n the folio Aving Paper will be read : — 

LONDON TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES IN 1666 
By Sydney Perks, FkS.A. [F.] 
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Sbe^c/i'd bi'J. Cizrter, 17S8. 

South \ iu^\ ui Ul ilhhahu, Lo^’JUO^ 

Ihi- \it\v wds taken pigmou^ to tlie entire demolition of tliePoicliot 
entrance uiti the hall [ih'^ci i 2 )fion uti draicuig'^ . 

LONDON TOWN-PLANNIND SCHEMES IN 1666. 

By Sydney Peeks [E.], F.S.A., I'.S.I. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th December, 1919. 

I N a pamphlet pahh'hed iu 16(17’^ it i-; 'tateil tliat the Great Lire uf Loudon started on the 'ind 
September <uid continued burning until the litli September, but it seems impossible to get the 
^ exact date when the limit of tlie d.image wa' reached. This is not to be wondered at wheiDhings 
Were in such a chaotic state. The London (dn:etk of 15th Sei)tember 1665 also states that the tire was 
arrested on Oth September. I)ut that it broke out again on the evening of that day. John Evelyn states 
in his diary that he submitted his plan to the King on Idth September, and in his letter of 'ilth Sqitember 
he -tate- he did so '■ within two day- after the coiidagration " ; that moans that the tire was arrested 
abauf lltli September. He continue that date in a letter of 22ud December to Mr. Oldenburg, stating 
tlut the discourw •• was liuish'd within two or three days after the Ineendium.” On 7th sVitember 
Ei elyii 'tate.s ; '' Nor w as I yet able to pas- through any of the narrower streetes, but kept the widest ; 
the ground and air. smoake and tiery vajiour. continu’d so inteme that my haire was almost sing’d 
and my feete imsiitterably siirbated. ' Again, a Dutch jdan which I refer to later states that the tire 
was burning as late as Dith September : indeed, it smouldered for months. 

It is ,iD,, intereuing to note by a comparison cif their plans that Evelyn and Wren do not agree 
as to tli(‘ limit of llic dc(ina,u’t^ by the tire. 

ihere was .soon great activity by many men to produce plans for rebuilding the City : so quickh 

Were the pl.uis [iroduced that it is obiicun the> could not ha^e had much consideration. The rush 

and bustle w'as ,piite suggestive uf .Duerican methods of to-day. Dr. Oldenburg, the secretary of 

the Loyal Society, iu a letter to Mr. Doyle dated ISth Seiitember 1666 wrote as follows 

• _• • yr. Wren has .since ny last d^rawn a modcdl for a new citty, and presented it to the king, who 

•“ A true and taithful account ot till- several informations cxliiMti'd to the committee apminted by” Parliament 
to inquire into the late dreadtul burning of the City of London. ^ ^ ^ 
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produced it himselfe before bis coiincill, and manifested much approbation of it. I was yesterday morning 
with tlie doctor and saw tbe modell ; wbicb. me thinks, does so well provide for security, conveiiiency and 
beauty that I can see nothing wanting as to those three maine articles : but whether it has consulted with 
the populoiisness of a great citty, and whether reason of state would have that consulted with, is a quaere to 
me. I then told the doctor, that if I had an opportunity to speake with him sooner I should have suggested 
to him that such a modell, contrived by him, and reviewed and approved by the H. Society, or a committee 
thereof, before it had come to the view of his Majesty, would have given the vSociety a name, and made it 
popular, and availed not a little to silence those who aske continually. What have they done i He answ«‘rt‘d 
that he had been so pressed to hasten it, before other desseins came in, that he could not possibly consult the 
Society about it.— British Miiseuf/i, Achl. MS. 6193, pp, 163-164. 

But the be-t evidence of his anxiety to be first in the held i^ >hown in a letter by John Bvelyn 
dated on ’iTtli September 1666. He wrote : " Every body bring'^ in hi- idea : aiuong-t the re>t. I 
presented his maje-ty my own conception-, with a discoui-se annexed. It wa- the second that va- 
seeii, within two day- after the conhagration ; but llr. Wren had got the -tart of me. If 1 vere 
preaching a -ermon 1 should take as my text the-e word- : " ])r. W ren got the start of me. 

Hooke lo-t hi- chance by approaching the Eoyal Society on Ithh September and the Corporation 
on 21>t September, the idea being that he -hould approach the king -fating hi> plan wa- approved 
by both the Corporation and the Royal Society. The Journal of the Court of Common Council of 
•21-t September Ibtiti contains the following entry : "Mr. Hooke having upon Mcon and encouragement 
(►f the Court prepared and presented an exqui-ite Jlodeli or Draught for rebuilding of this City, This 
Court doth declare their good acceptance of the ^ame.*’ When was far too good a buhness man to 
waste time with public or scientific authoritie- and was lirst in the held, and tiie king had approved his 
plan by 10th September iseo infra). 

I think if we regard Wren a-; an exceedingly able bii-im^-^ man. ainbitieu-, and determined to be 
the architect for a^ many large buildings a- t)os-ible, we ^liall get a clue to his method of work. 
Architects have -o much admiration for tlm great genius ui Wh'rn that hi- t>lan ha- received unlimited 
prai-e, but very little detailed critici.-m. It ha:^ been accepted as a great -cheme for which we t^hould 
Ije thankful. WW have ]>een ;^o deliglited by the fact that the main roads would luu e been ninety 
feet wide, which i- about the width of Regent Street, that further ciitici-m has been con-idered 
unnecessary. 

1 went to Oxford to see the original drawing-, which are [)reserved in the Jdbrary of All SouE’ 
Colb‘g<y. and tht*-e tdan- are reproduced by kind c<aisent of the Ctdleg<-‘ tiuthoritie-. 

On tlie hr,-t [dan upon which Wren worked tlie roads outside tlie tire area are .-hown in tiie ordinary 
way ; in-ide th(-‘ tire btjundary there are -ingle lines iudicatijig only the priucited streets, .-uch as 
Newgate Street, Chea[>sid<^\ Watling Street. Cannon Stre*^t and Thaiiii^- Street. St. Raul A Cathediail, 
the Roy«d Exchange, the (duildhall, and a few other buildings are im headed. 

Hi-, .-ecoiid t>lan has bex-n cut out with a p<iii’ of ^ci-^^)rs or a shar[) knifo. and Rig. No. 1 is the iinal 
r^cheine. It is *2 feel 3 inches by 1 f(jot 2 inches and \ ery carefully drawn. 

His tir-t [dan differs frtun Eig. No. 3. Ap[)arently from tlip hist Wien meant to rebuild St. Jkuil 
Cathedral, for although no [)laii of the building was uecesstiry for hi- ma[), yet he produce- two distinct 
plain t<u’ a new building. This -ugge-ts that wdiile ho wan nniuug out his td<iu to gad ahead of Ids 
competitiars the great chance of rehiiilding St. Raul's Cathedral was ever constant in his mind. 

Wren dealt with tlm [)rol)lem in a dra-tic manner ; he >w'rpt away the entire city within the lire 
imuud<iry and. regarding it as <i \<icaut sito, lu^ started to make a Iowan plaiiuiiig -cheme. 

Thf lir.-t .-clieiiK^ also differs from the hual .-cheme in that the minor .-treet> around tlu' lExchaiige 
aiv straight and not at right angles to tlcj longer stnajts ; in tlie latter they have an angle in tlu' 
middle of the length. Th<‘ plots immediately east of Ludgate are set back in the lirst .scheme, adding 
importance to the Gateway, and the narrow blocks of buildings along the embankment were added in 
the tiiuil scheme. The Custom House is not shown in the first scheme and the roads in the neigliboiir- 
bood are conse(iuently <Uffereat, and the planning just north of Billingsgate varies considerably. 
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The only buildings that are marked by a reference letter in the first shown are the proposed Guildhall 
and Doctors' Commons. The site plan for a new Exchange is sketched in the same way in both 
schemes. 

The ]>a-is of Wren's plan is the fonnati<m of two wide roads from the East, om,^ from Leadenhall 
>tre(‘t in tlie direction of Aldgate and one from the m*ighl)ourhood of the Tower : they meet at Ludgate. 
and St. raid's Cathedral is in the acute angle of the junction : it would have occupied quite a small 
portion of the present site. Apparently Wren was willing to sacrifice a large cathedral for his angular 
'-chemt\ for St. Paul's Catliedral would only have had about the same area a> the Mansion Hou^e : 
had a large cathedral been built on the ancient >ite then the road plan was impossible. It all shows 
a rush, and even if the scheme had Ijeen apjiroved the question of a large cathedral must have arisen 
and prevented the development of the idea. The plan strikes one as the first effort of a great man; 
]u'epared in so few days it could not possibly have had careful consideration. 

With regard to St. Paul's Cathedral it i^ much to be regretted that to-day we get no general view 
of it from any main street ea^t of the cathedral ; the curve of Cannon Street give^ us a charming view 
of a small portion of it and a view is obtained along Watling Street ; but had Wren's plan for rebuilding 
T.ondon been carried out thi'^ defect would have been worse, for a reference to the plan will show that 
nothing could have been seen of the cathedral from any point east of it. 

Farfutalia was written by Wren's son Christopher and published by his grandson, Stephen Wren, 
in 1750. It i> illu^tiated, but there is no map shoving the great architect'> K*htme. The MS. i> 
preserved at the Royal Society, and I was kindly allowed to examine it. There are ^ome illustrations 
but there i^^ no map ; there is a marginal note : “ Plan to be annex'd." An examination of the 
statements made in Parentalia is interesting. Filial enthusiasm is an excellent thing. Imt when it 
leads to gross exaggeration and absolute untruth it shouhl be regarded with sus])icion. 

Chri>to}>]ier Wren, junior, stated : “ Dr. Christopher Wren was appointed Surveyor-general 
and principal Architect for rebuilding the whole City. ... A CTiarge so great . . . disposed him 
to take to his Assistance Mr. Robert Hook ... to whom he assigned chieflv the Business 
of measuring, adjusting, and setting out tlie Ground of the private Street-houses to the several 
Proprietors." 

The foll(')wing are extracts from the Journal of the Court of Common Council stating the facts : — 

Boltov. Mayor. Sir Thos. Adams and others of the Committee appointed by order of this Court to 

A:lJi Oef. 1666. attend the Committee of Lords touching the great business of rebuilding the City declaring 
J(tr. 46, /o. 123. that they have there upon attended the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor and other Lords 
of his Majesty’s most honorable Privy Counsell and received from their Lordshipps his 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

J)r. H >c/q Mr. That for the better and more expedition of this work he hath pleased to appoint 

May^ Mr. Pratt Dr. AVren, Mr. Alay and Mr. Pratt to joyne with such Surveyors and Artificers as should 
to }oy}>r v'ith City be appointed by the City to take an exact and speedy Survey of all Streets, Lanes, Alleys, 
*Shoccy/o/‘.v. Houses, and places destioyed by the late dismal fire, that every particular Interest mav ])e 

ascertained and provided for the better judgment made of the whole affair. 

This Court doth therefore Order that Mr. Hooke, Reader of Alathematics in Gresham 
College Air. Alii Is and Air. Edw. Jerman do joyne with the said Dr. AATen, Mr. Alay 
ai\d Air. Pratt in taking the said Survey, and that the Deputy’s and Common Councellors 
have notice of the Surveys wlnu'e the same shall ]>e taken in every AVard to the end thev 
may be in readiness to take care for the interest of themselves and the Inhabitants of their 
rt'spective AA'ardvS. 

J(a\ 46, /o. 129. This Court doth nominate and appoint Air. Hooke of the Alathematics in Gresham 

olst Oct. 16()6. House, Air. Peter Alills and Air. Jerman from time to time to meet and consult with Air. Alay, 
Dr. W’ren and Air. Pratt, Commissioners appointed by his Alajesty concerning the manner, 
Form avtl hriyht forme and lu'ight of Buildings in this City, the Scantlings of Timber, removing of Conduits, 
(ff BaihVnKjs. and Churches, and alteration of the Streets. 

And it is Ordered that from time to time they report such their Consultation to this Court 
and give no consent or make any agreement therein witliout the special Order of this Court. 



I'odiUM'd from lus Original Drawing 
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The above extract > ^llo^v that the statement in Faroitnhn i'^ not correct. Hooke Ava'> not anpointeil 
an a'>si>>tant by AVreii. He a})poirit(-d ]»y the Corporation and paid a lixi'd <alarv. I have >(M*n 
the receipt he >ioned on dUth Heceinher IGbT f(.»r Ho “ tor my <alhiry, tor halt a year ended at iMcha-. 
IGGT.*’ There i- iio record of Hoe>ke makin;^' any general jilan of the City; all he did A\a> to >et out the 
toundation^ of each huildine after an a})[)lication by the otvner to the City Chamherkiin. 

The author of Par*.odtiHti stated that " ]dr. Wren . . . immediately after tia^ hire took an i‘xact 
Survey of the vhole Area and Contine^ of the Burning, having traced i)ver. vith great Trouble cind 
Hazard the great Pkdn of A^hes and Buins. and designed a Plan or ^lodel of a mnv City." A^ ve 
knov that })lan \va> placed i)efore the king '* v'ithin tv'o days after the conflagration " the above 
.statement is obviou^^ly an exaggeration. The description further >tate'^ that the streets AVere to be ” a'< 
near parallel to one another as might be : avoi(hng, if compatible vdth greater Conveni'aices. all acutt* 
Angle.*?." It ^eem^ from thi» that AVreiiA r?on \va^ eomciou*^ of a very ^eriou^ defect in hi- father - 
plan and tvas trying to excu-e it. I.et us examine AYreiiA main GO-teet road< and Ave -hall find tint 
with the exception of two. or at most three, streets south of Ludgate. none of the cro<- -tivet- art^ at 
right angle- to the main thoroughfares, neither doe> the main wide -treet from Cri}tplegate cro-s tie* 
two main street- at light angles. exce}>t the -treet north of the Guildhall -ite. This i- a -erious defect 
in town-planning ; -o much so that when King William Street was laid out by Dance and he had to 
meet till- ditiiculty which wa- imposed on him. he met it liy a clever device of making the -iile -tre«-t- 
join up at right angles for a few feet and then break away at the altered angle. Thi- can be ^eeu 
to-day at Abchurch Lane. Xichola- Lane, etc. This i^ an illu-tration of the benefit of having an 
architect to handle -treet im])rovements, and I hope the day i- not far di>tant when no Boroueh 
Engineer or Surveyor will be ap})ointed unle-s he i- a member of thi- In.-titute. 

AA Ten's ^on Chri-topher aLo states : " All Church-yards. Gardens and inmece^?sary ATicuitie- . . . 
to be placed out of the town." Had the -cheme been carried out the City to-day would be witliout 
tho-e many green s^^ot- which are ^(mie of tlu^ great e-t charms of our old-world City. 

The auihor of Pnrentalia states an advantage ” hy uniting the Hall- of tlie twelve chief Compani*-> 
into one regular S(|uare annexed to Guild-hall." There i- nothing in AATvn's plan to suggest thi-. 
neither is there any ” regular Sfpiare annexed to (.Tuild-hall " on AATen's })lan. 

The author refers to the pu-ition of the junction near Ludgate and states from there *' This great 
Street pre-ontly divide- into anotlier as large, which carries the Eye ... to the South front of the 
Exchange." A glance at the plan will show that no part of the Exchange could ])e seen from the 
iieighhourhood of Ludgate, and the eye lie referred to must have been able to look round the corner. 

Again he says : ” Leaving St. PauTs on the left w'e proceed "—a distance of about a mile and a 
puarter — ” towards tla^ lAjwer, the AAT'iy being all along adorned with parochial Churches.'* As a 
matter of fact thein^ are only four Tiown on the plan— and tlaw .ire all at the western (aid of the road. 

Had Wren's })laii h(*(‘n carried ont parochial and ward boundaries would have disa])peaied, some 
of them having exi-ted -ince AAirman times. 'The [(amphlet of lG(i7 Avhich I havi* refern'd to give- 
the iiumher as ” Eighty-nine Pari>]] Chnrche^. hesid('^ (Tiappds, burnt." Certainly at lea-t eigbty- 
^ix were destroyed or severely damaged. AAT'eii only pro\'ide(l tor the re-(‘r(‘Ction of seventeen 
cluirche-. chapHs wtu'e burnt, ])Ut AVren made no provision for their re-erection, and the scheme 
m.ide no jUTAision for the pre.-.( ovation of the old burial grounds which would have la'eii d(‘S(‘crate(l. 

In IGll the copy of Pare//p///a which was owned hy Steplien AVren'- daughter wa- purcliestal and 
pre-(‘nted to this Institute. It lia- a large number of additional illustrations, including a scheme for 
rehiiilding London : but. hy an irony of fate, it i^? not Wnai's , -cheme, it is ( Avyrin's ver-ion of it which 
he puhlish<‘d in 17 10. and he had the impudence to call it ” A Phiu for ivhuildiiig th(‘ City of London 
after tin* great hi lGGt> de-igiid by tliat Great Arclitect S"^" Chri-tupher AVren and a])provM hy the 
King and Ikirliament hut nuh.ipiily (ideated hy faction." 1 how communicated with ihe Librariati of 
th(* i ioii-e of Coiiimou- and taloui coiAiderahk.* tiNudie to as(MTtaiit if Winais plan wa- approx ed by 
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Parliamrtit. ami I CcHi liiicl no ivcortl of c)nv apj'frova]. The Journal of the House do not even reHr 
lo it, so ve can safely ryeatrd GYsynihs statement as imtrue. He also states that the dravTno- i> 
” reduced from the oridmd of CTjri-topher AM^en/’ That al.-^o incorrect. 

Fipe Xo. *2 shovs (Hvvnu*< plan in dotted lines applied to a plan of London as it is to-day. The 
small ilotted line^ '-lanv the extent ot the tire and the limit of Wrt nL proposal. The dotted plan does 
nut lit exactly o\ er the existing ])lau. hut I took Ludgate and Aldgate as fixed points. (Twins to "flight 
inaccuracy of the seventeenth century plan^ -ueh points as the Tower Gate^ Giipplegate, lloorgate, 
etc., do not quite coincide. 

This plan i^ often pul)lished as AVrenL plan ; hut it is ^ ery different, it canie;- Wren's >scheme 
lievund the lire limit, a new Leadeiihall Street i^ continAied ninety feet wide to Aldgate. and a new street 
i- -liOwn from Bi-hopsgate direct to London Bridge, which was im]) 0 -sihle according to Wren's plan, 
(rwynn ahu .•-]iow>' a new -treet north of Cripplegate and a wide street north of the Strand. Tn the 
main road from laidgate to the Tover he laheL a circular building a chureb. contrary to Wren's 
}>lan. Vhren's plan for rst. Paul's is sketchy, but it differ- from (fwynn's plan. He labels cerlain 
open -]>aces a- Piazza-/' a word not ir-ed l)y Wren, and he alters Wren's ]>lan south of the Guildhall 
site and adds two chinches. When we examine "Wren's proposal and compare it with a plan of the City 
the lirst thing to strike one is hi- ab.-olule di'^regard of the oM streets. Thi^ is what was to be expected 
from Wren's ffrst sketch plan. Xot one single old thoroughfare remains, a little St. Paul's occupies 
part of the site of the present cathedral, the Guildhall and the Buyal Exchange would both have had 
different -ite-. Among others the folloving old buildiiigs vould ha^ e disa^gieared : The Guildhall, 
with its magniliceiit crypt ; the Crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow : Tferclunit Taylor.-' Hadl ; St. Alphage, 
J.undon Wall : every old church in tiie City within the fire area— maiiv of them, although partly 
de-troyed by the Great Ene, still retahi -mall portions of the mediaeval buildings. Thi.- also applies 
to certain Halls of the City Companies. Except in the ca-e of St. Paul's no attempt was made to 
}»lace a new church on an ancient site, and, as stated before, every little green -pot would have 
di-appeared and the City would indeed have been Oiie of bricks-and-moi tar. Tf Wren's >cheine had. 
i)een carried out what an unintere-ting place the (.Tty of London would be to-day. 

Xow let us con>ider the (Tuildhall. A}>})arentlv Wren intended to build it on another ,-ite. forming 
a lame .-rpuare block v/itli >treets on each side. During the time he rushed out ]ii.- ijlan he could not 
hare considered whether it wa- nece-^ary to rebuild the damaged, structure, and if he did, he came to 
the wrong coiiclusioii. It is supposed that at a later date Wren acted as Architect for the Corporation 
with regard to the restoration of the structure. That is a tradition, but I have been unable to discover 
any document relating to the matter. Whether it was T\Ten or someone el-e i- unknown, but we do 
know that Wren wa? consulted with regard to the Porch or (Tate-house. Whoe^'er it was wiio carried out 
the restoration it is clear that either he had no knowledge of Gothic architecture or that he had a pro- 
found contempt for it. or he would not have acted as he did. The old (Tothic roof fell in, half the tioor 
collapsed and vith it somt‘ tim^ vaulting. TThe architect who re-tored the building made no attem})t to 
replace the roof with a -tructure >imilar to the old. He levelled up the walls, built hideous circiilar- 
lu^aded windows and erected a low-})itched roof witli a flat cHling. This was in ki'eping with the idea ui 
rebuilding the premises, if regarded as a tem])orarv (‘X]>edient : and the same Avith the west portion of 
th(‘ (’rv])t. All the -toni's wfTe on the sit(s the vaulting Avas simple, hut the architect built Avliat are 
inually called a seiie-'of raihvay arche- in brick, u-ing in the old (Tothic r^toneAvork, bonding it in Avith 
th.‘ bricks or usinn it as rubbish to fill in the spandrils of the vaulting, and it is there to-day : tlie 
A aulting is just the same as an ordinary coal cellar umha’ a London stretg. This again looked like the 
t‘ mi'orary measure «>f a man Avho intended to pull down the Avhole structure and rebuild it. Take the 
Porch as a third sampP*. Wr<ai AA*as responsible for a classic pediment similar to the upper }>art of 
Teiuide Bar. jammed on to}) of beautiful fifteenth-century Avurk. The man Avho did that Avas obATously 
’Mil only entirely iguorjint of {Tothic Avork hut he had al-o. as 1 lune said htg'ore. profound coiitem]>t 
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for it, or he would never have allowed such vandalism. The lo^s uf the old Guildhall roof wa-- 
unpardonable, for it could easily have been reconstructed on exactly the old liiu^^. 

The earliest print of AVrenT pbni that I can trace is dated 17:^1. engraved b\ H. Hulsberg. This 
is at the British Musemn. It was reprinted in 1741 and refers to the original in the ])o>^ev>.ion of tlie 
Earl of Pembroke, signed Hulsberg, of 1724. There are two editions of tlds print of 1744, one without 
Hulsberg's name and a text substituted. 

With regard to the Gwynn edition, it was aho engmved by >[uirrow, the City anus add.ed. and 
GwyniTs name omitted. Thi^ is in the Crace Collection at the British Museum. There is al<o aimther 
edition of the Gwynn version given as MTvn’s and Gwynn's name e’ltirely omittetl. This again occurs 
in a Preuch edition of 17*3^. 

Hooke's plan of London has often been referred to but cannot be found. J>uring a s<-arch tit the 
Bodleian I came aero-s a Dutch view of the Fire of London by Marcus W. Dooniick of Vygeiidam. 
(Fig. 3}. In the corner there is a plan for the rebuilding of London, and it (piite pusGble that it is 
Hooke's, for in Mailer Life of Hooke we read ' all the chief ^-treetb a:? from Leadenliall corner to 
Xewgate, and the like, to he in an exact straight lin-‘. and all the other cross streets turning out of 
them at right angle-. Ail the churches, public buihlings. market places, and the like, in pru]>er and 
convenient places : which no doulu would have added much to the beauty and symmetry of the 
whole. How this came not to l>e acce})ted of I know not : but it is probable, this might contribute not 
a little to his being taken oft' by the Magistrates of the city, and soon after made Surveyor." Hooke, 
or whoever made the plan, v as even more drastic in his idea^ than AVren. AVr^n squeezed the cathedral 
Mte to an imignihcant size, but the author of the Dutch plan wiped it out of existence Hooke >hov5 
the sites of fifteen churches and AVren twenty-nine churches. 

There is aDo an entii-e Dutch plan at the British Museum : it was ]_>ublished in lGt>G. The text is 
in Dutch, French and English, and refers to the Fire of London. Befallen the 12th. 13th, 14th. loth 
and IGth September 16GG." It is by ” Jan Craalinge Konst en Caert-verkooper in de Calver-straat 
1G6G." There are two versions of the piint with different descriptions, and each with a dift'erent plan 
of London before the fire, although each has the same rebuilding scheme, presumably Hooke's. 
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Kuiglit aUo made a sketch plan. The most interesting point is the date, which was 20th September 
166t), so Wren had a good ^tart of him. The plans of Wren and Evelyn are not dated. 

The question of a new plan for the City was very quickly decided. On 10th September, 1666> 
Sir ^^illiam Worice, a Privy Councillor and Secretary of State, wrote the Lord Mayor the fullo\\ing 
letter from Whitehall : — 

My Lord, — His Ma'"® being informed that some persons are already about to erect houses againe in 
the Citty of London upon their old foundations, hath comanded mee to signify his pleasure unto your Lordship 
that you inhibit and straightly forbid both them and all other persons whatsoever that they presume not tc 
build any dwelling houses till further order, his Ma'"'" having before him certaine modells and Draughts 
for re-edifying the Citty with more decency and conveniency than formerly. And if notwithstanding this 
advertisement and the signification of his pleasure herein, they shall yet proceed to build without order, 

your Lordship may assrue them {as undoubtedly it will come to passe) that whatever they raise in such manner 
will he demolished and levelled again. — 1 am. Your Lordship's most humble servant, 

Will Morice. 

So we know that on HJth September the king had received some scheme, pre:>umably Wren's, 
and we learn from Dr. Oldenbmg's letter, quoted above, that His Majesty liked the idea of a new City 
and laid the proposal before tlie Privy Council, but the letter doe> not say the Privy Council approved 
the idea. 

The Piecords of the Privy Council of that date are preserved at the Public Eeeord Office. I have 
had a careful search made but no reference can be foimd to Wren's plan-, either among the various 
papers or in the Privy Council Register. The earliest mention of Dr. AYren is dated 81st October: 
this refers to the preparation of a plan of the City as it vas. and the clearance of rubbish, etc. There 
are also refeivneer^ in the following March, on the 6th and 12th : these concern the carrying out of the 
Act. Consequently, it seems quite clear than Wren's plan was not approved by the Privy Comicil. 
The King'b advi^^ers eA'idently made up their minds very quickly, as, indeed, they were bound to do, 
owing to the great distress and urgency of the case : and on 13th September, only three days after the 
date of the letter quoted above, the King signed a long declaration ; it is preserved at the Record 
Ofiice (State Papers Domestic Vol. CLXXL, Xo. 95), the printed copy is 10 pages long and the 
following are two extracts : — 

\Ve do declaia\ that if anv considerable number of men . . . shall address themselves to the Court 

of Aldeimen, and manifest to them in what place their ground lies, upon which they design to build, they shall 
in a short time receive such order and direction, for their proceeding therein. 

We do declare. That Pleet Street, Cheapside, Cornhill, and all other eminent and notorious Streets, shall 
be of such a bnvidth, as may with God's blessing prevent the mischief that one side may sufier if the other 
be oil fire, which was the case lately, in Cheapside, the precise breadth of which several Streets shall be 
. shortly published. 

The above extracts show that Wren's plan was immediately rejected, people could build on their 
old sites : and, again, if Wren's scheme had been carried out there would have been no Cheapside and 
no Cornliill. It is clear tliat a Building Act was contemplated, to include provisions for widening 
the street-. The declaration was at once followed i)y activity to promote a Bill in Parliament, and 
on 24th September a Cuininittee of Parliament wrote to the Lord Mayor on the subject, asking for 
the Reinenibrancor’s hel[) and referring to documents already drafted on the :?ubject. Xo time was 
lost, the Bill was introduced on 29th DccemlnT. it passed through both Houses, and on the Sth February 
following, less than four months after the fire, it became an Act. Dmiiig the passage ot the Bill 
some members were in favour of a rebuilding scheme, and it was evidently discussed, as might have 
been ex])ecte<l. 

It has been stated that Wren's scheme was not carried out because of opposition of the Aldermen, 
and the City, etc. I think this is duo to Gwynn’s statement that When's plan was approved by 
Parliament and unhappily defeated by Paction." I have shown that the plan was not approved by 
ParlicUiicnt.aLd a caudul staich has bten made at the Guildhall; the minutes of the Court of Aldermen 
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and tile Court of Coinni'in (’ouneil, and al-o the M'^S. of that datL. of Avliu-h art* many. Imn -* h«.*t*ii 
('xaniined, but there is not the di^iile'-^t reference to the ^ul)ject. A search ha- al-o ht*fai liude at 
the Eecord and the Briti-h i\Iii-eunL ^vith tie* re-ult that not a -era}) of e\idenct' can Im* tound 

to sii})port (;rAvynii*s -tateiuent. which ha- been handed down and quoted and eidarued n]n)n for 
over loO y^ar^. Xow n'T u- -e-* wliat a yhaantic L to}aan .-chenit* r!*u p]e})are<l. hour Inujilreil 
streets, numbering Id.’iOO Iiou-e- ImiI been burnt down. and. -ay, (U>.RC‘C |)on}iIt- wtU'e lioimle— . Xo 
doubt part- <11 the w.dl-rt'inainetl and theie wa^ -ub-e<|uently little dithculty in marking the b'eantlarit.- 
of tile properti-^-. On the old -ites the {)eoole ct.»uM c^et back t'-o-y -.oon. -ojnt* ]!ropeitie' were 
certided early hi thr* folkowine S]>ririe ; hut dVrt*u wanted to " -era]) ' all tic* ohl -tre(-t- and to ioiin 
neAV roads of a length of over dl tnile- ; the road- were to he run throneii ^he remain- ot 1 ou-e•^ and 
churches rally }iartlv destroyed, and winch, ot cuur-,e. would have had t-i he razed to the vruiind. 
Then he would liaA'e Innl to till up old liast^nnmt.- mtd cellar- mad foian loundatioh- for hi- new i<.»ads 
and then make the road- ; the old ^u})])ly })i}jes for waiter Avould have ht.>en ii-ele— . and a cou-idraaihle 
[)ortioii of St. Paul'- Cathedral would haA'e had to he removed a- it w'ould Inna* hlocloal ui) in- two 
main tliorouLThfare-. It v.i-. indeed, a colo--al scheme ; it would IniAe taken years to carry oiUa 
amd the co-t '-vouid h.iv- been enormou- : in the meantime the })eo})le wouM h<ive been ht‘m-*k'--. 
and the trade of the Citv would have been -taynant. for until the m:wvroad- Aveve made, no waiv]iou-e> 
or busines>: ]iremi-es could f-e erect ed. Xo womhr th- Kiny'> a-lvi-ir- came to a quick 'leci-ion 
and rejected the id'*!. 

Concerning Eawlyii'- schemes I have little to -tate. Tdi- plan- art* wt 11 known. Dn the lii-t 
jdate he -tate- it Ava- ])re, rented to the kine* ” Avith a Iti-coiirse ikjav in the Piq»er Ottice." I liavt' had 
a Search made at the Po^eortl Other* and el-eAvliere without any succe-,-. for I \vant to I'ead that 
” di-coiu>e." A reterence to it in >ir John'- diary im})lie-) that he ha- ke})t a co})y. It may he at 
W otton Urni-e ; tlie EA'elyji Ttiiuily i- luom -ym})arh»*tic. and a -earcli ha- been cemmencetl. hut a- 
ytt I ha\ e no aood neww. 

On the -econd })late it is -tated thcil the })lan -how'ed twenty-liA'e churche- on their old founda- 
tions, and all the princi}*al -tivet- almo-t in the .-ame })o-ition. All the scheme.- >how a .-treet 0 }>podte 
the ea-t t*nd of Sr. Paul'- I’etluMlral. ami \'ieA\'- were arranyed from \ ariou- other direction-. EavIaui 
worked to ini|riV)\ e the (dry t(‘r tralhcciud at tlie -.irne rime to }')reserve ilie ancient site- aiul all that 
Avas of intri'e-t t(j an antiquariaij : a ui’eat ideal. renui]‘iny much time and thouylit. and it i- not e, lu^ 
wondered at that hi- yreat com|)etitor, actiny with A'ery dittCrent idea-. }>]‘oceeded (|ui:*Ker. and ■'(> 
Evelyn w'rote he liad made hi- -cheiue " but I>r. \\ la n had yot tlie -tart or me." 


APrEXDIX. 


Cover,) The-(^ 

for the Kicfht honu*''*' S* 

I'hoiiia- Bliidwoith kn‘ 

Loirl Major of 

Lotidoji. 

My Lord. 

A of pailiatiit are a|)ceiute<i to iiieet(‘ 

till- afterfiooiie lo j'eftri\-t‘ |a< for the 
o hiiildiiiir of J^ondoii. vo‘ Lo''' k^l0^^e'> that tho-^e 
pio|iO'.itl<iii'> well W(*re jJiepaied were pioenterl to 
iiiy loid ( Lriunceior, to vhojii wf*e hf*vfM t-h vor 
lo’i to ^ei)d ff)r thfoii. cV to oi'der the Heniem iir.UK ej 
to hniJif them to ii- to the how-f (a* to thf lei^^r 
wlit'H* wee iT)t<‘ud to rl\ne. And in ( a-( that tin* 
*<(1 {)a])er '^lionld not he (£ot. \ or lo''" ni«) \ plea't* to 
ord«*r <i kiire Cot)|)ie to he pre-eutl\' finale iheU it 
ina\ he -eiit m : u Jio ao* yor Lo'^"’ liumlde 
-erwmt- 
7 her 24, hO 


V' Lordp will her plra-(‘d 
to a])[)uiiit -onie titt ])(*i'.nn- 
to attend tlie ( ‘ominittef 
w t Ik* ])ropo'>alb. 
to yi \ »* collet. int attend. Ln< e 
(tn them ]u*re<ifte!’ 


Ric hanl Bnes^' 
\V. M. Thomson 

Kuhard 1*7 ird 
Julin -hjnr- 


lendoi-ed 24 Sejit UkWk 

Fiorn \ < 'it tj/en- 31em 
uf Railjatn' 

!*'oi <i eopp\ t)t y plopo^ldl-. 

J^pavA' CocxciL JiroisTi a 2 . 79 . 

Whitehall. ai (ii'toln’r lh(jh. 

[Kiny not named <is pre.-enf j 
Wlieiea,- the Committee of Lord- appointt'<{ h\ In^ M..’*’ 
to tre<it witli the Citt\- ahont th<* reliuildiny thereof upon 
''onfermiM* ^\ith th<* ( 'orn" <ippointed i>v the Cummon 
( 'oitm‘<‘ll of tlie -aid ( itty for the -ame ])iiri)o-e tin* iStlt of 
()<*tol,rT },t-T it wa> auoei'd upon <l- follouetli 
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Tliat the street:? & Foundation of Building be cleai-ed & 
the 'survey and adiiieasureuieiit thereof be taken cV: made 
(according to the late act^ of the Common Couiieell tX: 
proclamation thereupon without delay, [with recrulatioiirf 
U'" to the amount allowed to the ]and-osvner> il 5 cc foj‘ tlie 
''iirveyel 

And it lefeiied and left to Dr. Wren, Mr. May Mr. 
Prat, Mr. Hook Mr. Mill< A ^Ir. Jarman, and they are 
desired to contract and agret^ with abh^ ■-kllful ^ui- 
veyoura at reasonable rates, not exceeflim bcf{n‘e 

mentioned, A to be '>upcrvisors of tliem for the etfe( tual 
accomplishment of thi'« service 

Whitehall, b March 1666/7. 

Present : the King etc. 

His in Councell refers l>ack agaiue to y'-' Lord 

Chancellor A the rest of the Commissioner- for i)uilding the 
City of London, that the Committee of Aldermen A 
Common Council who have d<divered in propo-alls to the 
said Lords Commissioners or the Committee that they have 
appointed, do draw line- in the Map. accoiding to the 
mode 11 they have propo-ed. that hi- Ma-je-ty may be the 
better able to pidge of y*"' breadth of the street- A to give 
directions ac cordimrly. 

CVmxciL AT Berkshire House. 

P2 March 1666^ 7 
Present : the King etc. 

His having heard the Two act'> of the (.'ommon 

Councill read distinctly to him of the :26th. A 27th. of 
February, the map of the Citty lying before him. his Ma^^*- 
looking upon the lines drawne out in the said map according 
to the orders mentioned, A deliberating A discoursing 
much thereupon his Ma^'^^ doth fully approve A commend 
all y*^ Particulers meiicioued in the said orders '\\-itli thc-c 
auimad versions upon -ome of them. 


His doth recommend unto their consideration that 
if they can with any convenience ad some breadth to the 
Streets from the Greyhound Tavein in Flete Streete to the 
end of ^St, Paul's elmrch into ('heap-ide. wliich by thr 
orders are appointed to be enlarged to fouity fuute at the 
lea-t. so that the -ame might extend to fifty tool a- iicu 
as it may be. 

2. His Ma^-^ doth recommend to their con-i<leraiiou that 
instead of raising Fleete Bridge six foote it may be raised 
nine foote high without which Boates will not be able to 
pa'^s under, and that the levelling of the (hound be 
accordingly 

3. Hi- Ma*’" doth recommend unto them the con-idera- 
tion of enlarging the stieetes from Holborne Bndgc^ to 
Xewgdte. the same being at present in no degree propor- 
tioiiai)ie to the u-st 

4. His Ma^-*" doth recommend to their con-ideration the 

making a Strete from the end of the Old Bayly to the 
Tliames. which his conceives will ea-ily be done, A 

will piove of Great Benefit A convenience to the Citty. 

5. His Ma^’*^' doth recommend to their f cm-idei ation the 
taking away the Middle Kuws from the Se-siun- in the 
Old Bayly to Sinithfield and to Wyden it to the (^Id Bayly. 
and that instead of the two Bovs onely one Row of 
Building may be erected. 

6. His doth recommend to their eoiisideratioii Tha t 
the les&cT and Meaner Halls may be erected next the 
Thames, which will ad much Beauty to that Place, and the 
ground whereon they stood will be a])plyed piotitably to 
other uses, 

7. His Ma^^^ presume- that such care will be taken foi 
CO mm oil markets, that there may be no iMarktU- kept in 
any Strete 

S. Lastly his Ma^*^ doth appoint Mr Hugh May. Dr. 
Wreix A Mr Prat to be ready at all times to confeir with 
the committee of the (’itty ami their ^surveyor-. A to 
give their best advice A assistance whenever it shall be 
required. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOINH PAPER. 

Islv. E. Guy Dawbeh. rive-Presiderif^ iu the Chair. 


Professor S. D. ADSHEAI) [^\\: I have very great 
pleasure iu proposiim a vote or tliaiilcs to ^[i*. Peiks lor 
his Paper, wliiefi I may deseiibe as an extraordinarily 
interesting piece of research. W ith regard to his geiieial 
.ittitinle towards Wren and Ids work, .Mr. Perks mtlier 
dwells on the view that Wien was inoie of a lousiness 
man tlian an architect. He tells us that Mien pre- 
pared his hurried scheme in three day.s : but has Mr. 
Perks made anv research c< nice ruing W’renG meander- 
iiigs during tiie period of tlu‘ Great Fire, btamn^e if 
he was a great bu-iucss man he would be thinking 
about his plan then. My <»wn feeling Is that a really 
great architect must necessarily })e a good business 
man. AVith rt‘gard to the ])lan itself, from what plans 
of other towns of Euro])e could Mien liave obtained 
ideas i J'iie Ifiazza del Popolo. with its radiating 
streets, the Corso, and others whose names 1 lt)ruet, 
were laid out iu 1570. tliat is to sav, nearlv a hundred 
yiairs before tiie Great Pii-e ; and (Mutain towns in 
Italv had pre])ared hig plans— -Leuhorn. for iust ancc. 
Ihit practically nothing had been done in Fiance : tlie 


great schemes of Louis XIV. were hardly matured. 
Therefore, compaiine it with all the plans that have 
been prepare' 1 subsequently, tliere is no doubt WreiiV 
])ian was an extraordinarily line piece of work. I 
miglit comment upon three details of the plan which 
occurred to me when looking at tlie slides. In the 
tiist place of all tin" plans showm Wren's was tlie only 
one which cnntiiuual a street oi fiist-rate importance 
])araUel to t l^e River. <ind tlie continuity of the Strand. 
All sncct‘^sfullv ]Janne(i towns which aie on a river 
friuit. or on a front, liave, it is ciuiou- to note, a 
second street troni the liver or sea front of first -late 
importance. Whether M jun instinctively or con- 
sciouslv ]>lannul that street. I do nut know, but hL 
plan is the only one wliich ])re<-onceives that most 
iiiM'ortamt fearuiv. In the second place, M ren, in lii- 
iiiore mature scheme, tin ns all his cros^ Mreets into 
his main stieets at liuht angles, Mr. Perk^ ha> 
anted out that thG w'as done by Dance, but he did it 
in all cas(‘- wdiere the angle w'as in any sense acute 
5Ir. Perki- baid that AVnm paid no thought to the riuht- 
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angle junction of liis streets. I consider, however, 
that practically all Wren's streets were laid out with 
right-angle junctions, and I think Wr. Perks is count- 
ing many streets which do not join at quite a right 
angle by a matter of only two or three degrees. Tlie 
point is that Wren made a great effort to connect his 
streets at right angles, whereas Dance practically only 
cut olf the cornets and so gave a very awkward build- 
ing site. Wien pi od need practically square sites every 
time. There is another point. Wien's scheme was 
a big conception ; he was not allowing himself to be 
thwarted by side issues, such as considering merely — 
as Evelyn did — the preservation of ancient church- 
yards, water-pipes and so foith. He took the ■' big 
view *' and did his best to carry it through. There 
are many other points which strike me as .'showing 
extraordinary capacity for such a conception at such 
a time, especially remembering the speed with which 
it was undertaken. Therefore I am sorry to have to 
join issue with ^Ir. Perks and stand up in support of 
the plan of AVren. 

Sir B.iNISTER FLETPHER [F.], Ex-Sheriff : It 
give.=: me very gieat pleasure to second this vote of 
thanks, I think we may take it that tliere is no 
keener student of London architecture than Mr. Perks. 
But I must say 1 disagiee with most of what he has 
said t(j-night. Aly own opinion — and I put it to Air. 
Perks as one which is. perhaps, worthy of some con- 
sideration — is, that AAden's plan was merely a sketch 
and that he never leally belie ^'ed it could he carried 
out. Alany of the jioints Air. Perks has brought for- 
waid aie ob\dou^ly weak one^ His principal point 
was. tliat AAh ell's plan took no account of the main 
thoroughfares. Any town-planniim scheme, however 
grandiose and however uood, which leaves these main 
ideas out of consideration must he doomed to failure. 
As one wlio ha'> woiked under the sliadow of St. Paul's 
for many years, 1 must say that we owe a great deal 
to A\ I'cn : and ]uobably one of the things we owe most 
to him was that his town-planning scheme was never 
carried out, A\ ^ might liave got a continental town ; 
a town-planning scheme such as many of our members 
are busy designing mnv. but we should have lost 
London, and that would have been a greatei loss than 
couhi have been made up by any tovn-planning 
scheme. Air. P(‘iks. again, was rather hard on A\d’en 
with regard to the Guildhall. Air. Perks and I have had 
something to do with retaining one of the great fea- 
tures in the facade of that building. But what would 
anv other <irchitect ha \ e done at the time of tlw' Great 
Fire i AVnui followed tlie universal custom. People 
liad begun t<* look down upon Gothic architecture, 
regarding it as a degraded form of art, just as our pie- 
sent architecture will be regarded in tla* }'ears to come. 
(Laughter.) It is a question of fasliion, and WTen did 
jLi>t what evejy otiier man did at that time in re- 
constructing : he dhl it in the prevailing fashion of the 
age, that is, the incoming Eenaissanee. Therefore I 
think we should hardly reflect upon WTcn for what he 
dhl at tlie Guildhall. But wliatever W'ren did not do. 


lie certainly left London one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. If you go to the top of St. Paul'.^. 
and look at the fifty churches he left behind, and note 
the magniticent and vajied treatment he has given to 
them, situated, a.s tliey are, <is satellites round the mag 
jjificent btriicture (d St. Paul's, you must realise that 
he made London one of tlie most beautiful cities in the 
world, and that will always remain as one of the 
greatest things that Sir Christopher AVren did for 
London, and. indeed, fur the Empire. AVhen we think 
of the small men who are designing in the.se days, when 
we think of the war memorials which are being de- 
signed and then thinlc of the terrible things which 
might Iiace ha2jpened in the days of AAh'eii, I think we 
must feel proud of our great Renaissance Architect. 
And although he may have jiroduced a scheme merely 
sketchily drawn out — v hich he thought would never 
be brought to fruition — we. as architects and citizens, 
owe him one of the greatest debts of gratitude that 
we can think of. I leave off on that note : that AA'ren 
has done for us more tlian any other architect, even 
including Inigo Junes, or any other who ever lived in 
this England of ours. 

Air. AVAI. AYOODAVARD \F,]: I agiee with Pio- 
lessor Adshead and ex-Sheiitf Sir Banister Fletcher 
that Air. Perks has not ^^assed any eulogium upon Sir 
Christopher AATen. Sir Chiistojdier AVren designed a 
plan for the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire, 
and one of the criticisms wliich Air. Perks has passed 
on the plan is that he contrived it in two or three days. 
But great geniuses do not require even three or four 
hours, kt alone days, for their conceptions. It ha,>. 
been said to-night that AA'ren was not permitted to 
carry out his original plan. AATth all due deference to- 
Alr. Perks. I prefer to rely upon the Life of Fir Chri ^io 
pher Wre)!., written by James Elmes in 1823. and when 
I quote these words I do so in admiration of Sir 
Christopher AAhen. who has certainly left one of the 
most magnificent examples of architectural art ever 
conceived by any aichitect. Elmes says (Preface) : 
AATen “ experienced the ingratitude of contemporaries, 
and the apathy of successors, in a more extraordinary 
degree than perliaps e\er 1‘efel a man of equal talents, 
of equal public utility, and of equal celebrity.'' 
P. 216 : '■ Alclioration money jDaid to several proprie- 
tors, wlio had their ground taken away for the making 
of wliarfs, enlarging of streets, making of new streets 
and market places, etc." P. 222. — Rebuilding after 
tlie Fire : The sclicme jnovided ” that tjiere should 
be a fair quay, or wliarf. on all tJh» riverside, and 
])ro]iibited tlie erection of any houses to be inhabited 
by hre frees, (hjcis oj siiqor-Jxihers, vliicli trades, i>v 
thei]’ continual smoke. (‘ontributt‘d very much to tlie 
unhealtldness of tJie adjacent places ; luit tliat tlie 
Lord Alayor and Afifionum were to jiroj^ose such a 
place or places as might b<‘ fit for those trades : and 
that comp(‘nsati(m would be granted to the ]>roj)Tie- 
to3s of sLicli liouses or lands as were taken lor the 
public benefit.' — Note by Elmes thereon: ’‘This 
noble and beneficial design, which it vas the intention 
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uf the legislature, on the recommendation and fruiu 
the designs of Wren, to carry into effect, has been 
gradually rendered ineffectual, and is now nearly 
destroyed, by the cupidity of certain brewers, kc.. 
Avhose very trades were prohibited by this proclama- 
rion to be carried on. in this situation, but who haw 
nearly built a series of wretched store-houses o\'er this 
intended quay, and would have completely robbed 
the public of the little now left but foi tJie interference 
of a few public-spirited neighbours, who opposed an 
intended bill for stopping them all up by repealing tin' 
Act of 22 Charles IF. cap. 2."’ The plan was to con- 
struct a " grand public quay from London Bridge to 
the Temple, as granted to the citizens by Charles, but 
also as far as Westminstei . and on both sides of tlie 
Thames by inclosing from the mud nearly to low 
water mark, which is public pngperty.*' Eegarding 
Wren's plan for London, notwith.Manding what 3Ir. 
Perks said, I rely upon James Elmes's statement show- 
ing how Wren's giand design was frustrated. Although 
Jlr. Perks says there is no record whatevei’ of the 
opposition raised by these Aldeimen. I think, from 
what I have read of the history of London, that it was 
extiemely probable that these Aldermen would not 
allow their property to be altered ; they wanted to 
build their wharves and houses on the same lines as 
before, and that upset tliat pa it of Wren's scheme. 
I never knew, until IMr. Perks showed us the first 
design of Wren, that 8t. Paul's Cathedral occupied so 
small an area in comparison with the design he had for 
the street, I agree with JFr Perks that if Wren con- 
templated that stieet with the superficial area for the 
Cathedral sliown in tlie plan. Wren would have made 
a great mistake. But, a^iart from that, we do not 
know to-day what influences were bi ought to bear to 
prevent the carrying out of the magniflcent plan which 
Wien designed. As has alieady been so well said ])y 
previous speakers. Sir Christ (.qilier ren was a great 
architect, the greatest architect we have ever had, and 
I am only sorry that Mr, Perks should have taken 
away somewhat from the credit we have always given 
to Wren for his plan for re])uilding London. Most of 
us will agree that if Wren's plan for London hail been 
canicd out we should have had a far better city than 
we liave to-day. At the same time, [ endorsi^ ail that 
iias been said about Mr. Perks's painstaking inquiry 
aiul tlie way in wliicli lie has jnit before us the results 
of las researches. 

Fb'ofessor PICFLV KJ)S( : I ]>r(q)nse to sav only 
a few’ words on this impoitant .subject — flrst, of what 
we know concerning the planning of London in the 
year l()b(). Both before and alter the Fire great use 
was made of the river as a means of getting about. 
It was to me a pleasure during tlie lecent railway 
strike to see the steamers proceeding from Pichmond 
to Loudon crowded with passengers. F think we 
ought to make im th use of our noble Thames. An- 
other x^oint is that in Bflib the citizens enjoyed the 
Xuivilege of having the fields very near their sfi(q> 
and oftices. Frequent excursions were made to the 


fields at St. Pancras to take the air, and it w'as the 
custom for certain citizens to attend services at the 
church in Clerkenw’eli, as well as to make exclusions 
to Lisson Grove and other places near London. From 
that I think w’e ought to make every endeavour to 
conserve the ring ot country within ten miles from 
Charing Cross for the enjo\Tuent of present-day citi- 
zens. It is not generally known, but we have it on 
the authority of an obscure letter written by Pex)ys. 
that the streets, as proposed by Sir C. AVren. w'ere 
actually staked out for Londoners to see. LTifortu- 
nately. the brilliant scheme never got beyond the 
staking piocess. In 1666 a certain Colonel Birch 
raised the question in Parliament that tlie lands de- 
vastated by the Fire should be sold and placed in 
trust, and that the trustees should have power to 
re-sell, giving preference to the former owmers. This 
scheme, unfortunately, fell through, and so a fine 
chance of i e-building London in the grand manner 
W’as lost. 

31r. BERXAPD KETTLE (Librarian. Guildhall), 
said there were many mistakes in Elmes's book, and it 
never did to take w’hat it said unless one could corrobo- 
rate it. To quote an instance, Elmes gave as the reason 
why the Grub Street name w’as altered to Milton 
Street w’as because a speculator bought the houses in 
the streer and changed the 21 a me to his ow’n name, 
w’hicli w’a.^ Jiilton. But tliat was not the case. Tlie 
reason was that the inhabitants com^flained that 
their busiiie>> w'as xirejiidiced by the name, and they 
petitioned the Co2nmis.sioners of Sew’ers — wdu^ w’eie 
then the Street Authority — to change it. 

The CHAIPMAX, in putting the vote, said he 
thought they would all congratulate themselves 
that Wren'.N original plan in its entirety was nor 
canied out. for, if it had been, w’e sliould not 
have had the magniflceiit building wdiich w’as the 
glory of the Eiuxure — St. Paul's Cathedral — as w’e 
now’ find it. 

Mr. SYDXEY PERKS, in the course of his reply, 
said : Wheii I consented to read this x^tijier I w’as 
aware I was starting on something new’ and venture- 
some. and 1 W’l'ote our Secretary telling him 1 should 
come here in a tank and w’ear a gas mask ; but the 
discussion has gone off much moi-e x>eacefiilly than I 
expected. For some years I have been trying to write 
the history of the JIansion House and that district, and 
w’heii 1 got as far as tlie date of the Fire the locality 
began to ox)en out. I liave a rather inquisitive mind, 
and I like to find out from original documents w’hy 
certain things w’ere done. 1 tliouglit the siilqect ot 
to-night's debate w’as hardly suitable for a hook on one 
locality, so I w’l’ote d paper on it and 1 consider it a 
great honour to submit it to tliis Institute. I w’anted 
to throw entirely new' light on a most interesting sub- 
ject and not to come here and tell you what you can 
lead in books, and know’ already. With regal'd to 
rusliing out the j) I a ns. F quoted from Evt‘lyn's Diary, 
etc., and 1 liave given you chapter and verse for my 
conclusions generally with regard to the liistory of the 
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procee<lin,!2s uodward is quite liuhr about err- 

taiu up])o^itit)U : it oce Hired duiiiui tlie passaue of tlie 
Bill tiiroiiua Barliaiiient, The Biivv Cuiuieil muiht 
liave liked WieiiT j'jiau . \\e ila not know it thev did 
oi did not, hut v\'e do know tla^v had it befoie them. 
I read a letter w Idch lias iie\ ei been publi:>hed : it was 
stated, on behalf of the Kina that if any man built on 
hi< old toundiations tht* p^emise^ miuht be pulled down 
as His Hap'sty Wtis coimideiinLi a scheme for new 
streets. Thiet. dav> atteiu anK tlie Kiiiu si^uued a de- 
claration tluit j)eople could build on their okl founda- 
tions and iioiitinu the old streets, and that ceitain 
streets would be widened That meant that ^^T‘en's 
scheme was rejected. In the -ame m< mtli the Bid was 
dratted, and the Act was uas:^ed within tour months 
of the disaster. It was called ” Ihe Act tor Bebuild- 
iny the (Aty ot London." the embankment was dealt 
witli undei the Act. I have iiPie extiacts from the 
Privy Council documents re,uaidim: the Corp( nation 
and ijroceiiuie under the Bill. I believe thev have 
never been published : thev will be piinted as an ap- 
pendix to my paper I auiee that Elmes is unieliable. 
but I believe the man who stalled all the tiouble was 
Gwynn. It Hi . o* id ward will turn to Appendix XIII 
of Eliues s book he V ill “^ee it is headc'd *' Piojiosals fur 
Pvebuildinc the (Tty of Lon- Ion after tlie (dreat File. — 
By Sir ihiistopher Wien." Ab)u would think Sii 
Christopher W leii wiote it. bur it is a co].)\' of pair ot 
Pureftffihji. Anothei unreliable book sa\> the meat 
charm of \\ ren s plan was that all the streets weie to 
be at liuht aneie^. wide h tln-y weie not. With leuaid 
to Dance s idea, he hadi to east a wi<le street through 
other streets, and theie had to be awkward anale''. 
but he ^cheimal sr> as to cut oif the ends of acute 
aimles and build that tlie side streets aie .it riulit 
angles to Kimi William >frraet for a slioit distance 
It was a piece of vei\' clever planuine. I iiave ]jut 
hef< «re you thn^e jilaus of W run .s, T\\ (j of them I believe 
hav^" nevtu' been lupiodured. and [ hope I iiave uiven 
you now facts an<l leferences. I based mv .irmiments 
on those facts. It v. (_>iild. cif cour''fo be* iiiqiertinunt 
forme to criticise W ren's aiehitectural eenius, but liis 
town planning sclicme was jiioducnd in a ureat huirv. 
and I thirdc Sir Banister Flotelier is quite licht— the 
scheme miehr ha\'e hem uredt, but Wf^ oiiuht to b(^ 
thanktu] it was not euiried out. 


Professor Lethaby on Minor City Improvements 

■Buildtf, Jtll U'M ih'k 1 

Xo. XL of Pj‘of<^vs<n W . If lauinibv's “ Ob->er\'<j- 
t ioiis aiu I Suimosti( nn. v liieh ha\'e appteu ^’d .it in ! u i - 
Vais in 77/c Jimlth’,- of lat^‘ months, suimests <in ea^ilv 
managed and r*omp.uatiV(dv iriex])en>ive iinpi ovement 
of whtit tlie author IiU" ladled tlio " Forum of Ijondon " 
— cmbi<u in,u Wdiiteliall vitli Ihafaluar Sipnire at tlie 
top and Wesmiinsfor Abhey <ind the IIous(*s of P.uJia- 
ment at the othei end. ' foiminu a unit," simuests the 
Piofe^soi, ■' wliuh in moie than one semx* is the cere- 
monial and oi 2 <udc centra of iai'uei London — tho 


Kingdom and rhe ( 'ommonwealrh." d'he aitielu 
continues : — 

Tlie two '*pkicr-'‘ and the (.oniu'ctiiut "tiuet fonu 
almost a "cheine which nc.olv usu hc" to older and diunit \ . 
With a htth“ inodilication of the lines iicai tlie A. W. cunicK 
where Whitehall open^ into Tiafal^ai ^4Ual•e, aiul the i- - 
l)uildimr of a few >{i<d>i)\ fiontam*-. the tliree part-^ iniglit 
readii\ be thoiutht of eivn* wliole and . . . would 

fiuui^h the* propeu' ^ite for our inO'-t lionourahle })ubiie 
nionunif'nt" 

'Idiere no haini. I tiiiiik in P.uhanient Stieet not 
being in a liirht line betwetai tlie two open au'.o ; a vei \ 
-lii^ht modification would put it into a rea-'Diied lelation 
with the Matioiial G.dlery and the XeLun column. The 
e'^sciiee ot my pio])0''al is that the two s«[uare-^ and Unkmg 
stivtU should be eon'^idered as one wliok* and gi\eu a 
-pecial statu*' in tiu* organic the Metuipoh-. 

TiU'U vaiiou" tiroblt'ui" I'onneetfMl w'ith thi" '•eleete-d e.iea 
-lionld he de.dt with .i" o]>poiTnmty offers from the iioint 
oi view' of civil order, piiblit dignity and neee-"-ary tidy- 
ne*"-. I should feai any giaiid '.elienu* of (.hanging the 
charaLter of what we know "o well. I would not "aeriiiee 
even the Avrete.hed fountains of Tiatalgar Square, or 
violent Iv attack the XeLon coiiinm ; but. taking all but a 
bale niinimuin for granted, wv- -liould seek aniehoiatioii h\ 
sliLdiT inoditication and eaiefullv considered (tfhJ>lion> oj 

Inifji 1 1 >1 ft lit If, 

Tht* front of the Xanonal Calleiy i--. in it -elf. iilea^ant 
eiuiugh ; at lea^'t. it i- not vulgar, and it m better to be dull 
than aggie''-iA'e]\ ” art i- tie *’ W t* don’t Avant " Jazz ” 
areliiteetuie eernywheie. (_/f kite ye.U". Avith tlie }>io- 
gie'-''iA'e lu''s of the seii'e of public ])io])iiety and the in- 
stinct fur Avhat is '' not done,” all soits ut wietelual aecu*- 
tion- and mean adjuncts liave intruded on the loof ot the 
old buildimi. The simple-'t aamv to deal Avith the-e horiois 
and imbecilities would he to rai^e the parapet by in-erting 
a feAV feet of plain nia>oniy nndei the bahi'-tiade. 'J’he 
t(*i I act* Avail m front of the National (fallery i" epnte tine 
(for Us!). .111(1 notliing, ex( efu pu^Thlv some 'sculptured 
lelief- of a high or(h*r. should be alloAVt d to enero.uh on n. 
Some kiinip-, which -tand at tht* teiniination'' of the lateral 
eneio-ing Avalb. an* of exceptional t‘xeellenee : I should 
like to knOAV Avho de'>igiu*d them. He did hi*' public dutA'. 
The eonimereial-looking fountains, sad and trrim. might 
Avell form tlu* bastes for bronze aAtes^orie^. Avhicli would, at 
l(*ast. make them tolerable. 'Die Xtjsmi (’oliiinn a very 
inidclliuLr and miuldlinc monument : imt it i" t)ne of the f(>w 
luitional sAiiibois wt* iiave arul tin* iions .in* tine .ind (wam 
nobk*. . . . The eokimn <md tii(‘ statue an* .1 little qitfi(. ult, 
but I am suie lhe\ nULrht be immemeU mqiroA'ed if wc* 
wi-hed 1 j\ soim* le.i-^untble addition" and l>\ (leaning and 
"iiiartenin;!. If only tin* "tatue and the ( ’oi intliian eapital 
wen* gilt. It would make a glt'amme mas" th.it Aioukl lelk'ci 
the "un and "hine afar, (uidimx n one of tin* legitimate 
me, 111 " of ridorniici " Fonim. .uul Inn been tr.iditional 
tnuu tin* d.iV" of the Liolden mile-^tom* in Itonu* to those of 
tfie (’iiy Sfiuan* in l>nnsrls. rNekonX sT.itue look" nuMU 
.lud foilmn ami the goMt ( apit.d h.i" ' tonlittk to do.” if 
"Oim* little op» u metal rotund i oi‘ kiosk U('re ere(*te(l .iboul 
t h* ' "tatue. "oniethiiig liK** a bud ' .ige. ha\ ing four big 
openings, \\ith the standanU ri"ing hum tlie .ingii*" oi the 
eapital. that w ouid gu*<it 1\ helpU. Tlieu ^latm*" < onld h»* 
grouped .u’ound tlu* column itM-lf. supiiorted on corbel". 
<ind s('t" of lug !uon/(* wreath" iiuglit la hung below tlu* 
I ajut.ik iMually, avi* must huAe sonu* tloAvering shrub",* 
tVicy iiiiglit be "iqtp()rt(‘<l on light inm gratings o\(r riie 
wat(*i basins, out of tlu* A\a\ of the aeti\e bo\ 
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PJ-VIEWS. 

STAXDAltDISATIOX. 

hjt L. i"!' I'LLt .it'i 1 oi m oh.f. . l*tto/i fw 
tht L' out m ot thi (.'ith! t In^t’iut' . il >t}i 

Kx ph-inatot >f Xedei b;/ E. Etth-ll:. td h>i 

E, tt* F. X .S/iO//. Ltd.. 07 Ih/f/t/iarl'it. *s'. IIM. Pi /Kt 
Ui. 3(/. //O't f/‘.t ff'OffI til*. 

DtV'^on Jlou...pMy Voarhnll l^.d^',. P<_n>L U7 / . 

•s.tr.i. 

The tendein^y to standardisation in almost evtny 
departiiioiit uf life i'< om.* of tlm nio^t notable features 
among the developments <jf the last half eeiitury. 
Fashion, wliicli date-^ cit least from the time when our 
anee^toi^ u<ed ])lue woad a t overing. is the attempt 
to set up an aibitrary standard, wliich loses it- chaim 
aS soon as it is geneially adopted, and for that vtu-y 
i»ei-on is totally o}>posed to tlte kind of standardi-a- 
tion we have in view. There is no >tandard of 
h*ntiity : the cop]>er-haired saints of Ko-setti. the 
black-haired l>eautie> ot Italy ami Spain, the blondes 
of Xorthern Eurojje, all have their admireis and we are 
jimtiiied m allowing each to be repiesentative of a 
gloiious type. Standardisation means unitormity, 
but uniformity utterly destioys ait. wdiile it perfec- 
tion when applied to ineLliani-m. When the writer 
was a lad. if a nut was lost oil a bolt a new bolt had 
to be made, as no other nut could be found to tit it. 
Then came Sir Joseph Whitworth, wlio laid down a 
''tandard of proportions, and the difficulties vanishebb 
This was tlie beginning of a areat movement. With 
the spread of machinery, manufacturers found it to 
their interest to <le.sign standanl patterns, vcith tlie 
parts so accurately formed as to be perfectly inter- 
changeable, and the division of labour eualiled them 
to pay good waaes and yet keep down the cost to the 
lowest limit. This specialisation on the ]')art <11 a 
ft'w firms led others to apjiivciate the advantage's 
which it offered, and tlie outcome of it was the forma- 
tion of the Eiigineeiing Standards (.’ommittcM,‘ eight tarn 
years ago. during which time it has done an enormous 
amount of valiiabh* woik. It has standardisi^d the 
details of many diiteient things, from loeomotives 
to drain jjipes. of which the particuhiis are given in 
over a hundred n-ports. INirtland eemeiit and 
structural steel m‘ed only be named among tliem 
to bring home to arcliitects tlie value of the services 
1 cndered, es])ecially if they aie old eiioiigli to rcinendier 
the chaos that ]ueviously existed. The modern 
developments of stetl frame eon^tcuction ami lein- 
for(‘t'd concrete liave driven the andiitei r to t‘xtend 
ids view beyond the i ontlm's of art to st)m(‘ of tin* 
branches of science. particuLuly tlrnt (.)f uieclianic-^. 
lie has had ^lerforee to refer to text-books aud 
formiihoy. Biing conscientious, he lias eiidiMvonrcd 
to clns'k his notions by referring to more tliau one 
book, and tlien his tioubies ]>egaii. ]It‘ found L 
might mean hmgtli or load, 1) d(‘pTh or distame. 
•S stre'^s or s})an, and. on : intensity of pressure 
might b(‘ p ox J. radius of gyiation r. h\ or // : and 
there was no sort of uniformity to be iound among 


the different authors, so that each had to oc<.u])y valu- 
able space ill exjJainiiig what tin* letter ^tood hu with 
him, but this did not help iiuich in comparing ditfeieiit 
formulae. In view of this ” clashing of the symbol- “ 
\i cymbals] the Civil and Mechanical Enuiuet-rs' 
Society, followed by the Society of Engineers, and later 
by the Concrete In-titute, endeavoured to hnd '^<»lile 
t ominoii mound of expre.-^sion. so that the different 
foimnlae for the same thing could be inteliiceiitly 
compared, but it was not until ^h. E. Fiandei Etchells 
took the matter up that any firm piogie^^ was made. 
He brought to bear upon it hi^ iipe mathematical 
knowledge and scientific devotion, and not only laid 
a good founcbition but reared a noble structuie m his 
scheme of Standard Xotarion. Taking as hi- lat-is 
that one letter or symbol should have only one mean- 
ing, he cast about to find the best piinciple to Work 
upon and decirled that the notation should b.^ a- 
iieaily nniemonic as iiossible. AVith this object lie 
proceed^ by succebsive curtailment, tliUb diametei 
diam = dia=d, or radius — rad = /'. J aial r being 
sufficient to indicate diametei and ladiir- le-peetiwiy 
and to recall these woitH. At tlie -anie tim.* the 
les'^er letters (</. h. c. d, etc.) indicate relative le--er- 
iiess. biick as Ji/ical dimeiibioiib. while the meatcr 
letter^ (M, B, C\ D, etc.) indicate relative greaternes-. 
such as p/V/Jc/c/s of lineal measurement-inrliiding ma’^-, 
volumes, moments, etc. It is unueLessar'' to detail 
hen* all the reasoning that ha^ been adopted in fixing 
the significance of the various bymbol-. It will be 
found fully explained in A//<cn/oyo7- fi,r 

E iHjiiiceriiHi Fo/dhula. being tlie leport of the Science 
Committe(*of tlieC’oncrete Institute, with explaiiartjry 
notes by E. Eiander EtclielE. Tlii^ notation 
adopted by the K.I.B.A. in the Second Keport of^tlie 
rioint (’ommittee on Pteinforced < 'onciete. and by the 
Institution of Civil Enginet*rb in the Secoinl Eeport of 
the Committee on Reinforced ('oncivte. It lia- also 
bi*eu adopted by other bodies and by nuniiuous private 
aiithm-';. and its geiieial u*^e aviU ronsidei ablv help the 
stiuh'iit to appre'-iate the similar! tv in a]>]>arentlv 
diverge formuke aud lessen ]ii< labour of a *^- 1110 ] at ion. 

Hex KY Ai)AMb. Al.Inst.C.E. 

THE MAESTRI KCAIACiXJ. 

Futd't Xnf > o/, /C Co/h t- ti- Pu Ti'. 

< /mf. Pu i<t <d i!( , d j,<ni> ■■ 'IP' P» hh}." E- .'il ,,,i. . 

uni of iht Xn't(‘i‘<d Sj'i'i'i. 

Ji)irn, I '/ / ' (f tf I '> p’> < -'hnnitoi. /'/ "» old j,, <’ , 

(\iO'0 inn. //A Conoir, toi (ind >.d of 

v,'d (, t nopi,. t, .. AUo n'X'U . * - ///;>- 

fndur't'!. i’ 'O I n h '•,/ >( '<0 f)0‘i nf f/,, o i 

“Idle name of Comacini \\a- deii\ed lumi a ikkIvc] 
It<diau aivhitect^ wlio built for tin* LombauA and 
,'lio k(‘pt alive tiKwe art tiau^irion-. well uiuh 
-mothered under tlie uvtu'wludminu vciglit of mi'^- 
foriune w k.icli iiresjrod u])on the ])(‘nin'>ida in ev<'iv 
shape alter the iiuaisfui of those baibarian.-. E -r 
twenty year^ after Alboinus and. lii< follownis ov< imn 
the plains (J Lombardy, tfe L-oletta f'omatini. v. l-icn 
held out ag<iinsf ilieir power lUaler Ftaiui'-ne an 
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im penal parriban. contained numbers of fugitives 
from all parts of Italy, amongst whom were many 
skilled artisans known as the Maestri Coniacini, a 
name afterwards changed into that of * Casari ' or 
* Ca^arii ‘ — builders of houses. After thev had 
submitted to the invaders, their college or guild was 
favoured Lv the Lombard kings : it^s members were 
enfranchised, made citizens, and allowed certain 
iinporruut piivile^es. such as that of makinu contracts, 
which were not. hoveever. conceded to their assistants.'* 
The we]l-lcnown authority on the History of 
^lasonrv. Mi W. Ravemcroft [/".]. tlie architect, has 
supplemented liis book, whicli Elliot Stock published 
for him under the title of *’ The Comacinei. their 
Predecessors and their Successors." by issuing 
recently some ” Further Notes on the Comaciue 
Masters.*' In directing attention to this matter, the 
above quotation from Perkin's ’* Italiair Sculptors '* 
supplies a concise ^ummary in relation to tire origin 
of the nomenclature of this subject, and thus con- 
veiiientlv serves as a prelude to a brief notice of Mr. 
Ravenscroft's architectural pamphlet now added to 
the Institute library. The author's original treatise 
concluded with certain definite deductions. These 
are enumoiated at the outset of his present brochure, 
and beuin with a reference to the inlliieirce of a pre- 
Christian race of Hanretic descent, subsequently 
known in Sviia A4a Minor, in Grieece and Italy, 
the Etruscans. The Hittites who built the Tempjle 
at Jerusalem are mentioned with an additional rrute 
as to the arcs of Rome havinu been acquired from tire 
Etruscan-. The Collegia of Artificers developed when 
Rome still possessed the traditions of King Solomon's 
time. C>n the doAvnfall of Rome, the Guild of Artificers 
deCtiinped and settled in the ('orno district, making 
their headquarters on the Island of Comacina or Isola 
St. Gtoratn>e. Ftuin thence spread their influence all 
over MV-t'*rn Europe, includirrg the Briti.sh Isles. 
These guild-s as they rnigr-ated and drspersed merged 
into the n:a sonic craft of the Middle Ages, and the 
authcu* claims that as these ancient tradition-' spread 
and tlie fj]d foims and ceremonies l^eeanie oliscured 
bv time, they were preserved more or less by the 
moclejii lodges in English and American masonry. 
In quest of furtlier evidence since the issue of his 
br)ok .seven years ago, IMr. Ravenscroft lias followed 
iU> hi- ]ue\iou.s studies by nidiiy ]ier-i(mal surveys in 
\'arious Italirin tov ns. and mote particularly urban 
ceiitrev ill tlie \icinity of Como, where he was assisted 
bv Cav. A. G. (^aprani rlje owner of the Island of 
Conuicinc) who likewise fiirnisliCMl him witJj iritm- 
diudioJis t.) cmimmt Italian aiehicoloiiists. In this 
way a new CM>lleclion c)f drawing.- and notes lias 
formetl the ba^i-' of Ids jiresent paper, wlierein lie 
sums up his investigation after a review of all tlie 
accumulated items of I'videuce by arriving at the 
coiiciiision that we must I’eeognise a eh<dn wliich 
con-isteiitly extends from the Roman Collegia tlirough 
the (’oiuaeine^ to the modijeval guilds and hence- 
forward to contemporary m.isouic halges. who hold 


in trust the traditions and associations inherited ftom 
their ancestors. The author reeognbe- the speculative 
aspects of tlie matter and the theoretical application 
of this inheritance ; indeed, he admits cpiite jrlainly 
that he ahvays regarded the historic' preamble as 
more or less hypothetical, specially in relation to 
centuries before Christ. 

The far-reaching and w’ondertul >Tory aixuit the 
origin and evolution of the Dragon from Babylon 
and Egv'pt has led to many diverse sjieeiilations, and 
that mvtliologiced tradition lias its tounteipart in 
the historical enquirv as to the original inspiration of 
the Lion in art. traced by some aichroologi.sts to the 
Hittites, on which question the late Tavener Perry is 
C[Uotccl as an authority. 

Tlie Etruscan lions, employed so ireely for the 
bases of columns and portals in later Italian sculpture, 
are instanced, and we are reminded in this con- 
nection of the lion disco vt-ied a short time since 
at Corsto|.)ituni, near Corhridge-on-Tvne. during 
some excavations. It is said to be remarkably 
typical of the Coma cine variety. Roman in character 
and yet suggesting artistic tenclerrcies whicli distinctly 
anticipated the craft of the Middle Ages. The same 
indications of progressive advance mark the archi- 
tectura] planning found among Comacines, whether 
their buildings were intended for an oratory, a church 
or a cathedral. Their prototypes in all cases are 
found in Rome. In illustration of this the autlior 
directs attention to the plan of the Oratory of 8t. 
Benedetto in Cdvate. which also, in the shaping of its 
roof, shows a .striking resemblance to " The 
Memorial Celia " in the caunetery of St. Calli^to. one 
of tlie most ancient Christian buildings still stamling 
hr Rome. The Comacine church of Sta. l\[aria <lel 
Tiglio, at Gravcflona on I,ake Como, is al'-o very like 
the second century cliapel of St. Priscilla, one of the 
most ancient in the Catacombs, and Avhich is almost 
identical in plan. 

The baptisteries near Cmno sue!, as the one at 
Lenno. Irkiovi^e .s<‘eni to have heeii modelled on early 
Roman ones of < 'hristian de-igir dating from the 
establishment of the Catholic Faith under the patron- 
age of Constantine. 

Idle large]' chuivlies of St. Benedetto di IMonte 
Oltirone, with its side aisles : St. Giovanni at 
Bella gio ; St. Eufernia on the Island of Comacina ; 
St. Aliborulio at Como, as wtH as others, are instanced 
as foliov'ing with sliglit ^al'iations the tv})e of plan 
which ilistingui.slied the Early C’hri.-'tiari basilican 
churclies in Rome. 

Mr. Raveiiscioft usefiillv ^^‘t^ out a seiies of ex- 
am])[es for comparison, and goes on [e sav that when 
tlie Comacines dev'cloped and mo\ed eastward much 
of tlieir work wais mai’Iced ])v Bvzairtim* inlluence 
Meanwhile, ecdesiastieally, the whole tendenev of 
the (’om.'icine chundu under tlie jurisdiction of tlie 
Arclihi.sliop of A(|ui}eia. looked to Bvzaiitium 
rather than Rome, and at this date the inhabitants of 
the island d(‘])ended de facto on the Patriarch of 
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Constantinople. Tlieir descendants in Yarenna to 
this day are called *’ Patriarcliini/' ” GeogTaphically 
as well as throuiili the religious attitude of its 
hierarchy this distiict could not he othei than a direct 
and easy cliamiel for the flow of Eastern ideas in 
matters of art as well as religion/’ This iniiueiice 
distinguished in a veiy marked degree tlieir develop- 
ment of architectural style, and generally their 
buildings naturally embodied the essentials of the 
Greek plan, including the adaptation of the dome on 
essentially Byzantine lines. In its more element a rv 
form the Greek type of plan would consist of a nave, 
presbytery, and pos^-ibly transepts, all approximate!} 
oi equal length, \\ith a cupola over the crossing. The 
Comacines -onietimes employed the dome, but 
instances are not common. This dominating feature 
might equally well arrive from Home, and it is not 
assumed that it came exclusi^elv from Byzantium. 
The Pantheon at Pome had been a familiar example 
for centuries, but the Duomo at Ancona illustrates a 
relationship ^ith the Byzantine dome. This church 
is basilican in lay-t)Ut. and had the altar set at the 
west end, while the portal was at the eastern extremit^' 
of the building. The structure dates from a.d. oOO. 
Six hundred years later the church was turned into a 
Greek cross and the altar was located in the new 
choir towards the north, and the dome belongs to 
this period. 

In the pamphlet comparative photo gi*aphs of much 
interest are repioduced side by side, shoeing tfie Xth 
century church of St. Benedetto, Civute. Como, and 
tlie Celia St. Callisto at Pome, built iu tlie Xlth 
century. They are very similar iu general propor- 
tions, though windows occur in the later church as 
essential features with other items of detail. The plan 
of St. Pietro al ^lonte, Como, is given, showing its 
(daborated enclosed porch or narthex at the east end, 
while the altar under a baldachino is set about half- 
way almost in the middle of the church, a considerable 
distance iu front of the apciC, which has an encircling 
mural bench for the seating of the clergy or choir. 
This example of Xlth century ecclesiastical ritual 
when the celebrant faced the east adds mucli to the 
architectural value of Mr. Pavenscroft’s illustiations. 
The church iu question was built about a century 
prini to the dissolutio]i of tlie Guild, v. liich syn- 
chronises wit!i the fall of Conauina, when iu(li\idiud 
craftsmen carried away in all directions their (V^ni- 
asque ti'aditioiis as tlu^y evacuated the feutitied idand 
of the lake, called bv Abbot Plorino Chnstopolia." 
becaiuse it was the jdace of refime of peaceful Pomans 
who esc.a])ed from the Lombard invasions and deva^- 
t at ions long Indore. 

A list of British ciiiiiches is given by the author for 
reference, diow ing. as lie ^ets out to claim, it is iiioic 
than a coim-idence that their original ])lans illustrate 
the Ctanacine iiifiiuaiee, conbriued likewise as this is 
by their cajis and columns and. other essential details 
of design. Podiester’s first Lathed ral ; St. Pancras 
( 'hureh at Canterbury : remain> of two early rdui] eh vA 


ChristchuiX'h Priory ; Corehampton. Hant^ : Brad^ 
ford-on- Avon ; Escomb, Durham ; TIonk wear mouth 
in the same county, as well as at Jarrow : C’orbridge, 
Northumberland : Boarliurst and Hambledon. Hants ; 
also others whose basilican forms with aisles and 
apses have been obscured by later additions, siuh as 
happened at St. Wilfrid's Chinch. Hexham, and St. 
Wilfrid’s. Pipon ; Erixworth, built about a.d. f 8 o : 
Lydd Church, Kent ; Wing in Bedfoidshiie, and the 
rained church at the Peculvers. Kent. Besides these, 
reference is made to the tiiiginal cathedral chuich at 
Canterbairy. destroyed in the hist church at 

Pomsey : the crypt of Winchester Cathedral, and the 
parish church of Goiing in Oxfordshire. This list 
does not include basilican churches iu this coiintiv 
which had lect angular chancels, diawn mo^t likelv 
from later types and free of Coma cine associations. 
Perhaps the most distinguishing architectural feature 
in this connection consists in their campanili of early 
date, for the}^ abound in Italy, but not elsewhere. 
The splendid tower at Sompting. in Sussex, though 
much reduced in height since it was built, clearly owes 
its erection to foreign influence and probabl v Coma cine 
craftsmen. 

Maueic'E B. Adams [F.]. 


(< )ERESr()M)EM’E. 

The Housing” Problem. 

To the Editor. Joup.xal R,I.B.-V.. — 

Dear Sir, — With further reference ru the luo.st 
interesting paper by Mr. Davidge. Housing Commis- 
sioner for the London Area. I should like to make 
reference to the following points. Fiist as to 
The For ft ion of the 

Lender the paragiaph " State Aid." Mr DacMae. in 
dealing with the uncertainties as to the piovi-'ion of 
houses to be made in any particular distiict, states 
tluit “ the ealcnlations of aii}^ outlying <li'-trict mav at 
anv moment be upset by the wliim of any large factorv 
owner or other employer of labour who comes or goes. ’ 
In practice 1 have never come acr(»ss such a state of 
affairs. In pre AYar days one's clientN alwa\> made the 
(piestion of " labour" — viz., proximitv of houses of the 
^\o^killg classes — their piimaiy consideration when 
^electing tlieii factorv sites, and quite as important as 
tliat of railv. ay sidings, transport facilities, and room 
for extension. After the greare>t consideration liad 
been given to these main ]>uints. and the les.ser ones of 
lates and taxes, roads, subsoil, watei supply, drainautc 
etc., the necessary decision was arii\ ed at, and the out • 
hiv of periiaps many thousands of ])ounds on the erec - 
tion of a factory commenced. 

To term a large decision of this natuie, probabl v 
-<up])orted by legal and professional advice, a ” whim " 
on the 2 )art of a large factoiy owner is. I submit, not 
supported by facts. As to the large factorv owner 
suddeiilv going, surely ^liat could only ])e by reason of 
tie* total failuie of his sclieme — viz., bankruptcy. oi 
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]»ecau^e of niHcalculatioii as to the room lor exteiisior, 
mom (Kiior points connected ^virh liH oiiginai decision. 
Ill the larrcr case it i^^ iNually ioimd tit at the factory 
Liuldiims became available foi aiiotber tactoiy owner 
of les>er detiree. wdiilbt tlie toimer ownei cuts liis losses 
ami lemove't to a wider sphere . 

Con^idierinu the Innisin^i problem economically, to- 
, act her witli the transj'ort to their daily woik of the 
foitimate inmates of these nerv hoimes of the woikinu 
cijs-es. I am (T the opinion tluit it is of enormous im- 
])oitance that some of these new' colonies sliould have 
in their immediate neiuhbouiljood certain lands suit- 
able and allocated as factory sites. 

As a mattei of practical finance, the factory owmei 
vdiui^)^ iiow'ada}s ^o into the ” wilds/* erect his fac- 
toj'v, and. build his .uarden village for Itis employees, 
the villaue not even with the assistance of a State sub- 
.^idised Public Utility Society, unless, as a set-off to the 
nomination of his owm employees as fiist tenants, he is 
content to receive littlo or n<» interest on his share of 
the capital outlay on the village. 

The cost of buildinu nowvidays and scarcity of locU- 
inu.'- compels the factory owner to erect his works near 
” labour " quite apart frnm the tact that w'hen the 
factoiv is up he is auain de])endent on the proximity 
of *■ labour.'* It is obvious, therefore, that new^ fac- 
tories must follow' and ad]( in the new' housinu colonie-c 
Consider the question of rates : it is w'ell known w'hat 
a w'elcorue addition to the income </f the local authority 
is « aused by the advent of the factcjry and machinerv. 
In some dUtricts the local survey^ )r calculates that 
every mov h< ume for the cvurkiim classes ceuses an addi- 
tronal fraction on the rates, and that it U only bv the 
factory a^r^e.'^sments that the rates can remain at a 
practical tieiiie. For the above reasons 1 do therefore 
most ^tr-'inrly urire that space for the ” position of the 
factory slioiild be planned, considered and aliow'cd 
f o r i n t he p r o ximi t y o f ne w' 1 1 oiis i mr; s c he me s a n d a d vc r- 
ti-cai. If thi'^ is not done. I fea7‘ tliat w'hen the ” wliim 
on the part of the lar';^e factory ’.wyiku’ occurs, and it 
surely will, it will then he too late to consider tli^-^ 
amenities and u'eneral planniii'i of the nei,Lth})Ourhood. 
In tile nnvrntime the inmates of the new' colonv ]7a,-s- 
itur through other areas to tlieij' daily w'oik w'ill fui tlao' 
eonuest eur rdihvays and transport facilities. 

The second ])oint I wi>h to jnake is in reference to 
Lf.0)fOn* hjil I r tiff r I / hfj. 

'File HousinLi CommissimKU’ tell^ us tliat " the hiuh 
tejidem now' bein.c receiv(‘d maka* it for the iiim^ ]>einL!, 
necessary to leduce the dinem^ions of the liou^-es to 
the low'e-^t ]j<i^sible teilii.-' consistent w iUi (dllcieiit 
hou.'>ekeepinu.'‘ Sir Tudor W alteis' .speech in t}ie 
Hoii.se ]a-t -Monrlay ewmmu 1st Dee^mi f)er, mve> 
lea.sfji'is for the above, wdiich must be eonshlf led im>st 
seriously liy our pinfession. and in \iew' of our Piesi- 
d-’iit's appeal, couplial w'idi oneT e.xperirnces in (lailv 
r)iactic‘p. i^ is obvh'us that unless t hese Idah lenders aie 
nalueed to ertaiomica] teiahnimi the consequmice^ w ill 
be v*‘» -el it Uls, 


My opini(m. shared, i think, by many members, is 
that the liouses are pmt out to tender foi contiacts of 
^iicli lame sunm tliat tlie siiiall luiihlers are not in a 
position to conqiete : if tliev do. iaiiie sums for ])hiur. 
increase of stall, cuc.. are added on to the tendois in 
order ru allow' for tlie risks undertaken, and also j.»i 
transport of labour. V/Jieii w’e see advertisements in 
tlie pa])ers of a southern county askin.u tor mechamc^ 
to procet'd to tlie Mullaiids on hou>.inu sehi‘nie>>. 
thus causinu fm flier housinu scarcity. 1 thirk 
it is time a halt sliould be called, and tlie jiosilioii 
reconsidered. 

The only w'^.y to inocure reasonable tenders i^. 1 
submit. }>y w'.i V or <lectmtiali^arion of the aichitert ami 
the builder by s])litnnu up many of tlie contiacts into 
smaller dimensions, even doW'ii to the limit of one ])aii' 
of cottages. 

There is a very areat ^uain l^y ha vine one h’hief Archi- 
tect in cliaree of a district sclieme, <.iv, of 500 houses, 
owine to the preliminaiy town plannin^r and eeneial 
arrangements wTrli tlie authorities and the l\Iini>tio. 
but whim it comer to the ]>lacine of rlie contiact f( i 
even a tenth part of his scheme, enoimous ditiiculti'— 
arise, w'liereas if the Chief ArchitL^ct split his 'work 
amone all members of his profesHon in the district, 
who each liave their owm followTne of -mall biiildei- 
ready and anxious to ei .e reasonable teialeis to tln>s^‘ 
foi‘ w'lioiu they are aecustome<l to tender. I conteml 
that the whole state of affairs ',vt)uld be radicailv 
altered. 

One lias only to compare the number (*f houses in 
these scliemes together w'ith the number of Arcliitect^ 
w'ho are w'ithout any ho'u^inu w'oik whatever (indml- 
ing those recently demubili'^ed) to understand some *4 
the reasons for tire w'ant of success in obtaining f^cono- 
mical tenders. Idiousands of hoii^e< are to be built, and 
liundreds of buildem readv to economicallv carrv out 
tlie W'oik fur theii customary Aicliitects. provided tlie 
contracts <ire split into reasonably uiull anioiinTs, 

I tlierefore ask all Chief Aivhirects to consider 
whether it w'ould not be th.e best iiolicv to t)fl‘er a fevv 
of their houses to tlieir ])roiAi;';ional brethren w'lio ma v 
be in a iiosition to do the w'ork. and w'ho w'oiild carrv 
oLit tlie business with the Cliief Archit»mt as tlieir 
client, Tluu'e is ])]eiity of sco]ie for file large contractoi 
without Ids jouriievitm s<> far aiield as ap])ears to be 
the present situation. witJi the iiiifortuna.te result of 
upsetting all the loc.d hi hour conditions, as w'ell a- 
causing great scarcity of lodging acca mmodation. A> 
it is. w'e see in some ra.ses, W'h<u»' tlie loe d builders aie 
not put in a po.Htion to teDd»u, either no tender at ail. 
or ver\' liigh teiultus from large c.uitmctom Avhose 
Works aial lahour ai'e situate peihaps in the luoxt 
eouiitv or still til rt her aw'.iy. I suhinit, therefore, that 
furtlu'r dist]'i}>utioii of tin* hoi.-ing work amongst 
Archit(‘ct-^ as a wliole. and this pa rtieuhirlv riders to 
I^ondoii and siiir(Hmdijig counties, would in* most- 
lameiieial. and he tlie meuix of enabling manv of the 
snuilhu* buihleis to take a part in presenting erono 
niiea! teiahaN. 
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111 Londnii and neiuljlt^'uihoud theie .ippeor tr> }>e 
up])i-)xiiuat<'ly 1. Aivliit..^ets -av. GOO and it 

all tiiebe tiriu< were available to carry out tbe OOJiiM.i 
houses e'^tiiiiateil to be r!-‘(juir«'d. each firm would ]ia\e 
contiacT'' ot ^TSO.OOi) to otiVr to biiildeis ! W'hen oiie 
uoer> even into >uch approximate tiuures. tlit* magni- 
tude of the nioltlom i'> realised and sme can see w Gat 
eiioiiii"us quantities of labour ami mareiicd aie le- 
quired; and I su^uuest that unless evi'ty tiiiii of Aiihi- 
tects lends a hand to jiiisli the scheme, the maj.jrity of 
the^e 1 louses will not be erected ia (>nr time The 
amonni of piivatc work apart from luxury buildinu. 
is increasing so rapidly with rrew* factories, shoir })i'e- 
mise". hirue enaineei-ina scheme^', etc., etc., that tliere 
will be, 1 think. eiio;mou< competition to uet labour 
and material next year. This year's contracts ha.ve 
been dihiciilt enoiiuh. what will they be like next vear 
w'lieii tire houses commence ' 

I should like to add a di>claiurer as to any peisorrai 
ambition to have the task of obtaininu econorirical 
teirders tor £80.000 woitli of houses. My letter has 
been prom])ted bv dithculties with factory erection in 
the eastern counties and Mrdlands this year. c«‘upled 
with tire tact that none of my recently d^mrobilised 
friends in the profession seem to havt a single Cottaue 
Commission lietw'een them, and 1 beiieve there are 
others Next year. \,'heii they are full up with private 
work. 1 fear it will lie too late to offer them cottages, 
but perhaps liv that time the battle bet\veen private 
buildiu;-^ and State buildimz may be settled once for 
adl. — Yours faitlifullv, 

Norman 0. Searle [J.] 

Dividing the Profession. 

13 Dec. 1919. 

To tJu Edit or, Journal E.I.B.A.. — 

Sir. — T he wholesale blackhallinu of G2 candidate-, 
for the Associateship last June left the Council no 
course }>iit to take effective means to set that matter 
1 iuht. T doubt the w isdom of tire method adopted for 
Its reetification . and, anyliowu tlio meetinii lield on 
the 1st December wms not an (urrinent success, 
although the suspension of By-laws Id aird 11 was 
carrie<l bv more tlian five to one. I twice rose to 
take part in tire discussi<ur Iriit did not insist, so u<u'e 
wav to others, ]»eing more anxious to listen therr to 
fiear mvs<‘lf speak. I was not alone also in lefraininLi 
from takiiig]>art in tlie Vi^ting. I did not vote bceaust' 
oi i\ doul)t as to the irecessitv of suspending tl'.e By- 
laws to me<^t the ease, and 1 also felt that som** (vf the 
luuiu's in ^he June list should mu have been ineliuled 
As a matter of fact, witliout con-ulrim: anyoim. I 
hel])ed to bhickhall all tin* (Mirdidatt*.'. who had tailed 
to eom(‘ forward for their Final E\ami»iation wlio liad 
(}ualitit‘d in the ” lirternu‘diate ' belore jdild. I w«is 
not aware of tlii‘ loeal concerted action in ShelliiTl and 
Civerjyool about whiidi so nruch was said Jt tlie Special 
(bureral Me<eting at ('onduit StretW on 1st December 
In so far as the oiir-of-datt‘ lists can Ik* quoted, tin* 
mmubers in these two im]H)itatit centres. F(‘Uow< eu 1 


Associates, all told only count about titty individuals, 
a sonrew’hat insigirificant minoiiry 

The purpose ot tliis letter is to add wlrat I intended 
to refer to at the meeting : but it is nut so mucli eon- 
ceined with this transitory question as to concessions 
consequent upior the \var or in regard to the taibrie oi 
tlie June election of Associates, 1 point to tla^ 
cluonic failure on tire part of the A>sociates. wlio, a'^ 
a class, do not recognise tlieir personal obligations to 
the Institute, seeing that only so few seel: tire di— 
tinction of the Fellowship. Instead ot adding their 
w^icht and support, ernichiiiu the Society liy surreiior 
abilitv and augmented income, not a few fully 
r^ualihed Associates in lucrative aiebitectural practice, 
and men woll alile to pay the higlier suhsciiptinn rest 
content to remain -Associates. This is unfair and 
unfortunate. But nut infrequently these gentlemen 
are the ^vr‘y foremost to complain because the consti- 
tution denies them the full powau'ot voting on Bv-law’ 
and other question’-, also they ai’e ready enornrh to 
charge the Council with trying to divide the runks of 
the profession. 

This brings me to even a more serious subject still, 
because, of all mattei\^ ca Iculate-l to spii^- up the 
ai'chitectural profession. the founding of an association 
to further the interests of salaried architects in de- 
hairce of the Avelfare of aicLhects in private practice is 
most likely to disrupt the general Irarniony of tire 
Institiite, Prior to our Speci.il General Meeting on 
1st December, a gathering took place wTth this end in 
view' ; and those wdio came red-handed to Coirduir 
Street frMiri that assembly to vott* against tire Council 
and the policy of giving war concessions to Associate 
candidates glibly spoke about the terrible risk of 
dividing the pr(Uession'.s raurks thr'oughout the Empire 
])V suspending pro tr>n, tire By-laws 10 and ]]. These 
objectors had Irelped to found a most one-Aded 
professional society of so-called " Qualified Arcliitects" 
without any guarantee that only candidates wiio have 
passed an examination equal to tliat qualifving for the 
H.l.B.A Associateslrip sl'all be elected. Anvtliing 
nnu'e inconsistent can lianlly Ire conceived. 

I am not objecting to organisatioi]. It is the onlv 
wav to ad\'ance and prosper. 3Iy point is tliat 
lovalty to the (doto tymier imposes detinite duties and 
obligations. Has the Institute declined to further the 
interest of its members as a whiole. or is it attacked 
b(‘caus(‘ a certain section wisli to pr(>sper to the dis- 
ailvaiitagi" of the remaiudm- I 

Mauru'e B. Adams \F ]. 


Books Received. 

Thi U\urii's Dk'-ion, .An'lutoc t-^ * Whoo is your Vurtex '? By 
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Adelphi Teriaee Hous,e. g lud>{.it Stre et. W.U.g.} 
iMd'-rRTAL Houmxg I)f\ llopmi NT- IX Amiuica ; A Deyelopmont ot 
(lioiip Hou-es. By Vrdli r gud edition. 4o. Xrw 

York 1919. g,*i eeut-5. | NaTiouai Hou-'na: A— oeiation PuLlic.itiou',. 
lo.^ East ggnd Stioet. Now York ('ity ] 

.VRCHTTFCTrur Axn SovLpxrRF IN My-okf II The Kt'sava Teiup'e 
at Belur. By B. Naiasindiaa hai , M.-\... Diiettor of Au’h.eolnuieal 
Be-;oaiches m ^ly-oio. do. B iivaakue 1919. ~s. IW, [Ciratoi. 
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CHRUMCLE. 

Proposed Suspension of By-laws. 

At the Speciai General Meeting on 1st December it 
was stated that some members had received their 
notices for the meeting le^^s than seven clear days 
ill advance as required by the By-laws, On enquiry 
being made, it appeared that a few copies of the 
Journal containing the notice had not been posted 
bv the printers at the proper time owing to the 
difficult V of getting men to work overtime at the week- 
*md. The by-law has, therefore, been technically 
violated, and to put the matter right the Oouncil have 
decided to summon a further Special General Meeting 
the date of which will be announced later. Meanwhile 
the President's letter dealing with the matter from the 
Coiincil's point of chew, and a nummary of the debate 
at the Meeting of tlie 1st December, are before mem- 
bers in the last nimibei of the Journal, pp. 00 to 63. 

How to Save Coal. 

The follow ine lettei- lias been addiessed from the 
Institute to the Editors of the daily and weekly press 
of the country : — 

Sir,— T he high cost of Coal and the nece^Aty for con- 
serving the country's supplies make it incumbent upon 
everyone to economise in its consumption. The ( 'ouncil of 
the Royal Institute of Briti'^h Architects venture thm-efore 
to draw the attention of the public to a means at once 
sim})ie and effective of achii*ving thi^ (*nd. A large jiro- 
portion of our piMjple live in hou-^es .>till fitted with tire- 
gra.te< which eoii'^ume great ([uantitie^ of coal without 
giving the consumer anything approaching the full bemdits 
of it^ combu-tion Such jieople are advi'^^nl that 
( 'oal can be j'aved. 

Rooms be heated at le-" eo>t. 

The atnio'^phere of oui great cities l)e biighteiied. and 
A considerable saving of money be eflect(‘d 
by the following simple mean" ; — 

Line your grates with tirehnek". See that tlie hrehru ks 
tire high miough to "tand u]) ti hove th(^ tire. Take rare that 
th(‘ hack brick lean" foiw'ard and is not more than four 
inehc" from the front b<irs. Fill m the "pace at the haek 
with Hre-elay. See that your registm’ is o]ien not more 
than one-fourtli of it" full eapaeity. If you h<ive no regi"- 
tei. ptirtially elo"(‘ tlie < himnev opiuiing with tiii(jthf*r fire- 
briek. Fill in tla^ front space heneath tlie gmte with a 
movaide jiieee of nudal. If you cannot do this, put ^ vmall 
tiretile in the bottom of the giate. 


If these direction" <ire carefully followed the consumer 
will help the Xatiou to save eoal. to lessen transport, to 
leave larger quantities available for ex^iort. and therefon* 
incidentally to reduce taxation. 

Vour obedient Servant, 

Ian MacAlister. Stottnrtj 

The Birmingham A. A. and the President R. I.B.A. 

The following Resolution wms passed at a GentU'al 
Molding of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on Friday, the oth December . — 

■■ That this .Meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association hears with the deepiest 
regret of the indisjiosition of the President of 
the Institute, and desires to express the siiu ere 
hope that the complete rest and treatment he is 
about to undergo will speedily restore him to 
health, so that the Institute and its Allied 
Societies may again have the benefit of his 
guidance and energy in the direction of its affairs. 
The Meeting also <lesiies to acknowdedge with 
sincere thanks the President's kind wishes for 
the success and prosperity of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association." 

The President has tnxpvessed his acknowledgments 
in the following letter addressed to Mr. Herbert Bui k- 
land [F. J. President of the Birmingham Association : — 

Dear Mr. Buc kland.— I am most grateful to you 
for your kind letter and good wishes. Will you still 
further oblige me by informing your members how 
deeply I am touched by their Resolution, and how 
sensible I am of the kindly and loyal feelings wliieh 
inspired it. 

It is perhaps easy for generous minds to do such 
things, but it is a very great and significant thing to 
tJu'/fl' of them: and I regard your Resolution as a 
symbol of that unity in the profession of our great 
Art Avhich will render us invincible m our efforts to 
advance its interests. — Believe me. dear Mr Buck- 
land. gratefully and sincenhy yonis. 

John AV. Simpson. 

Exhibition of the 

Zeebrug-ge Memorial Competition Designs. 

The jaivate ^iew' of tlu‘ inodols and {hawing^, (exhibited 
in this t'oinpetition, took ])laee on tlio Itith in"t. in tlu* 
Maddux Street (Jalhaic". which }iavt‘ luon bait foi the 
Exhibition by tin* K.i.B.A. A nuniher of di^tingni"hed 
visitors wer»* ])r(‘sent, J?u‘huling thr Rt. Hon. Hialart 
Samuel, M.P,, MoiiMeui Hiaiy (of tlu‘ Belgian Fniba""V), 
Mr. Ft'ne"t Xewton, K.A., Sii (b-orgo Fianpiton, H.A., Sir 
('edl Htat"l(*t, .Mr. Algernon MauiKley. O.B.K, Aflmiral 
Dam])i(U'. Lady an»l Hon. Mi"" I)i)if»thy Finmot, I’he I adv 
Sw aythling, Sir Jana*" Agg-( binlnrr, M. R.Sir Isidoir-SpuT 
mann, .Miss Ann.i Ahna-IAidema, Miss Fniilv I’.itriMm, 
R.S.W., Sir K(*ginald and Lady Blomtit-id, R.A . .\dnural 
Sir Fdniund En'cinantbe (l.(\B..Mi L. R. Fainell. Rdtof 
of Kxi'tor (b)ll(‘g(*. Oxford, Ac. 

Th(* Fxhilntion will he open frei^ of chaigr ftoni AVediu's- 
da\ . 17th Deedrdieie to AV( dne>da\ . 2 Pli I )c( mdx j . and 
fiom Mond.iw 2bth Disemlxa. to S<iturda\. 3id .lauuai v. 
J 020. +'oan 10 a. ill. to .7 jcm. 
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A Public Amenities Committee for Bermondsey. 

A heautificatioii and piiblio amenities conLinitt(.M‘ is 
to ])»‘ a})point(*(l by tho Bin’inond-ey Borougli r’uiincil. 
Among diitb'.s will b** the < an* and a( (jui'-itmn ot 
o]jt*n sparer, tin* ])lantinu of iie<*v and ^liiub> in piiblie 
tin* irn]»ro\ <*nn*nt ot \\a'>tn ^pacos. tin* i nitiva- 
tion bv agn*t‘mnnt with landloirK and tmant^ ot 1oto- 
(Oints and front gaideti'.. tin* ]Hovivi(»n (d Ijoxo'^ and 
jilants for window garden^. an<l tin* }no]norion and 
(‘HroLiraguiiinnt of -liows and i onipotitioTi^. 

The j)rovi'>i()n of wintei HaT<len- and enteitanmient^ 
roine', within tin* n*teien( e ot the ( (anmi^tee. whirh 
will aBo d<‘.d \\ith tin* n*gi{laTion ot ad\ MtHt*ment>. 
the jnevm-tion of unsightly eiet >ii^. lelmr (lunip-.,kN:( . 

National Housing Scheme : Concrete Construction. 
fSir J. Tiidoi AValter*-. aiL'>\Nt*nng a r|iie<tion ad- 
dies^ed by i 'a] 'tain B. Tein*]l to the i\Iini^t(*i of Health 
whether he wa^ taking anv action in rt*^]>eet of tlie 
])ropo^aK for the eon^truetion of ronrretc* cottages 
wliii h were being submitted to him ^aid : " An expeit 
( ommittee appointed by me t<) consider and lepoit on 
the (pievtiuus of standardisation and methods of coii- 
^tiiietion 111 hou^e building liave appioved twenty-five 
different method^ o1 buildnpg cottages in c oncrere. and 
J am urging local authorities to adopt conciete con- 
striietion wheie suitable matt*iials are available. 
Tenders for some lOi') Loiurete houses have been ap- 
proved by my Department, and a number of other 
ju'oposaU for the erection of concrete houses are iii- 
eluded among the house plans approved, but which 
have not vet reached the stage of tenders. “ 

The Premier on the Condition of the Building Industry. 

Afr. Lloyd George, a<ldiessing a special confcrcnct* of 
ic[>resentatives of tlie Building Trades Jndiistrial 
('<nrncil on the Ibth iiist., said that he hoped rt would 
be possilile after the 1st Tanuaiy to revert to tlie nor- 
mal course of hiisiness, so tliat building materials 
should ]>e available through tlic (H‘d inary tiade clian- 
nels. The sternest vigilance is being cxen ised to pre- 
vent pro titee ring in materials, and full advantage will 
be taken of tlie Pro titee ring Act. Spt*aking of house- 
building ; of the five things essential — viz., sites. < ash. 
material, transport and lahour - tlic determining fa( - 
to), lahoui - pieseuted tjie gieate-^t dilheultv. o\\ big 1 o 
tlie shoitage of meii iu tin* indust i \\ Ihioie w I're some 
blHHMM) lV\vt*r than betoii' tin* wji. Tliem .i-* to j h.* 
<uit])nr per man • though au improvement vas bt*iriLi 
eff'eeteii. the output v\ <t'' a ])]Ue( i.ihK bt‘lia\ pre-Wai 
<la vs It w.is not a ((Uestioji of h(‘ing exploited fni un- 
due profit : the fe(h*rat('d huihleis wen* chhiig then 
best to tlx a moileiute rate of ])ioii! for which t!n*ii 
luenihevs should he adviM*d (o work He a*'kt*<l em- 
ployeis and workmen to faciiitati* the iuri‘odiu tion <.! 
additional hilionr into the industiy. and al-o improvi d 
nu*t]iods of produetiom He ap]M‘ale<l to tin* great <iiid 
small huildeis to take t heir bur share of cottage huild- 
ing. Luxury building must l)e disconraged until the 
housing difficulties are met. 


The Protection of Old Cottages. 

In au article under the above heading in Hoiusij>fi 
for the 8th December. Mr. Ernest Xewtoir, E.A. [E.'j. 
Hon. Consulting Arebitect to tlu^ Alinistiy of Heaitlu 
writes : — 

If anyone weie a>L*Ll what was one of the most rhaiao- 
teristic ieotures ol Ln aland he would au'^wei*. without 
hesitation, its country towns and Milages. Ai ranged, as 
they are. apjjarently without any very definite plan, tlie 
whole effect ib homely and pleasant. Every building almos't 
has its strongly-marked individual character ; this charac- 
ter is always unobtrusive, and the whole forms a blend 
w hn h It would lie iinpos^sible to match anywhere eLt-e in tlw* 
worlrP Hole and then- a modern building, ignorantly dt - 
siirned and unskilfully built, thrust- it.sell into notice, hut 
servt'- 'Oily as a foil to it^ neighbours, and ib mercifully 
ab-orb**d in the general ma'-s. Xot only ai»* these town< 
and villages satisfying to the eye and soothing to tlu* mind, 
but they constitute also ,i reeord of the lives of those who 
built them. The h:stor*y of a nation is inevitably written 
in Its architecture, in tlie rottage as well as in the churi li 
and great house, and to those who have eyes to see^ these 
buildings tell the story of the .sturdy life of England for 
renturies. There is no doubt that the subtle charm of the 
English village, wath it> church surrounded by the grave-s 
of bygone ancestors of all ranks of life, exerts an uncon- 
scious induence on all those w'ho jive in it. an iirfluence 
which deepens the afitection for an England which is worth 
living in and d}ing for. How often did the thoughts of the 
men in the trenches turn to their own particular village, 
their own special dwelling : and stiffen them into a resoiva 
to do and dare everything to guard th» m* country and tli'-ir 
homes from the invader! 

E^nfortunately, although these old buildings were, for the 
most part, honestly and soundly built by men whc> knew 
and loved their craft, advantage has been taken of their 
apparent indestructibility to leave them without any ade- 
quate repair for many years, and in tht* English climate no 
building, if neglected, will last for ever. The first part to 
£five w*ay is the roof covering, and W'ater, the greatest foe to 
buddings next to fire, begins; its deadly w'Oik. Ceilings fall, 
ratters and fioonng rot, the budding soon ceases to be 
habitable, looks disreputable, finally condemned to 
(h-truction and disappears, and with it disappear^ a page 
ot precious history. 

Now, in the majority of cases this destruction is not only 
unnee<“ssary, but {-ninmallv w*astciul. It is not contended 
that every dilapidated cottage can be ivjiaired. but it mu'-^t 
}).* a verj" desperate ease that will not yield to >kilful and 
expericnci’d treatin: nt. When a building has ivadied the 
di^reputaldi* ^tage descriliod above, the Health bllTicer 
.ihim.-t l)Ound to condemn it, as he is not. of course, teohni- 
I ally qualifit'd to -ay w hether it (*an j»e repaired or not ; 
h - eone(*rn is mainly with tlie h(*alth of it.- inhabitant-. 
I would appeal to all Local Authorit'o^ in d’^trii ts when* 
llu'i'e are buddine'; of this desenpt on not to be in foo great 
ha^te to call in the executioner, but. belt ie conch niiune 
them to ch'-tiuetion. to -e» k the adviCi* ot tin-.-e skilled ill 
I he treatment ol ImildinG:^ that tii the untraincul eye have 
lived their bfe and set m to cry aloud for rt*movat (M 
iourse. a (t'ltain numU‘i will be found to In past rejiati. 
and It would not bt* ]H)«:sib]c* fCom>mically to .iitemjit to ,b. 
anvlldiig to them unU*>s they were ot wry s}K*rial an hitc< - 
tui'al value ; but so long as the walls and foundation- are 
-ound no building is pa-t u'pau* With skill and cxpMi- 
MU'e the hullc of f iiese houxscaii he made dry. s\\ c'et, lean 
.iiid healthy dwiliings at a far less outlay than v\oulcl i«.* 
ti-qiiireil tc> build ni‘w om Apart altugetlioi fn»m i.-tbr- 
lie I on-ideiations. it is both practical and ec<moiu!(al to 
-nati h (dd ocittaires fn'in (h*st ructhin and *^0 repair thc*m 
that at a small outlay they heconn* luibitable again witlioiit 
d< stioying in any way their character or histoiy. 

The Ministry will he glad to advise any local authoritus 
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who are uncertain whether cottages, which in their present 
state hare to he condemned, cannot he economically 
a!rt-ivd so as to bring them up to the required standard 

British School at Athens : Libri Desiderati. 

Tlio Diiertur and Lihiaiian in Atlions aro nn^st 
ajiMuus. ill till* natiniial as well at; in tlie Ir-ained 
iiiteiest. that the Lihiaiy oi tlie Scdax)! sliuiild Le a 
v.'ortliy epituiiie ut Biitish Schular-liip. From time to 
time, howevei. woi k> appear tliat aie quite beyiuid the 
oidinaiy n stjun-es of the Srhc-ol. and are yet e>;sential 
to this ]'>ui po<e Thev venture tlieretru'e to submit 
tiie followinu li^t of liook- to rlie inunifieeiue of fiieiuK 
ol the Scliool : — 

1 }if_ I f 1 1 t { f, h n !' If of H iOO I'd pli }f . 

Tf^f- E tu tft io [KtO ta Bi'fi'ln n ,f II (hltr-t xmIiTioM) 
fffil’’ niff' < { 

Thi Lo> h al L'brnrif. 

Si I i pidr il lit Chi i 0 / tlfti Bthli ulh t.< U f > I On f, /IS / > 

Sii,i}Ji iinfl Sihfho/'p. EJoni C/tr < 1 , 

Amonu other laninm aie * — 

Ihili-'h ai Rmiii“ : C,if>ih,>iy. e/ t],i- ( 'np/iul < ul 

Mu-/ Hu. Kd. K. 'Muait d.uu sr<> and U«>. 

^ hiit-iid‘ III I 

A Tj. . Zeus: a mhf > n /.t Thlhnnn S\o 

( 'a riihiidirt', 1 914. 

r'/a]ili( ka { M A. I . T ml - (.{ h'/- „fnil / u 11 i -foi if a ur^ 

nf f]>, Pf\ 'tt h<i/j s\‘'. ('lao-ndon 1910. 

7>awk'Oi'. H M. . Mofh/n Grrrh , ,f Mi '.or. Nvo, 

raruhrda*' Pie--. lOlO 

han^r, A. ; Ifom/i <n/.l [h- A/f/o <Svo. Lrint^rnan- t«iMen 
V.V (’<».. loot) 

hear, - < 'on. p>t u /< >i> lo fir UokI. ‘Syo. ^Ma-millan. 

Is 0 i> 

Millei- W. : IhA/u/f of Oihu/nni K/np'i. S\o C'aiu- 
hr‘d<:f<-. I ooti. 

}*urn]»t llv ' E'llo/iif/i.f . // U . TuiL. -iuu. 1 0 o.“), ] 0 t>^. 

Addn^^N for >(*ndimi : — ddie Senefarv, Biitis]' School 
<it AtiitUi^ 19, Blo) 1111-1)11]^’' Square. vlio acili 

ui-il<‘fulh' ,ii_]:iiot\ jetliia an\' ho{)ks vrur. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A uoMihei’ of on[)oif.mt eyajnple- of F.ntrli-h funiitun* 
and uoodw^'irk lotvc it c.-ntlv hei u ai-quirt^d by uift a-- well 
a- hv poo itci'-e. Anioij'i lli-' cliief gdd'- i> a chair of th<" 
t nn«‘ of ( ’hrii'lc-. II.. -<‘l* < tctl h\ ,Sir Cd'orce Fonald-oii from 
hm mii'coiii <it Ho\t*. Auoilar iiii])orUu)t <jaft ava-> made 
hy All ThomU' Sutton of ,i fine collcetioii of Phigli''h tea 
( iddi* ^ hronsrlit tog^dhta tie pa>t thiity hy 

f})». la^t' Mr-.. Sutton. "Idic fuinitnit at tpiired hy juirclia-e 
mr-liich-- a„ mahoLMuy < li"'t-f it*<lra\\ci- in the manner <tf 
1 fuppendalc. .1 rhrU'lc- II, walnut tahinet on ^tautl. a 
miniatuo* hnic.iii tti wi ituiyf t a hi net of t ht‘ t net* of (pu cn 
\nn'\ .omI <iti Kh/a htU h<t h a'>(adi.U{’, 


ALI.IKI) Sik'IKTIKS, 

Birmingham Architectural Association, 
d'he thml ututeril mectimr of the -<'-^^ion wa> held at tlu^ 
.\ - ax-ialioii - I'tiom-. H(>y<ii Six iety of Aiti-t^' Budding-. 
\cw Stre^d. Birutinirham, on FiidavA oth in-t.. w lum the 
lh-f‘-iflent. A[r. H. 1\ P>iieMand. P. Pv.I.ihA., lm' e hi^ Pie-i- 
tlcnt lal a<lflre-‘s. Idierc were 7>*A memlx i- pO'-md, In tire 
( run-e of hi- aildie^s AIj-. Bni'kland odVried to the attitude 
of the City t'ouneil toward- the ])rofessiou on liousing 


problems. It seems to me deplorable,” he said, that 
a city which has educated a large number of architects 
at its School of Art, many of them men of recognised abil- 
ity, should not give recognition to men on their return from 
the war. This a time of exceptional difficulties both in 
the architectural profe-sion and in the building tr«lde^. W v 
have otfered our ^cu'vice^. The iiece.'oarv work in con- 
nection witli hou-e-planning and hiyiiiLT out of area- 
being (lone by a r’orjioration department, and beyond the 
])0'i,-ibility of (mtering the few competition-!. tht‘ andiittM t- 
ari^ rc(‘(*i\ing no he]]).*' 

During the war. Air. Buekland said, the A--oci.ition 
formed committee- to as,<i-t needy members. The ctfoit 
did not mind with all thi* supiioit that wa- exjiected. AATien 
hou-ing scheni(\- wauv maturing tlu* A><ociation approached 
the Council through the Housing (‘ommittee, but the only 
encc)uragement given wa- the opportunity of eompeting for 
plans for the Pineapple Potato. 

With regard to the Civie Soeiety. Air. Bnckland -aid it 
wa> formed largely on the suggestion of Councillor <.h*oige 
Cad bury, jun., and Air. George Talbot. It could have 
been regarded a- an advisory committee to help the Coun- 
(^d on inatter< of ]>Ianning and laying ont new' area-. He 
legietted that the City Council had not made the use of 
that -ocietv which it might have done, and wliii h wmuld 
bavr bi en to the city'- distinct advantage. 


THE STORMING OF ZEEBEUGGE. 

An Appeal by the Anglo- Belgian Union. 

The stoiming of Zeehiiigge and the blocking of the 
G.mal is perhaps one of the finest deeds in naval his- 
toiy. Tliis action was distinct from the ordinal v 
a(divities of tlie Dover Patiol to wlio^e .sjdendid anil 
untiring services monuments aie alieadv being elected. 

Before an attack of this sort can be launched theie 
must be much caiefiil pirepaiation in closest detail, 
mucli anxious thought, but wdthout the noble gallantrv 
oi those to wdiom the task is allotted, no plans, ho\v- 
ever well laid, can succeed, and wiien the netvs was 
told tlie wdiole wuild was thrilled by tiie glurv of tlio 
deed. The result was to render the submaiine ba.se 
usele>s at a most critical time, and not only relieve us 
of a teiiible danger, but put neAv heait into t]ie]>fMq)]o 
of Belgium wlio, ( ut off from autlientic new.-,, weir- 
cheered by a deed which no (lermaii censorship could 
Conceal. 

i h(' A nglo - Jk'lgia u I nil in. desii lug to ct inimenu )i a to 
foi all time thi- heroic deed, decided to ])romote a 
roinpetirion foi a Alemoiial woithy of this gj^at 
,n liievennuil Their desiie was to ciei t a Menioiiai 
( ommemorating t}i(‘ glory of tlie ai'tion nitlnu* than a 
monument oi niouiniiig tor the noble men who oav(‘ 
tlieir ]iv(‘- in cauying it out. Thh Competition"' li a. s 
noAv Ijeen held^" and tlie first plac(‘ aw'arded to a design 
wliich in tlie (ipinion of flu* Connniltee wortliilv lom- 
memorati's this sublime action, and an aj^mal’is now 
]>eing ma(h‘ for fiimh- witii wdiicl! to carrv out the work. 

The site has been generously prtsented and there is 
notidng to prevent Die w'ork laung staite,! as soon as 
t h(‘ money is -ubs( ribed. 

♦ s* c note on Uie E\}ii)>uion of tli.- Design-, p ss, 
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Xo one with a ►spaik of imagination can fail to have 
his feelings stiried by the liistuiy of tlie st<niuing of 
Zeebiugge. and the Coiuiuittee L L'ontident that not- 
withstanding the numerous A])peals that have been 
made for other objects there will be a generous le- 
spouse to an A^^peal for the erection on Beluian soil of 
a 3loniuiient which eomuunuoiates a gloihni'v and 
daring British achievement. 


lOMl’KTlTKhNS. 

Bridgwater Housing Competition. 

IMie Competitions C<)mmittee of the Iloyal institute 
of Biitish Aivhitects ie([Lie^ts Members <ind Ln en- 
tiati-s to refrain fiom taking part in the above compe- 
tition. the Conditions not being in tunforinitv wdth 
the Institute Begulatioiis for Architectural Coni[)eti- 
tions. The Committee is in couinuinieatioii with tlie 
promoters of the coin])etition with a view to the 
amendment of the eomiitions. 

I AX Ma I ' Ali^ r c r . Secf't'tffr ^ . 


Tin: F.XAMlNATKiNS, 

The PTnal : Alternative Problems in Design. 

I K'l'it lO'iiOn io (.’ll //({(({(It ~ . 

I, The drawing", w hieh "huu'd prefeial>[y iij uii u’l loi in 
"lieet" ot pAjvr ot iiut le"'i til in Imp -rial niiotb' ."'-ni 

n> the S-'eretary of the Board ot Al\ hittn rural Kdin at <»n. 
Royal Imtitute of Briti"h Ar-di t-ei". 9 Con luit Stro.-t. W . 
on ur before the date-^ ."peilii“<l below*. 

tl. Each :iet of draw'ing" mint b- .-igned by the auihor. 
AM> Ills till XAAIi: AND ADDUKSS, and the name of the 
."cluHtl, if ail}', in whieh the dia\ving'> have been pieparid 
niU"l be atlaehcd th 're to. 

.*>. All de"ign", whether done in a "ch<H»l or not, nuni 1> * 
ticeomj) luietl liy a doelaratioii U\on llm Studeai tint rlit 
de-ign n hi"- own work and that th; drawing" have b eii 
W'hjily exeeut-d by him. In th' prepaiatioil ot the de"igii 
the Student may protit by advict*. 

4. Diaw ing" loi f'ubjeetf' n/)are toha\e tln' "h uiow? ]m)- 
jeeled at an angle oi 4o^ in line. mom>ehrome, oi t^oloui. 
-Drawing." in -^ubjeet^ {b) ai«' to be iiunhed a" woikine 
drawing". L'tl“ring on a*l diawing" mint be oi a ile^i, 
■"ehoIaiiN, and unalT'c ted ehaiac tei. 

Sabjuf XIJX, 

wi) Ax ErufTK. vn (Uivm) Sr tin v'"i: vno Vmniitm 
IN V GbNrLi.M vn‘s HuC^l. — T he taiididat'' n to m luate 
tile ioonn adjoining the '>tairi'a"e, 

---\-im h "vale : one filan and two "eet loii". 

\b) AFvri'ouvoN IN' IsmM) SiTH Or rsiDi: Tilt; London 
Arj:\. — Building to be 100 ti'et square and have ."ix llooi", 
the top tloor to carry maehinei V 1 1 e w t, [ler"*! ftiof). The 
w hole to be lire proof. 

Ih'tiu'incf^. — f-inch ^oab' : plan, elevation and "vetion.". 
Cm-- h si'etional iletail. 

Subfa’l L. 

{({) \ Town Cuviiru rt> ScitSOO PinnoNs. — Material, 
lei ro-i oiierete. C'ornei*>ite, 

/f 7 '<.-~yiiu‘h scale; plan. "I'etum and two eie\a- 
tioii". CukU detail. 

lb) A Daihy Fakm for 100 Cows ; wixn Bailitf's 

Housk. 

Drawings . — ^-iuch scale; plan, sectiuus and two ele- 
vations. 


6’ abject LI. 

[a) A MilAIORlAL '• OpFN AcCKSS LiBRAnV ON C'JllNLC 
Site, — 70 feet square. Room" : newspaper, reading, 
magazine, reference library. Small mu"eum, small leetuie 
loom. Stock room in basement. 

DraicttKji. — J-iiieh bcale : plaii", elevation" and two 
"('ctiun-^. J-ineh detail. 

[b) A Permanent Canteen for a Works \wtii Simui - 
T vNEoL’s Seating Acco.m.mol)atii.)N tur bOO Men and ddd 
W oAiEN Xo waiting. 

Jfoom? : re"t and "inoking rooms. Kitehcn and aM 
iiete-""ary oriicc-!. Lavatory accommodation lOi kite. In u 
■'tatf. Manager's ottiee. 

Dr'i>r't/ig>. — J-diieh scale ; plan", sections and ele\ atioU". 


DiiltS jot' C:> uh(fiii6to/i ot lu 


Cnlteil KlUgdo 
•hil. unit "buig 
Ml droirne 

Sydii- y 
T^u'oiiio 


Siibj. XLIX, 
llSth Feb 
30tii Apiil 
:nst Mav 
31"t :\lav 
3Ut Mar 


Subj. L. 
30 1 h April 
oDtli .inn*' 
3Dt Julv 
31"t Julv 
3i"t Mav 


1920. 

Sulq. LI 
3Uth June 
3 Nr Aug. 
3oth Sepr. 

oOih pt. 
3 Nr July. 


MIM TKS, IV, 


At the Fourth NLiieral Meeting dUdiuaiv; ol tla ^ 
>e""ion 1919-20, hehl Monday. L.jlh Deeembei. 1919. at N 
]>.m. — Pi'ejjeiiT : Mi. L. Cuy Daw bei, V L^irl^nt . 
Ill the Chair, 24 Fellows uneluding S member" of the 
Connell h 23 A;i,"Oeiates [ineluding 2 luembem of tlie 
Couiieill. 2 Licentiate", ailel "cxeial vi"ite>r" — th*' .Mmut*'" 
lit tlu* Meeting lield Nl Deeember w»'re taken d" lead and 
"igiiefT a" correet. 

Mr. Frederick CUatteitoii [F.j and Xi Jamt-', (diy 
Warwick [d.], attending for th'' tir"t time >inee tlair 
elei.tion, weie formally ad nntteti by the t'haiiman. 

The Hun. Sf^cietary anmninecd tliat r^Ir. .Sr. Cuiir 
Baddt'h^y had pie"i“ntt'd To the hbiaiy a eolh'elioii of 12 d 
original drawing" of tlie Palaec" oi (.i<-nna tlone by th'^oidei 
and executed under tlu* eiireetlon ol Pot< 1 P.llll Unlu'll". 

A vote of thank" to Mr. Baddf 'ey lor lu" \aluaN»‘ gCl 
wa-^ pa"=-ed by at el a in at ion. 

Tin* Secretary aunounee<_l that the loilowing eamiidai'. 
had been nuiiiiiialed toi eiectiou; — 

A-" Feli.oWs j 27 ) ; ( Irmrod Ma-\well AsitniiL-l - , 

tyieiitin Maiigiiall Bluhm [d , l9lo]. ih^ "ton ; \\alt>'r 
Hargreavc" Boniiv' ^L, lS9‘i|. .'>a"katoon ; ('hailc" 

(ieolfiev iKiulehei d , lOlOj, Iv'dah : .Noiman tioulon 
Bridgman d,, 1S9-!]. Paignton ; .\iuio-h*v Haloid 

Biowuiigg '^-L, LOOS]; Heiiiy John CU' twooil d . lOlOj; 
Homs VilbeilLambh’ dL. ISOI L'luoln: 4TiO". Ptam i" 

W iltdiire id.int, ^] C. [.L, lOlul : Wilii am t ’oui D'uaN Lo 
Alailie I., 1 90,")] ; Idlwaid Braiilwuc>d .^Lnde, M.A < )xon. 

I , I'Moj ; le T'hoimm Moore, M.C. .! . I9ti,al ; llobert 
Vf o ! gi- Mu! r - ! . 1 9 1 2 i ; Ba^i 1 Dl i \ i r 1 . PHo j ; St an lev 
t'huieinli PatiGcy ; d., 1900]; ^^^[liam Waller S^ott- 

Tloiit'i M'fV, -M.C. d., 19l2j; \lee Smithei" I . 190S|; 

H.'iiiv Speiu.'r W'aUutt Slum* 1.. I904h J'aunlon ; 

Vhailc" Hilbeit '"^tiange .1.. IX9J j, I’mibrnlm' Well"; 
IvTwin Jamc'^ T'eiu h .1.. 1901], .Xoiw'i' h ; C'uiuul Bitd- 
wood W'lUeuek" 19121. U 'ading . Prank Reginal<l 

Noukl ^\ ilU ' -L. IS92]. And the following Lnentiales 

who h<i\e pa""ed the quahlying i xamiiuition : Arthui' 
Jam*'" l)ri\er; Vincent Jeionie L"eh. Calcutta , Ldmuml 
INrtiam Hirby. O.B.L., Lneipool . IL'iiiy T'ho". Saml\, 
SiatlorJ ; Stcjihen W'iikiimoii, ('aleutla. 

Mi. Sydney lA'i’k" [F.j. i'bS.A., having o'atl a [ia|»'ron 
■* Lun ])uN Tow N Pl vN NiNc. Sen FM L" I N I btlo,' an<l"iL"Wii 
"t'wial lanti'rn ill U'^Uat loii'^. a di"t U""ion eimueJ. ami oti t iif 
moli(.)n ol Prote""ni D, Ad"lu'ad F j, "ceouded by Su* 
Bdiii'^ter Fletcher \F.], a \otv of thanks was p.iS"ed.to 
him by acclamation. 

Mr. Perks having responded, the proceedings closed and 
the meeting separated at 9.40. 
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AN APPEAL P(.)P 'FHE ELLVI). 

W hdt doe:< eyesight iiieaii t<,) an artist V IntV ! And 
"iilM'osiiig you v.'lio iVtul tl<c^e lnu‘S were s’u.hlenb to look 
fioLii the dra^\ nuj: in front of you r<* tinJ tint tlie t urtain 
of phy-ieal darlnu"'.- had suddenly (h'^fUids-d n loss tlio^e 
window^ of y<‘ur mind that uuain life to '>ou ' l\'oult1 you 
nor feel the nio-r uuiiiterahkj de^pau 

\ud vet theie art‘ thoi '^aiid^ of iiim aiul wonien u' thi- 
eouutrv' who hav'e all the fnivnig-. all the lou^hie^ ui the 
•Uti-tA \iht» aie diut out for ever lioin the ^hnple 

tilings that iiieaii miu.h to v ou r \ ery day. T’he man w ho 
is ."Uddeiily depiivu'd of 'sigfht ha> to be ei[iupued to face a 
new' world, a world in wdiieh iiugei^ and ear^ tedm the place 
ol cye-j to begin all over again and cultivate to the full 
tho^e 'jeme-: which aie to take the ]>iac‘e cd lus vi'^iun. 

Here then a cau^e that surely neecL no boNteriug U]) 
With fine phra-^es or studied elotpience. The National 
iu: 5 Utute for the Blind is also a great College of Light. It 
helps a bhud man in a thoiisanci warys to equip liinmelf 
anew', to beeonie a u-efiil and hapq>y citiztui : it i> hy far 
rlu' biggest ptoducer of embo-'ed li^eratuie in the w'oild ; 
it teaches the {)hnd in their owui liouie'^ : it i- u ^puii-ible 
for the atter-care of the ^oldu-rs and ^ailoiN blinded in th(‘ 
gieat war ; it pav'- out laige .suui" of money to tile iieeC'^'-i- 
tou- blind : it D alive to all the luaaL of the highei eclu«_ci- 
tion of the blind : it ha,-? a Home for little Blind Babie-' : it 
i-> re-^poumhle for a ho-tel for blind women worker-— the 
li-t jiULdit be [iroloiiged if space would allow. 

With eeiiiideiiee then we appeal to you, wjlliont fear and 
without ^hame, for the po-.-C'^-ion of a privilege niii-t 
.•.--u redly entail as well the po?>c>-ion of a gi at it ude which 
can best bo expre^-oed by practical -ympathy and co- 
operation. Will you not, therefore, -end a donation, no 
matter iiow' small, to the Secretary. Metropolitan Bianch 
ot the National Institute fur the Blind. 224-6"'^. (neat 
IMitlaud Street. London, W. 1 ? 

Artfiur PeiK-ox, 

4 . LnJir P( I'l a'- lltj" 


Appointments. 

Ml'. 1 Vrciv ai Moiiektun [F.\ ha-, been a[>|)oiuted Siu \ e\ or 
to the C'oinmi— KJU of Lieutenancy foi Pity of London. 

Ml. \\\ .S. Ikucdiun, 31, A, B-1, (. who i- a m» ndier oT tic* 
Boaid, of Aivliitec tur.il Education an<l lia< been Lectiuei in 
the I>ej ciitmeut of Arclutcetm-i .tt Slielth Id Eni\'er-it\ tm 
the pa-t ten Aem-. ha- hi-rii appoint* d L*‘<:tintu iiiAnlii- 
tc-'Uuie and < i\ ]< tie* d'echni< aH ’ollego. ( 'ardirt' 

.Mr. H. I ), .'>( m fe-'\\ I >od ! F. j .ill* 1 31 r. Ifeilxit Buck land 
I y. j ll.tve h<'t‘il appointed to rej»)e-< lit tl'e P,.L B.A .it til* 
Itovai >amtar\ In-titute'- Corigie— .it BnmiriLdiam, -Julv 
im‘h iMth. IhNc 

Professional Notice. 

A paitn«‘r-liif) ha- hefu enUat *1 into cti 3Ii. Alht.it 

-Seliolield, of SoutlipoLt, and 3Ji , I'. 31oi ia!l 31addo\ | A. ot 
Stoke-oii-Tivnt. 4'he piaeti*'** w lil h<''i.,uri< d oj) the 

-t vle ot 31<'<-1-. SehoheM vV Mad<t<e\. Architect-. ' 

C’hamhei-. Ltird Stieet, Souihpoa, 

Post Wanted. 

JJliAL oli'l^M VN. — Voung liiaii letently inoinli-Mi ]- 
aiixiou- to (d)tam ])o-t with An liiteet or Engiiif** r, with 
a view to Iraimiig a.- l>raught>maii. N** premoii- * xpen- 
* nee, but natural aptitude for iliawing. Excellent Arinv 
aiul previous hii-ine.?s ivc'*jnl -Addo.-- S*** ndeiv K.l.B .V. 


NOTICES. 

Business Meeting, 5th January, 1920 
The ElETH GENERAL 3lEETlN(i t Bu-ine-s) of the 
.'^c-sion 10l!h20 Will be held 31onday. otii Jaiiuaiy. 102th at 
S p.m., foi the follow ing puipo?e- : 

To read the 3iiume- ot the 31eetiug hedd loth Heeember, 
JhlO; foi-undly t*i admit itniidni- attemliiig toi the fii-t 
lime .-iru c tlieir eleetion. 

To pioeced with tlu' i*let.tion c*l tlie ]o]i«>wijig eaie lida t**- 
lc>r Fellow, -hip : — 

A- rnLL"W - r2~ i. 

A\rth\ : nuMR. m 31 vxw 1 LL " J,. EmcT], a \'i lulani Biiiid- 
mg-. ^AmvA Jim. \V.(.' : u ( hiio li Row, Hanip-n ed. 
Bm iic[: Qi’i.NTix M-\xon vi,i. J.. RHoh Vu toria Chain- 
}»ei-. Ei-lit-igate. Pit -ton : and \\hiUc*itt. lJt_ \ ujivtn i f* 
Road. .'St, Anne -*ointhe-Sca. Lain-. 

BLiLi:Nh: WAUinn HAimniLAVa- [A. :lu:> Camnhi 

Biiildine-. sa-katooii. Canada. 

RcLUiiLK. CiiAimns GEoiTKnv J. RjlMj- Aim 
Kedah, 3taiay Peiiin-ula. 

lh;ii>L.-MAN : N-mMAA Cnoin.rL ' h, ls!J2;. 1 Ihilac* A\eiiue, 
aiel ■■ Cailyuii.” Catlwell Road. Paignton. 

Rnowxiat.t, . Axxl-ulv HaKoLd A . lOus]. 09 Chaiiceiy 
Laiic . E C. ; and The AVliit* Huint*. 3Iilloid. biuiev 
Ciii'TWtioi) : Henry Jonx yi., lOlOj. o BecRord R(*w, 
AV C.l , and Brook Home. Bi>hrpp? s>tortford. 
n.vviRRE ; Henry Gilbrri “.h, IsOl], Bank Ntreet Cliam- 
hci-. Lincoln : ainl " Buiiiciah," Tlu* Grove. Lincoln. 
<mvAX: Tho^.. I'rancis Wietshire. 3I.C. "J., RjlO], 11 
iUickingham street.. AV.C.2 ; and 14S High Street, 
Ken-ington. 

Ll 3lAirRE : W'lLLiAVi Ci'Eri’Enay 'A., 1!MJ5]. b3 Pin^biiiv 
Pavement. E.C ; and 58 Palace Court. A\h 
3lAtrE: KnWAKU Brantwoou, 3I.A.h>xon. A4.. Pjlo,. 
:j Rav muncl Building'-. W -C.l . and 139 Church Street, 
Cliel-ea. I''.A\*.3, 

3[p.h»]ij:: Le-l1e TH'.'Vias, 31 C. A.. 19M5^, 3 ihivaioud 
Budding-. AV.C.l ; and 3 SiiUif-? 31ount. Hamp-teaiL 
.Ml ir . Robert <_G:ori.l "J.. J high hleiiards Cru--, Bui.k-? ; 

<ind 15 Eier- Road, Ealing. A\* 13. 

I Unv im ’ B vsiE “.I , iPlo], 7 Soutli.unptou Stie* l. Bloom-- 
hury, W.C.i ; and 148 Ken-inuton Higli Stiet'i. \\' 8. 
R \M-hY : .8 Tanli:v (diiTRt HILL [A . IdUnj. 4») Gn-.it Rins' 11 
Mi'( et, AV.t' ; <iiid ' Htlm-dale.'' Keinptoii- Sinre\ 

'?* o'lT-MccNCRIEFi : WiLLTWl WaLTLK, 3I.C. A. I'Bgj, 
] I Gray'.- Inn Plac**, ami 13 Hair Str, et. AV.C.l. 
.'^viiTiiER- : AiLc’d . I lM)sb Skinner- Hall, 0 How gate Hdl. 

: ami tie* Man-i*. Bi-hop.^ Storttord. Hert- 
"'loxn: Hlnrv mm.ackr W'vloijti .h, I904j, 54 Xi'iih 
St icei. and Kniii- w ot)d. Sta j)!eeiov e. Taiuil**ii 

1 1 : \ No I. : hdi \r!j.- HiLHLKr 'd . 1801 i. go Dudlev Bo.id. 
Tunhiidg. \\*il-. 

'Ti N< n : IcDWiN .[\v]l- a PMjlf, 15 Goml Cliamln!-, 
Tljt Walk. Noiwicli : ami Rj\er-id<- Road. Noiuu Is. 
WinciMki?: (’(*\Kvi) Birdwoou I. l!H2|, li l-'nai 
Sln<*t ; and Wiil'l'itd. Ca\ci-liatn Hemlit-, Roadiimo 
Whil.^; Ervnk R le.J nali) I oil li> aI.. l892j. 34 Eiit-buiy 
lhi\(‘ment. K C.J : and S3 ihidininton Road, S.W 12. 

And till' lolhiwine )j,( (‘lit lale- who havi* d tie* 

I] nail t \ iJiL^ e.xaniiii.itjoii , - 

1>RI V [ R . ,\r'i III R 3 \ML-, Sur\cvoi'- < Mlic(', Gi()c< I- Had. 

Id on e.' St H ( t. Iv C 2 ; and S Idaiai'^ai S<piao . S W .3 
}cs( I) • A'lNtisr di.RnMl. A I ( lu te< ’ t - 1 1 1 -Clia I o('. \'f(lor .<1 

Memoi lal. ( \il( u! ta. 

Kirb V : Euvir N u Bi in r \ m. G. |> E . .7 Coedv Slo ( l . hi \< r- 
pool : and Gyi id. lit*. (h\ton, Birkenhead. 

S\xoY : Hi.nrvTho- . 22 G i( (‘iigah . Stalford ; 71 Ti niph* 
Row*, ihiminelnun , 9 .\ihert Square, .Man(*h(>ete r 
WduKix.'it^x : Steiuiex, Standard Buddings, Dallioiisie 
Squat’f*, Calcutta ; .iml Lingdali*, Bourrieinoiitli. 
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OLD EDINBURGH AND SOME OF ITS BUILDINGS. 

By Hekey F. Kerb, F.S.A. Scot. [A.]. 

Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 27th November, 1919. 

DIXBrEGH is unique in many of its characteristics. One of the most remarkable is the stoiy 
^ of the hills and valleys upon Avhich it stands. Were these not foimed by two opposing forces of 
^ Nature. Heat and Cold ? The volcanic fires raised the hills ; the grinding of the ice floes hol- 
lowed out the valleys. Arthur's Seat, Calton Crags, and the Castle Eock are greater and lesser lava 
uplifts of the great volcanic mountain that covered many square miles of countiy, and of which the 
Eentland Hills were outer spurs. This great mountain the icefields have swept away, except where the 
harder rocks have withstood the passage of the ice. Thus has been produced that wTstein crag and 
ea^^tern tail formation of hill — the western crag of hard rock protecting the softer eastern portion from 
being carried seawards by the advancing avalanche. 

Our immediate concern is. howTwvu’, with the characteristics of the city itself. As there w^ere time 
periods in the making of its site, so there w^re periods — three great periods — in the development of the 
towui. These w^ere the Military, the Ecclesiastical, and what may be called the Burghal Periods. 
These are arbitrary divisions, and not to be fixed by certain dates. The Military Period arose from the 
necessity of defence, first in using the *’ Castle Eock as the site of a hill fort, to be resorted to in 
times of danger. Subse<[uently a ^trong tow^er w as erected there, and a village of some sort grew on 
the lower (w'estern) surface of the rock. When the military powder became stronger, and the need of 
defence greater, the village was removed from the rock, and became the nucleus of a towm on the site 
of “ Castle Hill," about a bow-shot distance east of the castle. The castle and the great tow^er. built by 
])avid IL, dominated the site of old Edinburgh for centuries, David's Towner was erected in 1367-77, 
and was di^stroyed in the siege of the castle by Sir Wm. Drury in lo72. The position of this tow'er has 
quite recently been discovered. The sixteenth-century palace buildings at the south-east comer of the 
ca>tl(‘ almost adjoined this tower, the under w'alls of which WTre enclosed by the erection of the Half 
Moon Uattery afttu* lo73. Imhvd, in the lower storey of the Half Moon Battery there is the fragment 
of the ” Klodd(‘n Wall '’ still projecting from tlie old tower at its south-east angle. The position of this 
wall is also identified by the wadl-knoAvn drawing of the siege of the castle in 1572. Dowm from the 
ca>th' the High Stretd stndchi^s in dignified breadth to the Xetherbow* Port, then eastw'ards the road 
is prolonged by the Canongate through the ecclesiastical towmship in the precincts of Holyrood Abbey' 

E 
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A map of Edinlnirgli in the fifteenth century indicates the extent of the city as contained within 
the early stone wall. It started from the Wellhouse Tower, on the north of the castle (at the base of 
the rock), and ‘^kirted the existing marsh (the future North Loch). Then it abruptly turned up the 
castle bank southwards to what is now the east end of the “ Esplanade" : then across Castle Hill, 
and turning in a ^outh-easterly line crossed the West Bow, at the West Bow Port. From this point 
it took an easterly direction, although not a quite straight course, and at length turned northwards 
to the Xetherbow Poit. where Edinburgh of that date ended. 



As for the defence of the northern portion of the city, it is presumed that the wall proceeded from 
the Xetherbow Port some distance northwards, and that the craggy steepness of the north-eastern end 
of the hill, and the marsh on the north margin, reaching to the early wall (indicated above) served 
sufficiently for defence. Bound about the city outwith the walls were the sites of the ecclesiastic 
foundations. The Greyfriars Monastery was at the junction of the Grassmarket and Candleinaker 
Bow. The Kirk o’ Field (S. ^^lary's in the Field) was on the top of the slope rising from the Cowgate. 
Ihe Blackfriars ]\Iona>tery adjoined it, at the east end of the Cowgate. Trinity College Church, on the 
north of the town, wa^ almost overhung by the Calton Crags. 

Edinburgh is a conspicuous instance of the not uncommon arrangement of mediawal town^, 
having at one niid the caMle. the sign of military protection and domination : at the other end the 
great abbey, a later protecting and dominating force ; and between these the burgh with its church, 
and lolbooth, and the [leople s homes. As someone has >aid, the people Avere thus placed betAveen the 
upper and the nether mill stones and although history records the tyranny of militarv and ecclesiastic 
rule, it aLo records the overthrow of both by the burghers. The “ Flodilen Wall," so-called because 
It Avas ha>^tily formed after tln^ [)anic of that day, is easily traced, as in great part it used the boundaries 
of the monastic possessions, together Avith other existing Avails. Avhich Avert* i)artly reneAved and partly 
strengthened. It enclosed the Grassmarket on the Avest, Avent soutliAvards up the vennel, then crossed 
eastAvanh along the back of the later HerioCs Hospital, bounded the grounds of tiie Givyfriars to 
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Lireyfriars or Bristo Port, then eastwards and round the Blackfriars Yards, and encdosed the Cowgate 
at the east, and thence to the Xetherbow Port. 

Of the ecclesiastical development a great deal might be recalled. Of the Friaries, Black, Grey, 
and White, only tradition and some historical items remain. But of the three larger churches of the 
city we have some stones standing. There is of the great abbey of Holyrood only a remnant of the 
nave and part of the west front left. From recent excavations in the palace garden the complete 
plan of the church is laid bare ; but no trace of the conventual buildings has been discovered. Both 
the interior and exterior of the remains of the chapel are full of interest and charm, and are justly 
celebrated for excellence of design and skill in execution. St. Giles, the parish church, dates from the 
ninth century, but what can be seen is not earlier than the fourteenth century, and most of it fifteenth 
century ; the famous Crown being of seventeenth-century date. The interior of the church is rendered 
interesting as a historical ])atchwurk. It was vaulted in 13S0. After mid-fifteenth century a 
succession of chapels were added, giving breadth to the plan and beauty to the interior. In the 
fourteenth century the Moray Aisle, at the south side of the nave, was formed. In the fifteenth century 
the Albany Aisle, opposite the Moray Aisle ; and also the Preston Aisle, on the south side of the choir. 
In the sixteenth centuiy the small Chapman Aisle, ofi the Preston Aisle ; and the Lauder Aisle, to the 
eolith of the Moray Aisle, were added. The vaulting of the church was heightened in the fifteenth 
century, and the choir and transepts were lengthened during this later busy church-building period. 

In the fifteenth century there was erected part of a church whose history and design are too little 
known. This is Trinity College Church. Its history is pathetic. It was the latest to be built, it 
wa^ founded under august circumstances, and endowed munificently by Mary of Gueldres, the widow 
of King James II., in 1462. It was pulled down in 1849 to provide a siding for railway trucks. Tht' 
choir with its aisles, the central tower and transepts, and a sacristy were completed. It was a fully 
vaulted church and an excellent example of fifteenth- century design. Its importance may be 
gauged by comparing a bay of Holyrood, 8t. Giles, and Trinity College. Holyrood is, of course, an 
easy first both in design and scale, but the scale of St. Giles is inferior to that of Trinity College. In 
iieight alone Holyrood is 10 feet more than Trinity College, and Trinity College, in turn, 10 feet more 
than St. Giles (with its heightened vault). There i^ in the work at Trinity College Church, both in 
exterioi- and interior, a delightful freedom and vigour of design. From some scanty plans and the 
re-erected fragment of the choir and u})se, it has been possible to recall the appearance of this fine 
church. The apse shows great power as well as subtlety of design, and in its vault we have the com- 
] Jet ion of a most impressive interior. 8ome old photographs, sometimes with the stones numbered for 
re-erection, give some idea of the solidity of construction and characteristic design, the tracery of the 
south ti’cinsept window and the angle buttresses. Again, the bold flying buttres>es carrying the 
thriij^t of the choir vaulting o^'er the aiJe roofs. WTien in i)rocess of time it was elected to rebuild 
lliH church, it was found that not one-third of the old stones were available for the work, so only a 
poor fragment of the noble church is now incorporated with the modern church of that name in Jeft'rey 
street. 'Ihe furnishing of tlie church was as rich a:^ its endowment, and there is preserved in the 
8tat«‘ Apartments of Holyrood Palace the beautiful ])ainted altar piece. Great was the aim. generous 
wa^ the gift, but all was laid waste by blundering haste, and to-day Edinburgh is left so much the 
])oorer. 

In the third division of our subject — the Burghal development — we enter a somewhat varied 
atmosphere, an atmosphere tliat is charged with strong reminiscences of our immediate progenitors, that 
gives a feeling of familiar consciousnes.'- to our survey. Let us hope it cultivates a no less powerful 
spirit of reverence for all that is good and is gone. An early print by Holler show> the portion of the 
town from St. Giles to the Canongate Tolbooth, and shows at a glance the distinctive grouping of the 
town to the west of the Netherbow Port, and of the ecclesiastical township of the Canongate. Within 
the city walls the houses \vero built on narrow closes, conserving every foot of space, and piling storey 
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on storey ; in the Canongate, although the front of the street was gradually built upon, behind were the 
houses of many courtiers surrounded by large gardens. If we pursue our way from the site of Holler s 
view, on the south of the city, we will traverse the ancient road — now called the Plea<ance — and al tlj< 
foot of the hill pass the Cowgate Port on our left. From thence we would mount St. ]\Iary > Wynd to 
the Xetherbow Port. This wa*^ the eastern extremity of the city which w a- here guarded b\ tlii-' uieat 
gateway. It was the chief entrance for the city from the south (by St. Mary s Wyndj, froiii the east 
(by the Canongate), from Leith (by Leith Wynd). Thi> gateway with it> [)ortculli'> and tower and >piu‘, 
its circular angle totvers, reminiscent of the old palace at Holyrood, and its turnpike stairs, was an 
impressive and practical defence to the city. On passing westwards through it^ arclnvay w'e enter the 
city of Edinburgh. The locality of the Xetherbuw' wa-; unique, and view'ed from 100 yards u]> tiie ^treet 
the prospect was quaint and charming. The late Mr. Bruce Horn:? in a view' of thi^ (piartpr — 'the 
Xether Bow— sho^vs us on the left Anerum HoU'^e, Moubray Hou-e. Knox's Hou-e and Balmerino 
House ; the vista closed by the old gateway. With the exception of the Knox and Moubray hou-e'^ 
all are now gone. The Port it'^elf was pulled down in 1761, and so far a^ w'e know' it w'as the lirst 
mimicipal ” Improvement." 

The old Port was not in a state of decay ; but there seem> to have been some sort of epidemic for 
the removal of city gates at that time. London had removed its gates in 1760, and the magistrates of 
Edinburgh expressed themselves as apprehensive of the fortitied or fortiliable building being seized 
by rebelhous persons to the danger of the peaceful citizens. We can afford now' to look back upon this 
time, and in calmiess reflect on \vhat has been lost. Even had it been proved to have been an 
obstruction to traflic— wTiich it certainly was not, for wTiat traffic there or wa-< thme ? — there was a 
remedy. The gateway could have remained to mark the end of the city, and the abutting hou-^e^ 
slightly recessed or arcaded as to allow of a surplus of traffic to pa^s on either ^ide. Thus to-day 
thi- w'orthy example of Burghal defence might have ^tood to add it^ (luota to the impre-Mve old world 
tow'll. Knox’s and Moubray'^ Houses in the imiUKliate vicinity are object Ks-ons in the retention of 
these old buildings, and thus saving the buildings of the old city from t bought It-^^ demolition. 

It is not only on the sides of the main street'^ that the good old houses are loimd, i^ometime-- down 
the closes excellent examples are — or more accurately w ere — to be met with. Pnr examtfle, the Earl of 
Selkirk’s house in Hyndford Close, removed .'-ome years ago for a clergy hou^e. This w'as a unique 
building, with a tower supported on arches. It w'as one of our city treasures wiiich ought not to have 
been allow’ed to disappear. But, as so frequently happens, no one who cares about >uch things knew 
the danger it was in until the evil w'as done. 

A little further up the street w'as Blackfiiar^ Wynd, a Avynd full of ecclesiastical re^idence^, and 
almost every house of some distinction. There Avas at the head of the wynd Clerk of liahcuikA liou-'e, 
foi'merly Lord Home's. A little down the left side Ava^ a dooiway. Avith the richest lintel in th(‘ city, 
also Lauderdale House, and another Avith a projecting >tairea-e. and ou. On the rieht-lian<l Ad(' th(‘ 
Kegent Morton’s House L passed, Avhich is still Avith us, but .^horn of it^ timh(>r (Aerese(‘nc(‘'<- LeloA\ il 
a stone land Avith projecting timl^er galleries, and at the bottom llie ILirl of ()rkne\'> luai'^e -^tood. 
Then adjoining the Cow'gate and opposite the C)rkiie\ Hou^e \Nas the nio^t faniou'^ of all, (’aniinal 
Beaton's house. 

For some inexplicable reason it w'as decided to make a thoroiiglifare for traffic hei we(*ii tlie Cuwgat(‘ 
and the High Street. The only mod<* of doing so <e*emed to lla* Avi^dom of that day to makt* a TO foot 
street on the line of the old Avynd. This straight line of increased Avidlh ueci*ssitated the .--acritice of old 
buildings on one '^ide of the Avyiid, ^o unfort imately it was decidt'd to clear the ea^t >ide away the side 
that contained the best houses, amongst others the Cardinal's. As ill-luck Avould have it, by some 
error in levelling perhaps, it Avas found that as the new road did not suit the floors (d the old houses— 
or the floors of the old houses did not suit the fall of the street— the houses on the other side were re- 
moved also ! Only the Morton House escaped. One Avould have thought that as the Beaton House 
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Avas the mo-;t valuable, some plan would have been adopted to save it. With its gardens it was one of 
the most precious buildings of old time in the city, full of years, full of quaint ness, full of history ; but 
the straight street, of no moment and of no use. has ruthlessly swept it away along with its sympathetic 
comi)anion<. 

I Venture to draw attention to a solution that a little kindly con^ideration has produced, if a wider 
street i> necessary, either for traflic or for >anitary reasons. On the left i> shown the plan of the wynd 
d'' it wa-- : in the centre the plan as it i> : and to the right the plan a^ it might have been. In such a 
>cheine ^ome sacrihce is re([uired, but by this we had been able to save many of the old buildings and 
[)rovide a more picture'>que thorouLdifare in the process. Near the (’owgate. opposite Cardinal Bea+on's 
liume, two good houses ill the adioining clo-e have been incorporated witli the we^t side of the new 
>treet. The r^/al error was in the ide.i (.)f widening the wynd. Surely this, the most wonderful 


blackfriars* Wynd : EDI NBURcn 





thon)Uglifare in the old town, after the West Bow. might have gone umcathed even a^ a museum fur 
our (h‘^c(‘ndant> : and if a street for traflic were t^'.'.ential (which it is not) it might have been cut 
through where less interesting huilding> would ha\'e been disturbed. I can (juite imagine xame >ani- 
tary expert sagely nuittming " Sluin'> 1 ” Xo doubt from one point of view our friiaul is right : but he 
]>erchance taking a one-sided view of t he ([Uestion. 

Some peo[)le srtun to think that any old building if unoccupied must be luiiious : it iuhhI not be so. 
Some peo})le >eem to think that if old building'^ are tenanted they must be slums : it need not i)e so. 
Of course it often ha[)[>ens — it ]>erhaps mually is true — that our old building-« are slums. And all of 
u-- can agree in this that ^lums they must not remain. 'Ihere is no reason why they should continue 
to l)e shiim. Wdiv then i-' this .>^0 ? It is not the fault of the buildings : they are strong, in mo^t cases. 
an<l rt'ady for yi'ars of service : but they havi^ been ov(>rreached by the rapid advance of sanitation on 
th(‘ one hand, and on Bie other by their occupation by a lower clasrs of tenants than they were designed 

}’: 1 
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for. Put the people of one of these slum properties in a palace, and the palace ^vould be a slum in a few 
months. This truth is aPo seen by reversing the action. Place well-bred residents in what i> now 
a slum house, and it would gradually but surely become a sanitary dwelling. It is the tenant^, and 
not the houses that are to blame. Eai^e the moral tone of the people, and the ^lum question is '^olved. 
(3ur Town Council some time ago made an effort in this direction. They purchased Milne'> Court, 
a most interesting tenement of 1090 date. The houses were remodelled, iuit the exterior remained to 
tell its history in its own way. It is understood that there is no great profit to show on the transaction 
as an investment, because the cost of remodelling was seriou^ ; but even had there been a loss thn city 
was still the eventual gainer by having saved the old building from demolition, and thus retained the 
old world feeling of the locality. But note the crucial point : notwithstanding the improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the houses, the mental morale of the tenant^ >eenn in no way improvt*d. 
We cannot say like Lord Fisher “ Sack the lot 1*' but mu-t quietly nerve ourselves to the (]ue-tion ot 
the betterment of the people. 

Let us proceed up the High Street. The quaint panelled timber front of Allan Eam^ay'- "hop. 
that was a joy for years, ha< been displaced by the new building" of the North Bridge; w^^ "carcely 
realised that tliis auld farrant (old fa^hionedj tenement wa^ doomed, until we ^aw it “ wa^ not.*' 
On the opt^o^ite side of the "treet and a little west is the Tron C'hurch. In ITSS one of the early " im- 
provements " of the city father" wa:? initiated in the construction of Hunter Square. There w^re- two 
old ** lands '* or tenements which stood one block away from the west side of the church. By examining 
a plan of this -pot we can see that if the square had been contracted three Eet. the"e two great and 
impre""ive buildings might have been saved. At the time this happened thelo"Sof even so important 
buildings as the Black Turnpike and the Ciam"hell Turnpike wa" a comparatively >"mall matter. 
But this has been going on year after year ; one by one, or two by two, the old homes have di"anpear»ML 
So much that whereas in 17S8 the number of old buildings greatly predominated over new building", 
in 1919 the reverse is the case. In ITSS there were in the Historic Mile, from the Castle to Holyrood, 
clO"e" and Wynds ; to-day not one of the"e exists, if we except the White Horse Close, which is really 
a court. Again, in 17S8 there were fully 2,000 tenements of houses in this ^treet ; to-day there are les::- 
than 100, and of houses built before the eighteenth century not thirty. So now when an old land 
is threatened with demolition, it means the prospective destruction of a large fractional part of the old 
town. 

Above the Tron Church the lire of 1821 cleared out the majoilty of the houses to Parliament 
Square. But on the oppO"ite, or north >ide of the High Street there are ^ome more than re>})eetable 
links with the past. It must be borne in mind when dealing Avith old Edinburgh, it is not only the 
propertie" connected Avith the history of the city or the country that must be saved, nor, in addition to 
these, only some of architecturol merit : but oA’er and aboA^e the^^e there are others- — mo>tly of late 
date — AApich, Avithout history or outstanding merit, are "till j)osses>ed of that undefinahie. "uhtle 
llaA-our of past times that is not only A^aluable in the general artistic scheme. i)ut ab^^olutely iv(juired if 
any one is to uiider"tand the history of the making of the city. They may be "ometinies jilain. (^ven 
sometimes unlovely , yet they aiv -o distinctly unmodern ’’ as to be both arcliitpcturally and hi"toric- 
ally indir^pensahle as a part of tie* old city. 

Early in the nineteenth century. aaEoii Bank Street, as a continuation of the Earllien Eoiuid, 
had been made, a neAv ,"treet that ha" proved a meat improvement so far as tmftic i> coneta'inMl Ava" 
])rojected. This was the formation of (bv)rg(‘ IV. Bridge as a continuation of B<ink Street. connK-ting 
the north of the city Avitli the south across the old toAvn. But it Avas unfortun<it(‘ that a littb* niort* 
consideration aavis not given to its (‘tlVct upon the buildings and ap})earance of the old toAvn Avlncli it 
cut in tAvo. This is the luual fault of most “ im})roA'ement," *' : nothing i" con"idere(l except the 
immediate issue. On th^ AAa^stern side of Old Bank Clo"e there stood (TnurlayV Hoiisf*. AA'ondi rfnl, 
unique, and one of the most characteri."tic old hfiuse" of the city. Its puaiiit gal»los. it" dnnam-s. 
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corbelliixgs, turrets, and angle end, are full of interest. The bold and continuous fenestration of the 
first floor is as effective as it is original. In SommervilTs drawing the south (left hand) gable looks 
too flat in its pitch for Scottish work, but otherwise the sketch ^eems faithful. Besides its architec- 
tural merit thir? house has historical claims. Gourlay was a man of cou^^iderable wealth and import- 
ance and political influence. And consequently we can understand how it happened that this building 
was occasionally used as a (juar>i-State prison. Within its ma>sive doors were confined some notable 



West Bow, Gourlay’^ House, Advocates Close, axd Tolbooth. 


people : Kirkcaldy of Grange, the defender of the Ga>tle ; [Maitland of Lethington, the secretaiy of 
Queen Marv, Lord Home. Eegent Morton, and the Mar(]uis of Huntley amoim others. If one were to 
examine a plan of the locality, it would be plain that (rourlay's house in no way could have encroached 
on Melbourne Place. Indeed, if it had been left it would have been somewhat rece'^sed from the 
general ‘‘ building line/* and would have formed a picture of Mirpa^sing quaintne'^'<. 

Few intelligent visitors there are t(^ Kdinburgh who do not ask for Advocates' C'hxe. It was just 
o[)posite to St. Giles’s Church. Of all the many quaint closes of the town it was the most pieture>que. 
A< all closes were, it was narrow, and encroaching on it< narroAvne'^s there were out'^hots. and in the 
upper storeys further projections of timber work, so that one would think the houses on 0}q>osite sides 
of the close Avould almost meet. Indeed, there is tradition that coin'ersations were held 

across its s[)an. The Advocates’ Close had als(^ its historical side too full for mention here, but all is 
now tradition, and only a sorry ruin tlie spot looks uoav, with all the back buildings gone and some 
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warehouses lining one side of the steep way. Xo doubt, closes in their narrowness and conse(|uent 
darkness are not emblems of sanitary science, and are bound to be amended sooner or later. But the 
clearance here has been less wise than thorough. This close stood with one or two others in a >pecial 
class. Would that it, at leii'^t. had been kept in it^ entirety as an objectde.-^on of hi>tory of the way 
our forefathers lodged ; even though the houses were left unoccupied, it would form a marvellous 
tale of the pa^t. 

Across the street from Advocates' Clo^e is St. (nles's Church, and at the north-ea^t angle >tood till 
1817 the old Edinburgh Tolbouth — the Heart of Midlothian of Scott's novel. A jlaii of the city >hoAV> 
the position of the Tolbooth on the street, and the street is narrowed by this position. But thi-^ i- the 
recognised place for a Tolbooth of a Burgh in the centre of the High Street. Ba[)erN referring to the 
removal of the building always bring up the narrowness of the thoroughfare. It i< a question if thi^ 
narrowing at the Town House was not for -strategic rea.^on^. However that may be. one i)eculiaiity 
of the High Street of Edinburgh was that it ne\'er wa>*, and never could be, a thoroughfare. Xo trallic 
comes to it or from it. exee})t to or from itself. Throughgoing traffic naturally declines to climb up 
and climb down again, and therefore always take> the lower roads round the old town. The idea of 
considering any but local traffic is absurd. The local traffic there even to-day E a negligible quantity. 
At the wor>t. the removal of the 7 feet timber pro jections from the front of the houses, as has since l^een 
done, would have '^erved every practical nece>''>ity. And the last argument of all is that our treasured 
pos^e^-ioiis sometimes cause u^ >ome concern : but that i> not a sufficient reason for throwing them 
away. Xow. in order that you may be able to appreciate what the old building wa^, I show a drawing 
founded on a careful study of many old ])rint^ and sketches. Its history can be given in a few wc.u'd-, 
and my reading of it-* history ditf'ers somewhat from that usually told. It was in 1386 that Eobert II. 
gave to the Burgh the [)lot of ground upon which the Tolbooth :^tood. By the look of it, it is of two 
date^. the eastern block — of somewhat eccle>ia^tic >tyle of the fifteenth century, and the western block 
of late sixteenth or early >eventeenth century. Mliere is the Tolbooth of 1386. or immediately >ub>e- 
(pieiit ? Xow I hold that it is highly probable that U 2 )on the >ite in 1386 there was a building, or failing 
that the Tolbooth was built immediately after possession of the site. Then nearly a century later the 
BellliOLi-e wa^ added to the ea'>t. Ere long, we read that the Tolbooth wanted repair.-. One would 
think that a strong building of a century and a half could scarcely be in ^?uch a -orry state : hence the 
-inrgestion of an old building ,-tanding on the site in 1386. In 1571 >o dangerou> was it> >tate that 
*’ the tour was taen doon " Ithe tower was taken down). If it were built in 1386) it wa< then two 
Centuries old, but it was probably much older. Late in the 'sixteenth or early in the seventeenth, the 
new western block was erected, and it is the>e two blocks which com[)Osed the Tolbooth that was demo- 
lished in 1817. One of the puzzles of the old })rints wvis the existence of two large arched wdn<low^s on 
the north front. Thi'^ riddle is solved if w^e accept the arcaded grouml stonw of the restoration, which 
tit- in exactly with Sime’s drawdng. Arcading was a very common feature of buihling of that date : 
oj>posite and a little farther east there existed at one time a five-arched ground storey, at WariBton 
(lo-e ; Oladstoiie''^ land in the Lawmmarket has two arches on its ground door front, and further 
instances w'ere to be seen in some of the tenements of the AVest Bow. 

Thus and thus the los^(^s of Edinburgh w'ere multiplied, and thus the old buildings disa})})eared 
one by one from the streets and closes oi the old city. () for a wider vision, so that we may be led to 
preserve the -pint and atmosphere of the old towm, and act before it is too late ! Just above Advocates' 
(.’lor>e i- Byre's Close, and at tin* foot of it there >tili remain'^ a high tenement inhabitj^l at one tiim* bv 
the (’ommandator Botlnvell (wdio married Queen i\fary and Bothwell). It is strong in it^ masonry, l)ut 
the roof of the great semi-octagonal bay to the north in a terrible ^tate of disrepair. How are we to 
-ave such beautiful and historical remnant^ Tmprovt meiits mu^t come, but may wisdom come 
with them. Late in the sixteenth ceaitury there was a revolt against the narrow close construction, 
and the earliest instance w*e have to show is the doul)le court at Eiddle> Court in tin* Lawminarket, 
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including Bailie Macmorraid^ house with its panelling and ceilings. A century later (Ihl)Oj on the other 
^^ide of the street a large and more airy conception was contrived in Milne's Court (part of which has 
recently been remodelled). In 172*2 a still larger scheme was projected in James's Court : and then 
there came on in close succession Brown Square, Argyll Square, within the city walh, and out>ide of 
their confines Alison Square and (leorge Square, which is in area almost equal to St. Andrew S(|uare. 
Before George Square wa^ built the -.cheme of Craig had been designed for building on the iiigh ground 
on the north side of the Nor Loch, where Princes and George Streets now are : and the North Bridge was 
opened. Owing to the developments that occurred in the centre of the old town some losses of tine old 
houses must have occurred. But, fortunately, in their place there were erected houses of decided merit, 
for example, at Biddles Court, Milne s Court, and so on. But in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century *’ Improvements '' the losses have not such counter balancing gains. In the post-Beformation 
destruction and decay of our churches, serious los-'es have occurred with not one compensating gain. 
The demolition of the Netherbow Port. Selkirk's house, and the series of eccle^iatical residences of 
Blackfriars' Wynd and Strichen’^ Close, are solid black losses. The two grim ancient tenements (the 
Black and the Clamshell Turnpikes) have only the uninteresting classic of Hunter Square to show us in 
their place. And in^^tead of the curious and genuinely Scottish features of Gourlay's house we have 
only the tame lineaments of Melbourne Place. Of Advocates' Close only ruins are left, and of the Old 
Tolbooth not a stone. 

And now we come to the Cattle Hill, and the West Bow, where perhaps the gravest destructions 
of all have to be acknowledged. These losses are not only in stone and lime, in timber quaintnes>es 
and plaster decorations, but losses of genuine pecuniary assets to the citizens. The loss to History 
and Art is great ; so is the actual and prospective loss in money revenue. New Edinburgh with all 
it> beauties calls many people from far to visit it. But where New Edinburgh attracts its thousands. 
Old Edinburgh attract-^ its tens of thousands, to spend their days and dollars in our ^>treets. A century 
ago. even fifty years ago, Old Edinburgh might have been saved, and it would have vied with any old- 
time city in Europe. But to-day even in the restricted district of the Historic Mile (between the Cattle 
and Holytood), there is only a fragment of the old remaining. Are we to stand idle and see this fragment 
disappear 2 Are we to let these derelict tenements remain as slums '? Alas I that is what our father^ 
did : and we are not entirely free from blame. We have been too long asleep regarding this matter. 
Let us awake to the danger and bestir ourselves to achieve the saving of what remains. Let us clear the 
>hame of slumdom from its old lands,’’ and make them the wholesome dwellings of happy people. 

We have only time to mention some losses on the Cattle Hill. Sommerville's Land was one of 
our thoroughly characteristic Scottish timber houses : it was taken down for the erection of the 
Moncrieff Hall. It adjoined Milne’s Ccmrt. and each of these formed a charming contrast to the other ; 
]\riine's Court solid, regular, long and high : Sommerville’s Land comparati^■ely narrow, and imstling 
with irregularities and overhanging gables. Immediately west of Sommerville’s Land was the Gui>e 
group of historic houses, so-called because the most historic of them was the richly-adorned palace of 
(^ueeii Mary of Guise. The group included the Laos Deo House, and Hope House and other good 
examples of Edinburgh buihling. On the other sidt^ of the street many houses of well-known families 
were cleared away. But all these, and more which we cannot even mention now. were as nothing com- 
pared witli the loss of the West Bow, Before maps and views were thought of, ]>efore tradition lisped 
its story, back in the days of primitive man, wluai he built on the rock a refug(^ from his enemies, the 
line of the West Bow was trodden by his feet. After these earlit'st days it became the horse track of 
mediaeval times, and later the State Entry to the city in its ancient prime. Eortunately for us, Thomas 
Hamilton (the designer of the Boyal High School, amongst other notable works), made canTul drawings 
of both sides of the Most Bow, as it was before demolition. ^Mounting uj) the stet*p hill we see on our 
left as we leave the Gra>smarket, the houses belonging to the Knights Templars, a few of which >till 
remain. At the first turn, and facing down to the Grassmarket, is the house of Lord Provost Stewart 
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a staunch supporter of the Pretender in 1745. Later the house was the birthplace of Donaldson, the 
bookseller who founded Donaldson's Hospital. Progressing eastwards we note some quaint houses, 
and then come to the bend at which the West Bow Port was. This port was the most ancient gateway 
to the city, and it was within this line that the city grew, and only in later years were house:? erected 
soutli of this Port. Above this gateway — as we climb northwards — we see the old As^^embly Pujoms 
with their projecting gallery. Here tht^ youth and beauty of the city danced and flirted. Next door L 
the home of Lord Paithveii, who rose from a ^ick bed to stab Eizzio in Holyrood Palace. Parther up 
there are other land^ which are none the worse of having scant records of hi^tory. The head of the Bow 
was nicture^que in the extreme. l)f the we^t ^ide it was difficult to obtain a view owing to the clo:?e 
presence of the ugly Weigh-house. But with a little imagination we can conceive the effect of the 
towering tenements, with high gables and lofty chimney stacks. All these were swept away in the 
construction of the As>embly Hall. Johnstone Terrace, and St. John's Free Church. The East Bow 
Head is the more famous of the two. The quaint timber block and the massive stone blocks adjoining 
are. with their history, only a memory. There was no senile decay about these tenements, but to satisfy 
some modern idea they weiv removed. 

Descending the steep thoroughfare and looking upon the east side we have, a few blocks down, a 
tenement with a square-headed pend which led to a dark court where the notorious Major Weir lived 
hi- dark life. Again we arrive at the place of the Port, just a plain pointed archway with a portcullis 
f according to Gordon of Eothiemay's map). Beyond the Port was the Clockmaker's Land with 
Eomieu's strange astrological sign between two of the upper windows. Going now westwards we pass 
some curious looking buildings, doubtless vdth private histories as interesting as their appearance, but 
these details are unknown. We can as we go discern some instances of ground door stone arcading, in 
groups of two and three arches. The well-known Mahogany Land is conspicuous in the centre of this 
stretch, with its gable above and timber gallery below. At the corner is a timber-fronted house, of 
which we see also the other side as we turn and descend to the Grassmarket. I think it may be fairly 
identihed as the house of the Napiers of Wrichtshouses. The last few houses are still with us. 

We cannot linger here as we would like amongst the galaxy of wondrous houses on this wondrous 
thoroughfare ; but ere we leave this old-world :?treet — steep, imique, antique— we cannot but wonder 
how it wa-^ doomed, as of all others the most charming relic of the past. Advocates' Close, Blackfriars’ 
Wynd, the Netherbow Port, and the Tolbooth, were grievous wounds, but the senseless destruction of 
the West Bow was the greatest crime of all. There was in those days a craze for new thoroughfares, 
and one (an absolutely unnecessary one as the future has shown) was from the Grassmarket to the High 
Street. It must be admitted that the West Bow was of no use as a traffic thoroughfare. So at length 
(for it was not done in a hurry) Victoria Street was formed. A little thought, a little consideration 
would have shown the projectors that if in place of swinging the street in a curve to the north, they had 
swung it to the south, only two old tenements of the old street would have been sacrificed, in place of 
the whole Bow being destroyed. It is to be feared that the projectors did not care ! Better still, if 
the new street had started from the Grassmarket at Heriot Bridge, and swung up the hill behind some 
old houses there, and j>a'^sed the north end of Givyfriars’ Churchyard, crossed the Candlemaker Eow by 
a i)ridgte and then debouched on George IV. Bridge, it would have had a good gradient for a traffic 
>treet, would have had equal fening value to Victoria Street, and would have left the West Bow quite 
untouclual. 

O rare West Bow ! The quaintest of the quaint, so consistent in its inconsistencies, so full of 
corners and surprises * with its solid cliff-like lands, its frail timber galleries, its towering chimneys and 
gable<. and curiously perched dormers. If it had been left as an historic and artistic treasure what pride 
the citizens would have in its possession, and what a rare wonder for the stranger who enters our gates. 
Shade of Madame Eoland forgive the parody, ** 0 ! Improvement, what crimes have been committed 
in thy name ! '' 
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In the last few minutes at our disposal we can only lightly touch upon the (rra^smarket. the C o^^- 
gate and the Canongate. Not far from the foot of the West Bow is a narrow old house with noteworthy 
characteristics. The adjoining tenement is condemned. e are led to hope that from the Report of 
the Director of Housing even this house adjoining the older one on the we>t i< to be remodelled, and 
therefore its more valuable neighbour will probably be safe. All of us are moie or le» familiar with 
the great tenement in the Cowgate that form^ the north side of the quadrangle of the old iailors Hall. 
It is just opposite the building of the S.S.C. Society. It is a building of some historical im})ortance. a-s 
attached to the Tailors' Hall. It was at one time thought that it would be jailled down, but an en- 
lightened consideration will, it is hoped, prevent this. It is >ugge^ted that these hou>e'!. ^tout in tin* 
masonry and interesting in a hundred details, should not be demolished, but })ut to some }air])Ose, and 
thus save them from the spoilers* hands. It is to be regretted that in the Cowgate there now remain 
very few old buildings, and the old houses which were the suburban residences of nobler. I’hurch digni- 
taries, and wealthy merchants are almost ail SAvept away. In the Canongate we are a little more fortu- 
nate. Walking down past Morocco Land on the left, and the dormered front of old Playhouse Clo>e 
on the right, we still aLo rejoice in the presence of Moray House, Avith it> bold stone balcony to the 
street, and its rich plastered domed ceilings inside. These fine ceilings are reminiscent of similar Avork 
in the halls of Glammis and CraigieA’ar Castles. 

It may cause ^^ome surpri-e that a member of the Toaa'u Council has a proposal of a *' great im- 
proA'ement,*’ A'iz., the pulling doAA'ii of that part of the north side of the Canongate from XeAv Street to 
the Canongate Tolbooth. Like every other imt)roA^ement Ave may grant that it is Avell inteiitioiied. 
but AA'ith the effects of other " Improvements ” in our mind, this more drastic one may AA’ell take oui 
breath aAvay. But more : the propo-^al is not only to pull doAAui the^e old edifices, but to replace tln-m 
with quasi-replicas of old houses which were done to death in former years 1 Amongst other- to be 
->AA^ept aAvay are Lord Kame-'s house, a late eighteenth century hou-e ^et back from the -treet. but 
unfortunately a later tenement was allowed to be built on its front garden. This i^ the only hou'-e of 
that type in the Canongate. Then beloAV this are the Shoemakers* Lands, and Hall, the Bible Land, 
-o-called because of the text sculptured on the open Book above the doorAvay. These tenement- haA^e 
interesting fene-tration, being nicely groU})ed, and Inwe mullion^ (quite uncommon at that date}, and 
OA'er the large block the turnpike stair has a circular stunted tOAver ri>ing aboAu* the eaves, and this i^ 
covered by an ogee slated roof. Another good old house next the Tolbooth is marked for -laughter — 
a hou-e quaint and -trong. and mercifully AAuthout a hir^tory. The-e tenement-, Ave may be -ure. are 
not models from a >anitarv point of AueAv : but they are stout and strong, and can haA'e their interior 
remodelled, and thus retained to preserve the face " of the old city. 

This brings us doAvn to one of the mo-t impres-iA^e part- of the old tOAAm, Avluit might be called the 
Huntly firoup — the Tolb<joth tind the Canongate Church, and tin* re-tored Cro.-s and Wt*ll. on the 
one .-ide of the >treet, and on the -outh side Huntly Hou-e and it- neighbours. Avhich in whole mu-t be 
-aA'ed. Huntly House. Avith two -tone under— torevs, heavy C(.)rbelled course, and in-eribe<l [)anels, 
i- the central figure of the group. The lettered panels hav(* given it tin* naiiU' of “ The Sp(*aking Ihai-e.” 
Above the -tone -toreys a timber [)rojecting -toivy and thive gal>les — a good examj^le of it- clas^. 
I'his house is for -ale. and t^artly condemned. It is in riii-er.ibl(* r»*pair. What is to be done with it ? 
Ihe low* arcliAVay under the ea-t gable i- a pend leading to Bakelajuse ('lo^e, from Avhich Ave can -ee ])art 
ot the hack of Huntly Hou-e — a favourite -ketching -ubj(*ct, witli it- odd]y--paced wiinlow-, and its 
Uiihle and chimneys. On the east -ide of the (To-eis the la-t reanaining hou-e Avith a complete torecourt, 
AcTieson s House. Lhrough the ojx*!! dooiway of the Cour(^ AVe g(‘t <i nice peep of the (‘iit ranee of the 
old mansion, and over the Avail Ave see the strong seA*enteenth century AVtdls and tiieir donui*r-. so 
tyi)ical of the Scottish home of that (bitta 

We mu-t noAV draAv this ratad and rugged survey to a clo-e. A feAv yards doAvii th<* -tr(‘et is Xisb(‘t 
of Dirleton - Hou-e, all of stone, AA*ith a rece-sed stair towel*, a iu.is>i\"e g<ihle on the -treet, and a -quaiv 
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corbelled outshot at the eastern side. The back of this house is as interesting in its way as that of 
Huntly House. A few doors down is BulTs Close, with a plain but worthy timber gable showing to the 
street. It is at present condemned, but we trust it will fall into the category of those to be remodelled 
and not of those to be destroyed. Some people would be content if all the houses of historic moment 
were saved ; we may stretch a point and say that those of architectural merit should also be retained. 
But if our descendants are to have any idea of the former appearance of old Edinburgh, there are many 
buildings large and small that must be left, that the development of the city in its buildings may be 
understood. No houses, however sanitary, can ever take the place and serve the purpose of the old 
** lands.*' The-;e old dwellings must be left in their outward appearance, and remodelled within, so 
that they can be called ” ^lums '* no more. If such an enlightened policy is adhered to, then people 
from far and near {as at present) will continue to flock to the ancient capital of Scotland : and if these 
old dwellings are slums no more, but clean and wholesome, occupied by contented people, then their 
memories of their sojourn in our old city will be all the more pleasant. 


THE ZEEBEUGGE HEMOEIAL 
GOMPETITIOX DESIGNS. 

In the gloom and anxieties of the spring of 1918, 
following hard on the great retreat and the enemy 
thrust for Hazebrouck in Aprd came the gallant 
audacity of the sea attack on Zeebrugge on St. 
George's Dav, an exploit which not only stimulated 
the morale of the Allies, but had the further practical 
result of making the harbour, as was the intention, 
useless as a submarine base. It is proposed to com- 
memorate this epic feat of arms by a monument 
on the quav between the Mole and the gates of the 
canal lock, a site particularly fitting as being in the 
very centre of the action : on the one side is the spot 
where Sandford's gallant submarine, that humanly 
guided torpedo, blew up under the ^lole viaduct, 
and on the other is the canal mouth, the main objec- 
tive of the attack. For this purpose the Anglo- 
Belgian Union obtained the services of an expert com- 
mittee — consisting of iSir George Frampton, K.A., Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A,, Mr. Marion Spielmann, M. Paul 
Lambotte, M. Jules Brunfaut, M. Eousseau, and M. 
Eyelaudt — to organise and assess a competition open 
to British and Belgian architects and sculptors. The 
committe(‘ has now made its award, and the designs, 
mainly modtJs. were recently on exhibition at the 
E.LB.A. Galleries in Ma<ldox Street. 

It is an occasion to commemorate rather the deed 
than the dead, and such a monument should be not 
funereal, but triumphant. And in the second place it 
must be, obviously, of suthcient scale and vigour to 
stand by the sea and the big things of the sea- ships 
and harbour, Jlole and lighthouse. The winning de- 
sign, No. 38 (MM. Dujiont and 8molderen), with its 
dominating figure of 8t. George in triumph on tln^ top 
of a pylon some 50 ft. high, and its strongly modelled 
bronze figures in conflict at the base, is a line solution 
of the ])roblem, and, sobered under the influence of 
mason and bronze-(*aster, should make a memorial not 


unworthy of the deed. No, 32 {Messrs. T. S. Tait and 
W. R. Dick), an obelisk about 75 ft. high, with a band 
of bronze figures in high relief round the base, is 
nearly as good, but it lacks the triumph of the other. 
No. 39 (Messrs. B. Clemens and E. F. Tomlins), a 
half-roused lion on a pyramidal base, is monumental, 
but seems rather to suggest defence than victory, and 
(in spite of the destroyer motif in its decorative band) 
is not so original. 

The remaining designs may be grouped under two 
heads, the obelisk form and the memorial building. 
Examples of the latter are No. 5, recalling the Temple 
architecture of the Aztecs ; No. 15, with its colossal 
figures and stepped buildings, breathing the ancient 
might of Nineveh : No. 17. a pa^dlion built in diminish- 
ing cubes ; Nos. 31 and II, of Pagoda form : No. 36. 
a lighthouse, heraldry and figures : and No. 35, 
where the wrecked V i)idictive has become a chapel 
between pylons. Do look, too, for the triumphal arch 
to which the legend is attached “Approximate esti- 
mate of this project from the ground line Hundred 
Thousand Pound," 

Those of the obelisk form are too many to specify 
in detail. On the whole they seem to sufler from 
being too gentle and peaceful — for examphu No. 23 
and No. 3 (pleasantly drawn). AVith their pollarded 
trees and cypresses they ask for a park to adorn, not 
a coastline and a horizon of sea. With a war so va'^t 
and real and bloody and significant still, as it were, at 
our doors, it is surely out of place to go to the middle 
ages for their armoured knights and to Rome for her 
triremes. Of the grimmer sort are No. 24. twin towers 
with St. George on horseback riding through : No. 20, 
Nos. 12 and 13, which smell of sulphur and call for 
some demon apparition : and No. 9, which is spoilt 
by a loss of scale at the base. On the whole it is a 
most interesting exhibition, and a comment on 
national characteristics : where we are bad we tighten 
into primness ; where the Belgian is bad he falls into 
licence. 


W. G. Newtox [ A .], 
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CUERESPUXDENCE, 

Christopher Wren, his Son, and “ Parentalia.” 

To the Editor, Journal — 

Dear Sir, — I was sorry that I could not be present 
when my old friend Mr. Sydney Perks read his very 
interesting Paper on " London Town Planning in 
1666/* I appreciate his investigations, but with all 
complaisance find it goes against the grain to read his 
animadversions upon AYren and severe strictui*es on 
the son, who appears to have been a high-minded 
gentleman. 

When Evelyn, on the 13th September, 1666, 
presented to the King a plot for a new City with a 
discourse on it, they were accompanied by a survey of 
the ruins. AVith regard to AA^ren's survey, ParentaUa, 
as my friend reminds us, narrates : “Dr. AAAen . . . . 
immediately after the Fire took an exact Survey of 
the whole Area and Confines of the Burning, having 
traced over, with great Trouble and Hazard the great 
Plain of Ashes and Ruins.” The plotting of AAAen 
and Evelyn do not agree as to the limit of the damage 
by fire, but it might be supposed that AAAen produced 
a reliable plan after examining and ascertaining the 
condition of the City "with general comprehensiveness 
— after a survey not obscure but exact in regard to 
what he had to tell. In other words, AAAen made a 
wide and comprehensive survey, and it appears to me 
his son claims nothing more, though I admit I migh ■ 
be mistakt n. 

Air. Penrose wrote (D-Y.R.) : " AAAen, as virtual 
Surveyor- General, felt it was his duty to prepare a 
scheme for the rebuilding of the City,” and it is credi- 
ble that he did this pursuant to the royal commands. 
(Parentcdia, 267). 

As virtual Surveyor- General and one of the three 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown he was 
equipped, and, thus appointed, was in the position 
subsequently to control the course of affairs. Designs 
doubtless were submitted to him for approval. As a 
(Commissioner of course he made arrangements with 
the City authorities, who assisted, as was intended, in 
much routine and other work ; and chief or special 
assistance assigned to Hooke is acknowledged. It 
appears that AAAen received no such official designa- 
tion as supposed (or thought to be implied) by his son, 
of whose brief introduction in diction of the time 
the substance, however, remains, and is accounted 
for : ’‘Dr. Christopher AVren was appointed Surveyor- 
general and principal Architect for rebuilding the 
whole City ; the Cathedral Church of St. Paul ; all 
the parochial Churches (in Xumber Fifty-one, enacted 
by Parliament, in lieu of those that were burnt and 
demolished) with other publick Structures ; and for 
the Disposition of the Streets ; A Charge so great and 
extensive, incumbent on a single Person, disposed him 
to take to his Assistance Air. Robert Hook, Professor 
of Geometry in Gresham College, to AA^hom he assigned 
chiefly the Business of measuring, adjusting, and set- 
ting out the Ground of the private Street-houses to 


the several Proprietors : reserving all the publick 
AA^orks to his own peculiar Care and Direction.” 

I suppose all the men who quickly prepared plans 
for the rebuilding of the City had some opinion of 
themselves, and if AAAen knew, and rightly, his own 
powers, still, judging from his character, his chief 
concern was for a fine city and worthy buildings. 
I do not, of course, suggest that Air, Perks implies 
that AAAen was avaricious. Yet the vi(*w that he was 
determined to be architect for as many large buildings 
as possible — even related to the other suggestion that 
he was ultra-ambitious— is open to misconception. 
His disinterestedness is matter of history, and it ought 
not to be overlooked that he received only £300 a vear 
(in money of the time) as architect for the Cathedral 
and all the churches. His son testifies : “ Xever- 
theless he was content with this small allowance nor 
coveted any additional profit, alwavs preferring the 
public service.*' 

The son's description of his father's proposed lav- 
out is accounted for by supposing it tallied with an 
authentic plan seemingly not extant — the “ plan to be 
annex’d,” notified in “the margin of the AIS. of 
Parentalia. This I think would be the condition 
arrived at by my friend. — Yours faithfully, 

Harry Sirr [F.]. 


Dividing the Profession. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A., — 

Sir, — There are certain points in the letter of 
Air. Alaurice B. Adams in the last issue of the Journal 
which, in my opinion, require some comment. Air. 
Adams states that the wholesale blackballing of candi- 
dates last June left the Council no course but to take 
effective means to set that matter right. He, however, 
doubts the wisdom of the method proposed to be 
adopted— namely, the suspension of By-laws 10 and 
11. I cannot see, if the matter must be rectified, what 
other course is open to the Council ; but my contention 
is that no rectification is necessarv. 

The course of action adopted by Air. Adams and 
those other members who blackballed the candidates 
was perfectly constitutional, and the result is that the 
rejected candidates are debarred from further candi- 
dature for a period of twelve months, six of which are 
already expired. Aleanwhile the Council have the 
op 2 )ortunity of further examining the credentials of 
the gentlemen concerned and recommending those 
for election who will come within a definite ruling as 
to the date of passing the Intermediate Examination. 
If these gentlemen are then elected, as will more than 
probably be the case, I fail to .^^ee that any severe 
hardship will have been inflicted. It is difficult to 
understand how Air. Adams should think that the 
issue was raised to divide the Institute wlnm the only 
objection taken at the »Special General Aleeting on the 
1st December 1919 was to the extension of aniilready 
sufficientlc graceful concession, thus providing a 
means for the election as Associatr-; of those who had 
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Lad ample opportunities of qualifying long before 
the commencement of the Great War. 

With regard to the reference made to the alleged 
concerted action of the Official Architects’ Association, 
I have no doubt that Mr. Maurice B. Adams* remarks 
will be answered very fully by those better informed. 

The other point Mr. Adams makes is the chronic 
failure on the part of Associates who, he suggests, do 
not recognise their personal obligations to the Institute 
to become Fellows. In this connection it is probably 
not realised that, in accordance with the present con- 
stitution, there are quite a number of senior Associates 
debarred by the seveit year " practice " stipulation 
from candidature as Fellows, though by their work, 
often produced anonymously, and the length and 
extent of their experience, their claim might well 
justify transference to that grade: and I suggest that 
if clause 3 of the Charter referring to the election of 
Fellows were extended to admit of their candidature 
a great number at present debarred might avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Arthcr W. Sheppard [A.]. 



9 Conduit Street, London, W., 10th Junuary 19'20. 

CHRONICLE. 

The R.I B.A. War Memorial. 

The Memorial which, as already announced, the 
Council have decided to erect at the Institute, will take 
the form of a tablet bearing the names of members 
who lost their lives in the War. The design of the 
Memorial will be the subject of a competition limited 
to members and students who served in His Majesty's 
Forces during the War. The conditions of competi- 
tion are being prepared by the Competitions Com- 
mitte(‘ and will be made known as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, as it is feared that there may be names 
missing from the B.I.B.A. Roll of Honour, the assist- 
ance of members and non -members in making it 
complete is earnestly solicited. To facilitate their co- 
operation, the list as compiled from the latest informa- 
tion received at the Institute is here printed. 

Honorary Fkll<uv 

Kitchener of Khartoum : Fiokl-Mai^hal Ik.rL 
HoNOTIAKV A^'5oCI\TL 
DonalH'xin : Sir Hav k. 


s. 

Corbett : Alfred Edward. Capt.. Border Regt. 

Fletcher : Herbert Phillips, B.S.O., Croix ih Guerre, Major, 
R.F.C. 

France : Arthur Alderson. 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineoi*&, 

Halley: James Mitchell White, Major. Royal Engineers. 

Live.say : G eorge Augustus Bligh, Lieut., South Wales 
Bonle rers. 

Lines : Roland Walter, Lieut., Canadian Expeditionaiy 
Force. 

Associates. 

Aflams : Laurence Kingston, Lieut., Tth King's I.ivcrpool 
Regt. 

Aitken : Andrew Danskine, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engiiieoi*. 

Alexander: George Luard, Capt., London Regt. (attached 
Stall). 

Barrow: Spencer Ell wood, Lieut., 5th Bn. King's Own 
Royal Lancaster Regt. 

Barry : Francis Renton, Capt., 5th (Reserve) East Suircy 
Regt. 

Baiisor : Thoma> Paul. 2iid Lieut., Shrop^^liire Light 
Infantry. 

Bennett ; James. Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Bennett : Phillip Hennis, Capt., 5th Lancashire Regt. 

Binning : Alan, Sergt., London Scottish. 

Bowmass : .James Everitt, Princess Patricia's Canadian 
Light Infantry. 

Braithwaite : James Ellis. Private, West Yorks Regt. 

Bull : Joseph William, 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineei-s. 

Cable : Jam^^s Sydney, Lieut., Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Callender; George Wilfred. Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Carmichael : David Arthur, Lieut. 

Clark ; Walter Llewellyn, Capt., Royal Flying Corps. 

Cow’dell : Charles' Joseph Morton, 2nd laeut.. Royal 
Engineers. 

Cubey : Joseph Berkeley, Capt., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Davies : Joseph Charles Gladstone, Lieut., Egypt Exp. 
Force. 

Dunn : Oi^rald Morton, 2nd Lieut., Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Diirrant : Arthur Michael, Capt., Royal Engineei-s. 

Eaton : Charles William, Capt., Leicester Regt. 

Finning: Leonard John, Sergt., 24th Bn. (>th Australian 
Infantry Brigade. 

Fra-^cr: Henr 3 ' Hubert, Lieut., 3rd Yorks Regt. 

Hibson : Edmund Heibert, Lieut.. Roj’al Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Gorringe : Wilfred Stuart. 

Hrilfin : Douglas MorlejN 2nd Lieut., King's Liverpool 
Ri-gt-* 

Gri>sell : Francis, Lieut., Coldstream Guards. 

Coaind : John Kingston. 2nd Lieut., Rojal West Kent 
Rogt. 

Gutte ridge : Richard Howard. 2nd Lieut., London Regt. 

Had wen : Noel Waugh. Capt., Duke of Wellington s Regt. 

Hartmann : Charles Herbert, Lieut., Roj^al West Kent 
Regt. 

Hill : Claude Edgar, St afi- Sergt., Ro\*ol Arm 3 - iMedical 
Corjis. 

Honan : ilatthew’, Capt., South Lancashire Regt. 

Hoolo}' : Tom Williams on, 2nd Lieut., Durham Lisht 
liifantiy. 

Hors Held : John Nixon, Lieut.. Ro 3 'al Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. 

Houston : William WAdie. 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineeif. 

Ho 3 'le : Wilfred, RoaeI Fusiliers. 

Hunter: George Edward, Capt., 6th Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

I xe r : S A’d ne y Ho w a rd . Lie u t . , Ro A' al Naval \'o ’ 11 n te e r 
Reserve. 

Kay : George Alexander, 2nd Lieut.. 2nd Notts? and DcrbA' 
^ Regt. 

Eeeeh : William Leonard Boghui^t. R- He man. 9th County 
ol London Regt, 
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Lovel! : Charles Ernest. Lieut.. Royal Engineers. 

Lowes: Albert Edward, A.S C.. Oth Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Mackenzie : Gilbert Marshall, Capt., Seat'orth Highlanders, 
Meikleham ; David Lang. Lee.-CorpL, Royal Engineers. 
Milne : David, 2nd Lieut.. Hants Cyclist Batt. 

Minor: Philip, Lieut., Durham Light Infantry. 

Norle\ : Albert Carr. Lancashire Regt. 

Pap worth : Alfred Wyatt. 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
Petch : Ernest Scott, Private, R03MI Scots Regt. 

Phillips : Louis Augustus, Sergt., Public Schools Bn., 
Roj^al Fusiliers. 

Philp: Richard Manning Haig. Capt.. Royal Field Artilleiw. 
Pilling: Perej' Cunliffe. Capt.. Lo^^al North Lancs. Regt. 
Ponton : Harold Frederick. 

Pyw'ell : William Jackson. Private, Hon. Artilleiy Com- 
pany. 

Rigg : William Arthur. Public Schools Brigade. 

Rogers : Cecil Walter, 2nd Lieut., Roj^al West Surrey' 

^ Regt. 

Rushworth : Tom Sadler. Capt., Citv of London Regt. 
Shears ; Reginald, London Regt. 

Shield : James Edward Coleman. 

Stone : George Marrison. 2iid L’eut.. Ro^^al Engineeis. 
Stone ho use : Charles, L:eut., East Lancashire Regt. 

.Stubbs : Edward AVoodhou>e, Lce.-CorpL, Roj^il Arm 3^ 
Medieal Corps. 

Sturgeon : Robert Victor. Corpl.. Manchester Regt. 

Ta3'ior : Herbert Samuel, 2nd L’eut.. Oxford and Bucks 
Light Infantry. 

Ta^'lor : Joseph Henr}", Lee.-CorpL, Royal Army Medi»^al 
Corps. 

Toone : John Algernon Edmund. Capt., Australian Dim., 
Pioneers. 

Wariy ; John Lucas, 2nd Lieut., Ride Brigade. 

Watt : John Douglas Dickson. 

AAVbb ; Philip Edward, 2nd Lieut., Ro 3 ’'al Engineers. 
Whitelev : Charles Ta 3 '!or, Lieut., Ro 3 'al AVarwickshiie 
Regt. 

Winch : Arthur, Corpl.. AVest Yorks Regt. 

Wright; Cecil Lawience. 2nd Lieut.. Royal OaiT\>on 
Artillery 

LlCENTfATES. 

Abercrombie ; Balfour, Private, Black AVatth. 

Atkinson : Beaumont E*li>, Lee. -Corpl., Middlc.-ex Regt. 
Barker: Thomas Chn-topht-i . Yorks Regt. 
Biaekburne'Dameil : (ieorgf Francis, 2nd Lieut , Roc^al 
Fu-iiiers, 

Bowie: < h'orge Pigrum, Capt., 5th Bn, 1st Canach'an 
Contingent. » 

Caudwell ; Arthur C3n‘il, Privat*-, Queen’s AAV^tmiii'-ter 
Rifles. 

Dickeii : AldeiNCyn Sub-Lieut.. Royal Naval AViluntecr 
Ite-erve. 

Flower; AJetor Augustine, D.S.O., Lt.-Col.. London Rt‘gt. 
<hiiratt: Edward. 

Hariison : ('hnstopher Pome. Ln ut.. 2id Leicester Regt. 
Henman : Charhes Henry Rowed. Quaiterma^tei-Sergt., 
Lt Field Co., Dtvnl. Eng , R N.D. 

Hookwav: Gilbert John Frank, Private, (iamliridgechue 
Regt 

-lane ; AVilliam, Major, IL>yal Engine ei-. 

Mctthani : John Artliur, Cqd.. Rovai Engine, *j>. 

O'Brien: Edwaid, Rnvoil Ainiy^Ldn i! Oeii;.-,. 

Pliilli])'.: Aithur AFaxuell. F-ipt., 11th Xing - Own Voik- 
-iuie Light fiifantiv. 

Pulliii : Henry ChaiJe-, Rif'f Biigade. 

Smith: Jame- Buelianan Pentland. Ln*. -Corpl. 
Tinniswo<<d : Alfred. Lieut . Royal Kng'n(‘‘'i>. 

Tuoker: Arthur Haines, Li< ut.. Royal Sii--ex Regt. 
Williani" : AViDiain Harold, Lieut.. Iv03a! tiarri-^oii 
Alt tilery. 

WiLon : Jolin Hardvn 2nd Lieut.. Shciwood Fnie-tri>. 
Wingate : Ahnvander, 2nd Li'^ut , flth Highland L'ght 
Infantry. 


STUDENa.'^. 

Adams : Henr3' Eustace, Ride Brigade. 

Appleb3' ; Sidney Derrick, 2 nd Lieut., Lo3'a! Ncith Lan- 
ea>hire Regt. 

Bagshawe : Arthur Samuel, Trooper, AYe^t Kent Yeomanry. 
Beil : Edgar Alan. Lee.-CorpL, Staffs Regt. 

Be VI lie : Alt red Geoff i-ey, 2nd Ln-iit.. London Regt. 

Bruiidle : Heniy Carleton. Lieut, (acting Capt. ), Lantashire 
Fusiliers. 

Chalkle3’ : Thomas Henry, Lieut., Alaclnne Gun Coiys. 
Davison : AA\ Rupt'it, Middlesex Regt. 

Dixon : Cyril Button, M.C., Captain. 

Doe : Edgar Herbert, Private. Ro 3 ''al Berks. Regt. 
Dowsett : Thomas AVilliam. Seigt.. Hen. Aitilk r3-Coriipan3’. 
F^ord : Lawton Stephen, Lieut.. Queen’s Rovai AAkst 
Surrey Regt. 

Freaker: Alien Lionel, Sc*rgt.. Londen Regt. 

Fiomant ; Edward George Daw>on. Lciw-Corpl., l.-t CiT3^ 
of London Sanitaiy Co 3’., R.A.M.C. 

Gasc‘03me : Chirles. Capt . Sherwood Foio'^tei'^. 

Ga^'keli : Reginald Robinson. Lieut., Rc3'al FDnng Corps. 
(Jordon : Donald Jervit. 2nd Lieut,, Border Regt. 

Haidman ; Adi. an T.. JJeut.. Ro3’al Fu.'^dier>. 

Hilhmr : AVilliam Haiold. Capt.. Rovai Engineeis. 

Hoi>m II : A'uk George. 2nd Lieut.. Suffolk Regt. 

Hough : Topham Becher Dabridgecourt. 2nd L^mt., 
8th East Yoikshite Regt. 

Irvin : John Hawksmoie. Jth Bn. Seaforth Higliianders. 
Jenkdis : AAbJiiam M . Lieut.. AVelsh Pioneei Batt. 

Knight ; Philip- 2nd L’eut.. KingJ Ro3'al Rife-. 

Lawson : F. H.. Capt.. 5th Bn. Northumberland Fusilieis. 
Lawton : AA'illiam AJetor. Lieut.. Royal Engineeis. 

Lowrie : AAilhain John. PIi^ate. Seaforth Highlandeis. 
McLean ; James Monteith. 2nd L’eut., Highland Light 
Tnfantiy'. 

Matthew’S : JohnBeedeL M.C., Ca])t,, Noith Staff- Regt. 
Moodie ; John. 2nd Lieut., Seaforth Higlilandei>. 

Mo^crop; AAJlliam Noel Jols^cn, Capt. and Adjt.. 5 th 
Durham Light Infant lyn 

Newbeiy : Charles Joseph. Pii\at(% 3icl Ro3’al Fu-il:eis. 
Pater'^on ; Henry Franklin Piivate, Hon. Artillery Co. 
Pendeivl-Brodhuist : Bernard Richard. Lieut.. Ro3’al 
En gineers. 

Pi to : Horace AJetor AA'alter. L’eut.. Hamishiu Regt. 
Re3mril(ls ; John Erie, Lieut . Ro3’al Air Force. 

Shaple3’ : Alfred Edwin. Lieut.. Northumberland Fu'^iliei?. 
Stott: Altied Edgar, King’s Lner|f(:l Regt. 

Stuart : Alexander D., Lii-ut., Seafoith Highlaiuleis. 
Ta 3 ior : Alartm Bart!e3n Piivate. 

Turner: Thomas Edwin, Lit 11 1 . 13th Count3’ of London 
Regt. 

AValch : Jame- Bc inaid Millard, 2nd L.eut., 2 ik 1 Royal 
AVest Sillied' Regt. 

AValker: Dtm H., C’a]>t.. 5tli P.AA^.O. Yoik^li'u* Regt. 
AA'alit r : Thoina.- J<mkin«on. 2nd La ut., Northumberland 
Fusilieis. 

AVe'^twood : AValter R,, 2nd Lit‘ut., Royal Fit'ltl Aitillen. 
AVhitbread : Led e Geoigt , Private, l^Olh Bn. IMain bestt r 
Rt gt. 

AViiittdiead : Heniy Alontagii, 2nd L’eiit., 4t]i Ea-t Siiiity 
Regt. 

AVoodhoii'-e : (’er.! Heibt‘Tt Capt, York and Lam a^ter 
Regt 

Woodley • Stanley’ AV., 2nd Lnnit . Ro 3 ’a' Fly ng Coi| 

\\ la V : Eine-t Wainetoid. 2nd IL caf Engineei". 

The R.I.B.A. and the Institute of Scottish Architects. 
An important reorganisation of aroliitootural socie- 
ties in Scotland lia.s just been coinjiltdctl. The inde- 
jieiident societies which previously existed liave 
united to form the Institute of Scottish Architects, 
with five Chapters at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen and Inverness. The first Pre.sident of the 
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new body is Mr, William Kelly, A.E.S.A., of Aberdeen. 
The constitution and by-laws have been approved and 
the new body has been adnntted as an Allied Society 
under the provisions of the Charter of the Royal 
Institute. 

Suggestions for Reconstruction of Charing Cross Area. 

The Times of the 7th January devoted a leader 
and considerable further space to the description and 
illustration of suggestions by Mr. John Murray [F.], 
Surveyor to the Crown Estates in London, for im- 
provements in the Charing Cross area. The proposals 
are seen at a glance in Mr. Murray's sketch plan and 
perspective view. Charing Cross Station and Hotel 
are to be moved to the south side of the river. The 
widened frontage of the south side of the Strand is 
continued westwards toAvards Agar Street, and then 
bends to intersect the new high-level bridge at right- 
angles. On either side of the bridge a street descends 
to the level of the Embankment. A very large open 
space, including the existing courtyard of the station, 
is provided for marshalling the traffic, and a new 
Imperial Way is designed to curve through property of 
relatively small value from the new C’haring Cross to 
Leicester Square. The perspective view is taken 
from the Strand looking across the new high-level 
bridge towards the London County Council Hall and 
the new Charing Cross vStation and Hotel. The bridge 
is flanked by monumental domed buildings, and a 
Monument of Victory is placed in the open space 
opposite to it. Farther west is an Opera House, 
facing the existing Charing Cross ^Monument, which is 
not to be disturbed. The Times in its comments 
upon the scheme says : — 

We arc disposed to accept the view that it would be a 
grave mistake to bring the new north and south traffic to 
the level of the Embankment, whcie it would have to cross 
a roadway already bunlencd with tramways and heavy 
traffic. If It be taken to the level of the Strand, this 
difficulty is surmounted, and an npp(^rt unity is prt)vided 
for a magnificent prospect. But it also requires the 
prc>vision t>f a wide space in w hich the new' stream from the 
south, an<l the east and west currents between Trafalgar 
Square and the Strand, may meet and blend. The 
wideninu of the Strand and the removal of Charing Cross 
Station give space for this, leaving the old Cross and the 
entrances to the Tube statu>ns undisturbed in an “ island." 
The trafKc will be further relieved by the construction of a 
new' Imperial Way, curvinir through property of relatively 
loAV value from Leicester Square to the Strand. 

Resto ration of Belgium : An Invitation to British 
Architects 

The MiiiLster of Health, in a letter to the R.LB.A. 
dated 1st January, intimates that he has been 
requested by Baron Delvaux de Fenffe, High Com- 
missioner for Liege, to call th(‘ attention of British 
professional institutions interested to the programme 
of a competition for designs of various ty])es of build- 
ings required in tlu' restoration of the devastated 
regions of Liege, Xamur, and Luxembourg. The pro- 
ject has the assent of the Belgian Minister of the In- 
terior. The High ComnussKner says ffiat it is 


the wish of all w'ho have at heart the full and 
complete restoration of the country that the rein- 
stated districts shall possess charm, the cities be re- 
created under the inspiration of their regional arts, 
and the resources of local tradition be freelv drawn 
upon and local materials utilised. He disclaims anv 
idea of uniformly repeated types : a judicious diver- 
sity is essential. 

■* Mais," he says, *’ il n'est pas niable qu'une collec- 
tion de beaux types de facades de di verses especes de 
constructions, appro prices a la contree et a F usage 
auquel elies sont destinees, bien inspirees des stAdes 
region aux, sera une precieuse indication pour tons, en 
meme temps qu'un guide pour les batisseurs qui 
voudront, sans uul doute, eeouter la voix de nos 
artistes, pour aj outer a la Patrie un nouA’eau charme 
de beaute ! " 

The folloAA'ing is the full text of the Conditions of 
Competition : — 

Art. 1.^ — II est ouvert un cone our* de facades pour le" 
ma^sons a edilier dans les communes adopt6?s des province* 
de L:ege, Xamur et Luxembourg.* 

Le concours portera sur 10 categories de constructions : 

P Maison d habitation d un ouvrier, d un j)etit 
proprietaire ou d'un petit employe. 

Maison d’habitation d un bourgeois (rentier ou 
piofession liberale). 

3“ Maison de commerce de peu d importance (petite 
boutique). 

4' Maison de commerce d une certaine importance. 

Maison de campagne. ties modes te. 

b" Maison de campagne. assez importante. 

7' Petite terme. 

8' Grosfee ferine. 

O' Mai *on commiinale. 

10' Eeole. 

X.B. Pour les 4 premierts categories, les ma.son* de 
coin sont considerees comme partieulierementinteressante*. 
Toutes les facades jugec‘* digiies d'etre editiees seront 
jirimec*. En outre, le Jury clause ra le* facade* primes* 
dan* chacune des categories. 

Ait. 2. — Le Jury t'eiidra compte de la valeur et du 
caractere de la construction, ivlativcmciu a la categoric a 
laqueile elle appartieiit. Chaque facade de\ ra etre Texpres- 
sion et sera acconijiagnee d’un plan croquis logique, con- 
fortable et inheixuit a sa C'ategor.e. Lc‘* coneurix'iit* *e 
peiietreront de eette pen*ee que le* facade* pro jet ee- 
doiveiit prendre place dan* un cadre de construction'- 
ayant *c>n onginalitect *cs caracterc* propre*, et s'harmo- 
ni*cr avee cclics-ci. On jicmt citer a titre cxcmplatif Ic* 
genres siiivants : Binant et les localites devastex's dc la 
]>rovincc dc XTinuir, — Battice. Herve, Visch — le sud du 
Luxembourg ; Ethe, Tintigny, etc. etc. La preference 
ira aux muvres inspirees dc'< .'<tylc* regiunaux ct utib'-ant 
les matcriaux du pays, ain*i qu'aux pro jets trait cf avee 
economic, et tenant compte de la cherte des matenaux et 
de la main d oeuvre. 

A/f. 3.~Le Jury di*poMMa d’une prime de lO.Opd fr*. 
<rune autie de 5.000 frs. de 4 de 2,500 frs et ih* 25 de l.OiMi 
fr^. qu'il repartiia et eventuellement Mibdiv *era *elon k"- 
nufites de* oeiiviv* prcWiitees. Ces piime* iMnuront 
et rc‘ at c o rd ch' * i n t eg ra 1 e me n t a P a u te u r d c i »1 usi e ii r* i > ro jet* 
prime*. 

♦ L > romiDun-" adopte"- '•out : 

Prui'i/icf <ii’ luar. IJarclioiu Battiiv. IVrnoan. Loiavlk'. I'leroi 
Fi.iiK orcliamp'- Honue*. Her\c. Julenumt. Lou\*‘i{nk‘. AltmUmi Ohio 
smIF'. A'i>.e 

Vroi'inct Xamur . Diiiant. Ha'-t^eiv par dela. Houx, Onliave On-t 
Uoai'ul ‘im *. sounii'*, biincc. 

Prorihrr dr Lurrmhoarq . Kerb niinont. Fthc. Iz I. Ala-'-in Mii—ou. 

KO'-'siiriio!. Tmtigny. 
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Aft. 4 . — Le J u r y po u rra d ece rnt> r e n o ut re , de s di pi 6 pie s 
de med allies d'or. de vermeil, d 'argent et de bronze, 
suivant la valeiir des projets. 

Art. 5. — Le Jury statuera <ouverainement. 

Art. 6. — Le Jury sera compose com me suit : 

Le Haut Commissaire Royal ou sou delegue. 

Un Hembre de la Comml^^ion Roy ale de* Monuments. 

Un Delegue de la Federation des Societes d' Architecture 
de Belgique. 

Un Delegue de F Uni on des Villes et Communes beiges. 

Un Delegue de la Commission pour rembellis&ement de 
la vie rurale. 

L'Architecte Directeur du Service des Constructions du 
Haut- Commissariat. 

Un artiste designe paries concurrents. 

Le Secretariat du Jury sera ttuiu par un fonetionnaire 
designe Haut- Commissaire. 

Art. 7. — Les envois seront anonymes : ehac^ue pro jet sera 
m arcane d'un signe reproduit sur deux enceloppes fermees ; 
une, eontenant le nom et I'aclreS'se du concurrent, I'autre, 
le nom de 1' artiste propose jjar le concurrent com me 
membre du July. Lcs envois •seront re mis au bureau du 
Haut- Com miss an at a Liege, avenue de F Exposition, 35, 
au plus tard le 31 janvier 1920, avant midi. 11 esc 
desirable que les* des^ins soient sur cha''5'L'?. 

Art. 8. — Un artiste ^lourra presenter plu'^ieur^ pro jets et 
concourir dans plusieurs categories. Les dessins des facades 
primees resteront la propriete du Haut- Commissariat. 

Art. 9. — Le& facades seront bien dessinees a Fechelle de 
0m.02 par metre, et aecomjiagnees eveiituellement de 
coupes, prolils et details a Fechelle de in. 05 jiar metre, 
Les indications necessaires seront am^i donnees sur la 
nature des materiaux employes. 

Art. 10. — Le Jury est tenu de dresser un rapjiort, ou ii 
donnera son avis sur chacun des projets presentes. Ajires 
le jugement, tous les pro jets envoyes seront exposes 
publiquement pendant 15 jours. Cette exposition du 
eoncours aura lieu aux dates et aux endroits qui seront 
ulterieuremeiit determines. A partir du 20 fevrier, les 
projets non jinmes pourront etre retires contre re 9 u, au 
local de leur exposition, jusqu'au l^"^ mars 1920. 

Art. 11. — Les projirietaires sinistres seront vivement 
engages a construire les facades primees. Pour chacune 
de ces fa9ades execiitees et apres avis du Jury, une prime 
cFencouragement pc>urra eventuellement etre allouee au 
proprietaire de Fimmeuble, si le gouvernement en d^ide 
ainsi. L’arehitecte, auteur de la fa9ade executee, aura 
la direction artist ic[ue de cette fa9ade et recevra une 
indemmte egale a 20 ’o de la prime donnee au proprietaire. 
Pour certaine» tagades sijeciales de constructions tres en 
vue et dont Fexeeution ^eralt couteu^e, Mon.deur le 
Haut-Commis&aire pourra eventuellement, sur avis du 
Jury, accorder une indemnite plus elevee, en raison de la 
valeur artistique de F oeuvre. 

Note. — 11 est rappel e c^ue les concurrents conservent la 
propriete artistique de leurs oeuvres. En consecjuence, les 
proprietaires Cjui voudraient con«truire des fa 9 ades in«:pirees 
cFune de celles primees jiour etre adapt ees a des j)lan.s 
speciaux ou a d'autres proportions, seront vivement 
engages a s'adresser a Faiiteur de la taQade qui aura leur-- 
preferen(.es. Pour eelles-la au'-si, sur avi=5 du Jury, de-^ 
primes d encouragement jiourront evtuituellernent et avee 
1 ’assent 1 merit des ])ouvoirs pubii<s, etre accord ei"! au 
proprietaire. Pour ces cas, Fauteur des filans aura ii recevoir 
du proprietaire les honoiaires jirevus par le tarif de la 
Societe des Architectes. 

Lies:e, le 4 nov. 1910. 

Le Haut Com mi -sain* Royal, 

Baron l>F.Lv\rN de Fenffi:. 

Approuve a Bruxelles, !e 0 nov. 1919. 
l^e Minis t re de I'lnter'eur. 

B\noN DE Buoi^rEviLLt:. 


It will be noted that Baron de Broqiieville's ap- 
proval of the Conditions was given on the 6th Xoveni- 
ber and that the date of sending in designs is the 31&t 
January, while the invitation to British architects to 
take pa‘t only reached the Institute on the 2nd 
January. Representations were at once made to the 
3Iinister of Health that the time allowed British archi- 
tects was inadequate and asking him to use his good 
offices with the firomoters to get an extension. 

National Cong^ress of Belgian Architects. 

TraU'ilate'l from information su^Jphed by M. Suyers (Li* get, and 
communicated by Mi \V, E, Woolley, Cr^rre*'po«f/irt'/ Lic'je 

Association of Arc}iitf:Cts. 

The 9th National Congress of Belgian Architects was 
opened on Sunday morning, 14th December 1919, at the 
Palais de la Bourse, Brussels. The President, ^Monsieur 
Mankels, referred to the part played by Belgian architects 
during the war, naming those who had fallen on the battle- 
field or had died in other ways for their country. 

On the proposition of Monsieur Bonduelle {Societr 
Centrale d'Architecture de Belgique) and M, Symons, it 
was resolved : — 

’* That the * ^linistre de FInterieur ’ be requested to set 
up a Committee of distribution or allotment of architectural 
works, such Coiiimittee to comprise a hmited number of 
architects chosen by their confreres and reiu eventing the 
devastated regions : the Committee to propose the allot- 
ment of works according to the special capacities of the 
architects, and to take over works already entrusted which 
have not given satisfaction.'’ 

M. Arthur Snyers (President of the Liege Association of 
Architects) discussed the question of the architect's 
diploma, which had been agitated for since 1874 in the 
various professional organs and congresses. He said it was 
not sufficient for the architect to have indispensable know- 
ledge : he must also be an artist. In general, the existing 
teaching at the schools responded to their needs, and public 
authorities welcomed their measures, but a dij)loma which 
would be recognised by law still remained to be created. 
The building pubhc should have some guarantee that the 
architect possessed the necessary qualifications. A pro- 
gramme of studies, a probationary term, should be imposed 
upon all who aspired to practice as architects. At i^resent 
anyone could call himself architect on pacing for the licence. 

On the motion of M. Symons it w^as resolved that the 
authorities be invited to create immediately an architect’s 
diploma, as being indispensable to the reconstruction of 
the country, and that the National Federation be im 
structed to negotiate with the Government for th(‘ realisa- 
tion of the propo-^al. 

Another matter discu>sed was the question of rebuilding 
Ypres. Monsieur David deprecated the rebuilding of the 
town as it was before the war. Economic conditions had 
chang(*':l, and the old town was no longer suitable. Plans 
and procedure of reconstruction should be adapted to the 
exigencies of modern life and of social evolution. The 
principal ruins- — the Halles (doth Hall), St. Martin, 
St. Pierre — should be preserved as a testimony of German 
vandalism and of the eiiduranei' and eourage of the Allies : 
250,fX)0 English skqit under the ruins of Ypres. A monu- 
mental museum should be formed of the most interesting 
debris. Some fa 9 ade types should be perpetuated, but the 
reconstruction of A^pres should be approached in a spirit 
frankly modern. 
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Iti the discussion which followed, all the speakers, with 
one exception, expressed themselves in favour of the 
reconstruction of Ypres in modern style, the ruins of the 
Cloth Hall and of St. Martin only to be preserved. 

The “ Maison de I’lnstituth Londres.” 

Mr. Davis, the American Ambassador, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson for his Address at the 
opening meeting this session, observed that the artist 
speaks the universal language, a tongue that needs no 
interpreter, no grammar, and no dictionary, but by which 
the people of one country may speak across the intervening 
spaces to another and tell them of the life which they 
enjoy, inspired by the same idea. Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild haj3 carried it into fulhlment by founding in 
London a hostel for the use and benetit of French students 
of English art, science, and letters, and for the reception of 
members of the Inst it ut de France visiting tliis country. 
The Baron, to whose public sjiirit and muniticence both 
countries are already deeply indebted, believes that a 
durable international friendship may best be founded upon 
that common interest in art. science and literature, which 
exists apart from the world of politics. 

It is a compliment which will be much appreciated by 
members that the advice of their President was sought 
upon the question of a suitable local for the London home 
of the Institut de France. The Jloniing Post, of the 22iid 
ult., gave the folloviing particulars : — 

■' The establishment is similar to the Ecole de France at 
the ViUa ^ledicis in Rome. Its purpose is to enable 
French students to acquaint themselves with the British 
Academies and Institutes, the collection of pictures, 
sculpture, and objects of art in this country, with English 
architectirre, science, and literature, and to bring them into 
cordial relations with their British colleagues. 

In founding the ' Maison de ITnstitut de France a 
Londres,’ it is the design of Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
to increase and confirm the friendship between the French 
and English nations ; and in his enlightened \iew the 
readiest means to that end consists in extending that 
common interest, and in enlarging that mutual apprecia- 
tion of each other's achievements in art and science, which 
have always united the two peoples. 

A distinguished and learned connoisseur, Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild, unlike many collectors, values the 
artist as well as his work. The Baron has founded and 
endowed twenty-one scholarships tenable in the new 
Maison de ITnstitut a Londres : seven for students of the 
Academic des Beaiix-Arts, seven for the Academic des 
Sciences, and seven for the Literary Academies. 

It should here be explained that the Institut de France 
eonsibts of five Academies : (1) Academic rran9aise — this 
is, of course, the Academy of the Forty Immortals, to 
wluch no honorary members are admitted, and to which 
Marshal Foch and Marshal Jolfre have recently been 
elected : (2) Academic des Beaux-Arts, consisting of 
Painting, Sculynure, Architecture, aud Music ; (3) Aca- 
demic des Sciences ; (4) Academic des Seietxces Morales et 
Politiques (to which Mr. A. J. Balfour was recently elected 
f/iembre correspondafit ) ; and (5) Academic des Inscriptions 
Belles-Lettres. Thus the renowned Institut de France, 
which, as a department of the Government, has not its 
peer in any other country, will be notably nqiresented in 
London. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild, himself a member of 
the Institute {Academic des Beaux Arts), upon coming to 


England to initiate his project, sought the advice of Mr. 
John \Y. Simpson, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the only British architect who has 
both been elected member correspondafit de VInstitut de 
France (Academie des Beaux- Arts), and appointed by the 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts, officier de V Instruction Puhlique. 
Mr. Simpson at once placed his services at the disposal of 
his confrere gratuitously. !Mr. Simpson has been able 
to secure for the Maison de VInstitut a Londres the beauti- 
ful mansion, 185, Queen‘s-gate, built by the late Xorman 
Shaw, R. A., the acknowledged master of English Domestic 
Architecture, for the late Colonel M". Vivian ; and under 
5Ir. Simpson V direction the house is now being fitted and 
furnished. 

" Baron Edmond de Rothschild has purchased the free- 
hold from the Crowui, has endowed the x>roperty vdth a 
siitficient sum for its due maintenance, and has presented 
the whole to the Ircstitut de France, so that the Maison de 
VInstitut de France now belongs to the French Govern- 
ment. Among the members of the Commission d'Ad- 
)iiinistration are M, Ribot (Chairman), M. Cam bon, Am- 
bassadeiir de France en Angleterre, M, Ch. Girault, archi- 
tect, President de V Academie dus Beaux-Arts, and the 
secretaires perpeliiels of the five Academies, including 51 
Ch. Widor, the eminent composer, and the famous organist 
of Saint -Sulpice. 

Lord Esher, Chairman of the Royal Commission of 
the Exhibition of 1851, representing the trustees of the 
site, has done all in his power to assist Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild in the fulfilment of his design. It is hoped 
that the work will be completed by next 5Iay, when the 
President of the French Republic will open the 5Iaison de 
ITnstitut a Londres.’- 

The “ Daily Mail’’ Labeur-Saving House. 

The awards in the Daily Mail Competition for Designs 
for a Middle -class Labour-saving House were as follows 

First Prize, £250 — 5Ir. C. J. Kay, of Horsham [Licentiate], 

Second Prize, £100 — 5Ir. G. Berkeley M'ills [A.]. 

Third Prize, £50 — ^5Ir. E. 5V. Armstrong [Candidate for 
Associateship]. 

The Assessors were Mr. R. \\\ James, 51.I.M,E., 
A.M.I.C.E., Chairman ; 5Irs. C. S, Guy ; 5Iiss Clementina 
Black, and ^Ir. Courtenay 51. Crickmer [F.]. 

A broadsheet illustrating the Prize Designs — plans of 
first and second floors and perspectives of exteriors— and 
giving the outstanding points of merit has been published 
by the promoters. 

The four general points which formed the basis of the 
assessors’ final decisions were : (1) Convenience of the plan 
from the labour-saving point of view : (2) The merit of 
indixfidual labour-saving suggestions incorporated in the 
house ; (3) The economy with which the idea was carried 
out : (4) The arehiteetural appearance of the exterior. 

The a?>ses;>ors state that the First Prize bouse could be 
run with one servant with occasional help if the washing i*- 
done at home. A home providing the same accommoda- 
tion built in the conventional way would require two. thrt'e, 
or four servants, according to whether it was planned as a 
two-storey, a three-storey, or a basement and three-storey 
house. The assessors consider that perfection has not as yet 
l)y any means been renehed in the matter of labour-saving 
and sim])lification of household ju'oblems. But the prize 
plans are considered to be the best thus far produced, and 
it is but natural that architects will devise methods of 
improving them. In the oyiiiiion of tlie assessors, the 
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winning plans represent a very considerable advance 
over anvthing hitherto done, and mark an extraordinary 
improvement over houses built in the past. In the First 
Prize design there is not a dust harbour in the house. All 
angles are rounded, and mouldings are practically elimi- 
nated. Surfaces of walls, tioors, ceilings, doors, and 
^^indows can be readily and easily cleaned without damage 
to the decoration. Bright metal fittings are done avay 
with, and heating, cooking, and washing appliances aie 
enamelled. The floors are damp-proof, waim, silent, and 
restful to the feet. The windows are hung and built in 
steel frames in -ucli a way that Loth sides may be cleaned 
iiom the inside. 

Inter-Allied Housing and Town Planning Congress. 

Delegates appointed by the Governments of the Allied 
and neutral countries will be present at the Inter- Allied 
Housing and To^vn Planning C oiigress to be held in London 
111 June next. Among subjects to be discussed will be 
national post-war housing and to\^n planning policies, the 
Xjreparatiun and carrying into effect of national programmes 
to secuie pioper housing conditions, standards of building 
construction, and national and regional to\Mi planning 
developments. The Congress will be asked to determine 
the minimum accommodation which should be providtxl 
for a normal working-class family, and the best courses 
to adopt in order to encourage the development of new 
methods of building and the use of new material. 

The proceedings will occupy nine days, and special trains 
Will be placed at the disposal of the delegates in which they 
wiU. travel to inspect the progress made in housing schemes 
in various parts of the country, including Birmingham, 
31anchester, and Bristol. 

The countries and Dominion- represented will include 
Great Britain. France America, Belgium, Itah% Australia, 

( 'anada, Xew Zealand. India, Egypt, South Africa, Serbia, 
(Greece, Xorway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Suatzerkiid, 
Spain, and the neutral Republics of South America. 

The Congress is being organised by the Xational Housing 
and To^^ai Plaiming Council, acting in close consultation 
with the Ministry of Health and other Departments of the 
British Government. 

Garden Villages Conference at Croydon. 

A Garden Villages Conference will be held at the Town 
Hall, Croydon, from January 26th to :JOth, r.'ouncillor 
C. Heath Clark, J.P.. Mayor of (''roydoii, to preside. The 
following Paper- will be read in the Hou-ing Section 

26 Jon. : 2.30 — '‘The Ideal Garden Village — 
Its Fart in Xational Reconstruction," by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard (founder of Letchworth Garden City) : 

3.1.J — " The Winterslow Colony," by Mr. Hark Poore. 

7.4.5 — ■' Principles of Housing and Town Planning," by 
Capt. R. L. Reiss (Chairman Garden C ties and Town 
Planning .Association). 

Tfff'"., 27 Jar/.: 2.30 — " Pisc BuildiriL!: and its Possi- 
bilities," by Mi. Cioutrh \V ihains-Kllis. 

3.1.5 — ■■ Buck K\ Wood," by .Mr. Alfred Crofts. This 
pdpt'r is an account of an experiment corulucted by the 
Icctuier at Carshalton to show that under certain condi- 
tion- sub.-tantial brick cottage- may be built at a coNt 
onlv slightly hi'iher than that of wooden bungalow-. 

Th(‘ ( ‘onferciice is orgaiii-ed b\ the Suirey Land Settle- 
ment (.’oiiiinittee for the jmrpose of 'Securing -upfiort for 
It- .-cheme of establishing near (Toydon a garden village 
tor ex-service men and others. Donations in aid of the 
(’onference Funds will he gratefully reeeived, and should 
be -ent to Mis- H. iMaedonell V' ltson. Conferenei’ S<‘cretar\ . 


46, High Street, CToydon. Admission to the Conference 
is free. 

A Reminiscence of Forty Years Ago. 

At the General Meeting last Monday, on the 
announcement by the Hon. Secretary of the death of 
Mr. G. E. Julian [Associate 1S78-1915], Mr. Wm. 
Woodward [F.] expressed great regret for his loss, 
Mr. Julian being a very old friend of his. i\Ir. Wood- 
ward recalled that 'Slv. Julian. Mr. R. 31. Roe. 3Ir. 
Perev 3Ionckton, one or two others, and himself, met, 
on many occasions, some forty years ago. at 31r. 
Roe's o'ttice in Basinghall Street, to disc mss the 
question of obtaining for the .Vssoi iates a vote, of 
which they were not then in jmssession. The result 
of it all was that the Council at that time were 
induced to look complacently upon the idea, and, 
ultimatelv. through the efforts of these few gentle- 
men, the Associates obtained the vote, the privileges 
of which they now exercise. 

Monograph on the late Honore Daumet. 

31. Charles Girault [Ho)/. Corr. A/.], 3Iembre de 
rinstitut, has presented to the Institute a copy of his 
lately published monograph. " Xotes sur la 3 ie et les 
QEuvres de Honore Daumet, 3Iembre de 1 Institut, 
1826-1911," with Preface by Leon Heuzy, 3Iemhre 
de rinstitut. Some thirty illustration^, several of them 
in colours, are givtm of the master's work-. The 
volume is a fine specimen of the printer s art. letter- 
press, plates and paper leatfing nothing to be 
desired. Only 300 copies have been printed. The 
work is issued by Victor Jacquemin, 20 Boulevard du 
3Iontparnasse. Paris. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Victoria and Albert 3Iuseum has lately received an 
important beqae.-t of eighteenth-century porcelain, the gift 
of the late 3Iiss Florence Augusta Beare in memory of Mr. 
Arthur Doveton Glarke. The beque^^t coii-ists of a hundred 
jiieces, the givater part of which were made at the Royal 
Saxon Factory at Meissen. The nicijonty are figures and 
grouyis, modelled between 1740 and 1765 by Johann 
Joachim Kaendler and his pupiL. Kaendler. the celebrated 
manager of the 31eissen factory, may justly be considered 
the father of porcelain hguix'-modelling in Europe. Pri- 
marilv a sculptor, it ls to him that we ow e the original idea 
of dejiicting in porcelain the everyday life of his time, while 
the modelling of articles for table ]nirpo.-e^ wa< revolu- 
tionised by his vigoroii> use of n^lief. His influence rapidly 
spread beyond 31ei>.'^(‘n and over the (German border, ami 
made itself felt in the jiorcelaiii work-j of England ami 
France. Kaendler liiniMdf is saved by a strong vein of 
satire from the .-entimeiitality that proved fatal to many of 
his -accessors. Hi- eonscioiH. if playful, eriticL-m of 
eighteenth-century life at a GtTnian ('ourt may 1 h‘ clearly 
-een in his niinieroas flguri'- of children aping th<‘ manners 
of their elder- ; a chai ining exampli' in the jiresent bequest 
is a grou]) represiaiting r'upid in th(‘ gui-(‘ of a lady at her 
toilette. Other Hgure- of s[)ecial inten'st are two adapta- 
tions of pictures fw (fliardin, L' Krotiomc and Acs Anin-'^e- 
dp hi Vd Pr*n‘(\ five from tlie set of Freneh criers, 
ami a grouj) of chiklreii playing round a cherry trei*. A 
pretty tigure of ri woman making lace is said to represent 
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Barbara Uttmarm, who introduced pillow-lace making into 
Gernianv in the sixteenth centurv. 

It is intere&ting to compare these Meissen figures with 
others in the bequest made elsewhere — at Frankeiithdl, 
Ludwigsburg, Vienna, and Hochst. The la-t-named factoiy 
ir? represented by a particularly attractive statuette of a 
( liinaman playing cymbals, from a model by J. P. Melchioi . 

The collection also includes an unusually large octagon il 
va^e of Chehea porcelain, it^ sides alternately covered with 
a deep mazarine blue glaze and painted wath figures or 
birds. In these paintings may be recognised the hand of one 
of the best of the Chelsea arthts. none ot who^e name-, 
how'ever, L'? known. The va'>e a]jpeara to be incomplete, as 
the blue panels were doubtle-" intended to receive ttilt 
decoration, which for some reason has never been added. 

Tne beque-t i^ tlv* more valuahU^ as it goe- far towar 1- 
-upplying one of the principal deiijieiicic- in the Mu-euni 
Collections of Ceramics. For th*.* present the collection is 
exhibited in the Ea-t Hall (Room Xo. 5U). 

Loax of Chixese Pottery Figures 
The Museum has lately received on loan from Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos an important serie- of earthenware figures 
excavated in 1918 from a Ciiinec>e tomb of the T ang 
Eyna^jty (A.D. 61S-99fi). Although isolated tiguLes of this 
kind are not uncommon, sets from one tomb are latill of 
excessive rarity. It G understood that the pre-ent series 
was found in an Imperial tomb, and the exceptional size 
of the figure- lend- probability to the statement. The set 
comprises two Buddhist prie-ts, two supernatural figures, 
p -rhap- representing tw'o of the Guardian- of the Four 
i^aarters of the Universe, two genii in the shapj of -eated 
mon-ters, two horses, twm cameL-, and tliiec grooms. It i- 
exhibited in the Loan Court (Rooiii I'J). 

In the same case i- aLo -hown a figure ot an ai’cher. 
perhaps Yen-mo or Yama. the god of death, from another 
tomb of the T'angDnia-ty. This, too. ha- been lent by Mr. 
Lumorfopoulos. as w’ell as a fine figure of a man riding a 
camel, wdiich it i- hoped w ill be exhibited very 'shortly in 
the neighbourhood of tlie others. 


oeirETiTioos, 

Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition. 

I’he Ooinpetitioiis (Joniinittee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to tlie fact that 
the conditions of this competition arc wholly un- 
sa^-isfactorv. 'Che Competitions (’omniittee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the ho]ie of securing 
an amendment in the conditions. In the meantime 
Alembers and Licentiates are atl vised to t<ike no ])att 
in t]n‘ competition. 

Bridgwater Housing Competition. 

Eastbourne War Memorial. 

'rht‘ Comp :tit ions Goiumittee have decided im 
recommend theCoiiiicilto vvto both these ^ ompetitions 
because the conditions arc not in accoidam c wntli the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute. Pend- 
ing the issue of the veto. Members and Licentiates are 
therefore advised to take no part in the competition , 
Ian MacAlister, Secretary. 


ALLIKD SdClKTItS. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. 

lU'iT.mxG Traditxoxs axd Materials or Sxowdoxia. 

The Fourth Oencial Meeting of the So— ion w a- held at 
tU. A-soeiation‘,- itooms. Royal Suoiety of Ai'tists BuiUl- 
imr-, Xow* StfiH't. Biimimihuni. on Fridaw D; (.embei 10th. 
Tit Pr. -blent, Mi. H. Xt Buckluiid. F R.LB .Y. o<iup.od 
iht Liiair. ainl 2.3 nienibeis were piv-ent, when Mr. Haiold 
H Hugh-, AR.LB.A.. deiivoiod a lecture on “ Tlu' 
L<h al Budding Tradition^ and Materials of Snowdonia." 

Tlv* LoLturer pointed out that the elimatie conditicn- 
111 th>^ mountainous portion- of Wale- had a great 'dreet 
on rhi‘ (['‘'igii of building- and th> Llioi<.e o: materials. Tiv- 
-tjrms that tak^ place in this bleak, wild ([uarter of our 
’-land- aic very-^we re. and unie-- one has a<. tually experi - 
< need them, it 1 - difrieult to giv., a graphic d»'-cnption (fi 
thni tremendous power- of penetration. Those w*ho vi-it 
th' district in summer, hke tho<e wdio climb only in 
'•imiiy and dry w’eather, know nothing of the real glory ot 
th>^ hills — ” Wh*> -ee^ them only in their -ummer hour. 

but their beautie- halt, and knows not half their 
powu r." 

In view ot the phy-Kal reatures of the- region, and tlu 
hira' ter of the >fiement-, the low-lying ground w a- Lhosen 
by the Romans tor til- eieetion of dwelling-, the largei 
bud liner-, and mo-t of the toi tificatiun'=^ being erec-ted on tin* 
hmli' 1 ground The eai lu'-t form of dwelling, and one 
wddrh \\a- ceitainly in exi-tence at the time of the Roman 
occupation of the L*ountry, wa'? a kind ot eiicular hut. 
although the eiroular plan wa-’’ not invaiiabiy adopted, 
however, but often var.ed to an oval or }>ear--hapr . The-r 
dwellings were of a very rough type, and w'ere neither pro- 
vided with light nor vi.*ntdation : the -moke from any 
interior fire escaped by mean- of the doorway. The 
diameter v.iried from 10 to 20 teet, and -umetim— ' ’t wm- 
eveii larger. 

A- time went on a hou-e. iVi-tangular on ]i’aii, w a*- 
introduced, but veiy little improvement wa- made a- 
reaard- comfort or clom --tiC auange ineiit-. It eon-isteU 
of one room with an ingle and fireplace on one ot the end 
or -holder wall-, and iiivaiiably had it- doorway on oiie 
of the -ide or longer w'alls. The w*-iil- weiL very low. and 
the roof often sloped up at a jutch ol lOO^. and wa- nearly 
aUvays thatched. The root tru--e- were formed of oak, 
and were invariably in one iaiice eiimed piece. The liooi‘- 
w'ere formed of beaten <.lay; -ome examples of ihi- tyjie 
of floor exnst in WaU" to-day. Aiter mneh w- .a ihe-e 
ilonrs loud themseUes to a poli-li, ami in inoi** tiiau oiu 
iiwtauee they have bi.en blaekleaded 

The early ehuiches were -imple i * ». taim ular builduin-. 
and oak tind wattle w..ie ehietiy emoloyed in tlnir ton- 
-iriulion. Tile -anie plan w a- eJwa\- ado]»l4 d, no vaiia- 
lion beiiii; recoum-ed by tlie chun. li buihier.- c>f the period. 

OeSLiiplioii- of many ol the type- buildnms to which 
ihe Le'duiei leteried ate to be lo-uid in Allen RaiiU''- 
i)n \V>njijiOLi WnnLTJtc (lb Rd; X/ . ete.. altlnumh 
ill llw-e book^ the building'^ dc'-t iibed aie oi a lalei }.)eiii>d. 
and are not actually within the area known as 8iiowd<ujia. 
'Ihevdo, iiowcvcr. eon\ey a 'ple[tdi<l nhui ot i lie traditional 
W'el-li dwelling. 

The Rood Screen- in ih.e We’-h ehurehe- ha\e 
. haiac'ter of their own. and are indet'd bi'autiful in design. 
Idle -ereeii al Conway. howe\ei, e— cntially Engh-h 

owing, of (‘oui-<‘. to the laet ih.ii 't w a- designed and eon- 
-trueted aiter tlu ad%<‘nt o! FniifU-h mllueuee iit ilie 
eountiy. It I- without doubt tlu liiie-t Rood SeU'ii in 
Wales to day. Anothei wry beautihil Rood Seieeii to 
be found at Ltaiirw.-t. Theie u- also at this place a vor\ 
pieture.-que bridge, dated IfioO, over the C'onway. tliat i- 
said to have been built by Inigo Jones. 

It is very interesting to note how' mucli more easily the 
building traditions eaii be traced in the -mailer villages 
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and hamli*ti<. irVw 'Wuls-h towns or viliagus, cxtoiit >inh 
plaL•e 2 ^ ds Maentrw'i-og oi Ruthin, aro plua'^mg ohju( t-- in 
thomsolvos, hut they lianncnnso admirably with thuii 
onvironmunt, and -eum to tit into the landscape niueh a- 
a portion o± a jig-^aw' puz7le. In de-igning dwellings to 
suit these majestic suiiounding-, tlie an hiteet i- laeed 
with inuumerahie ditH<mIne-. tin* batrh witli tlie elements 
defying liim to the vc ly utmost. It •^eein-' titi iutidei the 
stum- with which he eori'-riucT'' his wall-, the inn 

j»ei\ioUs are the InnJding" to wet. Some of the old walU 
were hiult 3 feet 0 inelies thick, with a 4 inch biiek wail 
oil the iiiside. the aperture being tilled with biain in an 
cndedvuLir to keep the house dry. and incredible a- it 
may seem, the weather actually penetrated this. 

When windows weie tlrst intiodiieed they were mo^-t 
mt'iiec tudi, ina'-niuc h as they did not pertoim th- fiuutioin 
toJ whieli a window n expiV'^^Iy designed — / f.. light and 
v^mtilation. They were certainly w'indovs in name, but 
little more. The glass med wo~. ot the thi. k given opaque 
\ai.'cty. ciiid they w'eiv made ill Cither one oi tw*o lisrht- 
.ue\'( I three) hittn e. and wc-ie not hung To open, but they 
weie undoubtedly pict uresc[ue. 

The evolution ot the *' step ladder to the sleeping lott 
w a.s a narrow' stone stair, wine h in variably started e,n the 
giuund iluortiom a position adjacent to the ingle, oi' at tfie 
vTieme irable tnd ut the buildiner. 

Ooinn r windows were iiitiodiued at the end ot the 

\\ at._*enth ceiiturc ; hitherto the ^lecjiinc lott had not 
b' eu too ill dll anti y liiihted by the ■'mall windows in each 
cfa hi*' 

In tile < ighteeuth ceiituiy the w alK were built much 
hlghej. high I Hough. Ill tact, to permit ot an U}>])ei soirey, 
with 't> ceiling level coiueident with the eave" : at any 
rat", it w a- not m arly "o c!<i-u to the luigc as it had iceii 
:n jii.e \ lull' t\q»e.s. 

Granite oi 'bite roc k. aceoidiUi; to the distriet. seems to 
have hren veiy plentiful, and much usc was made ot both 
mateiiais. Tin- •'late was piucuied in large sizes, some 
blork" being a" mu< h a" 7 leet in length, and as it w'd' 
d(''irabh' to have* a wall wdneh sloped out pretty con- 
'iderably at it'- ba-'C - so that the moistuie might be 
i allied away tiom the building — -the huge rocks naturally 
obtainable W(*re adminibly •'uited to tlu' i oust iiiction. 
An examph* (U tbi- <'4’ jilinth may ),i touiid in the 

Ghurch at BettW' y-Coe 1. ilranile w a.s utten put into 
the wall' ill mundi'h'sliapi d bouhU'fs, and although tln' 
was botli 'uh'taritlnl and jaetuic'qui . the joint' naiiuallc 
c. . It* lai'je and by no tWi' \\i tithe i-piool . A cood ileal 
'll " coui'-ed ,\o|p' \\ I' tdso eiilploycd till COUI'‘ ' being 

l.u'ge at the Ici'e and di m<ni'-hing towtiol the gabb*': tlii' 
nn tiiod at on- e reinintl' u- oi the (.'ot' w old'. 

^^anv ot rbe iniihUng' wt le whitewashed, and ojunioii 
to jt' c tte. r. .esthetic tdqy. 'eem' to b( 'onii wlmt dl \ ided. 
It mu'r b<* t(dmittt*ii that a wdiin* buddiinj: in a laicltiricnnn! 
«d beantitiil go ah toliag* and veiduie, as iioiny f>f the 
W ei'h huu~(>, \\( If. i' a!! that < an b? de'in d. at kui't fit mi 
t h'- aitist ■> 'itiudjioint ; Vi-t it < <ui be aigia d th.it to covei 
a nilibje Utdl, ( qieiiailv om* th<it j' weP liuilt .ind ini' 
aiiod < ohiutliijf about it, |s deplnitible. Piofi.ibly the ide.i 
hilemiiif luimdnc.t'l to-day is m 'ome wa\ eoiinm led 
witiitlu- wliileiHiigoi tlii*'(* buihhnc-' (,f Wdde'. 

•StoiH slat-., \^frt U'l d with cfood etfmf, and t(»ok the 
plaei ot tiiaic hing : tlm 'jittees between tlie 'dates and umier 
Giem weri* fdten tilled witli nio"^i and clay to keepi out the 
wei^ther, ddie coJoui' ot the sjates Uscd yarn (1 tr<im 
Mi"ct to led and laet n. and it 'trike' orn ratla i torcibiy 
that il nioH ot til!' t\p'* wen* Used to-di\, the did! loot' 
ot filue cUnl pLiiqile, v.iMi w lio h we an 'o taniili.ii. would 
b* iiioje fheeitiil to look upon m this de ary < lini-iti ol 
out*' Tiieie I' not the 'hedit(*st doulp that the common 
Idiiii Bangoi .'late has br*en the means ot desiioving what 
wouhi otherwise have been a picture**!qut‘ Englisli, aye, 
and e\Aui Welsh, village. 


Tiles Weie Used, but not \»uy eitf 'I'Meh, and in nniiiy 
I vses they weie placed alternately, ivd and blai k, 
pioduung a \eiy i iiequei- boaid-like appearance. 

The thing .omed at in Wales '‘*emed to be 'implicity ot 
treatment, and th’s, together with, the maje'tu. yet simjih 
splendour of the sunouiuPng', eertandy produced a resttiil 
hanuoiiy that would appear a'toni'hing and paiadoxua! 
among these huge mountain'. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

WlXUJlEl.Li MaXi'U Hol^v. 

At a meeting rd the Society lield on Tmsdav. loth 
Dcceinbei. Mr. H. <b WatkiU' [E.]. pie'ideiit. in the dim. 
a letter wa' lead troni tlie Town Clerk of Xotfiigham. that 
the School ot Art Committee retrretted that it was not 
pO'^ible to acceclt to the S»)Cn*ty's '^Uirge'tion that a rejne- 
'entative ot the Arehitcctural Society should be co-o}>tcd 
on the Committee. Tw o Associates wen* elec ted. and aftei 
(ither busines-;. Mr, P. H. C’urivy F.]. Derby, delivered a 
lantern lecture on ” The Manor House at Wingiiehl 

Mr. Curre}" jjourttd out that the special nirt*iest oi 
Wingtieicl con'istedin its bt*ing an exainpk tif a fiilly de\<" 
iojied type ot English ( ountry hoii'e. all built at one time- 
The remains ot a neighbouiing mouiui indicated piobalih* 
early occupation ot th*T sitcn wbrnh was adapted for easy 
deteiice. The Manor wa' held at Domesckiv by Holicit, 
antlei Win. Peveril a.s over lore], conveyed To EoD it de 
P.ivcley. in w ho'C tamdy it remained till the time c>t 
Henr y VI , w lum it pd'sed thiougli hein"e.* to the talnily 
'‘t Sw'illington. The inop. ity w a' .'iiccesstuUy elaimed by 
Ralph, Loid Cromwell, who w.i' burn at Lambley, XciTt'. 
He was a tavomite of the King, being Ti“asuic*rol Exdn - 
v[Uer, Master ol Kim/'s Houniis’. Con'table of Xlottingham 
Castle, KeepeJ'ut Sherwood Forest, Park' of Clipstom*. etc. 
He built Tattersiidll Tower and Church. Wingheld Manui 
HoU'c* and rebuilt W’lngtield Church It was a tortiti(‘il 
house, the necessity cjf tortiticatioiis being shown by the 
Laneastriaii raid on Di rby and Elvaston. 

The lectuier dc.seribed how the lioiise w'd' Iiuilt round 
two courtyards, and wa' a natural development trom thi' 
Saxon hail with bank and stockade. The otiter court eom- 
jiiiscd the great barn aiid iarm buildings. Feature': ot tlu* 
Manor were the beaiiiiiiil ma''*oi‘ry. the entiance to the 
inner court and the nuiu' rous cbimneys. The porch .ind 
oriel of the Givat K-il!, the ceiUiv o^ life in a medieval 
lioust, are line cxaixiplr - ot litteenth century work at its 
best. Views of the biitti ly and kiteheiis were bhowii, also 
1 h'* remains <d tlu* diawine loom. whi< h was a bow'er over 
’h(> butteiy. The diawmc" loom ha.s utten been called tlu* 
ohaiJel. but in Mr. CuiicV' ojiiniou this is an error aIuc to 
the large tracciied window. Tlie 'ite ot the fha]>e! i' 
unknown. Attention w ris called to the beautilul tieat* 
uii'iit of till \ united loot and (ai\ed bos.scs ut tlie undn* 
f ml ( 

Tlu'cnulej jiaitot tie "tiptixits ot M.ii\ C>ueen ot Scot ' 
wti' 'jjeiif til Wineju'ld iindei the Earl <d Shnwsbuiy, 
iinfil 'lie was lemoM'd to Tutbury. The Manor pU'si <1 
to the Fail of Pembroke in KUO, and on the outbreak ot 
the ci\il war wa.s gani.soneil for tlie Parliamentary Party, 
but w .Is eujitaieii ff>r tin* King attei tour days’ su ge by 
'Wm. Civeiidi'b. E,iJ‘J of XeweU'tle Jn 104*4 it w.i' 
If 'll ged. liUT ('ol D.dby lu'Id ]1 with irieat stnblioinm - 
toi m luy laoiilli'. until linalU it wa.' t.iken b\ a"ault b\ 
(V) (lelk The lioii'e was dismantled by older ot Pailni- 
meiit Alter the Kestoiation it [iti-'i'd to tile lailiily (4 
Haiton, the j»ie,,ent owneiv. It was then partially res- 
torc*d, the Hall divided into two sfon ys and several rooms 
and s{|aare-hi*adcd windows iiisertofl. 
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MINUTES. V. 

At the Fifth (leneral Meeting: (Business) of the Session 
held Monday, oth January, at 8 ]> rn. — 

Present : Mr. K. (luj- Dawber. 1 >tu -F/^ v/// nf. in the Chair ; 
17 Fellows (ineluding lu members <»f the (’ouncil), 7 Asso- 
ciates, and 1 Licentiate -the Minutes of the Meeting held 
L7th December, having been published in the Jofrnai . 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced c»{ Edward William Hudson, 
Associnte, elected 1889, sometime member of the Litera- 
ture Standing Committee, and it was Resolved that 
the regrets of the Institute for his loss be entered on the 
Minutes, and that a message of .synix-iathy and r.mdolence 
be conveyed on behalf of the Institute to his nearest 
relatives. 

The decease was also announced of (Tcrnge Richards 
Julian, Associate from 1878 to 1915. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands : — 

As Fellows ^27). 

Ayrton : Ormrod Maxwell ,“d., 1903], 

Bluhm : Quentin Mangnall M.. 1910], Preston. 

Bourne : AValter Hargreaves “J., 1899], Canada. 

Boutcher : Charles Ceoifrey d., 1910], Kedah. 

Bridgman : Norman George ".L, 1892], Paignton. 
Brownrigg : Annesley Harold d., 1008]. 

Chet wood : Henry John d., 1910]. 

Gamble: Henry Gilbert d., 1891], Lincoln. 

Grant : Thos. Francis Wiltshire, M.O. fd., 1910]. 

Le Maitre : William Courtenay [d., 1905]. 

Maufe : Edward Brantwood, ^I.AdJxon. [d.. 191(i| 

Moore : Leslie Thomas, M.C. ]d., 1905], 

Muir : Robert George [d., 1912]. 

OUver : Basil dL, 1910]. 

Ramsey : Stanley Churchill 1900]. 

Scott- Moncrieff : William Walter, M.C, "d., 1912]. 
Smithers : Alec "d., 1908], 

Stone : Henry Spencer Walcott ]d., 1904], Taunton. 
Strange : Charles Hilbert "d., 1891], Tunbridge AVells, 
Tench : Edwin James ''d., 1901], Norwich. 

AVillcocks : Conrad Bird wood d., 1912], Reading. 

Wills : Frank Reginald Gould [d., 1892]. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying examination : — 

Driver : Arthur James. 

Esch : \dncent Jerome, Calcutta. 

Kirby: Edmund Bertram. (>. B. t]., LiverjiooL 
Sandy : Henr^’^ Thos., Stafford. 

Wilkinson : Stephen, CaK utta. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting sepaiated at 
8.15 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 1st March, 1920. 

The following ajiplicatioiis for election have l>een re- 
ceived. Notice of any ol)ie<*tion or otlier communication 
respecting tlu‘ candidates must ht‘ sent for submission to 
the (’ouneil [aaor to Monday, 2nd February. 

As Fellows ( 10). 

Dale: Tho^ias f.,AWEENCE " 4., 1907], 11 N<‘\v Court. 

Lincoln's Inn. \V.('. ; Homefair, Banbuiy. 
Dixun-Seaix: J.t.-Col. John Edw’ard. O.B.K. [A., 1900]. 

19 Hanover Square, MM : 37 Belgrave Hoad, S.M . 1. 
(oiruii: AitTuru Heutltxgkh ‘d., 1S9S|, 24 BiidLU' 
Street, Bristol ; 9.S Hampton Ro.ttl, Rediand, Brstol, 
G EEC, SON : TnoM\s Sedowick [d., 1902], KingV Buibl- 
ings, Hornby Roatl, Bombay ; Royal Bombjiv 
Yacht ('hil). 


Hennings : Aethuh MHlliam [d., 18881. 34 Victoria 
Buildings. Manchi^ster ; Elm Bank. South Giovc, 
Brooklands. Cheshire. 

Matthews: JIaJou Bkknard Flank, R.E. d.. 1911 1. 
Army Hea<lquaiters. India: Miiitaiy Work- Biaiuli. 
Simla. 

Nd< nor. \s : Cjiai:li> 'd,. 19051, Hamo.i i Squaie. \\ 1 ; 
Holton. Tadvoitb. Suiiey 

Row KRs : Eunl'-t MausTon ^d . iOo'.d, .")! Sicnidaid Ibnik 
Cliiiuber-, doll iniie^buig. S. Afrua ; Caei-y-D ii. 
Sharp Stuat. Yeoville, Johannesbuig. 

And the following LKeiuiates u ho bav.* pa'*'-nl ihe 
Qualifying Examination : — 

Fry : ’ Lieut. -Col. Peter George. C.51.G., D.S.O.. 28 
’Waterloo Stre(n. We-ton-snptu-Maie : Woedfoul. All 
Saints' Road. Weston -sup< r-Mare. 
sriEPHEARD : Thomas Faelkner. c <• Shex>heaid A 
Bower, Liberty Buihling, School T.ain . Iivtrjxol; 
13 South Bank. Oxton. Che- hi re. 

As Associates i73). 

Addisun : Joseph '^Special War A’-ruz/oeu/oiv], 9 ('hurch 
Terrace, Turrifi, Aberdeenshire, N.B, 

Armstrong : Edward AVilliam hsperm/ War KxanKim. 

tioii \ c 'O Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square. 
BrDCOcK : Patl ^Special War Kxatn aafiOiA, 8 ’Wood^nle. 
N.M4. 

Bartley : Alva Martin "Sptcial War Exa ni ntaflDit], 
Ewen Street, Takapuna, Auckland, N. Zealand. 
Beattie : Oscar Alexander [Sperm? War F.ru/v//zu//f;/d. 

AVagga Wagga, New’ South Wales, Au.stralia. 

Berry: Arthur Gilbert [Spuial War Kxa m > t>ai,nit', 

7 London Street. Norwich. 

Betham : Arthur Archer [S[iti'iaJ 11 uz E.ta nunuium]. 
39 Bedford Square, AV.C.l. 

Bloomfield : AViLLiAiU Sw’anson Read [Sp,(ioI War 
Exa nt ( iiatioi>\ Gisborne, N. Zealand. 

Broad : Gordon Leslie [Spt rml Wai Ex<i aii nation], 
18 Meadow’ Bank, Chorlt on- cum- Hardy, Manchester. 
Cable: Charles John [Sptrm? IFur Eva nimatintA, 23 
Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Carl : Gerald Mosman, M.B.E. [S per ml B uz Exam.]^ 
Hiaw atha, New* South Head Road, Rose Bay, Sydney. 
Cash:more : Frani is Milton ^Sptcml Wai Exa tninaioo>\ 
18 London Street, M^.2. 

C'hipmvn: Noel Inciersoll [Sparta? War E t a nation \, 
45 Lincoln Avenue. ^Montreal, Canada. 

Christian : Frederick Fisher [Sper'm? B’/zz Ejamina- 
tion], 98 Newry Street, North Fitzroy. ^[(dbourne. 
CuxDUX: Philip HenpvV [Sptcial Wat Exattiinnt)i>n'], 
13 Jesmond Avenue, Hilton Park, Pre.stwieh. Laiu.^. 
Davies ; David Owen Hvruts ^Fnm? Evaminat on, I9l9h 
“ IMaengwyn," Knoll Avenue, Swansea. 

Davies: MTlltam (;eorge [Sfurml War Exaintnnltonl, 
94 Jesmond Avenue, Bradford, VorkN. 

Of ut : Frank Twydale [SiftciaJ B uz Ea<i n > imtmn\. 

9 Haycroft Road, Brixton Hill, S.'W. 

DpvturiN: M oLM Keith ~Sj»ria! War E i*t nu nation]. 

Kins: Edw’ard Avenue, Epsom, Aiukland, X. ZCtihimi. 
Kdoir UMHi: : John HvPoiud ^Sp^iial Bh/r Extt mi naimn \, 
Hamilton. AVaikato, Auckland, N Zealand, 

Finch: CLiFFtmn Hon\(r "N/xr-d// B'uz* K >a m ‘niii,on\. 

LiumI Street. Roseville. Sy<lue^•, X.S.W. 

Foul); TlDnixs Fu\N(TS 'Final Examomhtot. !9i‘M. 

39 Hanover Park, Pec-kham. > K 15 
Fkxter: HmiEUT ~E/na? E lo m/mfum. DH'il. 7 Hank 
Street, Oreenoek. X.B. 

(iFNrrW : IcDG \R ('H\]:iLs 'Enm? E la mmahon. ]9l'M, 
c o Mt'ssrs. Oiindley \ Co , 54 P.u lunuciit >tre<M. S. W. 
(OMUNIsH: Fk\nk EoGm: 'Si»tmJ Wm E t a m > nai io‘ \. 

Karori. Wellinatim, \. Zealand 
(;!lIKF''ON : Hugh ('RFSSwflt ^Sj^rml II uz Evaminn! o/z j. 

Queen Street, Auckland, X. Zealand. 

Hv’MIT.TON: Robfkt Bft L ^Sf»r,al War E vann naf ii>.i \. 
c o Arehittu tiiral Association, 34 Bedford Square,W.(’. 
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HA:!fNAFORD : Leonabd GoKDoy [S'fecial 'War Exarnina- 
iion'], 29 Matheson Road, West Kensington, London. 

Hardy: Philip ''Spfiial War Kxnif> 774j View 

Point Crescent, Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Canada. 

Hc'LBRoW : Altued Kkxl^t 'SpiLtitl FmaJ E > fui> nmf njr , 
19191, 13 Cowptr Road, Hainvell, W.7. 

Hit.bvrd: Philip WAitiJi.\A,TMy, M.A. \V,i/ 

K I <1 H> t tnlf/o/i . ], 112 FenrhuK'li Street. E.C.3. 

JkWIN: LlIoHTcX FraNCI-^ [Spt-iaJ Wm PI \n rr > »], 

39 Tavistock Square, W.C. 

J vckmaX • FnrnEUK k iFninl tPintfinxiiioo. 19l!i], Vateley 
Lodge Cottage, Vatt ley. Hants. 

Ji:vTEK; WiLir\M David" [Special IFu/ Exa )tit 

" Weroiia,"' \V.->o(Dtnrk Street, Mavtield, Newcastle. 
X.SAV. 

jKFiPvEYS : H\ro Li> MoRiux ~Sic>.ial War E.van>ti>ati(ji>^, 
Rylston Lodge, Londion Roa<L ^laidon, Essex. 

Jewell: Harry Hcrbiuit [Spt< >al II ur E:ia /r i/niPo/Fp 
12 Great Janies Street. Bedford Row, AV.C. 

JOXES : OWEX CAMPBELL "SpCf/aJ TFe/' Exa //u‘ /iat'0f>], 
Skinners* Hall, 9 Doivgate Hill, E.C. 

Lee : Robert Arther [Spec ml War Exa ,i<li.ution\ Bank 
Street, Meadowbank, X.S.'U^., Australia. 

Lisle* Bertram Edivix [Sprcail War Exa tn ihrit)Oi>], 
7 (Observatory Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 

IMcKexzie : Johx Charles [S penal War Exa/fili>atioiE„ 
50 Kingseourt Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

Maclatteix • Robert William ^Special Exam maiioit, 
1915], P.O. Box 234, Gisborne. 27. Zealand 

McAIirHAEL: Ala^tair Marshall. M.A. ~Fn/aI Exam., 
1919], Commercial Bank House, Callander, Perthshire. 

Matsey : Samvel Regtxald 'Sp^f/aJ Wa/ Exa m > naHorE, 
SS Pitt Street, .'Sydney, Australia 

Massey: Hurace LoVeli. ~Spe<>riJ War Exa m i rat lari'], 
9 Gotver Street, AV.C. L 

Masters : AVilliam Emlart 'Special War Exami iiation], 
3 Leeside Crescent, (Jolders Green, X.W. 

Meldrum : Percy Haymax 'Special Exa i/ii ration , 191 5L 
34 CartMTight (gardens, W.C. 1. 

Xatvsch : Staxley 'Specifil War Exarr.{nnf>oiE\, 27 Tanza 
Road, X.W,3. 

X'lJ'BET : Alec [Sptc.al War Exa tr i natiov], 37 Avenue 
Terrace, York. 

XowLAXD : RaVmoxd Clare ~Sp^r,a} War hlxami ration], 
Ashticld, Sydney, X.S. IV. 

(.U’lE , Arx<-»ld Mu.'^tyx 'Spnial War FEva nE ration]. 
Azalea Street, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia, 

PiLDiTe a • Philip Harold 'Spt< al War PPxami natiaiE, 
Myrtle ben y, We-t End Avenue, Pinner. 

Reid : (ojrdijX Stlap.t 'Speiiot W'a/ Examinafior], c o 
The Architect ural A'r'^uciation, 35 Bcdforrl Square, 
W.C 1. 

Rlidv : EdmaRJ) DaXIEL •Spt<ial W tir Exa m i rat laiE, 
Te KainiiJ, ' Kelniarn.i Avenue, Herne Bav. Auck- 
L.nd, X.Z 

RmxD : JamL" Ellabv [Spmanl W !' r Plxa III I nation], 0 Vie- 
torid Ten ace, Iriveincs^. 

Ri u ILD : (Aujl. (’. 'Sp'fial Waj Ej a m i ration], Paliutr 
Str(*et- ('hat'^wood, S\diic\. Au'itralia. 

S \ I i: ; I*’rldi. R i< K 'Spenat Wa'- E xa m > rat tor \. < '<» The 
Aichite* tiiial As?>o< iatiuu. 35 Bedford Sejuaie, \\7<'. 

^A^^a:f. : ()Llvj.i: Eredlrk K 'Spmal War PEr a mi nation \, 
e 'o 5Ie.ssr->. Adams, Little and ^Votai, Htaig Konce 

.'>M\RT: .r \CK St<K KI.R "Spii'Hil War 1E> a n I natxir ], " Roh 
ftov,*' Middl** Sti'ett, South Keti.stimton. Sv<lnc\L 
X S W' 

Sm\i:1 , IL'C \u, iiiR\LJ> 'Spi’iitl Wat hxa m raf lor], 43 
Hawth'Uii Riovo, Hawtliorn, Vutona, .\ustr<ilia. 

Sni'zi: M'vi.tiil Lav \ri) ro: Final E ra miratian, l9Ptf. 
2(> Woodvijle Road, Goldeis Gret n, W. 

,Sti l'HFX''<>N , ARTHrii Glorce \Spiiial 117// E.'aminn- 
iton], 21 Kooyeng Knot iLuid, ( deiifei uc, 2Ielboarue. 

StEVEXS(>X; RoY Kexxetii ^special War P,xa m I nalian], 
Mandeville Hall, Clend(/u Rd.. Tonrak, Victoria, Aust, 


Stoddart : Robert MAlliam [Special War Examivation\ 
19 Fairlavm Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 

Taxxer ; Edgar Allax Davey [Special War Examina- 
tion]^ IS Hestercombe Avenue, Munster Road, S.JV.6. 

Thomas : Percy Edward, 0 B.E. ES penal War PErnm> na- 
tion], C iX: 7 St. John Square, Cardih*. 

Thomas : Staxley Kxight _S pn ml IVar Examination], 
Castle Vieiv, Lsk. ^lunmoutlvhire. 

J LEXER : DmXaLJ) K. S}tcial Wa r Pixatr > ratmn], Abbnt'^- 
ford, Sydney, Au>rralia. 

XVlbb : Kexxlih Edvard [j^ptc-al War Exam > rat mru 
Kent Road, Rose Bay, Sydney, X.S.W. 

\\ liiTL : James Hc>L’»tK Espenal War Pixa m i rat>on]. 
Albeit Lodge, Albert Piace, M'.s. 

ILKE"^ : biiAXLls^ HiLTf'X', B.Arch. Special II ar PEcamt- 
nation], " Hyiiieham, Brantford, (>ntarm, Canada. 

William-ox : .loax 'Wallal e Sp^tuE W ai PEvaaiuiaiiorl 
94 Dt“vize^ Road, .Salisbury. 

M'oodholse Eraxcis Percy"Mark [Eiral E.ra im nation, 
1919], Southmead, AVimbledon Park, S.W. 

AYyatt : Le-lie Herbert MAllum ESptnal War Exa mi- 
ration], G9 Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, S.M'.2, 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 

Popular Desciipti(m of Sir John Soane's House. Museum, 
and Libraiy. AVritten m 1S35. by Mis. Parlara 
Hotlanrl Edited from the ” Description ” of ]s35. l/y 
Sir John Soane, R.A.. by Arthur T. Bolton. F.S.aI. 
E.R.LB.A.. Curator of the Museum MAth S ilhi-tia 
tions. Piite 9d. Soane Museum Publicata ns. Xo 
Jo be obtained only at the Mu^-enir.] 

Englisli Kighteenth-C’entury Sculptures in Sir .]( hn 
Soanes Mu-eum. By Aithnr T. Bolton IVjth 21 
illustration-. Piice 2- Soane Mu-enm Pubbrath n- 
Xu. 7.1 


Prospective Arrangements for General Meetings. 

Jan. 19.— *■ On CitizeiiAiip " : Paper by ^Ir. HaLev 
Ricardo [E\], 

Award of Prizes and Stiident.-hip*?. 

Fth. 2 , — PreAdentA Addre^^ to Students. 

Presentation of Prizes. 

Ech. 1().— “ Ediiearion of the Aicliiteet : Paper bv Paul 
Waterhou-e. fvS.A. [i^.b 
MarrJi 1 —Election of Royal Gold Medalh^^t. 

Election of Members. 

Moreh 29. — “The Plannino; of American Departmental 
Stores : Paper by H. Austen Hall iFE], Godwin 
Rur,-ar, 1919. 

April 12.--" Architei tiire in India “* : Paper by John 
Bogg fF.], ( oii-ultmg Ai'oJiiteet to the Government of 
India. 

General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 19th January 
A (7E\EKA[. JIKKTIXG iGKDIXARY) will I, old 

.Monday, ibtli .rannarv. at S ji.m . fnr the follovuiir 
pur jio-/*', - 

I\) i'<‘ad tin* Mitmt<*s ot the Meeting held ,~>th Januaiv : 
tornmlly to admit Mianboiv and Lirentiato-, attending for 
the lir>t time .-iuce then (Jei tioii. 

To load t ho follou mg P.ipor:- - 

n\ ( ri’IZENSHIP, 

R\ H \lsi:y Ricardo |F. j. 

4’o DMd tho DELI) OK AWARD OF PRIZES AX'D 
S4*( I)EXTSHI!^Y |!M9 l9i>o, mndo Wy the (Xnumil in 
unting under tin* Conunciu Seal in aecordance vitli 
J>\-la\> 71. 



ON CITIZENSHIP. 

By Halsey Ricardo [ F. ]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th January, 1920. 

^ ^ T^HEX I received tlie invitation to read a jiaper, following up a recent letter in Hie Timv^-, 
\i on the duties and responsibilities of citizens, I could not but feel that this — to a body 
▼ ▼ like the Institute of Architects— was attempting to preach to the converted. I had to 

justify this endeavour by tlie reflection that architects are — pre-eminently — civic missionaries, and 
it is well, occasionally, to take ?:^tock of our propaganda work and consider how far fresh eftbrt i.- 
re<|ui>ite, and in what direction. The present moment, too. ^eenis a specially jiropitious time for 
>tocktaking. since so many theories, formulae, and principles are going to be^or are in proce>s of being 
— tested from fresh angles of vision and new criteria as to their tendency. One supremely })regnant 
point of view that has come to the front is on th‘_^ constitution of the State and the position of the 
individual in regard to it. We have come to think — thanks to the war — much more of our collective 
duties : to feel that each individual is no more, and no less, than a contributory cell in the structure of our 
commonwealth. Unless these cells are in healthy activity the body })olitic suflers. just as in the human 
body the co-operation of all the cells is necessary to ensure a healthy tdiV'-ipue. The ills that afflict the 
body have their analogy with the body of the State and of all States the world over. What is fever in 
the human frame but inflammatory protest of the cells breaking out into actual rebellion? The appli- 
cation of the siiiwou's or the assassin's knife is >iniilar to the stealthily prepared war of aggres>ion or 
revanche : the accidents that occur to one's limbs and members can be matched by tlie earthquake^, 
cyclones, and the other immense convulsions of Nature. Cities, too. are mortal and their bones bleach 
in the desert or are to be found mouldering in the earth like the poor relics who begot them. Cities 
suffer murder : Carthage as executed : Palmyra. Baalbec. Ctesiphon are as the bone'- of murdered 
men. done to death in some out-of-the-way place, and left unburied for Time to rev-ail their skeletons, 
and for thieves to assimilate whatever they could And capable of being made useful. 

But wliilst the cells of tlie human body can only act instinctively, and renew themselves blindly 
with, at most, some modieum of memory to guide them, the elements of the body politic are in both a 
better and a worse case; better liecause there is ^viW power and an intellect to direct, and wor^e 
lH‘cause there is h‘ss singleness of aim and the tension id antagonism. At this moment, however, there 
is an ideal — ahnost world-wide — which all the nations art' girding themselves towards, an ideal which 
involves th(‘ sympathetic co-operation of every individual, to do his utmost for the general welfare. 
And the <|uestion that ])resents itself to most citi/iais is, What can I do —and will any single effort 
of mine be worth the pains it cost me ? 
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That there should be such questions is a sad verdict on our systems of education. The root 
trouble seems to me that we have lost our sense of civic pride. We have listened — too easily — to all 
sorts of condemnations on our cities — from persons who assumed themselves to be superior and whom 
we accepted at their own valuation — either from modesty, or laziness, or a sense of ])ewildere<l shame. 
These travelled connoisseurs bully the poor untravelled, with avalanches of instance^ and comparisons 
which we are unable to question or even detect the unfairness of such arj^niments. 

The first thing to do— to amend this state of things — is to teach our youth ho\^ much there is for 
him to be proud of, and to do this effectively we must ourselves realise the value of the pos'^essions we 
have inherited. As far as poetry, literature and science are concerned, we architects can co-operate 
according to our ability, but in the matter of the arts and handicrafts it is incumbent urgently upon us 
to see that the education gi\ eii is well directed, and to secure a general consensus as to this direction. 
If the citizen is to be proud of his city, he must know why. 

First, he should know something as to the disposition of the city he inhabits. If the city is London 
he should have a clear knowledge of the course of the Thames through the city, say from Woolwich up 
to Teddington. How many bridges cross it on its Avay ; what their direction and what their main 
function ; then the principal arteries of traffic ; the main objects of histoiical intere>t. There is a 
vague, uneasy feeling felt by many peox)le that a ground plan is a mysterious hieroglyph which only 
experts can decipher. These people have no trouble in reading a map, and yet a map is only a ground 
plan. In every London Board school of the elementary class there should be a large map, clear of 
much detail, showing these features, and boys and girls should be taught to read this map and to pa>-> 
a pretty stiff examination on it before leaving school. This should be followed up by explanations, 
partly geographical but mainly historical, as to how these roads, and monuments, came about, and the 
invaluable aid of heraldry >hould be pressed into service, for the further emphasis of the civic history 
— starting from the time of Edward the Confessor to the time of George Y, ^howillg the growth and 
change of dynasties — when the fleur-de-lys and the white horse came and faded from the Boyal Arms. 
Each child should know the coat-of-arms of his parish, the significance of the crosses on the Union Jack, 
and the impropriety of decorating his house or balcony with the Royal Standard. Through the appeal 
to the eye one can remember such episodes and their sequence throughout one's life : whereas there are 
few who can retain, in after years, such fugitive abstractions as dates. The powers of observation need 
quickening : a good school test would be to ask each child what was in the shops he passed on his way 
to school, especially what was on the fishmongers’, greengrocers’, fruiterers’ and fiorists’ stalls. He 
should be able to distinguish, by a passing glance, between a crayfish and a lobster, between a bundle 
of chicory and one of celery, between a (juince and a j^ear, between an aster and a chrvsanthemum. 
Trom such stepping-stones as these he might get to observe the terrible disorder in our streets, and 
wonder whether such litter was really inevitable. It isn't really. We have allowed it to become pre- 
valent out of sheer laziness, shirking our obvious duty. That this is so is shown at once when we 
compare the world outside our front door and the home within. Xo one will for a moment put up with 
the dirt and disorder in their own houses ; there is an accepted moral obligation that the rooms and 
passages shall be sweet and clean, although our standard of purity involves us in heavy and incessant 
labour and expense. 

Why should there be two moralities ? The out-of-doors ,-.0 differfuit from the in-doors ? This care- 
less disregard of what is due not only to oneself but to one's neighbour lias had the evil consequence of 
permitting two standards of human dealing— the one as “ man to man," the other as a " business 
transaction." Commercial morality, carent emptor;' the devil tak(‘ the hindmost," and such-like 
phrases and practices, are not those we employ and act on within our own doors. But take our 
" offices ’ in the streets for illustration. Behind the imposing facade are the working cells, inhuman in 
their baldncs.-s, ghastly in theii lighting, dreary, savage in their neglect to provide* anything that the* 
<-‘\ e can comfoitabB rest on. Our buildings, commercial as well as domestic, are the index, at anv 
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period, of our mode of living and our outlook on life. Architecture reflects in the most sensitive way 
the ideals in vogue at the time of construction, and its testimony is beyond question. Buildings are 
raised with no })reconceived notions of politics, in the current sense ; they embody the aims of the com- 
munity in the town halls, museums, libraries, Council schools and the like : the big mercantile com- 
panies, the railway shareholders, and the individual ; and are flagrantly illustrative of these aims 
at a glance. There is no disputing their evidence, it is absolutely without any conscious bias. The 
buildings frankly disclose the sentiments of their founders, and their character reveals the standard 
of taste and craftsmanship available. 

No one scatters the torn fragments of his correspondence over the carpet, and yet look at the 
pavements and gutters where the omnibus stops. It would be a simple matter to have a box at the 
foot of the omnibus steps into which the pas>enger, at his exit, could drop his ticket. The tickets 
themselves could be pulped and re-used. I have urged the adoption of this on the omnibus company ; 
they arranged for boxes to be fitted to a number of their buses on a few routes, with an accompanying 
notice requesting passengers before leaving the bus to place their tickets therein, but as the public 
ignored them, they were removed. In fairness to the public, I maintain that the experiment was not 
tried resolutely enough, not persisted in sufflciently until the public had grasped the intention and 
familiarised itself with its object. 

The need for education in civic decency is great, as this example shows. Disorder on a larger scale 
is to be seen in our street buildings. Look down Holborn or up Oxford Street, stand at Oxford Circus 
and view the prospect with a fresh, unbiassed eye. Give a glance down Eegent Street as well. To us 
architects, who are accustomed to note and criticise, such a survey appears lamentable. I am not 
holding a brief for the strict uniformity that one gets in residential quarters such as Gower Street, but I 
think you will all agree with me that the welter, east, south and west, is not decent. Some years ago 
the London County Council, conscious of the discordant result of individual architectural display, tried 
to formulate a scheme for the buildings on either side of Kingsway. Individualism wrecked it. It 
may be that uniformity wa> there carried to the breaking point, and in the absence of any civic pride 
the financial aspect was allowed to settle the matter. EAeii Mr. Norman Shaw's scheme for the 
Quadrant and Piccadilly has been defeated, because there was no public opinion strong enough to 
override individual interests. It is this public opinion that we must educate, strengthen and spur to 
action. Without it we are hel})less and impotent. Examples here and there hardly aHect the question 
though these sporadic attempt^ are not to be discouraged. 

What can be done by education in creating a civic sense and the will to secure its mastery we 
have learnt— to our cost— in grappling with the German nation. It has taken, in Germany, only two 
generations to infuse, by means of the pulpit, the schools and universities, a sentiment strong enough 
to attempt to seize world-power, and though mercifully it has failed, its failure is due to the inhuman 
basis on which it was })uilt. The idol was grandiose enough— in many ways it was greatly admirable — 
actually beautiful ; there was far-seeing statesmanship al)out it, and a fine endurance of hard living to 
get the shaping of it answerable to the ideal, but its feet were of clay, and the other nations have been 
able to overthrow it. But for us tluTe is the lesson, and the encouragement. If the Germans, in so 
short a time, could create a national emotion, so universal, in their Empire, and so strong, we. taught 
by their junctice, and claiming to be as pul)lic-spirited as ever they could be, may take up the task of 
creating in our populace the fine sense of citizenship and carry it into actual deed. There is much to be 
done, and though we must all put our hands to spade and drill, prepare the ground, and sow the seed, 
it is to the youth of England we must look fur the outcome. The ideal of the perfect citizen involves 
the co-operation of every member of the State towartls realising ever some measure of this ideal ; and 
the means to be enq)loyed must, some of them at least, ])e within the grasp of the least of these members, 
and within their willing acceptance." WTiilst the ideal itself must be lofty — noble beyond question — 
we must begin the asciait by easy steps, manageable by the youngest of us. The lessons taught in 
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school must point to the summit, but the actual things to be done can be of everyda} occuiieiice and 
comparativelv humble in scope. Think how much we shall have achieved when we ha\e cleaied oui 
city of the unsightlv and dirty obstructions that so constantly meet us : the sipialor of our railway 
stations, the careless arrangements and noisy shunting of our trains, the ill-placed goods yards, the 
untidy coal dumps: the gratuitous noises in our streets, cars hooting, chains rattling, chimneys pro- 
digallv smoking, our atmosphere, from selfish or ignorant contempt of science and management, corrod- 
ing our buildings, our books and our furniture. These clearances are necessary for our self-respect. 
Our dutv towards our neighbour is no less important. “ Have nothing in your house that you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be beautiful “ is an aphorism of m. lIorri> s that goes to the root of 
thino^s. It is incumbent on the good citizen to be careful of his expenditure, to see that his money goes 
to the emplovment of serviceable labour. Behind the article purcha:^ed stands the man. or the group 
of men. IVe have to consider what his toil means to him, and to ensure, as far as may be, that hi> toil 
shall be a plea^^ure, not a weariness to him. 1\ e must set our face against the accumulation of rubbish, 
the purchase of rubbish, the manufacture of rubbish. 11 hat a wholesale gaol delivery this would 
mean 1 IVe should require expert instruction as to what is rubbish, Avhat is the value (if any) of shoddy, 
what things may be legitimately made for ephemeral purposes, and what shoiild be made to endure. 
Speaking to architects and craftsmen. I need not enlarge on this point. They know the value of the 
things they produce, and what should be their treatment. But the public in general has not this know- 
ledge, and has not been taught to acquire it, and the teaching of the care and responsibihty in spending 
is of first importance. Apart from the producer's side of the question, there is the home side, 
if one may .>0 express it. If all our houses were cleared of the rubbish within their walls, the mere 
saving in the labour of dusting and cleaning would be enormous ; and besides this home labour there is 
the labour of the retailer in his shop, who has to cajole his customer into purchasing what he doesn't 
want, what is the subject of a jjassing fancy ; the retailer has to create a demand to relieve him of his 
supply. Tlie pulpit should take in hand the ethics of production ; manufactures don't grow ; they are 
made by human beings, ^Yho see very clearly the sense, or the nonsense, of their labour and are content 
or indignant in conse(!uence. The science of economics is taught, so far as the economics of quantity 
are concerned ; there should be the parallel teaching of the economics of quality. Beside> the pulpits, 
the universities and the schools, there is that powc*rful voice — the Press. What the Press might effect 
is almost incalculabP, and what little it does to arouse popular feeling in the direction of order, decency, 
tliY sense of duty and responsibility, of patriotism and civic pride, is in melanch(dy contrast to what it 
might do. Partly this want is due to ignorance— ignorance of the matter in hand — but still more 
ignorance of the strong latent ft'eling there is in the minds of eve)y one who has given a moment's 
thought to these aspects of duty. 

As n^gards our own particular sphere of action — building — we want a new type of architectural 
literature and criticism. Architecture should be a developing structural art, mainly concerned with 
the ])uilding and improvement of cities, and the provision of the structures netaled in civilization. But 
our literary pundits seem incapable of realizing that architecture is a living art. and measure their 
admiration of any fiV'^h work by its approximation to masterpieces of the })ast times, raised under 
entirely different conditions for taitirely different [}ur})Oses. Architecturta like all otluT living things, 
is progressive — responsive to the progress of the agt\ to the scientific discoveries of materials and 
methods, the proptuTies of sound and of gases, and criticism of modern architecture should be 
impregnated with this knowledge if it is to discuss the subject to any purpose. The study of architec- 
ture is to be approached in a scientific and practical ratht*r than in an archaeological spirit. Studv of 
old w<jrk is esseiitiafi ^ince old work is the embodiment and outcome of a long train of experiment and 
exi)erience : om* has not only to analyse th(‘ past methods of construction, the choice of materials, but 
one must master also the social c<mditions of the time, >ince these had a vital bearing on the biiildimn 
But though we architects recognise the truth of these stateineiitN the (jracTe in the Press is iniaff'ected 
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refusers to be disturbed from his earlier point of view and proclaims his likes and his judgments ex 
cathedra ; but the chair is his easy chair, a lay one — not the Bishop’s throne of authority. It is so 
difficult to gauge a new utterance unless we have some basic principles to measure with, and one’s 
<lesire is that tlie Institute >hould become a centre for recording experience and suggesting ideas. There 
is an immense field awaiting development : the solution of the problems that meet us at every turn 
—the railway station, the shop, even the furniture of the street. If the verdict is allowed to lapse, or 
remain, in the hand of the amateur authority, either in the Press or in the street, it is not likely to be a 
helpful one. Novelty baffies the ordinary reviewer ; it is generally the ])rudent thing to expresb 
dislike : the odds art^ probably against it- being excellent — so many things have been incautiously 
praised by the more gushing prints that one ha> to walk warily. Unfort miately these ill-appraised 
verdicts have a way of getting accepted, almost joyfully by the jealous-minded, and they become 
stereotyped : they find their way into the text-book^ : they become the received canons of taste : 
the neo})hyte acce^u- them in good faith : and it takes him the rest of his life to get honestly (juit of 
tliem. If this take^ place amongst ur^, the ex})ert.N, it takes place terribly far more amongst the lay 
public. And the lay public i- not indifferent : it is out for being instructed : it asks for ])rinciples to 
walk by : in the matter of ” taste ” it is self-deprecatory : it doesn’t know what it likes, though it 
sometimes seeks for that illusion : it is puzzled even when the verdict- are unanimous, because it can’t 
follow the process by which they have been reached : and when the verdicts — as they often are — are 
conflicting, it loses heart. The matter is not for such as they : they must go their own way unillu- 
minated. with a seii-e of the reproach of inferiority, most unfairly bestowed. - It is idle to call u}>on the 
citizens for pride in their city if we are not agreed as to what should justify that emotion. It is obvious 
we cannot teach our children this fine sense of iiohJessc oblige if we are Avithout conviction ourselves. 
Such negative attitude i- wantonly }>re})Osterou-. A city like London, of un})aralleled size and 
magnificence — the scene of -u uiuch history, so much emotion, so much piety— not be proud of it I 
It can only be in the plenitude of hi- ignorance that a man fails to be -tirred by this wonderful mass of 
masonry and humanity. If we alloAv our-elves openly to admit our pride it will mean also that we 
care for the -tate of the city : we recognise ourselves as the inheritors of this magnificent dowry, and 
the guardians of it for po-terity. Naturally, we would wish to leave it -omeAvhat better than Avhen we 
received it : to impart to it some added touches of noble feeling, some records worthy of the tension 
of feeling we have gone through. Each age has it- *' baptism of tire ” : Ave see the marks of it in our 
streets : the true splendour of our city is the evidence of humanity upon it. the humanity of the 
life that Ava-. as Avell a- the life that is. The more Ave knoAv of the cities Ave dAvell in — of the eA^ents 
that have taken [)lace there, tlie hopes and fear- and soitoav- that they have eiishrineel — the more 
sacred tht‘y beconu^ to us. Ami AAuth tlii- recognition of Avhat Ave OAve to ourselA*es. and our forefathers, 
should come the determination to abolish the relics of their neglect. Living cities must groAv and change 
as they grow : neAA' forces come u])on the scene. neAv standards of liA'ing and of trade, neAv conce})tions 
of time and distance. The expansion of a city is a matter of supreme iinpcuTance — a matter of states- 
manship. of fonThoiigbt : a mattt'r not for ourseh'es only, but for those that are to come after us. And 
it matters extremely the attitude Ave take toAvards these extensions. They have to be conceiAed on 
tine liiu‘s as AVill as practical : Avithout imagination, Avithout inspiration, our labour is Avorse tlian in 
vain. Posterity Avill sigh over the op])ortunities Ave failed to recognise — Avill deplort^ the poAVTty of 
spirit in our })rojects, the hand-to-moutli ])olicy that has made subsequent improvement Avell-nigh 
impossil>l(‘. W(‘ are not to be faint -heartial citizt'U-. apologetic for the plact^s Ave liv(‘ in, but stout- 
hearted. recognising th(‘ real AV(n'th and magnificence of our cities, determined Avith a just pride that 
they shall support our claims for their worth Avithout ft^ar and Avithout reproach. I must apologise — 
in addressing brother architects — for the excess of platitudes in mv address, but as I said at the outset, 
you ])lay the part of missionains, and through you a A\ider })ublic is reached. There is a large fund of 
latent good felloAA'ship to be tapped — the Boy Scout movement is evidence of Avhat can be done — if Ave 
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appeal to the emotion^. It a common failing to deprecate sentiment, but sentiment is the main- 
spring of life. It is on the wave of enthusiasm that great actions are borne to fruition, and the famous 
names of heroes and artists are but the foam on the crest of this wave ; they are upborne by it and their 
actions rendered conspicuous and memorable by the enthusiastic backing of their contenn)oraries. 

It is not. I tliink. fantastic to descry a great wave of communal feeling at the present moment, 
the gift to us of the Great War, and it is our privilege to enforce it. to guide it, to see that it is not 
allowed to ebb from want of recognition and encouragement. 

DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOING PAPER. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Yice-Fresideni,\i the Chair. 


Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH fE.].— I have much 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo for his most opportune and instructive dis- 
course. I think we should also heartily congratulate 
him and those concerned with him who, appreciating 
the changed social outlook and immense importance of 
citizenship in the emergency of reconstruction which 
confronts us, have brought forward by a sessional 
paper a social subject for consideration by a tech- 
nical, professional and public organisation like the 
R.I.B.A. Their action in invitinsr us to apply points 
of this burning question of the moment to our own 
case is characteristic of the progressive thought of to- 
day, and is evidence that the Council entrusted with 
the management of Institute affairs fully realise that 
our collective civic duty — as a chartered body charged 
with the advancement of architecture— is not only to 
educate ourselves but also to direct public opinion and 
educate the community in the ethical attributes of our 
great science and art as well as in its less important 
aesthetic and economic features. I submit, Sir, that 
citizenship is a religious question which greatly con- 
cerns us. Architects, of course, have always recog- 
nised that civil architecture has a rtdigious foundation 
as much as ecclesiastical, and that architects are 
therefore priests and teachers of religious economy, 
and its practice is part of our duty as citizens. It 
is not. however, generally understood or appre- 
ciated, in spite of the fact that architecture has ever 
been so closely interwoven in the fabric of religious 
economy as to be almost the warp on the woof of that 
subject. Hence leading and teaching citizenship 
(mainly by example in our work^) is as much a part of 
architectural practice as the design and construction 
of the buildings themst‘lves. Owing to misunder- 
standing of this point many, before hearing the paper 
read, may have been surprised that it should have been 
proposed, but having heard now wonder why such a 
paper has not been previously included in the pro- 
gramme of each session, and why the duties of citizen- 
ship do not form part of the curriculum of architec- 
tural training. 

The reception accorded to the paper is one among 
many instances — noticeable at the present time — of 
the new attitude of mind and diffusion of a new philo- 
sophy which stirs mankind to-day— a new philosophy 


to which Mr. Halsey Ricardo referred — which, without 
detracting from the value of what he said, may be con- 
densed and memorised in a sentence : Run religion on 
business lines ; conduct business on a religious basis. 
That is my understanding of the true principles of citi- 
zenship and association : it is the very antithesis of 
former application of principles to practice and of the 
Zoological Gardens system which has hitherto been 
the dominant method acted upon by man in his deal- 
ings with mankind. 

I suggest, Sir, that our collective and personal civic 
duty is to incarnate the principles of this new philoso- 
phy in action by association, umty and close concen- 
tration on the objects for which this Institute exists — 
the advancement of architecture on collective catholic 
lines to the intellectual and physical benefit of the 
community. That, ^^ir, is the unity to which we 
aspire— the unity so ardently desired, so long post- 
poned, but which all to-day hope we may vet shortly 
reach, for unity, Sir, is sound architectural religion and 
business. It is only by unity— the disciplined thought 
of many minds centring on a common and definite ob- 
jective ^that we can direct our efforts and our energy 
on the missionary work which Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pointed out is one of the civic responsibilities of the 
profession of architecture. It is trade union princi- 
ple, but the negation of its application. Only in asso- 
ciation can we evolve a true ideal, develop a religious 
and therefore a great civic aim. establish a faith or 
understand it ourselves. Individually we rapidly con- 
found religion with creed, dogma or doctrine, and in 
consequence soon come to use the instruments of tln^ 
present solely to solve problems which are past, and 
seek to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish 
which are burnt, M e copy, but we cannot originate. 
Architecture and citizenship, science and art, are reallv 
things which progress and act conjointly. They are 
the two wings by which we can fly and give our visions 
movement and substantiality. If in either case we 
attemj)t to use one without th(‘ other we flop, but 
ne\ er fly. To attempt it is to expect the triumph of 
hope over experience. As architects and citizens, as 
men of science and of imagination (for art is only the 
application of imagination to knowledge or, as Plato 
says, to remembrance), our faith is in architecture as 
an instrument in the progress and as a servant of man- 
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kind. Our creed is that architecture, through unity 
and association of its professors, is not only capable, 
but is destined to render inestimable service in miti- 
gating both the physical and moral ills which flesh is 
heir to, and in creating an environment which will ele- 
vate and educate man ethically and economically in 
spite of himself. 

The means to this end are in our own hands, and by 
performing our duty as citizens and encouraging asso- 
ciation generally and promoting unity in our own 
ranks in particular, we can set an example, and show 
a contrast of the economic value of cohesion with the 
waste and strife of disunion and destruction, which 
Avill exert a profound influence on the future. In so 
doing, Sir, we shall, after all. only be carrying out our 
civic duty as members of a public institution, which 
this Institute really is, and, applying to the civic prob- 
lem of to-day the principles on which it was founded 
and of architecture itself, design with beauty, build 
with truth. These same basic principles determine 
also the health and prosperity of the community. The 
extension by us of them to the public outside our cages 
is the justification for the exceptional food and other 
privileges that have been conferred on us by our 
Charters. As citizens we must never forget the alpha- 
betical abbreviations which are the prizes of our exa- 
minations and the distinction of our members are be- 
stowed to enable us to help the community and are not 
crutches to help us individually as they have some- 
times been regarded in the past. The purpose of our 
meetings is to refresh our memories of these obliga- 
tions— to assist us as architects and citizens in the 
interchange of thought and experience, whereby we 
may excite and vitalise those sparks of ideas which 
exist in many minds, and which by association can be 
united in flame and light economically serviceable to 
mankind, but which in the detached individual exjure 
one by one as the ashes of solitary sterde genius 
smoulder away. Men in association are an applica- 
tion of the principle of a central station, in which many 
engines, svnchronised and acting together, generate a 
current of general utility. The individual engine can 
do no more than provide luxury for a few, and one in- 
dividual unsvnchronised engine can short-circuit the 
whole station and break down the whole public supply. 
This is just one instance of what Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pointed out, that the natural laws of physical forces 
are identical with those of the moral and intellectual, 
and differ only in degree, in intensity and in the man- 
ner and point of application. They are the invisible 
sub-sensible powers which give movement to matter 
which, divorced from them, is inert. Friction of ideas 
is not divorce, destruction or strife, but the natural 
means whereby putrefaction produces progress. 
Surrounded by apj)arent putrefaction of civilisa- 
tion, we discern that in it lies enormous potentiality of 
progress, which it is our duty as citizens to foster and 
point out. By friction of our individual ideas through 
unity and association we qualify for our civic duty as 
priests, leaders and teachers. Without it, we remain 


practitioners only of a dead and archaeological faith. 
There is a citizenship for a man's self which is often 
confounded with self-interest, although it has nothing 
in common therewith. It indeed and indirectly con- 
fers personal benefit, because the good of the indi- 
vidual arises, and can only arise, from the well-being 
and prosperity, ethical and economic, of the whole 
community. Such citizenship for a man's self has no 
element of self-seeking. It is based on comradeship 
and public spirit as long as its motive, its ideals, its 
aims are the good of a cause common to all. It is 
epitomised in the axiomatic truth, “ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and all other things shall be added 
unto you," Vv" e can only do that by unity and asso- 
ciation — architectural citizenship in its true intent 
and meaning. I submit, Sir. that it is a sound busi- 
ness proposition on a religious basis, for association 
can achieve that to which individuality can never 
attain. As the seer saith : — 

Fooh feed o)i their own flesh. 

The genius of the individual, his capacity for accom- 
plishment, the influence he can exert, can never ex 
tend beyond the limits of a chain revolving round the 
column of an Ego to which he is attached. He ever 
perambulates a spiral curve, and in his course winds 
the chain round the column and himself until he 
quickly reaches his limitation and furnishes a demon- 
stration of the physical and moral truth, Ejc nihil, 
nihil fit. Individuality is seeking truth each in his 
own little world. Unity, association, citizenship, is 
seeking truth in the great common world. The indi- 
vidual finds sterility — one cannot breed alone. Asso- 
ciation is the only way to fertility, growth, progress. 
The individual necessarily peeps at the human prob- 
lem through an aperture. On the one side he sees 
the great sun of principle, and traces its ray through a 
perforation in his own opacity and sees the image, a 
bright spot on a screen beyond. As it is bright and 
round and proportionate to the sun, he thinks he has 
the true image. It is only by association that he 
learns the law of apertures and that what he sees is an 
inverted image, and, by friction of other minds, that it 
is not a mere bright spot but a centre of heat in brisk 
and violent movement and of dual azimuth. Associa- 
tion breaks down the apertures into a wide opening, 
and by letting in the full light of the sun enables us to 
put our accepted principles into true and correct prac- 
tice. The false conceptions of individualism are mainly 
responsible for that damnable heresy to our faith and 
creed that if a government, a company, or individual 
desire to use a piece of our earth for the ])urposes of 
individual profit they are justified in committing anv 
outrage on the community. In giving effect to it they 
point, perhaps, to the beauty of the gem : they en- 
tirely disregard its juxtaposition to other gems or the 
setting of the whole. That heresy is the root evil of our 
discontent. It is the application of the principle of 
the Zoological Gardens which it is the mission of the 
new philosophy not to convert into Mappin Terraces 
but to utterly destroy. It accounts for the discordant 
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architecture to which Mr. Halsey Ricardo refers, and 
its manifestation is seen in our streets which are shop 
windows for the display of samples. It has been re- 
sponsible not only for the affliction of the world war 
but also for the ills of our own little world. It is the 
main reason that in every walk of life there are more 
professors than there is preferment. Hr. Ricardo has 
suggested that the world war has created a new atti- 
tude of mind and a wider point of view of the human 
problem. From what he has said I draw the deduction 
that in the world war and all that it demonstrates we 
have the lever of Archimedes. I infer that it is our l ivic 
duty, as priests, leaders and teachers of a great faith, 
to provide its fulcrum by education, and by associa- 
tion, unity and application of our principles in practice 
to evolve an aim and an ideal which will sup])ly the 
power to that lever to move the world. As Hr. 
Ricardo has pointed the way and suggested such 
thoughts to us. I feel sure that we shall all unite in 
offering him our grateful thanks for the help he has 
given us, and which we shall one and all so greatly 
need in the labours towards unity and citizenship 
which lie immediately before us. 

Profes'^or W. R. LETHABY [F.]. in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said : I agree profoundly with Hr. 
Ricardo's delightful paper, and would like to comment 
on it from beginning to end. It is especially im- 
portant that something should be done in schools 
to teach children observation. AVe are none of us 
taught observation, all we are taught is to read print. 
Observation and kindred faculties have been allowed 
to lapse into disuse. I remember AVilliam Horris 
saying, at least thirty years ago, that in course of time 
people's eyes would drop out, like the eyes of fishes 
inhabiting the great ocean depths, because, having no 
u«e for their eyes thoy eventually ceased to function. 
AVe do not notice the untidy streets ; we do not notice 
the horrible black dreariness of the railway stations ; 
we come into London every morning, and the dis- 
order and blank horror, the slaps in the face we get, 
are very real : but we take it as more or less natural to 
London : we accept it. A"et t*ven a limited amount 
of travel .shows that that kind of thing is not universal. 
It was only a very mild journey which disturbed me, 
thirty or thirty- five years ago. The most wonderful 
revelation I had was when f visited what I thought 
would ju’ovc to be a semi -barbaric town — Buda-Pt^sth. 
Here I seemed to stej) into modern (‘ivilisation : a 
town with clean streids. a brilliant tiani-car service, 
and things to eat at every corner, ('oniing back to 
London at that dat(*. I felt we were not in the forefront 
of this kind of civilisation. And. being a verv jiroud 
creatur<‘--T would fam be whcjHy j>roud of mv own 
country, as I am in cmtain pliases of it- that was to 
me a grievous disillusionment. 

Hajor HARRY BARXES. ALP. [i\]. said : Hr. 
Ricardo. I think, has shown a very sound instinct in 
bringing a subject like this before architects, and the 
In.stitute lias shown sound instinct in giving architects 
the opportunity of hearing tln^ j)a2)er. I am sure of 


this, there can be no great architecture unless there 
is great citizenship. And I am equally sure of this ; 
there would be no great citizenship which did not 
produce great architecture. The Greeks, I think, 
divided people into two classes : there were citizens, 
and there were idiots — peojile who cared for their 
cities and people who did not. If we here could get 
that connotation into our minds, it might lead to a 
growth of civic interest. After all, the city is the 
great sphere of the architect ; when we think of the 
past we think of it entirely in terms of cities — 
Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem. Carthage. The 
greatest and most fruitful mind known to us. Shake- 
speare, was attracted by nothing so much as by the 
wonderful group of Italian cities— AYnice. Padua, 
Rome, AYroua. It is in places like those, not only 
Italian but also the great North German cities, that 
one realises the intimate connection there is between 
the common pursuits of life and great aichitectural 
productions. For all these places Avere not sim]>ly 
notable for their buildings, but as great centres of 
commerce and trade. One wonders whether, in the 
poetic imagination of the future Alanchester. Liverpool 
and Sheffield will remain as these jilaces do in our 
memories : and in so reflecting we get some sort 
of measure of our failure to realise in our civic life in 
this country the great opportunities we have had. 
But I believe it to be true that we cannot have great 
cities and great citizenship unh^ss we get rid of a 
good deal of our individualism. After all. nobody 
can be a good citizen without a sense of communal 
life, without a sense that in the gathering of peoples 
amongst whom he lives there is something to which 
he is inseparably linked, some sort of almost conscious 
life of which he is part. And I do not think that will 
come unless the citizen not only feels he is part of the 
city, but has the feeling that the city regards him as 
part of itself. Nothing wiser has been said this 
evening than was said by Hr. Ricardo as to the 
teaching of children. Education, of course, is at the 
bottom of all this, and we are not going to get great 
citizenship until the whole id(‘a of education is 
radically changed. Probably a great deal of the 
trouble of the present day is due to the fact that 
children, particularly the childnm of tlie poor, have 
b(^en neglected, have had no education, and vet out of 
that class hav(‘ ( oine, at all evmits in n'ctmt tmu's, the 
wealthiest of our peojile. Nothing apjiears to be so 
great a hel[) in ac<[uiring money as the lack ol educa- 
tion : and these children, neg’ecteil in (‘arly davs iilti- 
niately become out clients and j^atrons And it cannot 
be wondered at if they do not value sonu^ of the things 
which we think are worthy. AA have to recognise 
the inimt‘ns<* part tliat communal life plavs in building 
up citizeiishi]). Take the City of London--! mean 
the old City of London. If one removed fn^in that 
]>lace the buildings which stand foi* the corporate life 
of the ]>ast. what would be left t If we taka* away the 
churclu's. and the nmiains of monastic buildings, tlu* 
T(‘mple, and the buildings of tin* ('ity ('onijianies, 
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there would not be much left that would be worth 
visiting or seeing. And that is linked up with what 
Mr. Ricardo said about the shops. There is a great 
field for education there, in the observation of the 
contents of shops. In the matter of window-dressing, 
there is a great scope in shops for presenting form and 
colour. The greengrocer's shop, for instance, may 
be one of the most beautiful objects if it is properly 
dressed. So I feel that even the most critical person 
cannot say that citizenship is at all divorced from 
what it is the main object of this Institute to promote. 
Great cities. I think, can only be built bv great 
dreamers, and who should be the dreamer but the 
architect, who but the young architect, as he goes 
about the great City, longing for the opportunity 
which will enable him to leave behind something that 
can mark his age, as has the work of his predecessors. 
I seldom pass over Westminster Bridge without think- 
ing of that sonnet of Wordsworth in which he savs. 
This C‘hj iio)r fjoth a ganne/it ivenr 
Thf hetnOy of thi- 

and I wonder whether that sonnet would have been 
written if he had stood on the present bridge and seen 
the great gasometer rising at the back of Lambeth 
Palace. One feels that, at all events in that respect, 
we in London have not advanced towards a great 
civic conception. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.] : It gives me great 
pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Ricardo. 
We owe him very much in the past for his suggestions 
regarding citizenship and the duties of citizens and 
the functions of the architect in relation thereto. He 
suggests that, as a result of the war, we shall have a 
great revival of the communal spirit. I hope that is so. 
One thing which may possible come as a result of the 
war is that the prominence of purely national feeling 
may die down and allow of greater emphasis on the 
city. What we have been suffering from to some 
extent has been the amount of emphasis whicli has 
been thrown on units which are too great for us to 
have any really intimate touch with. If we were 
to think in detail less about our Empire and more 
about our cities we should all live more wholesome 
lives. I hope that in the future, as a n^sult of the war. 
empires will compete less with one another than they 
have done in the ])ast century, and that we shall be 
more content to give attention to tin' development 
of our city unit, which is (eitainly more manageable, 
and on which we can exert a greater influence and 
enjoy a greater fellowship with the other members of it. 
To have a really healthy life the units must be small 
enough for the members to know one another. London 
probably suffers from being a huge agglomeration of 
people without suffichmt organisation. It would, I 
believe, be more wholesome if it \\ere divided up 
into more districts in which there was lo(*al sense of 
patriotism and more linking together of the people 
living there. The architect has a very special function 
to perform in the community : nobody else is trained 
in quite the same way to look at problems, to absorb 


their different aspects, and then try to give them form 
and design. That is an essential function in local 
politics, in social life, which the architect can give, 
and ought to give, more liberally than he has given 
to the local life in the past. We are in a peculiar 
position, if only we would realise it, to act, to some 
extent, as a solvent of those great labour problems 
which are now before the country. We know some- 
thing about the real pleasure of creative labour, the 
strenuous work which it induces, and we are in a posi- 
tion to understand the objection of the workman to 
some forms of piece-work. We know we would not 
like to turn designs out at so much a thousand. We 
ought to realise the feeling of the man who says he 
wants to have something human in his labour, and 
we ought to know that it is not all evil that he resists 
some of the forms of speeding up labour that are 
suggested. But through ignorance, he goes to the 
other extreme, and instead of trying to do as much 
good work as he can in the day. he tries to think how 
little he can do, which is an equally great mistake. 
We ought to be in a position to appreciate the real 
point of view which lies at the back of these vague 
struggles of labour to get more human life, more 
human touch, into their work. We ought to know 
that the greatest pleasure in life is real labour, in which 
we have some creative opportunity and can derive 
some satisfaction from what we find at the end of it. 
In those ways I think Mr. Ricardo has put before us 
a very interesting side of our work, a side which 
architects have not thought nearly enough about, 
or realised enough— the great importance of actual 
intimate contact with the life of the community to 
whose material needs they minister, in order that they 
may be able to give adequate expression to the best of 
that life. I think they have the happiest existence of 
most men in modern times : they are able to steer a 
course which does not drive them to make money by 
the mere mechanical repetition of some simple act. 
The architect has an opportunity of carrying out work 
which is far more interesting and far more fascinating : 
he has the op]>ortunity, and he has the obligation, to 
bring the whole training of his mind, the whole power 
tliat he has acquired, on to a new problem day by day, 
to create something out of it and see it grow into 
existence. That, I think, produces one of the greatest 
]deasures in life, and the more that pleasure can be 
extended and brought into the work of other people, 
the Tuore will all work rt'st upon a thoroughly whole* 
'^ome basis again. 

:\Ir. W. J. H. LEVERTON. LkeutUite, refe rring to 
a remark by a ]uevious speaker that they should be 
priests in architecture, observed that what they 
required were the services of a Good Samaritan to 
sove them from the frequent changes of fashion in 
architecture. About a generation ago the Gothic 
revival was at its height. Then came the Queen Anne 
revival. Then, as they were settling down to a quiet 
type of Renaissance the Neo-Grec came along and 
u])set everything. AVhat they really wanted was a 
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League of Architects, consisting of men who would 
work together for some time on the same lines. They 
would never get steady progress until they stopped 
this flirting with fashions. 

Captain H. LYOX THOMPSON, formerly Mayor 
of Westminster : As a visitor here and as one of 
the general public I should like to thank Mr. Ricardo 
for his delightful address. Quite apart from its 
subject-matter, the form in which it is cast would 
always make it a pleasure to hear such a collection of 
thoughts. His opening remarks came to me with 
sharp force, because only this morning I was saying to 
our cleansing Surveyor that I wished I had an oppor- 
tunity of showing a gathering of school children the 
result of tearing up a single letter and throwing it into 
the street, and seeing how long it would take a man to 
sweep it up. If people would realise that, at the 
present cost of labour and the pace at which it is done, 
a very small amount of misplaced matter means a 
costly proceeding, it would be a good thing. And it 
must be borne in mind that the cleaner you get a 
street the more the dirt there is shows. If a street is 
kept fairly dirty it does not matter very much what 
happens to it, but when once you have arrived at a 
certain standard of cleanliness half a visiting card can 
be seen a quarter of a mile off. I think the lecturer is 
right when he says that if we are to effect progress we 
must begin with the young, and teach them what 
their duties are. But who are to teach them I The 
teachers do not know : they have never studied the 
matter, and unless we give them a lead it will be 
impossible. The Boy Scouts is an excellent movement 
and they have been taught to do all sorts of things : 
they have done remarkable things, which have 
astonished me. But on one occasion I was asked 
to go and say a few words to Boy Scouts at Maryle- 
bone. We had had a lecture on Persia, and I was 
requested to ask them a few questions on the matter, 
which I very cautiously did, and they gave prompt 
and exact replies. Then I thought I would put a 
question of my own. I said : " Gan any of you tell 
me the name of the borough which lies immediately 
to the West of Maryiebone i In the first place, I 
do not think any of them knew which was the West, 
though they coidd probably find it at night by the 
stars if they were in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 
They did not know m which direction Edgware Road 
went. There was much discussion between them on 
my question, and apparently no one knew. Then a 
small girl- who was unconnected with the Scouts, said 
** Paddington, Sir,’' and the Scouts blushed collec- 
tively as a troop. On another occasion, I remember, 
I was at a dfdightful Middlesex village, when the 
Boy Scouts came through, with their band, and per- 
formed all sorts of evolutions. I thought I would test 
their local knowledge, and I asked them to name the 
stream which ran through the village. Evidently tln^y 
had not heard of it, but the Captain politely offered 
to go to the Post Office and enquire for me I I think 
one of the rea.sons of the squalor of London is the base- 


ment life. No continental city. I think, ever gets as 
squalid-looking as London, and I think it is due to the 
life of the basement and its appurtenances : those 
dismal, damp, stuffy passages, with obsolete fire- 
grates and lack of ventilation. This has a most de- 
pressing effect, and I am glad to see that it is dis- 
appearing, because underground life was never 
intended for man or woman. I agree with some of the 
speakers that many of the German towns, for cleanli- 
ness and alertness, can beat us any day : there are 
careful directions for passengers, and many minor 
details. We have not to go wandering about to find 
the name of the street ; in many German towns there 
is a separate post to each street, with two angle 
plates showing the name. Here there has been some 
improvement in that particular, but it is still too 
much of a rarity. If one result of the reading of this 
paper will be to induce' some public-spirited person 
to write a hand-book and call it “ The Young Citizen's 
Hand-book," for the use of schools, telling children 
their simple elementary duties with regard to the 
community, it would be most useful. It might have 
a prefix for each borough of London, giving some brief 
historical account of that borough, its boundaries, and 
a map, and it could be made the subject of an annual 
prize in the schools. The rest of the book might very 
well be uniform for every part of London. It could 
detail its constitution, what to do in case of accident 
and fire, how to keep the place clean, what to do in 
regard to the removal of rubbish, and so on. They 
should be told that the dust-bin is not an abode of 
disease and death, but that, if properly looked after, 
it is a good friend. There is no reason whv a dust-bin 
should not be kept as spotless as a dairy vessel ; and, 
incidentally, that would have the advantage of pro- 
longing the life of the dust-bin, and lightening the 
labours of the dustman. But the subject is so vast 
that one might discourse on it not only this evening 
but for several evenings. 

Sir AMBROSE POYNTER. Bart. [F .] : I would 
like to add one word to what has been said, first to 
express the very great pleasure it has been to listen 
to Mr. Ricardo. It is a great many years since I 
last had that pleasure : it was one evening at the Art 
Workers Guild, when he read a paper on Colour,’' 
which was received with great acclamation. It is a 
great pleasure to find, after all these years, that he 
speaks with the same energy, enthusiasm and origin- 
ality. Most of the previous speakers have said what 
I would have liked to have said, but there are one or 
two points I might touch on. AVhen W(‘ have an idea 
to ])ush -- and most of us are propagandists of some 
kind or other — we cannot help thijikmg how nice it 
was for the German Empire that in two generations 
they were able to push their ideas throughout the 
whole country. I can hardly imagine a countrv with 
our form of government doing that, or that we 
should like it, however desirable it mav be. WV agree 
it is desirable that a certain amount of civic knowledge 
should be taught to children in schools, and I heartily 
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agree, in that sense, with the speaker who said it is 
a matter of religion. But I think such a proposal in 
this country is likely to meet with the same fate as 
befel the teaching of religion in schools, it would be- 
come a matter of sectarianism and would become the 
prey of party politics, so that the teaching will prob- 
ably never take place at aU. I think it would be 
great if we could make people see that, as man is 
said to be the image of God. so man makes a town 
in his own image, and that when w'e are looking at 
London we are looking at our own face. I can only 
trust it hides a good heart behind it. I hope Mr, 
Ricardo will yet be successful in getting the Omnibus 
Companies to adopt his idea — he said they did not 
give it a fair trial before. I w'oald. personally, per- 
suade him to advocate one small reform w'hich has 
occurred to myself. In my dismal walks round Lon- 
don on Sunday afternoon, I find that is a great day 
for people to go through the miles of streets, yet all the 
shop windows are shuttered. I regard the shoj) 
window as the poor man s picture-gallery : he takes a 
great interest in shop window's, and looks at them with 
jfieasure, and I wdsh some arrangement could be made 
for the keeping shop windows open to view' on Sun- 
days. I have had an idea, as people cannot be got to 
the museums, of bringing the museums to the people 
by exhibiting some of their treasures in shop windows : 
they w'ould attract enormous numbers among those 
w'ho had never been to a picture-gallery or a museum 
in their lives. 

A LADY VISITOR asked to hear something about 
the relationship of citizenship to towm-planning. Much 
had been said in praise of Germany, and she w'ould 
like to hear something in praise of our owm towm- 
planning. 

Mr. RAYMOND L^XWIX, rising at the instance of 
the Chairman, said that it seemed to him that most 
of Mr. Ricardo's paper had to do wdth citizenship and 
town-planning, though towm-planning W'as not speci- 
fically mentione<L By towm-planning was meant 
bringing order, arrangement and design into our 
towms, and Mr. Ricardo implied that citizenship had 
vcrv definite reference to that. Towm-planning. if it is 
to be anv' good at all, must be the expression of and the 
means of finding a wholesome outlet for, a healthy 
life in the towm. and that is the wLole subject. Techni- 
cal details, such as the width of streets, heights of 
houses, open spaces, etc., wms another matter. But 
the w’hole spirit of citizenship should be to make the 
towm a convenient and comely place for its citizens 
to dw'ell in, to inspire affection in the coinmunity, and 
lead them to take care of the town, and wish to 
beautifv it. 

The CHAIRMAN (.Mr. E. GUY DAWBER) : It 
is very })leasant to w'elcome Mr. Ricardo back into 
this room and to hear one of his delightful papers. 
It is not so many years ago that he gave us his charm- 
ing paper on the Villa ^ladama at Rome*, which 
many of us will recall with such great pleasure. The 

*“ Th- Card n.il >tedi<*es Pl^aMire-ltou-t' ” I.Iovkn.^l. 21 ,laii 1011] 


paper to-night has been full of interest and sugges- 
tion, and w'e have had a particularly bright and il- 
luminating discussion. Professor Lethaby, whom w^e 
all love to hear, has said some most pungent and true 
things, but in one way I wms at issue wfith him. He 
says W'e go into and out of our railway stations and our 
untidy streets, and do not notice their condition. I 
am sure w'e do notice them and it is painful for an 
architect and for everyone w'ho loves his city or towm 
to see this untidiness, w'hich could easily be rectified. 
And it not only applies to our cities : w'e see the same 
thing disfiguring our villages, and although w'e have 
our Urban and District Councils, none of them appear 
to take any interest in the tidiness and care of their 
villages. It seems to me that the introduction, some 
hundred years or more ago, of the leasehold system 
in our tow'iis and cities was one of the greatest blow's 
to the sense of citizenship. Nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation live in houses that do not belong to them : they 
look upon them merely as places of sojourn, and there 
is an evident lack of pride in their appearance and sur- 
roundings. What opportunities we have in London, 
with our wide avenues leading into the suburbs ! 
Houses w'hich used to have small gardens in front of 
them are now' enclosed by walls and railings, and be- 
come unsightly places, w'ith rank grass and dismal 
paving. If these untidy excrescences were sw'ept away 
and the space thrown into the roadway, like American 
cities, given open fronts, w'lth plenty of grass, we 
should have far more agreeable places to dw'ell in. 

Mr. RICARDO, in reply, said : I have to thank 
you for your appreciation of my attempt to bring to 
your notice w'hat really w'e all feel, though w'e do not 
alw'ays formulate it in words. The chief thing, I 
think, W'hich prevents us is a curious modesty, w'hich 
can hardly be accounted for. And, secondly, there is 
the idea that the individual does not count for much. 
But, after all, the w'orld is made up of individuals, and 
W'e do really care about these things. But w'e do 
not get to the pitch of saying that, and to the fur- 
ther pitch of doing something, like expostulating and 
w'riting to the Authorities. We do not badger our 
Munici])al Councillors, w'e do not badger our Members 
of Parliament : w'e ought to. There is a natural re- 
luctance, apart from effort, w'hich. I .suppose, has 
something to do with modesty. One speaker said 
he did not know' where the teachers w'ere to come 
from, but I do not think there w'ill really be any lack 
of teachers. I sincerely applaud the idea of having 
a text-book for schools on this subject, and I think 
almost any schoolmaster could compile it. because 
these are things W'hich must pass through the minds 
of all daily. One cannot be among the disorder in the 
streets w'ithout noticing it, and if it is shown that it is 
not necessary, the next step is to see what one can do. 
The substratum of truth is that w'e have not been 
allowed so far to pronounce on it : we should go 
trumpeting about our pride in the place. W e hear too 
many pessimistic comments and condemnatory ver- 
dicts about the place, and w'e are not allowed to lift 
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up our eyes. Wordsworth might still stand and gaze 
— from Westminster Bridge — and be impressed with 
the great sweep of the Embankment, which is a very 
fine thing. Let us accept our inheritance, and base 
ourselves upon it, instead of being apologetic. Major 
Barnes quoted the statement of the Athenians about 
citizens and idiots : the Athenians called them so 
because louorq^ were the people who were wrapped 
up in their own concerns. We still have many peo])le 
like that, and we know they are unprofitable people. 
I feel the point Mr. Unwin made, that we. as archi- 
tects, are in, perhaps, a better position to under- 
stand the essence. 1 might almost say the sanctity 
— -of labour : what it means, how it is used, how it 
is abused, the underlying princi])les in it. Labour 
is a very holy thing— (hear, hear)— -and it has been 
treated in the past without that being recognised. 
We are now, I think, getting to appreciate it, and 
having a fellow feeling with it. One speaker talked 
about the change of styles and fashions. To talk 
about building in styles is simply Victorian. Archi- 
tecture is a real thing : if it is a living thing, it is 
based on the knowledge of the day, and it must be 
based on construction, it must be based on the science 
we have, it must be based on the capabilities we have, 
what we can put our hands to. And, through that, 
all this mixture must be infused with enthusiasm and 
ins 2 )iration. 


R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

The Secretary t^-nders his thank'< to the members 

who have kindly sent the following names missing 

from the list in the last number of the Journal : — 
)tt fhe ^V'n\ 

Mann. Henry William. Lieut. E.F.A. 

Killed in action, March IJIS. 

Ellis. Edward Miller fZhce/m/e]. KilhM in action. 

(4rote. Arthur Lloyd. Capt. R.E. [Li< 

Killed in action. 

Ja(’ksox. Ciiarle> Ernest [Licet>fiaie\ South Africa 
Force. Killed in action. 

Bacl'.hawf. Arthur Samuel. 2nd Lieut.. Tth Bn. 
Wilts K cgt. r^SViu/ee/]. Killed in action, Salonica. 

Booker, Heorge Arthur. Scrgt. York and Lancaster 
R(‘gt. Killed in France, October 1917. 

Oroves. Francis Neville, Lhuit. Jrd Bn. Mon- 
moiithshires \F>tndeiit\ Killed in action, 1915. 

Lyne. Edgar (SV^/Jc///]. Killed in action in Franct\ 

Smith, Henry, Lieut. R.E. [St}ide„t\ Killed in action. 

Vey. Arthur E., Corp. R.E. [Stndrhf], Died of 
wounfls, 19If). 

War Distinctions. 

De Soissons, iMajor L. E. S. 0. de S. 0. Mentioned in 
Dispatches in 1917 ; Officer, Ordiv de la Merite 
Agricole, 1917 : f'roce di Ouerra, Italy; Cava- 
liere, Order of the (hown of Italy : Offic<*r, O.B.E. 

Geeson. H. L., of Nairobi. l\[entioned in Dispatches 
in the East African Campaign. 


THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
SCHEME. 

By Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.J, in The Titles 
'■ Housing Supjilement,*' 9th January 1920. 

No institution is likely to enjoy complete agreement 
amongst its members on any single topic, but it can be 
said that the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
generally agreed tliat in its main features the Govern- 
ment housing scheme is sound and should liave en- 
thusiastic support. Any failure to secure this is 
largely due to the unjustifiably sanguine hopes held 
out by its promoters. Professional men, knowing the 
stages through which the scheme must pass and aware 
of the exceptional difficulties produced by war condi- 
tions, were not, and are not, perturbed by the aj^jiarent 
slowness of its opening period. 

The problem before the Government is not difierent 
from that constantly presented to an architect in his 
practice ; and it may be helpful to consider it in that 
light. The factors are seen to be ; — (1) The client, 
his ideas, advisers, and means : (2) the builder and 
contractor : (3) the supply of materials, labour and 
transport. An examination of these factors must, 
however, be prefaced by two considerations — first, 
that in the proA,dsion of houses for the working classes 
before the Avar, some of them were not involved at all 
and others operated under entirely difierent condi- 
tions. There was no client, no architect, no con- 
tractor, materials AA^re not selected, and labour not 
supeiwised. The AA'hole operation was a by-process 
of the building industry. There Avas a complete 
machinery of landoAvner, land developer, financing, 
mortgaging, and iiiA^esting solicitor, building society, 
and speculatiA'e builder, grinding out a more or less 
sufficient number of houses of a more or less satis- 
factory character. This machineiw Avas stopped bA^ 
the \\ ar and preA^nted from restarting ])\’ tlie Acts 
re.stricting rent. Its dri\dng poAver Avas that of all 
speculatiA^e enterprises, the hope of an adequate profit, 
and this the economic and legislative conditions of the 
time destroyed. It is hoped to restart it bA' apphung 
sii})sidies. 

THE COST. 

Hous(_^s built by contractors, to the designs and 
under tiie supervision of architects, cost, Ik^wcati', at 
least 33 - 3 - per cent, more than those })uilt Iaa' the specu- 
la ti\'e builder. If theie had been no risi^ in prices tlie 
mere change in })uil(ling jArocesses Avonld liaA'e raised 
the cost of a fiA'c-roomed lioiise from, saAU £339 to 
£110. It may be claimed that the result is a better 
house, and without consklering Avhetlier tlie change in 
process is justified it may also be pointed out that the 
work of housing, toAvn-pIanning, and gaixhm citv 
associations during tlie last decade has been to create 
a desire for and an expectation of a better liouse than 
that |)rovided by the speculatiA'e builder. 

The second consideration is that, by throwing the 
load of iiroA’iding these houses off the machinery 
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devised for it on to the main plant of the building in- 
dustry, composed of architect and contractor, fed by 
the best materials and most skilled labour, such plant 
is either exposed to an excessive strain or is diverted 
from its accustomed use. The urgency of housing 
competes with the urgency of communal and indus- 
tridi requirements and leads to antagonisms of view 
and purpose inside the industry. 

EVILS OF DUAL (’OXTROL. 

The importance of these considerations is in the 
light they throw on tlie criticisms directed against the 
Government scheme. If due weight is given to them 
it is realised that, apart from war conditions and the 
tremendous inflation in prices, the mere change in the 
building process is bound to result in a great increase 
in cost, and also in complaint and criticism from those 
whose machinery has been discarded and those whose 
machinery is diverted to uses for which it is not de- 
signed. With this appreciation we may proceed to 
examine the working of the factors in the process the 
Government have employed. It will be found that 
the fairest criticism is not that the Government have 
chosen the wrong process, but that in its methods it 
has fallen between the two stools of centralisation and 
decentralisation. It might have centralised the pro- 
cess at Whitehall and carried out the undertaking as a 
whole, or it might have decentralised the process, 
leaving local authorities an entirely free hand. The 
first course would have given us houses where they 
were not wanted : the second course left us without 
houses where they were wanted. The Government 
attempted a combination of methods which has been 
attended by the excellences and defects of both. 

The charge against the Government is delay, and 
the charge is so far merited in that the powers of the 
Ministry have not been sufficiently delegated. It is 
one thing to apply a routine of procedure to a back- 
ward, ill-stalled lural distiict council, and another to 
compel its ob:?ervance by a progressive and well- 
orgaiiised iiiunicipalitv. Some risk had to be taken, 
and local authorities whose area had a rateable value 
of over £200.000 and were expected to arrange their 
own finance should have been left free from the dual 
control which has been the main cause of delay. This 
appears in every factor of the process, as we shall see. 

THE client's position. 

The Ministry and the local autliority both appear 
in tile t'ole of client. Xaturally their ideas often differ. 
They liave different advisers. Schemes are bandied 
to and fro. Questions settled on the spot are re- 
opened ill London. Plans prepared by competent 
architects outshle the Ministry are amended by archi- 
tects no more competent inside. The Ministry has 
an excellent staff. So have the great municipalities. 
The Advisory Committees in London liave excellent 
general ideas about planning. The local housing 
committees have particular ideas about local tastes 
and requirements. In important areas the risk 
should have been taken of the people on tlie spot 
being right. Whitehall should have concentrated on 


the stragglers, the inefficient, and left the others to 
work out their own salvation. 

In nothing has this fatal dualism been a more fruit- 
ful source of delay than in the question of finance. 
To have the money for building would be the first 
thought of a private individual ; it appears to have 
been the last thought of the Government. Questions 
of loan fly like shuttlecocks between the Treasury and 
the local authorities. A national loan is discarded 
for municipal bonds. Uncertainty enters into the 
apportionment of liability between the one and the 
other. The Treasury distrusts the prudence of the 
local authority, which in its turn doubts the good faith 
of the Treasury. Municipalities will not move till 
they know where they are. This Gordian knot of 
suspense must be cut by the announcement that 
under no circumstances will the authority be liable for 
more than the proceeds of a penny rate, the Treasurv 
reserving power to step in and appoint a receiver if 
the property is being improperly managed. 

THE BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 

How are the .services of the builder and contractor 
to be secured ? And at what price ? Two basic 
facts must be remembered — (1) He does not particu- 
larly want this work : repair work, industrial and 
commercial construction are more in his line and 
more profitable : (2) he will not cut piices to get it. 
The builder and contractor is usually a member of 
one of the most powerful federations of employers in 
this country, and in some parts of the country has 
decided he will not tender against the builder who is 
not in the Federation. He is not out to profiteer, but 
he is not out to work for nothing. He is prepared to 
see the housing problem through at a reasonable 
remuneration, but if housing schemes are to be put on 
the market for open tendering he will turn his atten- 
tion to the class of work of which the market is full, 
which promises a better return. 

This means that tendering for housing schemes has 
gone, and senne system of agreeing prices and fixing 
jirofits must be adopted. It will be a pill for local 
authorities to swallow, but there is no escape from it. 
We have turned away from the speculative builder to 
the builder and contractor, and we must accept the 
eondition.s under which the latter will work. Oiilv 
by a large measure of confidence in. and co-operation 
with, the Federation of Building Trades* Emplovers 
is there a possibility of any large part of the housing 
programme being carried out. When in any area the 
master builder's capacity is exhausted, local authori- 
ties may proceed to employ direct labour or builders 
outside the Federation. Till then the wisest and 
most economical course is to work in unison with this 
main part of the organised building industry. 

MATER lALvS, LABOUR. AND TRANSPORT. 

The position with regard to building materials is 
not clear. There is good reason to believe that maiiv 
materials are controlled by trade combinations, and 
also that Government action in buying and holding 
stocks is responsible for much inflation of prices. The 
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view is largely held that a free market in materials 
with unrestiicted importation is essential. Prices 
would soar for a time, but the consequent increase in 
supply, it is thought, would bring them down, while 
the Profiteering Act would restrain gross profiteering. 
It is at this point we approach the crux of the housing 
problem. It is not difficult to secure sites : the land 
has practically been all obtained. There is more 
difficulty in getting proper professional advice, but if 
the Ministry and local authorities would consult more 
freely with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
that difficulty could be surmounted. There is no 
insuperable difiiculty in arranging a fair profit with 
the master builder ; it is when the supply of materials 
and labour is considered that the real difficulties 
appear. 

With regard to materials the policy would seem to 
be, having abandoned tendering, to watch closely the 
production and price of materials and if necessary 
regulate prices on a basis arrived at by a costing 
system. With regard to labour the problem is more 
difficult. The supply is admittedly short : how can 
it be increased \ Only this can be said, the question 
is unanswerable apart from the co-operation and con- 
currence of the trade unions. The same considera- 
tions which compel co-operation with the Employers' 
Federation compel co-operation with the Federation 
of Operatives. The fears of unemployment and wage 
reduction have to be met and dispelled, and this can 
only be done in conference and in the spirit of confi- 
dence. The sense of duty and responsibilitv in 
national emergency is as strong in the working class 
as anywhere, and will never be rightly appealed to in 
vain. 

To sum up ; — (1) Let the Government place their 
financial proposals above suspicion. (2) Let the 
Government cease to buy and hold materials or 
impose restrictions on their impoit. (3) Let the 
Ministry delegate complete poweis to all local authori- 
ties that finance themselves (I) Let the Ministry 
and the local authorities take into council the organ- 
ised bodies of architects, builders, and operatives. 

\\ hen these things are done, all will have been done 
that can be done to carry out the housing undertaking 
which has been given to the electors of the countrv. 


KEYIEWS. 

THE WORK OF MR. WILLIAM WALLOT. 

ArchitectUHil Wakr-Colonr-'i and of ]r. Wohot. 

With an introduction by Sir R^ffiuitld Blo/ufuld, It, A. 
Fo. Loud,. 1019. t:.3 3s. [//. C. Loud, and 

X^H' Tori': Technical JonruaU Ltd., 27-20 TothUl 

Architects, in particular, are under a great debt of 
obligation to Mr. Walcot. He is for us like some 
inspired poet, whose lovely lyrics in line and colour 
inspire our dull days of prose. He gives us a new 
vi.sion of architecture, past and present, and this 
always i n terms of life. Probably this is where he differs 


mostly from his predecessors, the great architectural 
draughtsmen — Piranesi, Canaletto. Hubert Robert, 
Panini and others — whose works liave this in common, 
that they seem remote from ordinary human 
existence. Sir Reginald Blomfield in his most 
interesting introduction says — *' They (Canaletto and 
Panini) drew their architecture in correct perspective, 
and then they (or somebody else) put in figures to 
give scale and interest to the architecture. But to 
Mr. Walcot, the architecture, the figures and the 
atmosphere present themselves as a whole, one single 
vision of what is before him.” 

This is the peculiar significance of Walcot’s work, 
that he has related past and present. One feels, in 
looking over the plates of this most handsome volume, 
that one becomes a spectator in the scenes portrayed : 
you, yourself, are walking through those crowded 
streets of ancient Rome : in the densely packed 
amphitheatre you too thrill at the entrance of the 
Emperor, or watch with strained eyes and hardly 
suppressed excitement the gladiatorial display in the 
Arena. It comes as a surprise, even to those of us 
who have known and admired Mr. Walcot 's drawings 
for many years, to find what an extended range of 
interest is covered. Drawings and etchings of ancient 
Babylon, Greece and Rome, ^Medieval and Renaissance 
Italy. Paris. London, street scenes, intimate interiors, 
and huge public places and spaces filled with the 
crowds of many and various nationalities. 

All the writers who have contributed so much to 
the interest of this book, almost without exception 
lay stress on Mr. M alcot as an interpreter of Roman 
life, and it is probably true that it is with the scenes 
and buildings of Roman civilization that Mr. AValcot 
feels particularly in sympathy. One feels that the 
Greek and pre-Roman periods leave him a little cold. 
The drawing of the Hecatompedon (page 105) has 
about it more of the glitter of Roman than the quiet 
serenity of Greek work. 

In the view of tin* Acropolis (pagt* 89) the author 
deliberately takes the period after its restoration by 
Hadrian, but neither of these two drawings 
nor the etching of thePro]>yl8Ba (page 3)— though this 
is probably the most successful of the Greek subjects 
—grips like the Roman. There is again in the Temple 
of Baal (page 9) and in Babylon (])age 79) a lack of 
reality and some slight sense of confusion. The 
author seems at a loss for want of the definite lines of 
column, cornice and arch. 

It seems a little ungracious at such a feast as this to 
criticise any of the cours(‘s : one nion* littl(‘ cavil, and 
it is finished. On page 71 , A Tragedy of Sophocles,*^ 
Mr. M alcot giv'es us a version of a Roman doorway 
for which surely there is no possible ])r(‘cedent— the 
sunk panel with the thin and rather scrat<*hv figures 
immediately above the opening, the shelf-like cornice 
with the over- weighted blocking course, and the v’ery 
deep frieze of straggling scroll ornament round the 
[)odium wall of the building, suggest rather the poverty 
of modern design than the triumphant robustness of 
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ancient Rome. It would seem as if in this particular 
etching the artist was more concerned with qualities 
of tone rather than of form. 

But having said this, we have said the worst. The 
great master is allowed to take liberties which would 
be the complete and final condemnation of a lesser 
artist ; and any of Mr. Walcot's solecisms are prefer- 
able to the chilling exactness of the pedantic archeolo- 
gist. With rtvjiuan and post-Roman subjects Mr. 
Walcot is supi.cxiie. and it is a standing reproach to 
this Institute that there is not a single original Walcot 
drawing in its possession. 

Stanley C. Ramsey [F>]. 


(OREESP()M)ENCE. 

Dividing the Profession. 

Official Architects' Associatio}!, 

Caxton Hallf WeMaiinste r. *S'. IL.l, 
January, 1920. 

To the Ethtot\ Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir. — May I be allowed to ofier a few comments on 
the letter of Mr. Maurice B, Adams, appearing in the 
JOL'RNAL for 20th December, in so far as it refers to 
the Official Architects* Association. 

The Association was formed to meet a long-felt 
want by architects holding appointments in an official 
capacity irrespective of their membei*ship of the Insti- 
tute or any other professional association. The objects 
of this Association are as follows : — To foster the 
higher interests of the Art of Architecture : to provide 
facilities for the interchange of information and ad- 
vice : to read and circulate papers and communica- 
tions : to hold an annual conference ; to establish an 
employment bureau for assistants : to consider ques- 
tions which may arise affecting the work and interests 
of the members. 

It may well be left to the judgment of members of 
the Institute as to whether the pursuit of these objects 
is calculated : — {a) " To further the interests of sal- 
aried architects in defiance of the welfare of architects 
in private practice," or (h) " To disrupt the general 
harmony of the Institute." as considered likely by Mr. 
Adams. The formation of the Association was never 
inspired with such objects in view, and the Council of 
the Association regret that such an interpretation 
should be possible by any responsible member of the 
profession. 

Mr. Adams's statement that prior to the Institute 
Meeting of 1st December, a gathering took place with 
the object of disrupting the general harmony of the 
Institute and of voting against the policy of war con- 
cessions to Associate candidates, is both preposterous 
and untrue, and such a statement from him only 
arouses a feeling of extreme surprise. The coincidence 
that a large percentage of the members of the Associa- 
tion are also membem of the Institute accounts for the 


fact that the President. Mr. W. E. Riley, was asked to 
express their views as such, and not as an official pro- 
test on behalf of the Association. 

The Association is quite competent of seeing that 
all its members are properly qualified, and it is equally 
jealous of the professional status of all its members. 
Under the circumstances one is perhaps justified in 
thinking that the professed loyalty of Mr. Adams to 
his *' alma mater " might be more suitably expressed 
than by publication, as facts, of fears generated en- 
tirely by his own imagination. 

AV. T. Cl^rtis [A.], 

Hon. Sic., Official Architects' Association, 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A..- — 

Sir.— In your current number Mr. A. AA^. Sheppard 
has manifestly misconstrued my letter printed under 
the above heading on 20th December, because he 
credits me with precisely the reverse of what I said 
by imphung that I originated the threat of discord in 
our ranks. After a sympathetic reference to the in- 
congruous blackballing of candidates for the Asso 
ciateship last June, Mr. Sheppard says “ it is difficult 
to understand how Mr. Adams should think the issue 
was raised to divide the Institute." I did not suppose 
amThing so like a “ storm in a teapot," but I directed 
attention to a much more serious affair and pointed 
out the inconsistency of those who so glibly spoke 
about the terrible risk of dividing the profession's 
ranks throughout the Empire by suspending ^ro teta. 
the By-laws 10 and 11." The minority at the meeting 
held on 1st December raised this specious cry, including 
some of Mr. Sheppard ‘s friends, who were evidently 
employed in setting up a special society (a sort of 
Trade Unionists' movement) to further the interests 
of salaried officials to the detriment of architects in 
private practice. That kind of thing, I said, was ‘‘ most 
likely to disrupt the general harmony of the Institute," 
and added '* anything more inconsistent can hardly 
be conceived.” The authors of this ont^ -sided project 
might have suggested their proposals would prove “ a 
blessing in disguise." As it happened, no information 
was given. 

Having been an Associate for over a quarter of a 
century, Air. Arthur Rheppard appears to entertain a 
very poor opinion of the position, seeing he assures us 
he fails to see any severe hardship *’ such concerted 
blackballing entails, and also writes that his considered 

contention is that no rectification is necessary.” 
Having once been young (when competition was 
perhaps not so severe as it is now), I differ from Air. 
Rheppard, knowing as I do the difficulty of making a 
start. On the other hand, he exalts the abilities of 
*■ anonymous " designers, commonly known as 
" Ghosts." In many ways such indiffiduals are no 
doubt capable, and some of us may have had in times 
jiast to take in washing," but that is no justification 
for Air. Sheppard's open door " into the ranks of the 
Fellowship. On no account would I support his claim 
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that our Constitution at Conduit Street should be 
tampered with by leaving out the wholesome and 
necessary stipulation that candidates as Fellows must 
have had seven years' practice as principals. To 
advocate this and at the same time go out of the way 
in war time to keep out properly qualified younger men 
from the Associateship is to me inexplicable. “ Anony- 
mous " designers would not exist if practitioners did 
not flourish on their vicarial work, getting credit for 
other men's conceptions. I venture to say that the 
Institute, if it cannot stop this kind of business, must 
not facilitate such methods. To advance ” anony- 
mous “ architects to the ’* grade " of Fellows in the 
way advocated by Mr. Sheppard would degrade the 
Institute and could not improve the art of designing 
with beauty or building with truth. — -Yours faithfully. 

Maurice B. Adams [F.]. 

Jail iifi/i/ 1920 . 

P.8. — The above letter was written before I had 
seen the somewhat belated explanation now issued 
by the Hon. Sec. of the Official Architects' Association, 
Mr. W. T, Curtis. He says that the opinions I arrived 
at were generated entirely by my own imagination. 
Not so, for they were forced u])on me by what I saw 
and heard at the Institute Meeting on the 1st 
December : the threat of reprisals and the most 
unfortunate omission of information about the real 
purpose of the previously held conference whose 
protest against suspending By-laws 10 and 11 was 
employed to influence our voting. Anyway, I do not 
agree with the assumption that the higher interests 
of the art of architecture are fostered by any alliance 
(triple or otherwise) of official architects, municipal 
engineers, and borough surveyors. Brilliant individual 
exceptions possibly might be named, and big person- 
alities like Sir Horace Jones rise up from the past. 
Does Mr. t'artis seriously contend that the interests of 
j)rivate architects are furthered by the iiurposes for 
which he is working ? He assures us that his members 
are quite competent to judge whether an architect is 
qualified or not. When the 50 competent candidate.s 
for the A.B.I.B.A. were blackballed by iVlr. tnrtis's 
friends last June, are we to understand that this 
claim for competence was satisfactorilv demonstrated i 

M. B. A. 


Christopher Wren, his Son, and “ Parentalia.” 

Tn the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,-- 

Dear Sir,- -I was very glad to retid the letter of 
my old friend Mr. Harry Sirr on this interesting 
subject, and I note there is really no disagreement 
with my views published in the Journal of the 20th 
ultimo. Mr. Sirr quotes tht‘ statement in Pare}drdia 
that Dr. Wren took an exact survey of the whole 
area " : as we know from Evelyn that Wren sub- 
mitted his scheme within " two days after the 
conflagration," the stattuneiit is obviously ridiculous. 


for the streets at that time were impassable. Ap- 
parently what actually happened was that Wren 
noted the limits of destruction and prepared the plan 
which is now at Oxford and which I showed as a 
lantern slide. This outline plan was all that Wren 
wanted, for within the fire boundary he made a clean 
sweep of the City, and dealt with it as a vacant site. 
The note plan to be annex'd," which I noted on the 
M.S. of Parentcdia. evidently referred to Wren's 
completed proposal, which is also at Oxford, and is 
reproduced in the Journal, page 72. — Yours faith- 
fully, 

Sydney Perks [F.]. 


RUBENS AS ARCHITECTURAL AMATEUR. 

The Institute Library has lately been enriched by a 
gift of great historic interest, comprising a collection of 
the original drawings prepared for Rubens's book, the 
Palazzi di Genova, which has been generously pre- 
sented by 3Ir. St. Clair Baddeley. 

This work, which illustrates certain of the CTcnoese 
villas in a series of measured drawings, was an outcome 
of Rubens's stay in the city during some months of the 
vear 1607, where he had proceeded from Rome to 
carrv out various commissions for paintings. Rubens 
returned to his home in Antwerp in the following year, 
but it was not until 1622 that the first volume. II 
Palazzi Antichi, was j^Dblished. This contains 72 
engraved plates ghung the plans, elevations and 
sections of twelve of the palazzi : while the second 
volume, 11 Palazzi Modern i. issued subsequently, 
illustrates in plan and elevation nineteen villas and 
four churches in a series of 67 plates. The engravings 
weie issued without any descriptive text .saving a brief 
introduction in Italian, written by Rubens, prefaced 
to the first volume. In this he says. ’* I give the plans, 
elevations . . . and two sections of certain palaces 
which I collected at (lenoa, not without trouble and 
expense, although I had the good fortune to be able 
to avail myself to some extent of the work of another." 
Here tlie question of the authorship of the original 
drawings is raised. Although th'‘ title-page ot the 
work describes the series as raccolti e designati " bv 
him it seems unlikely that Rubens was the actual 
draughtsman. At least two difl(went hands are dis- 
cernible in the drawings. Those iirepared for the 
second volunn^ show much poorer technical ability in 
execution. Apart from the fact that Rubens is pre- 
sumed to have stayed only .some months during 1607 
in (lenoa, his time must have been well occupiiMl in 
his studio, and it s(‘ems improbable that he did more 
than direct the tedious and prolonged work of 
measuring up the no small number of 35 buildings 
which he illustrates, ijocal draughtsmen no doubt 
assisted him, and it is observable that the handwriting 
on the drawings describing the various parts of the 
buildings surveyed is in an Italian scrijit. The ren- 
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dering throughout is in the usual line and sepia wash 
of the period. 

In their present state the drawings are bound up as 
one volume in a guard book, where they are numbered 
and arranged in their order of publication. Fifteen 
of the sheets are wanting,* the missing drawings being 
replaced by the insertion of the corresponding prints 
engraved from them. This apparently was done by 
the former owner who pens an anonymous note on a 
flvleaf stating that “ This book was bought out of the 
collection of Sir Tho. Franklin but some of the draw- 
ings were missing so that there was a necessity of 
compleating it with Prints. . . . 't 

Inasmuch as Rubens's book was not in the ordinary 
sense a text- book its extended vogue as an exemplar 
of architecture is astonishing, for following its original 
publication at Antwerp in 1622 no less than four sub- 
sequent reprints appeared, covering altogether a 
period of over a century and a half, the last edition 
appearing at Amsterdam and Leipsig in 1775. Such 
popularity proves its acceptance without cavil as an 
adequate record of the architecture of Genoa. But 
the curreiit standard of accuracy in architectural ren- 
dering was not an exacting one. How far it falls short 
of the modern may be seen on comparing Rubens s 
publication with Gauthier's fine drawings of the same 
subjects.;!; In the introduction to his work Gauthier 
refers witheringly to the ouvrage public sous le nom 
de Rubens." and says, “ Je dis sous le nom. parceque, 
bien qu'on puisse etre grand peintre sans etre archi- 
tecte. j'aime a croire que si le travail eut ete fait par 
Rubens, il auroit au moins donne la figure exacte des 
modtdes qu'il avoit sous les yeux." He further 
describes the drawings as being " d'une inexactitude 
choquante, et que la manituv dont les plans sont 
rendus. les presente sous un aspect imntelligible. 
Even a casual examination of the drawings with the 
published plates, which were engraved for Rubens by 
Nicolas Ryckemans, reveals inany discrepancies 
between the dimensions figured on the originals and 
the reproductions. More extraordinary, however, is 
the fact that the engraver copied the drawings on to 
his plates without reversing them, so that in the 
printed version the whole series ajqiears in reverse. 
This mav ]>artly explain Gauthim-'s stric tures on their 
unintelligibility. It should be said, however, that 
Rubens warns iiis readers of this curious oversight, for 
which lie blames th«' engraver. 

In issuing his plates Rubens avowedly ho]ied to 
hasten the decay of the barbarous, or Gothic " style 
of architecture, which he describes as slowly perishing 
and disappearing." by providing new models for tlie 
domestic architecture of his own country. And he 
siigge.sts that the (Jenoese villas, being designed on a 
moderate scale, would form more suitable types for 

* 111 \ol 1 . 1. 67. t)S and 60 , in ii . -li'a t- 6. 12. 21. 24 

7)4, ,)7. 61 . 6.). 6.') and 67 

t A tiirth'‘r note iiwrltnl bv a H\ibse<|Uent owner identifit"' jsir Ihonui" 
Franklin o>r Fr.ineklin) .i'^ a b.ironet \\li<> (IrmI .')rh UetoN'r. 172S 

t Leit fthis hf'aux if*' lit nlh' th' >. ti d*’ I'nviroiin, bv "M U. 

G.iuthior 2 ^o|s earis l^lS-)2. to! 


imitation than the greater and more famous palaces of 
Italy or France. Two years after his return to 
Antwerp he put his precepts into practice by designing 
his own house and studio there, and though onlv frag- 
ments of the building now remain they suffice to show, 
as was to be expected, his adherence to his selected 
models from the “ superba citta." 

AV. Grant Keith, 

Libra/ inn. 


Victoria and Albert Museum : Furniture lent by the 
Duke of Abercorn. 

A number of important pieces of furniture lent by the 
Duke of Abercorn have recently been placed on exhibition 
in the Loan Lourt of the Museum. These include a com- 
mode signed “ Riesener," with elaborate onnolu mounts, 
amid which is the monogram of Marie Antoinette : a side- 
board also inlaid with the monogram of Marie Antoinette ; 
a fourfold French screen of the eighteenth century, painted 
udth figure compositions ; a painted Italian coft’er, and 
other pieces of furniture of value and interest. 

The Housing Question in America. 

The National Housing Association. New York City, has 
presented to the Institute the following series of books and 
pamphlets, with two exceptions the Association's own pub- 
lications within the past year or two : — 

Housing Pioljlem> m Aiueric a. Vi <]. VTT. ( Prooeednur^ of tlu- Seventh 
National Conference on Housing. Boston, Nov. 191S.^ 469 })]> so. 
Hi fusing Bettennent • A Jouiiial ot Houbinir Advaiue. I:>s:ued i[uar- 
teily. No. 3. \ ol. \ JII. Sept. 1919. 

Indian Hdl i An Industrial Village tor the Noiitni Co., Woice^tei. Ma^s. 

By Cha''. May. 2nd ed. July 1919. Painph. 

The Di'.tnctins of Citie?.. By La’s^sun Purdy, New Yoik, Pa}n]>h 
Tiiumphing over the Gridiron Plan By Lawienee Vedler. P.^mph, 
Lc^sons from Housing Developments ot the United States Housing 
Oirporation. By Fiederick Law (thnsted. Pampli 
ludustiial Housing Development^, in Ameika: Eclipse Paik. Beloit, 
Whs. A Development hy Geoi tre P Post <ind SoU". Arc hitei ts and 
Town Planuem. Bv Lawrence Vedler. Pamph. 2nd ed. July 
1919. 

The Challenge of the Housiiiir Piohlem, By Nolle Fo'^ter Hoggson, 
Pamph. 

The Industrial Village By Ji hu Nolen. Pamph 

Hoiisiuir : its Relation to .Social tVoik. By Alhion Fellow Bacon. 
Pamph. 

The Menace ot the Thiee-Deeker. By Prescott F. Hall. Biookhne. 
Pamph. 

A Study ot the Hou5.inir and .So -lal Conditions in the AnnStieet Distru t 
of Los Aiweles. (’ahtoinia. By Glad\s Patiie, M D. Pamph. 
[PuhhshcRl by the Tars AnueUes Society toi Study and Prevention of 
Tuhei e-ulosis,] 

Gne Million People lu Small Houses. By Helen L Parnsh, Philadel- 
phia. 3id ed. Pamph, 
ludustiial Housing. By John Nolen. Pamph. 

Tndustrial Housiuii. By Lawrence Vedh>r. Pamph. 

Hinisiiur and Hcwlth. By La w renee Vedler. Pam]>h. 

What Bad Housma Means to the ( ommunity. By Alh.i.n Fellows 
Bacon. Tthes.!. Pamph. 

L'he Atter-('aic ot a H<msing Law. By Alhiou FeHows Bacon. Pamph. 
What Types ot Houses to Budcl. B\ IVicy IL MaeNtillc'. Auhiteet. 
Pamph. 

Oiiianisinsi the Housing Work of a Community By Bernaid J. New- 
man. Pamph. 

Low -priced Houses loi Wage-Earneis. By Jacob G. Sehmidla})}'. Gm- 
euinati. Pamph 

Houses Ol Homes: Fust Repoit ot the Cmcinnati Be ttm Housing 
League. Pamph 

Report ot the Ontaiio Houmiut (’ommiTtee. inclndiiiir Standards toi 
Inexpensive Houses adopted toi (hitario, and typical Plans. 
PrniWd by oidei ol the Legislative .Assembly ot Gntauo 1919. 
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9 Conduit Steeet, London, W., ‘iith -lanuary 19-20, 


CHEOXICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1920 : Deed of Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until the 2nd February (10 a.m. till 6 p.m.). The 
Councihs Deed of Award, made in accordance with 
By-law 71 and read at the General Meeting, of the 
19th January gives the results as follows : — 

The Royal Institute Silver Medals. 

(i.) The Essay Merlal aad Twenty-Five Guineas, 
Three Essays were received for the Silver Medal 
under the following mottoes : — 

1. ■’ Classic : Some Monumental Building? of the 

Eighteenth and Xineteenth Centuiies. 

2. Cubed": An Egyptian Temple of the Fourth 
Dynasty. 

3. ■' Tneity " : Electrical Installations in Buildings. 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Twenty-Five Guineas to the author of the Essav sub- 
mitted under the motto " Tricitv.” 

(li.) The Measured Drawinys Medal and Twenty-Fire 
Guineas. 

Five sets of drawings were sent in of the several 
buildings mentioned and under mottoes as follows : 

1. •* Iris " : n strainers (St. Paul's Cathedialj. 

2. '■ Sapper " : 4 strainers (The Royal Hospital, Chelsea), 

3. ” Mesnil " : .) strainers (Archbishop Abbot's Hosiiital, 

(iuildfordj, 

4. •' Rex : 5 strainers (Manchester Free Trade Hall). 

d. ” Eve " : 9 drawings (Hopetoiin House, South Queens- 
ferry i. 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Twenty-Five Guineas to the author of the Drawings 
submitted under the motto " Iris.‘’t 

The Travelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and £150. 

Two designs for a Bridge over a river with eovig-ed 


♦‘'Tiicity'U H. Bukett Lcightuu [A.J, US Upper Albert Road, 
Meersbrouk, Shetfiitd. 

"Iris’* : Arthui F. E. Poley. \Villi>wb.mk. Hampton Hill, S.W. 


footways were submitted under the following 
mottoes : — 

1. ** Victoria .Editicatrix " : U strainers. 

2. City Centre ” : 8 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion, and 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of One 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds, to the author of the 
design submitted under the motto *' Victoria ^Edifi- 
catrix.""^ and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the 
author of the design submitted under the motto 
” City Centre.” f 

(ii.) The ^Jwen Jones Sludtnfship and £150. 

One application was received from the following 
gentleman : — 

(4. F. Q liar m by : b straineis. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate, and. 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £150 
to Mr. G. F. Qiiarmby, 28 Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship aitd £60. 

Three applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following gentlemen : — 

1. H. St. J. Harrison : 4 strainers. 

2. G. Holt : 4 strainers. 

3. E. Williams : 23 dravinij-. 

The Council have awarded the Medal, and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of £60 to Mr. 
H. St. J. Harrison [M.], 15 Hereford Buildings, 
Church Street, Chelsea. SAV.3. and a Medal of Merit 
to Mr. G. Holt. 


(iv.) The Tite Prize and £45. 


Ten designs for an imaginative Composition in 
Perspective for an Open Loggia, with Library over, in 
the Italian style, in accordance with the methods of 
Palladio, Vignola, M ren, or Chambers, were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes : — 


1. ■* Stucco " : 3 strainei'v, 

2. ■' Liber " : 4 strainers. 

3. Exul " : 4 strainers. 

4. Spade in Triangle 

device : 3 strainer-^. 

3. '‘Job Conwy 11 " : 4 

strainers. 


b. Grotesque head device . 
3 strainers. 

7. " Ubique " : 

2 strainers. 

8. ' Venus " : 3 straineis, 

9. "Eureka" : 4 strainers. 
19. " Lorenzo de Medici " : 

3 stra^ner^. 


The (’ouncil have awarded the Certificate, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £45 
to the author of th(‘ design submitted under the 
motto ” Stucco and a certificate of Hon. Mention 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
" ExuL”§ 


* " \ Rtniia .Editiiati IX : Aithui G(.»r<loii Shoosiiuth l.l.J. bo 
Tut toil StKvt, We.'^tmiuf'ter, S.W. 

t "City Ceiitie’' . Gaoige Alfred Rose [ 4.]. o4 King’s Road. Wim- 
bledon. S.W. Ill, 

t " StucM'o " . P. H. Meldruin, 34 Cirtw light Gardens, W.U. 1. 

§ " Kxul" . Veruer O. Rees. Arehitect's Department, Mof-.sis, 
Lever Bro^.. Pi at Sunlight . ( ’heshire. 
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(v.) The Godwin Bursary and ^yi}nperis Bequest. 

One application was received for the Godwin Bur- 
sary and Winiperis Bequest from the following 
gentleman : — 

A. F. Wiokenden [A ]. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten GuDieas. 

Five designs for a Water Tower were submitted 
under the following mottoes 

1. '• Cretan " : 3 stiaiiiers. 4. •’ Vuung Turn ' : 

*2. *' Triard " : 4 strainers. 4 strainers. 

3. *■ Concrete ' : o. ” Scieiitia Arteque : 

1 strainer. 4 straineis 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design submitted under 
the motto “ Concrete.'* * 

The Ashpitel Prize. 1919. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize (which is a Prize of Books, value £10, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to Mr. Thomas Francis 
Ford, of 36 Hanover Park, Peckham, S.E.15, Pro- 
bationer 1912. Student 1915, who passed the binal 
Examination in July 1919. 

The Proposed Charing Cross Improvemeat. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A.. and Sir Reginald Blom- 
field. R.A.. writing from the London Society to The 
Times of the 13th"inst., express the gratification felt 
by all who are interested in the improvement of 
London to fin<l another supporter, this time with an 
otficial position, to the scheme for removing Charing 
Cross station and bridge and constructing a road 
bridge in their place. The supporter referred to is Mr, 
John Miirrav [F.], Surveyor to the Crown Estates in 
Loudon, whose proposals for the reconstruction of the 
Charing Cross area were published with illustrations 
in The Times of the 7th inst., and briefly outlined in 
the last issue of the Journal. The writers above- 
mentioned state : — 

The present scheme shows a bridge from the level of the 
Strand ; others suggest a lower level ; but in the opinion <.)f 
the London Society the mam point is, whatever the 
scheme, that the railway bridge and the present station 
should go. Especially is this the case with a prospect of 
the Channel Tunnel being constructed and the consequent 
increase of the main line traffic into Charing Cross. 

It was mainly owing to the representations of this 
Society that the House of Lords restricted the railway 
company from carr 3 dng out anj' permanent structural 
alterations to the present bridge above the water-line until 
the latter part of this year, and declined to agree to 
anv enlargement of the station without further application 
to "Parliament. The time limit is now running out, and 
unless something is done shortly the chance maj’ be lost of 
effecting a lasting improvement for the beauty and con- 

♦“Concrete”: Frank H. Heaven [.!.]. 30 Coronation Street, 
Aberkenfig, Glam. 


venience of London, and one which would give what is 
so much required, an unrivalled o^iportunit^’ for the worthy 
setting of memorials. 

This Societ\% together with individual effort, has done all 
that is possible to this end, and it now remains for the 
authorities interested and responsible to the public to pre- 
pare a scheme for execution when peace and financial con- 
ditions will allow. The Society" approached the London 
Countj" Council, one of these authorities, bj* deputation 
some little time ago, and received a sympathetic response, 
but, so far as we are aware, nothing further has been done 
for the accomplishment of this, scheme, either b\’ this or 
anx" other of the authorities concerned. 

It is not even \’et too late. 

The R.I.B.A., it will be remembered, some three 
years ago. in conjunction with the London Society, 
petitioned both Houses of Parliament against the 
Railway Company’s Charing Cross Bridge Bill, with 
the result that provisions were introduced into the Bill 
to ensure that every opportunity should be afforded the 
authorities interested to consider the possibilities of 
the great schemes of improvement advocated for the 
area before anv large expenditure was permitted on 
the old bridge and station. Immediately after the 
Armistice a joint deputation from the Institute and 
the London Society, headed by the President, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, represented to the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council the greatness of 
the opportunity then presented for the construction of 
a new bridge at Charing Cross as an Imperial Monu- 
ment of the war, and urging the L.C.C. to lay down 
the lines upon which the improvements suggested for 
that area might proceed. 

The scheme of improvement put forward for con- 
sideration b}'' Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, and 
Sir Reginald Blomfield is illustrated and described in 
the Journal for 11th November, 1916. 

Mr. Raffles Davison [Hon. A.], in The Times of the 
16th, protests strongly against Mr. JIurray’s proposed 
high-level bridge. 

The erection of a great viaduct across the lhames from 
the iStrand level to the south side (he sax’s) would not onlx" 
destrox" the Adelphi, but cut across the Embankment 
Gardens at their widest part, so dividing in half one of the 
most useful and charming open spaces in London. To mx^ 
mind, one of the glories of London is the splendid stretch 
of gardens from \\'e&t minster to Blaekfriars, xvhich are onlx" 
blighted at present bx" the Charing Cross rail wax* bridge. 
Anx’ one xvho xxdshes to realise what xxill be the effect of a 
new high-lex^el bridge need onlx* xxalk from the sunshine 
into the gloomx^ roadxva^" under this bridge and realise that 
with an arched bridge instead of steel construction the 
headroom xxdll be even less. 1 xvill not touch on the greater 
economy of the shorter loxv-lex el bridge, but onlx' emphasise 
the futilitx’’ of gixdng with one hand and taking axvay more 
xvith the other ! 

In his Paper entitled Beautiful London/’ read 
at the Institute in May, 1911: [Journal, 23rd May, 
1914], Mr. Raffles Daxison described and illustrated 
by plans and perspective draxxfings a scheme put 
forward by himself and Mr. Xix’en for the improve- 
ment of Charing Cross. This includes a low-level 
bridge, all the rise for which, state the authors of the 
scheme, “ would be obtained xvithin a length of 600 
feet. This gradient of 1 in 50 is identical xxdth 
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Westminster, which is the easiest in London. The 
new street from the Strand to this ‘ place falls in an 
easier gradient — viz., 1 in 56.*' 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, interviewed by the Observer 
(see issue for 11th January), says : 

The whole question of dealing with Charing Cross 
bridge has been considered, as far as it possibly could be, 
by individuals, but it has never yet received any serious 
official consideration. It is now the duty of the qualified 
authorities to take the matter up seriously. 

” In my opinion this is not the moment to put forward 
detailed proposals. The first step that is essential is to 
obtain authentic data with regard to sites, finance, and 
traffic problems. In the absence of these data — and they 
can be supplied only by the official authorities — detailed 
suggestions for treatment are too much in the air to have 
anv very great value. 

Before London Bridge was built, experts of all kinds 
—men of science, engineers, and architects — were con- 
sulted, and full reports were drawn up and published by 
order of the House of Commons. Perhaps this precedent 
might be followed at the present time. A committee 
consisting of the various experts, including artists, 
engineers, valuers, and representative public men, might be 
appointed to clear the ground by securing and considering 
the necessary data. At any rate, it is time we came to grips 
with the realities of this extremely important question.” 

Captain George S. C. Swinton, in an Observer inter- 
view reported in the issue of ISth January, suggests a 
clear and definite course to be undertaken by the 
CTOverninent. 

'* The Government at the present time control the rail- 
wavs,” he savs, “they are closely interested in traffic and 
housing, and they are bound to shoulder the responsibility 
of an Empire War Memorial. The Charing Cross scheme 
tits in with all these things Let the Government, then, 
appoint a strong committee, on which naturally the Lon- 
don County (.'oimcil would have considerable weight, hich 
would bring totrether the representatives of all the inter- 
ested parties and draft a comprehensive projjosal. 

“ It should be the duty of the Government Committee to 
consider the advantage of the ])ro})erty on the north side of 
the riv'er from Trafalgar Square as far as Co vent Garden, 
and, on the south, the whole of the Waterloo Station area 
down to the New Cut. Make the scheme big enough, and 
the improvement of land values, especially on the south 
side of the river, will be so considerable that the cost will be 
small. 

“ What we have to remember first of all is that on th( 
hneat site in the capital of the Empire there is an ugly rail- 
way station, too small for its needs even now, and quite 
unsuiitable for the greatly increased traffic which may be 
expected in the future, when either a Channel tunnel or a 
I’hannel ferry brings London into direct touch not only 
with all the capitals of Euro])e, but also with the chief cities 
(jf the Ea.st. 

" Now', whilst there is this congested area in a central sec- 
tion of London around Charmer Cross Statum, there is just 
aciuss the river an amjile su]>ply of cheap land crying out 
for d(*velopment, asking to be occupied, on which there is 
room for the rine>,t station in Em ope. 

" The station in our capital at which visitors from foreign 
1 uuiitries arrive should be worthy of London and the Em- 
pire. (Jermany taught us some bad things, but certalnl^ 
in the last twenty years she shf)W’ed us how stations should 
be built. It is merely c(^mmon-sense to stop our long-dis- 
tanee train.s on the other side (J the river. Most of their 
passengers have lu<rgage, and, therefore, wull not walk. An 
extra quarter of a mile over a new bridge will add little to 
the time or cost of a journey in any vehicle. 

“ The brnlge should hava two storeys, the road briiltre 


being at the top, and underneath a covered way for the 
people who walk. It is even possible that the suburbanelec- 
trie trains could be carried on the lower storey of the bridge 
to an underground station. In any case the bridge ought 
to be crossable in bad w'eather in comfort and under cover. 
Perhaps the best plan would be a rolling platform fur tak- 
ing people across the bridge during the rush hours. 

The new' bridge, whatever may be the details of its con- 
struction, must be monumental, magniheent to look at, 
very wide and very high. 

“ I see there are still one or two jiersons who talk about a 
low-level bridge. Quite apart from the eiiminal folh of 
needlessly incurring difficulties of cross traffic. 1 wonder if 
they realise that, at the jioint the bridge would touch, the 
river at high tide comes to within 4 feet of the surface of the 
Embankment roadway. What gradients do these persons 
suggest for their bridge V A low-level bridge, in a woid, 
w'ould jam the traffic on the Embankment in a quite un- 
justitiable W'ay, and it would blouk the rivei 

'■ Having got your bridge — your high-level bndixe — x on 
must,” Captain ^^winton added. “ have something, prefei- 
ably a tower, on the Strand side which can be >een not only 
as you come across the bridge and from the other end of it, 
but also all along the south of the river from Lambeth to 
Blackfriars. 

*■ Before the war, w'hen one thought of this question, it 
was difficult to discover any erection which could justifiably 
be placed on the finest site in the British Empire. But now 
that the war has necessitated a notable memorial here is the 
opportunity. Such a memorial might be outwardly a 
monument and inwardly a record house in which the 
records of the war and the names of the men who have 
fallen and those still living wffio have distinguished them- 
S:^lves could be seen in printed books. The roadw ay would 
pass on either side of it. The memorial need not neces- 
sarily be very big, but it must be high and monumental, so 
that it may be seen from a distance. For the same reason 
it should stand rather in front of the general land contour 
— ^about 40 or JO feet perhaps in front of the line of the 
National Liberal Club and the Hotel Cecil. There it w ould 
be visible from both sides, and it would become a con- 
spicuous challenge the whole way round this magnificent 
curve of the river.” 

“Luxury” Buildings: Local Authorities’ New Powers. 

It is announced that the regulations which have 
been framed by the Jlinistry of Health to govern local 
authoaities in the a})plieation of their new powers of 
restraining ” luxury '* building will be issued in the 
next few days, and will come into force forthwith. 
The initiative in regard to the suspension of work on 
what is considered to be a luxury ** building will 
rest witli the local authority. It is not intended to 
penalise luxury '* build(*rs more than is ab.solutelv 
necessary. 

Where a lueal authority lias an adequate houMJig scheme 
in progress and the w ork is })ruee(>ding satisfactorily, it may 
lie asi^umed that the jirogress of any other Imilding si heme 
— whether of factories, shop>, or ciiuunai' — will not be 
interfered with. Where, however, it a]>pear> to a local 
authority that ni^w housing schemes in its <irea are hoing, 
or may be, delayed bv the eonstriietion of other buildings 
Avhich for the time Inang are of less public importance, tlu* 
local authority may. subject to tlu* conditions prescribed 
by th(‘ Mini■^tr\ of Health, prohibit the (‘oiistriieticm of such 
Inaldings eitbei wholly or paitially. Such power is to be 
exercised not only in the interests of houses for the working 
classes, w hich foim part of a housing seluune of the autho- 
rity, but also m th(' interests of all housing construction, 
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including private building and hoir^'cs for the iniddie 
classes. 

\York on a “ luxury " Imiiding may be suspended for a 
maximum period of six inonth‘>, when if necessaiy th<* 
position can be n^viewed. An obligation is placed on the 
local authority to seive a notice on a builder for the stop- 
page of a building to which it takes exception. This 
notice, however, will be subject to an a])peal by the builder 
to the Minister of Health. For the purpose of hearing 
appeals and deciding disputed ca-es the Ministry is setting 
up a tribunal consisting of five memliers. The chairman 
will possess legal knowledgt*. Two of the members will 
represent the Building Re^^ettlemeiit Committee, one for 
the employers and the other for the employees. The re- 
maining two members will represent respectively the local 
authority and the point of view of the bii&iiic'^s man. 

The new regulations do not atteinnt to deline luxury 
building. A local authority will have merely to determine 
whether, in its own area, a particular building is delaying 
housinof, and whether it is more important that that build- 
ing or that new houses should be erected. On the second 
point many dithcult questions may arise, and a local 
authority will be urged to exercise its powers with much 
caution. A new factory, for example, would mean more 
work, more wages, and more production, and its construc- 
tion, therefore, should only be prohibited or delayed with 
great care. On the other hand, if there were no vacant 
houses in the distri^q and new labour was likely to be 
diverted to the factory, ^uth the revSult that overcrowding 
might be aggravated, it might be advisable that the build- 
ing of the new factory, or a portion of it, should be sus- 
pended. Tt is all a c[uestion of relative urgency. The 
Ministry points out that the local authority will find that 
the difiiculty of coming to a decision will be conj^iderably 
eased if it enters without delav into an arrangement with 
the building trade of its aiea for an adequate and sulfi- 
cient housing programme. 

The Financial Relations between Architect and Client. 

Coinitftj Life, in its issue of the 17th January, does 
good SCI vice both to the building })iiblic and the archi- 
tectural profession in calling attention to the rise in 
architects' fees. The writer of the article, taking as 
a basis the Revised Scale which received the sanction 
of the Royal Institute in ^lay last and is now in opera- 
tion, sliows tlie natnrt' of the changes and discusses in 
general the financial relations between architect and 
client, over which, he says, a general cloud of ignor- 
ance seems to hover. The following is an extract, but 
members will do well to ivad the article in its entirety, 
and to keep it by them for future referem e 

Tile ()iu‘ thing (U‘^i^ahle is for the client to <i'^certaiu 
exaetly what his areliitia-t proposes to ohargt‘ him, and 
whetlua- sueh ehargi‘s are inehisivo or liable to hi' increased 
in ceitam eventualities. 

Several eases ha\e eonie under our iiotiee where nothing 
was .said (‘ither by client or architect when the mstruetions 
were given, either through careles.sness on the client s side 
or an assumjition by the architect that everyone ought to 
know' that the R.I.B.A. .scale of charges existed. In tlu' 
result discomfort and confliot ensued, in which th<' arclii- 
t(‘et appi'aled siu'cessfully to the R.I.B.A. scale as the 
standard of professional charges, hut the client was left 
w ith a feeling of snrenesv. If t In'- h "d been w nttmi in IfilS 


the b<isis percentage would have been 5 per cent, and other 
figures also would have been difierent. It would then have 
been possible to write of the " customary remuneration " 
of the architect, but that would not be true of the 1919 
scale. It will take time, and probably the rough ^uigeiy 
of the Law' Courts, to drive it into clients' minds that archi- 
tects' fees, like everything else, are up,“ A straight- 
forward discussion of the whole matter, follow'ed by an 
exchange of letters defining w hat has been agreed, before 
any work is begun by the architect is the best way to avoid 
subsequent troubles. 

So far these notes have had reference to an architect's 
w ork, w'hich may or may not have reached its logical con- 
clusion in the erection of a building, but. neveithelc'-s. 
represented the carrying out of the specific instruction^ of 
his client. 

There remains the question — and it is a very difiieult 
question- — as to what happens if the client does not know 
his or her mind ? The eases are all too frequent of ])eople 
w'ho decide to build, let us say, a house costing fl3,000. 
When, after full consultation, the plans have been prepared 
and have been approved by the client, he w'ill perhaps 
decide to add a billiard room or two extra bedrooms. Tlu' 
result, probably quite unexpected by the client, will bi' 
that the w hole scheme of the house ne(*ds to be recast, in- 
volving not only an entirely new' set of plans, but also all 
the thought which has to be given to the solution of the 
problem before ever pencil is put to paper. Architects 
are, in fact, often called upon to design for one site two or 
three houses instead of one. Being, on the whole, long- 
sulfering and patient people, they very often do it w ithout 
speaking of extra remuneration. Tt is obvious, neverthe- 
less. that they are in equity entitled to be paid sometliiiig 
extra for doing their w ork twice over, after the* first doing 
of it has been appioved, and a just c lient w ill take a liber j 1 
view' of the case should the architect ask for some* extra 
fees tc:) cover his extra labours. It is w orth while to j>oiiit 
out what pc*o])le expect of architects. 

As Mr. Filsoii Young once wTote : The architcLt sc'cms 
to be in a very difficult position. We demand from him 
the imagination of an aitist, the ])rc‘cision of an c‘ngiiu*t*r. 
and the' commercial acumen of a cotton-hvoke'i*. He* is 
expected to he poetical about gables and practical about 
drain-pipes. " At the. same time he has to be an economical 
aelministrator and organiser, a confidential and disinte.r- 
c\sted adviser, and of an integrity above all suspicion. Tins 
desirable' combination of qualities w as hardly likely to be 
ensured w hile the profession as a W'he:>le was kept dow n to 
the starvatie^n line. What architee tnre ow es to tlie emthu- 
siiistie victims who practised it bt'fore* the' war is unknown 
outside tile profc*ssion itsc'lf. Witli the ineiva^e of the' 
basis from o ]>e*r cc*nt. to G per cent., and liaving rc*gard to 
the fact that the [>ercentage is now ])a\al)k‘ e.)n building 
costs which have at least dou])led .sinea* the war. the archi- 
tect is now for the first tinu' on a leve'l witli the other pro- 
ft'ssious in the matter of remuneration. Sir ('hiist(»plu‘r 
Wri'ii received o jier cent, on the cost of tin* City elnire-ln'-. 
It will b(' agreed that a rise in the scale w as long overdue. 

Higher Buildings suggested for Central London. 

The Titees rc'cently, in an artic-le demling witli tin' 
increasing ju'cssure for accoiiiniodatioii for business 
ipurposes in Central London, suggests that tin' alterna- 
tive of higher buildings may have to be faced sonu'- 
thing inteianediatc* betw'ec'ii tin' laru<‘r structures, sin h 
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those in Kingsway, and the ** skyscraper." Mr. 
Delissa Joseph [F.], in a letter to The Titles support- 
ing the proposal, says : — 

Although it may be reasoiicibiy maintdined that a height 
of 80 ft. is adequate in thoroughfares not more than 80 ft. 
in width, it cannot be logically maintained that this is an 
adequate height in streets of greater width than 80 ft., or 
in positions where buildings face open spaces, such as Hyde 
Park and the Green Park, big squares, such as Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, or the riverside, such as the Thames Embankment. 

The Act of 1894 is defective in so far as it is inela>tic, and 
in view of the changed conditions which have ari&en in the 
intervening quarter of a century, the time has arrived for 
recoiLsideration of these restrictions. 

I submit that no loss of amenity can be experienced if 
buildings in, say, the Bay swat er Road, Kensington Road, 
Park Lane, Piccadilly, Lincoln's Inn Fields, or the Thames 
Embankment were permitted to be carried to a greater 
height than the present 80 ft. 

The gain of accommodation thus secured would be enor- 
mous, both for business and for residential purposes, and, 
in course of time, would do sometliing substantial to relieve 
the pressure for accommodation which is already so acutely 
felt in Central London, quite apart from the benefit from 
the additional revenue obtainable- from the largely in- 
creased assessments which would result. 

The present pressure on the accommodation of Central 
London must go on increasing with the growth of its trade 
and its population, and with its continual development as 
the world-centre of bu^iness and pleasure : and this pro- 
blem can only he met by adopting the same policy as has 
had to be adopted in such cities as New York, by a vertical 
development. 

I am not suggesting that we should adopt the pohcy of 

skyscrapers," although so many of the American build- 
ings are eloquent of what magnificent architectural results 
can be obtained in this type of building. I am only advo- 
cating that the restrictions on the height of buildings 
should be so modified as to allow })uildings of, say, 150 to 
200 ft. in height to be erected in suitable open situations, 
and, if it were feared that under this extension monstro.'-i- 
ties might be erected, there could be a provision for the 
right of approval of the elevations being given to the 
London County Council, or, better still, to the long- overdue 
Ministry of Fine Arts 

It is interesting to note that, on a recent occasion, the 
First Commissioner of Works himself threw out a sugges- 
tion that the time is not far distant when this question 
might have to receive consideration, and it is obvious that 
the matter is now one of some urgency, as illustrated 
by the statements which have recently appeared 
in the newspapers to the efiect that the enterprising 
Americans who contemplate building on the Aldwych Mte, 
and who are anxious to build on the Devonshire House 
site, both find themselves unable tf) erect f mi filings of Mich 
height as they have been accustomed to (*mploy in corre- 
s]>onding buildings in their own city. 

Heating and Ventilating Engineering Research. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.JS.A. [F.], has been appointed 
by the Council to represent the Institute at a Conference 
called by the Research Committee of the Institution of 
Relating and Ventilating Engineers to discuss the present 
position of the department for research work in their 
branch of engineering which was establi.'^hed at University 
College in 1911. The conduct of the researches has 
hith(‘rto been greatly hampered by lack of funds, and the 


committee now feel that if the work is to be proceeded 
with, and its scope extended, it is necessary that it should 
receive a substantial measure of supjwrt not only from 
its own Institution and Governinent grants, but also from 
other organisations inter(‘sted in the researches. The 
following is a list of the principal lesearche^ now being 
carried out : — 

(1) Heat traiismissiDii through hea\ y building materials. 

(2) Heat emis&ion from radiators of all types. 

1 3) The Mow of air up a hot fine. 

(4) The pneumatic resistance of ti links and fittings. 

(5) The fiow of water in pipes. 

All the above form part of the terms of reference of 
the (.Jovernment Dejiartment of Scientitic and Industrial 
Research to the Institution Committee. The following 
are College Department Reseaiches :■ — 

(6) Fuel economy of kitchen ranges, gas, and electric 
cookers, etc. (Building Materials Committee). 

(7) The physical etfect of different methods of heating 
a building such as water, gas, and electric heating. 

(8) The resistance of heating batteries in fan^blasthea ting. 

(9) The efficiency of water boilers. 

(10) The efficiency of fans. 

(11) The flow of low pressure steam through safety valves 
and other fittings and pipes. 

(12) The design and construction of special instruments 
for the above and other purposes. 

Rebuilding Belgium. 

It is announced that the Belgian Government have 
decided to allocate 100,000,0wf. in the 1920 Budget for the 
building of w^orkmen's houses. 

This money wull be lent to local authorities or approved 
building societies at a rate of 2 per cent, for 20 years, 
at the end of which time a new agreement will be entered 
into. The conditions are : — 

1. No loan may exceed half the cost of building or a 
maximum of t',000f. 

2. The rent charged must not amount to more than 
4 per cent, of the total cost of the building. 

It is officially calculated that the cost of building in the 
devastated area will be about lO.OOfff. |)er house. A 
garden city of 100 houses at Roulers was begun on 
21st September, and is to he finislu'd in 120 working days. 

New Government Buildings, Singapore. 

The President has be(‘n ri'qiiested by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies to advise them on the stdection 
of an architect for the new Government Buildings at 
Singapore. The su<*cessful candidate will be paid a 
salary of £1,400 ^ per annum, with a bonus of £500 at 
completion of the work for satisfactory servi(‘e. He 
will be allowed to select one or two assistants when 
reijuired at salaries ot £700 per annum. An office will 
be provided, and (Tovernnumt will [Kiy all exjienditure 
for tracers and stationmy. His duties will be to 
design the buildings and prejiare the necessarv w'orking 
drawings, speififications, quantities and estiinates, let 
the contracts and superintend the execution of the 
work. Candidates must be thorouglily qualified as 
regards design and construction in rtfiiiforced concrete. 
First-class passages out and home for himself and 
family (not exceeding four jiersons) will be provided. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the (Town Agents, 
Appointments Department, 4, Millbank, S.W. 

* ot iuiiiy I-. .i> altont t.lie ".itiir a- in Faiirlaiid lnit ta\ation 

e li^ht 
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OBITUAKY. 

The late George Richards Julian. 

3Ir. G. R. Julian, who passed away at Streathani on 
I6tli Decemher, after a short illness, at the age of 75, 
was a Devonian, and was the eldest son of George 
Hanson Julian, architect. He commenced his train- 
ing in an ottice in the City of London, and subse- 
quently entered the office of liis father, who was en- 
gaged on extensive work in Brompton. S.\\\ After 
his father's death in 1<S63. lie went to Bath as assistant 
to Mr. Gill, where the experience gained was chiefiv 
in ecclesiastical work, and Mr. Julian's subsequent 
work bore strong evidence of tlie taste for Gothic thus 
acquired. In 1871 he returned to London as chief 
assistant to Mr. W . J. Green, in Delahay Street, and 
during his service there he was engaged upon the 
designs for Liverpool Street Station (G.E.R.), a large 
villa at Os tend for the King of the Belgians, and im- 
portant works at Warnham Court, Sussex, for Mr. 
Lucas, and a mansion in North Wales for Mr. Bochin. 

In 1885 he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Richard M. Roe at 62 and 63. Basinghall Street. E.C., 
and amongst the work carried out by the firm the 
most important was Gort House, at the corner of 
Mark Lane and Great Tower Street, for the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
panies. In 18i^l2 the partnership was dissolved by 
mutual consent, and thereafter Mr. Julian continued 
to practise independently at the same address until 
increa:>ing lameness, due to rheumatic trouble, necessi- 
tated his retirement from active practice in 1915. 
His principal work during this last period was the 
olfice building. No. 62-65. Charing Cross. S.W,. for 
the Canadian Pacific Railwav Companv. 

His work throughout gave evidence of a very sound 
knowledge of design and construction, and was 
marked by the painstaking care bestowed upon even 
the smallest details. 

Mr. Julian was elected an Associate in 1878. and 
acted as hon. secretary of the Associates' Committee, 
formed in 1881 to strengthen the position of the 
Associates' class — a movement which resulted in the 
granting of the Charter of 1887. He was one of the 
first Associate Members of the Council. 

He was keenly interested in music and the drama, 
and frequently, at th(‘ .Vrchitectural Association and 
elsewhere, he gave proof of Ids ability as an amateur 
actor. He was also an ardent golfer, and during tlie 
later years of the war he performed valuable service 
as hon. secretary for the North Surrey G.C. 

3Ir. Julian's genial dis])osititui and powers of con- 
versation won liiin manv friends in social as well as in 
professional circles. H(‘ was unmairied. 

Rnurn. M. Roe \F.]. 

J. Ch.arles Bourne [Licetftiatrl 

The late Edward William Hudson [J.J. 

Edward William Hudson. Associate since 1889, 
who died at Hamj)stead on the 30th December in 
his 76th year, had retired from practice. He was 
originally intended for the profession of civil engineer- 


ing, to which he served his time, and he was engaged 
for seven years on the construction of the Victoria 
Embankment. His intense love for Gothic archi- 
tecture led him to study architecture and eventually 
to practise as an architect, and several large estates 
developed by him bear evidence to his work, especially 
at Hampstead and Brighton, where he laid out the 
ground at Hove. When in his forty-sixth year he 
sat for the Institute Qualifying Examination, and was 
elected an Associate in 1889. He was sometime 
member of the Literature Committee, and until the 
past few years was a regular attendant and frequent 
speaker at the Institute meetings and a contributor to 
the Journal. Late in life, about the year 1906. he 
went to America and spent some years in the office of 
a New York firm. Returning after the outbreak of 
war. he took up munition work near London. 

He was a keen antiquary, and devoted much time 
to the ancient history of the remains of the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell. E.G., in con- 
junction with Mr. AV. H. Fincham. an Esquire of the 
Order. The outcome of his researches is recorded in 
a series of articles in the Journal under the title of 
“ Holywell Priory, Shoreditch." * 

For assistance rendered to members of the profes- 
sion in Lille during the war, he was elected Honore 
CYnfrcre Member of the v^ociete Regionale des Archi- 
tectes du Nord de la France. 1919. His War Memorial 
Scheme, published in the British Architect February 
1918. and consisting of the completion of the ATctoria 
Embankment, with Victory statuary on the existing 
pedestals, and a Place de la Concorde at Charing Cross 
in conjunction with an Empire Bridge, did not meet 
with the support he hoped. 

Since the Armistice Mr. Hudson had lived in retire- 
ment. His son, Mr. Stanley George Hudson, a Fellow 
of the Institute, practising in South Africa, and the 
architect of the Town Hall and other public buildings 
in Durban, combines with his architectural practice 
the business of a farmer in Zuhiland. 


Honours and Appointments. 

On the occasion of the opening by Lord Bryce of the 
new building for the Faculty of Arts for the Victoria 
University, Manchester, the architect of the building, Mr. 
Percy Scott Worthington, M.A. [F.]. had conferred upon 
him the degree of Litt.D., being presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor by Professor Anderson, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. ( )ther representatives of the Arts similarly honoured 
on the occasion were Air. Fisher, the Alinister of Education, 
and Sir Alartin Conway. 

The appointment has just been made of Lieut. Leslie 
Rollo, R.E., as assistant in the School of Architecture, 
Aberdeen, Previous to the war Air. Rollo was for some 
time assistant to Sir pTohn Burnet in Glasgow. He hokU 
tlu‘ Diploma and Travelling Scholarship of the Glasgow 
School of Architecture, and since the Armistice has been 
engaged in architectural education work in the Army. 
The Head of the School is Air. T. Harold Hughes [A.], 
A.R.(\A., F.R.G.S. 

• .loi'RNAL. Vol. IV., 3rd pp 237, 43 J. 469, 48S . Vol. V 

( ISOS) 75. 175. 234. 
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CoMrETITloNS. 

Chatham Housing' Lay-out Competition. 

The Competition's Coniiiiittee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of this Competition are unsatisfactoiy. 
The Competi' ions Comnii tee are in negotiation ^vith 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In th-^ meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no ptrt in the Competition. 

Bridgwater Housing Competition. 

Eastbourne War Memorial Competition. 

Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition. 

^lembers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not tctke part in the above 
( 'ompetitions because the Conditions are not in ac- 
cordance with the published Regulations of the Roval 
Listitute for Architectural Competitions. 

By order of the (‘Ouncil. 

Jan Mac Alister. 

-hnifiiuff 1920. Scrrrtnnj H.I.B.A, 


MINUTES. VI. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (OrcUnar\') of the Session 
I91!)-i920, held Monday, I9th January, 1920, at 8 p.m. — 
Present; Mr. E. (luy JJawber, 1^' t -Pz-t in the C hair ; 

32 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council], 44 Asso- 
ciates I iiieludin-j: 2 members of the CounciP, 8 Licentiates, 
and numertnis Students and visitors— the Minutes of the 
Meeting held dth laiiuary, having been published in the 
J'o }tsAL, were taken read and signed as correct. 

The decease wa^ announeed of Henry Denison AValton, 
^ and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
fftt >f. a vote of condolence was passed to his relatives. 

Chailes Letdfrey Boutcher ( Kedah), FHlov , attending 
tor the tirst time, was formally admitted by the Chairman. 

Ml. Halsey Bieardn [F.l having read a Paper on 
CiTizuNsiiii'. a disciiN^ion ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. C Stanley Peai h _F J. si^coiided by Professor \V. R. 
Leth<iby [F.l, a vote ai thanks was passed to the author 
by a< elamaiinn, ami lesponded to. 

The Deed of Award of Prizes and Studentships, 1020, 
niaile }»y the f’ouneil under the Common Seal, was read by 
t fu‘ 's(.rr(Uary, ami the sealed envelope^ bearing the mottoes 
• f the '•neee-,>,f 111 cornpctitois were t>pened and the names 
(li.'.cl' e^ed. 

The ^Meeting separated at l9 o'clock. 


A vacancy exists for an Architectural Drauohtsmax 
in the Federal Drawing Office, Public Works Department, 
F(H(Tated Malay Stat(‘:>. ( 'andiflates, aged 23-30, prefer- 

abbv >iuglc, must be fully trained arehiteotural draughts- 
men, with at least six years' training in the otfiee of a ]>rae- 
ti'^ing architect of standing, and must be fully rpialitied in 
building eon.Mruetion and design, and able to take out 
quantities and prepare full working drawings, details and 
specitications. Salary, 3d0 dollars a month, rising 10 
dollar'- annually to doO dollars. Address, in the first place, 
The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 CVjiiduit Street, W. 

An Architect (Licentiate R.I.B.A.), having a large ex- 
pi'i'icnee in domestic and housing work, wishcj- to consider 
partner^hij) pro))()^al, or would take ajipointment as chief 
a>dstant with a view to eventual partnership. Twenty 
V(‘'ir^' all-rouml (*X{)(*ri('ne(‘. London pr'di'rred. Write 
F. G. D.. cyo Secretary. R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


NOTICES. 

‘•DAILY MAIL" IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA. 

R I.B A. I'oxFERENCE. FeI!. 4 — Feb. 6, l'i2(i. 
Opening, February 4th. 

3 p.m — The Exhibiti<m will be opeiieil at 
3 pm. by H.R.H. Frinc'E.ss Alice, 

CuUXTES.s OF AtHLONE. 

3.30 p.m. — Opening of the R.I.B.A Conference. 

Chairman — S ir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 
ADDRESS by The Rt. Hon. Dr. C. 
Addison, P.C., M.P., Minister of 
Health, supported by 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Astor. 
Sir Kingsley Wood. M P. 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P. 

Mr. Bernard Holland. L.C.C. 
Mr. Oscar M'arburg. L.C.C. 

First Day’s Conference, February 5th — Lecturesi: — 

10.30 a.m. — " The Financial Aspect of the Housing 
Problem.” 

11.45 a.m. — “ The Difficulty of Obtaining Con- 
tracts.'* 

2.30 p.m. — ■' The House Beautiful.” 

3.45 p.m. — “ The Preservation of Old Cottages and 
Villages.'' 

Second Day’s Conference, February 6th — Lectures : — 

10.30 a.m. — *' Difficulties of Transport and 
Materials.” 

11.45 a.m. — ” Economies in Planning and in the 
Employment of Xew Materials.” 

2.30 p.m. — " Hou>ing from the Working Man's 
Point of View.” 

3.45 p.m. — ■* Xew Houses and the Xew Social 
Order.*' 


General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 2nd February 

A (4FXFRAL MFFTIXC (ORDINARY) will be hOd 
Monday, 2nd February, at 8.30 p.m,, for the following 
purposes 

To read the 5Iinutos of the 5I(‘eting held 19th January ; 
to annoim<‘4* th(‘ n<^m(‘^ of eandidatvs na-ommended for 
admission ; formally to a<lmit M«‘mbvrs and Licentiates 
attending for the first tiim^ sinee their eU'etion. 

The PRESIDFXT, Mr. JOHX W. SIMRSOX, to 
deliver an ADDRF.SS TO STCDFXTS and ])resent the 
Prizes. 

Mr. ARTHUR J. DAVIS \F.] to read a URITKTSM 
OF THE DFSIOXS AXD DRAWIN(4S submitted for 
Priz(*s and Stiichmtr-hips, 1920. 


London Architect [A.R.LB.A. j. w ho has to give iiji 
his present offices in ^larch, desires accommodation with 
one able to assist him for the jiresent in his work, and later 
on to tak<‘ ov<‘r his ]»raeti<‘e, Ajiplv Box 2120, (* o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 




ADDIJESS TO STUDENTS. 

Delivered by the PRESIDENT. :\1 r. JOHN W. SIMPSON. Memhre Corr. de Vlnstitut 
de France, at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Monday. ’Jnd February. 1920. 

“ ISp(:riit pucr ill 

D )nLC cli'tnti fau'tifs ahest 

— Hok. Carin. I. ix. 

I T is a couiuion ^a^'ing that '* wt- are ail students/* and, like many eonnnun places, it holds mure 
truth tlian it convoys to those Avhose perception of its full meaning is dulled by Us repetition. To 
be a >mdeut is to have continual freshness of enjo^unent ; we learn our page, and before it lies ever 
another leaf to turn in the endle>^ book.xvith the plna^ant anticipation of what it may reveal. The revela- 
tion, it i-> true, may di.'-a}t[ioint and sadden us, yet it is but a passage, and if we read it aright as honest 
students, we learn from its bitterness to taste t]ie true savour of the beauty which follows it. Even 
should tlie next page repeat the hard lesson. itr> }u*edece>sor has helped us to experience, and we spell 
its meaning with a good heart. And to us, who >tndy the greatest of all writings, the wondrous chapters 
of the Lite of Art, tiiere comes, in howsoever humble a degree, something of immortality. We slake 
our thiivt at the wi'll of knowledge, and find that — like the fontaine de Jouvence — it has renewed our 
youth. 

It is no light thing to addres> one's younger fellow-students — maxima debetur puero revertmtia.*' 
^aid •lu\ eual~~agt‘ brings doubt as well as confidence ; and while grey-beards may ])roperly discuss 
between tlnmuelve^ the adjustment of ancient landmarks, to spread distrust of their accuracy may 
leave thosr wlio follow without helpful guidance for their progress. Art. too. has been talked about as 
long as it has b^aai practised, and I never heard that much good came thereby, unless to the talker. 
^ et the subject is inexhaustible, and the temptation great. Your Artist. T take it. has always in him 
thr makings of an Evangelist, and though he is for the most part dumb and inarticulate (save in the 
c(un]>any of his fellows, when he is inaudible / he is yet privately conscious that he, and he alone, 
[•ossesses the true secret and talisman by which greatness may be achieved. Nor is his.belief shaken 
by the lamentable shortcomings of his o^^n uecomplishment ; for that, says he. shall be amended in the 
next work undertaken, whereof the success is, by him, undoubted. 

\ou are all, it is safe to assume, excellent designers. You have but newly begun, and have 
already learned — not perhaps without some ]uivate surprise — how delightfully easy is the art you have 
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piiibracecL Later, you may encounter more clitticulty. 1 ^voulcl not discourage you for worlds, but I 
may confide to you that in my early days I was myself an extremely accomplished and facile designer ! 
As years went on the gift seemed to forsake me ; it became less and less easy to please myself — to say 
nothing of others : and I have now come to regard any architect, who can put up a building that is 
reasonably satisfactory, both within and without, as very nearly akin to a genius. So, while I still 
cherish the hope of doing one day something meritorious, I can claim for the present no more than a 
chastened humility, and some practical experience which is very much at your service. 

For one thing I am sincerely grateful. I had the happy chance, in early fife, of living in the 
intimacy of paint(*rs and sculptors, and knovlng their work and their methods ; I counsel you all to seek 
such society. Your own work may not interest them much, for the Painter i^ apt to look askance at archi- 
tecture, as a thing of which he knows nothing, and is not particularly anxious to know anything ; while 
the ^^culptor seems to hold— as Dogberry did of writing and reading — that it comes by nature, (‘'give 
God thanks, and make no boast of it To mollify any students of these arts who may be in our company 
to-night, I may add that, as regaixD the average ArchitecFs appreciation of the canons which govern 
painting and sculpture, it i^ not too much to say that the thought of them ha^ never entered his mind, 

* 

* * 

These retlections bring to me a doubt I have often expressed, as to whether our narrowly speciali:!.ed 
education in art is not radically unsound. Why is it we no longer find among us men who are adepts in 
painting or sculpture, or both — to say nothing of the Poettca — a:? well a^ in architecture '? Since the 
three sister arts demand in all essential respects the same attainments of manual skill and appreciation 
of beauty, joined with the poetic and creative temperament, a common initial training is surely indi- 
cated for the study of all three. This, which in my student days was impracticable, owing to the 
prevalent and time-honoured system of apprenticeship to a single Master, would now mean no more 
than a fusion of the schooL that have become as general for architects a^ for })ainters and sculptors : 
and this, as I believe, to our advantage. The elements of technique, such as the handling of material — 
paint, clay, or what-not — and the habit of mind Avhich enables the artist to realise and design a cube 
object in plane }>rojections, are be'-t taught in a school. The Master, engaged in the practice of his art, 
has long forgotte]i, in the course of dailv use which has become an instinct, the diificulties he experienced 
in acquiring his facility, and the way in which he learned it. The beginner can only Avonder at his 
dexterity without appreciating his qualities, and he himself is out of touch A\ith the tyro'.^ troubles. 
There are, of course, men who take infinite trouble with their pupils, but this is. as it were, the cracking 
of nuts with a steam-hammer. In a school all the elementary difficulties, are constant, and both 
teachers and students ascertain quickly the readiest means of surmounting tlaun ; proceeding to 
successive stages of interest wherein practice luings improved technical alality. An active emulation, 
too, is far more keenly developed where many are working than where there mv but one or two ; dud 
students learn even more from their own mutual failure^ than from the teachers* instruction. 

My choice, therefore, for the budding artist is a school rather than apprenticeship : and I Avould 
have students begin, each and all, with the representation of existing o})jects in geometric projection, 
in plastic material, and in line and colour. Having attained, in t'uch method, >ome satisfactory degree 
of proficiency — whether tested by formal examination or not is unim[)ortant — tlaw Avould move into 
the class of design. There they should practise the elements of Composition, rendiu’ed. as before, in 
the medium of each of the more important materials pertaining to the three great art diA'isions with 
Avhich they are concerned. Here Ave may leave them, for the present, to reach a certain standard of 
ability. Already there Avill have been a Ave^^ding-out ; some at any rate, realising their small chance of 
becoming reasonably efficient, and adopting other pursuits. The sur\ivors Avill hav e found, by actual 
experience, the medium in Avhich they can most readily express their ideas ; and proceed, as nOAv, to 
the higher technique of the art for Avhich they are he>t qualified. The Architects Avill have gained 
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freedom and courage in the handling of mass, the others will be the better Sculptors and Painters for 
such glimmering as they may have caught of the suggestive beauties of a fine plan. 

* 

^ * 

Xow, though I have praised the 8c-hool as most valuable in the early stages of our professional training, 
I would also warn you not to mistake the means for the end ; not to stay there too long. If you remain 
all your life you will still not have finished your education in our art. Therefore, so .'^oon as you have 
acquired fairly good technique, hire yourself as assistant or improver " to a practising architect, and 
get to work on actual buildings, no matter how small or unimportant. I remember, when first I came 
to London fwith the usual bundle of drawings under my arm), calling upon a well-known architect. 
He received me kindly, but, “ my dear fellow." he said. “I have little use for highly qualified assistance : 
so much of my work is mere building, not architecture at all I " I beg you not to accept any such 
fallacy. All building is architecture, however simple it may be, or appear^ to be. Some of it, we know, 
is very bad : that is the fault of the designer; there is always opportunity for doing it well instead ot 
badly, and, it is more than likely, of saving your client A })Ocket at the same time. 

The tendency of modern educational methods is to j)rolong the period of training, to demand ever 
higher attainment before releasing the student for his life’s work. e may assume, generally, ten 
years as occupied by preparatory and secondary studies,* and to these may be added three more for a 
university course. A good general education is of the utmost importance to those who propose to 
enter our profession : I would not abate it by a single line. But, here we are come to the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, before we attack the four or five years' technical study which is to carry us through our 
qualifying examinations. And there is talk of lengthening this term. I have myself just suggested 
a change which would hardly tend to shorten it, though I think the preliminary work I indicated 
might well form the basis for ^.econdary school, certainly for university, art in>truction. 

It is a question for grave consideration whether prolongation of school training is justified by its 
results when tested by the meter of economic production. Is the fuller equipment, with which we begin 
our professional life, altogether a compensation for the youthful freshness we have spent in fa>hioning 
it ? Education is a hobby with educators ; they look with natural pride upon the ever improving 
quality of their handiwork, and seek for it a ^till higher perfection. Yet, we are to remember that our 
working time is tragically short, and by no means to be extended ; it is easy to lop ofi years of prepa- 
ration at its beginning, there is no hope to clap on others at its end to replace them. And it is just those 
early years which are fullest of vigour, imagination and daring — qualities most needful to the artist : 
for he who attacks a great problem of architecture must do so with the confident courage that inspires 
air-pilots and destroyer-captains, in their not less hazardous enterprises. 

* 

» * 

It i.s curious to note how much earlier than we our forefathers set about the active exercise of their 
professions. Looking back to the seventeenth century ; the biographer of Gassion tells us that he had 
so profited by his studies in the humanities and philosophy that, at sixteen years of age. he was a 
finished scholar. He knew, besides, several modern languages — Flemish. German. Italian and Spanish. 
Xor had he anything of the weakling bookworm. There was fighting in the Savoy : he tram))ed four 
hundred miles afoot across France, enlisted as a common soldier, gained his commission by sheer merit, 
was a colonel at twenty-two, and by thirty-four years of age had become Marshal of France. Before 
him, Arnauld d’Andilly is a still more surprising example. He had become a good Latinist and Grecian 
under his father's tuition, but. at ten years old, it was thought he should begin more practical studies : 
his day was accordingly divided into two (it began at 4 a.m. !). and the afternoon devoted to preparation 
for his official duties. When he was eleven he entered first one, and then another, of the State depart- 
ments of Finance and. at sixteen, was himself in charge of a public Service, and admitted to the I\ing■^ 

* L\ Moficrn (Report of the Loathes Ci*minittee on MoC.crn LangiiaHOis, HUS.) 
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Council. Omer Talon — I take these French instances because tlu'V lie ready to my hand — Avas reputed 
at eighteen, not only a classic scholar of the first class, but proioundly versed in the very complicated 
Law of his time. He M*as already admitted to the Bar, began to plead, and became famous forthwith. 
Xor need we seek examples outside our own time and country. Sir CharT'- Barry \\a- iu practice at 
twenty-five, having already spent live years in travelling abroad. Klnu'^ was twenty-one when he 
took the competition for St. George's Hall. Pugin, when he diod. at forty years of age. had already 
built sixty-five churches in the Lhiited Kingdom alone, to say nothing of tho>e in tht* Colonies, or oi 
monasteries, convents, schools and, incidentally, of his work at the Hou>o- of Parliament. 

The names I have mentioned are those of exceptional nion — though art* many nion^ to t\u 

point : our technical education is directed to the requirement> of the averagt\ atnl tho It vel of this lia-- 
admittedly been raised during the last twenty years ; doubth^^^ a comitlorahlo acliiovoinont . But 
must beware of attaching too great importance to it. One tine work, after <dl >aid, i^ Avorth more to a 
nation than five hundred a little better than bad ; and that the men I have spoken of uore })r(xlucing 
masterpieces at an age when our students devote their energy to endlo-^ examination-. i< matter for 
reflection. The age at which the youth of a nation begins to take part in it- work i- no matttu* fui 
indifference, says Arvede Barine* : at thirty we haAv no longer the thought- and inspiration^ Ave had 
at tAventy. and, to quote Pi. L. Stevenson. *’ if youth i^ not quite right in it- o})inions. there a strong 
probability that age is not much more so. A man finds he ha:- been wrong at every })rt‘ee<ling >tage of 
his career, only to deduce the astonishing conclusion that he i^ at la^t entirely right.” 

A last Avord on this subject, and I Avill leaA^e it. The value of the prizes and studentGiips we offViA 
the ambition of the subjects set. and the really a’^tonishing degree of profieiency demanded to win them, 
tend to raise the age of competitors and to lengthen their school training. The magniticent produetion> 
of the French A^Tnners of the Prix de Borne are a glory to the Academie de'- Beaux-Arts : to gMin the 
prize is to be made for life : but there K another side to the pietuiv. So idgh i- the standard ot accom- 
plishment needed that it is rarely w^on before the age of thirty, and that aftor tliree, four. live, or moiv 
-uccessive years of struggle. What of the sacrifice of time by the un-ucce^>lal in this purely ^chola<tic 
competition ? Even in our own less strenuous tourneys. I suspect that >crutiny of the lists of child 
prize- Avinners might reveal a disheartening prot)ortioii of men avIio. having .-hot their bolt and scored a 
gold. Avere left with an empty quiver for more seriou- st]ife. Tt i-- undesirable that a deceptive excel- 
lence should be maintained in prize Avork : the object of such com])etitions i- to stimulate all stmlents, 
<ind the purpose of the aavard is to encourage the tyro best fitted to piofit by its provisions, not to 
glorify him Avho has the advantage of longer practice. For this rea-oii I think the f|ualifying limit 
ef age should be kept lr)Av ; twenty-fiA^e. at tlie (jut^ide, 

* 

i had thought of de\otiiig my Addre.-> or -ome pat! ot it to tin* '' Pectaugies and whiiling 
squares,” wherewith Professor Jay Hambidge, aided by the ingeuiou,-- " A.ILW.,” has latelv Iteen 
edifying readers of TJu' Times. It >eemed, hoAvever, impL“acticai)Ie to do ju>tice to the subject without 
the aid of diagrams and draAvings and, perhaps, a discus-io]i, wliich, if not uiqTolitabk-, would be un- 
timely on this occasion ; later on Ave may induce .Mr. llaiubidgt^ him»eh to i>e giMnl enough to expound 
to tis his theories. It is ahvays amusing to take our toys to pi(‘Ces and try to tlml out how tliev aie 
made ; the trouble is that though we can dissect, we cannot resurrect. Ilowevja’ fascinating iiiav lie the 
attempt to trace out a common denominator for the ,irts. and to formulate* t heir cojnponeiil factors, the 
jirocess does not greatly advance our practical stiidie- : science may succeed in analvsing a w'ork of art, 
but Avhen it comes to making om* the corresponding synthi^^is results oidy in ” Ersatz.” The dvnamic 
part of artistic conception, as of all other creation, is the subtle, mysterious element called life,*' and 
this no mathematical formula, no geometric combination, will jiroduce. When .Milton iiiA^okes “ the 

* L'l J d* In C/nfi(}. M nd(^ tnoi Jh Mioa. 
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hidden soul of harmony," and Gray meditates the animated bust/* the terms they use are not only 
2 )oetic but precise. 

Let us turn for a moment to what (Tuadet — j“)erhap3 the greatest of all our teachers — ^ay'^ about 
those didactics of the Eenaissance period, who thought that in ** modules “ lay the theory of the marvels 
they admired. “ They searched the ruins/* says he, “ and di'^coA^ered — the accursed Yitrurius ! 

‘‘ An indifferent writer, probably an indifferent arcliitect — if he was an architect — Vitruvius had left a 
more or less approximate collection of the rules of Greek architecture. Living at a period remote from 
the origin of that art, his were, nevertheless, the >ole surviving writings on architecture, and. in default 
of criticism, the sixteenth century acce})ted them for truth, as it acceiited everything written in Latin. 
The Eenaissance authoi>. Alberti. Vignola. Palladio, De TOrme — all great artists — followed him down 
the road of architectural arithmetic. Superstition followed : the AcademieEoyale d* Architecture, in its 
early days, proclaimed the supremacy of Vitruvius, made him a >ort of Father of the artistic Church : 
the trumj)!! of the module wa> almost an article of faith. The module, or controversies about it. held 
cliief jilace in teaching, and, -strange to relate, ciphering became sovereign in the world of art. Even 
to-dtiy many believe architecture to be an arithmetical art. a code of rigid mathematical formulae. 

** Ah, no I " cries Guadet, " <irchitecture i^ no >eience of numbers ; it is an art ! 

^Search for the mv'-tic number of perfect .symmetry i^ no new thing. Plato believed it to be ten, the 
anti-Platonists iini^ted it was six ; William of Wykeham — according to Cockerell — l>ased his derigns for 
the Chapels at Winche:^ter and Oxford on ^even ; Profes^^or Hambidge pins his faith to the root -five 
rectangle and 2. *28(1. In Gvilt's Encyclopcudia, published in 1S42, you will find the efforts of Cresy. 
Chantrell, Papworth. and their contemporaries, to fit buildings into squares, circle^, triangles, or other 
geometric ligure,^, which, like the bed of Procrustes, are always too ^mall or too large for their occupants. 
V^ou will find there. aEo, the })rinciple^ of perfect and harmonious design a^ >et forth in the Songe de 
Pohphile," an Aldine of 1491^. The^t' result in a singularly ill-proportioned arciiway. of which the 
author complacently remarks : " Aftt-r understanding this ligure. I thought within niV'^elf. what can 
modern architects do. vdio e-teein thenneE'e^ so learned, without letters or principle'? '? *’ Vitruvius, 
you will reniemlter, declare^ that the square include^ tlie human figure, either lying d(Ovn or standing 
in an erect jmsture, the arm- being '-tretched out." AA hen I was a fjupil, it was the cu>t()in to te-t tlie 
pro[>ortion- of any newconmr to mv father's ottice by this ATtruvian principle : he was >tretched u])on 
the floor, and the true centre of his body inninu been found with one leg of a conipas-— as nearly a> 
his struggles \v(nild allow — a string wa- extended from this centre to his head, his toes. and the Ti[)s oi 
liis out>tretelied lingers. So far as I remember none })roved to be of })erfect Grecian .-yniinetry ! 

Air. tiamhidgeis also ap[)lymg his rectangles to the human tigure, so tlait the 'Symmetry of students 
will, [>erlia 2 )s, be [)ro\ ed henceforward ]»y another method. I ho}>e it may not lie more distresring to 
the subject. However that may he. lie i? certainly on ^afe ground in co-ordinating tlie proj)ortions of 
architecture witii tho-e of our bodie.-. The reason i> simple : all art is. perforce, imitative: can 

imagiiK' nothing outside the nari'OAv limit of our senses. Jle it god, momier, or building, we iin^st it 
with the attribute- of our own natunp: and ourowii form being, as we aiv ]deased to con-ider, divinely 
admirable, it is inevitable that its symmetry -hould intlmaice that of our structure-. Tim- I’las-ic 
column and Eothic [der alike, are en<low(Ml with head, trunk, and foot: and the g(*o]uetrical ligure of the 
Lciti!! cross i- cFarlv dtuiveil from that of the \ ictim for wliom it wais luvfaired, I add the caution not 
to confuse the word imitation " with tran-cript " — an error which has hetravod more than one 
theorist. 

* 

Architecture is an exactijig mistress. She will tolerate no lE'als : beware how* you take her to 
yourself if you have not strength to bo faithful. Inike a mistress, her ^^leasuiv is capricious ; therefore be 
not discouraged by disa[)pointment, for when you expect it least she wall sliow her teiiderest favour. 
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Only to her lovers is disclosed the elusive beauty of her symmetry, and they, like Psyche, may not 
know its secret. But there is, perhaps, a clue to the mystery in one of Bain's translations of the Hindoo 
love stories.* *’ In the beginning," he tells us, “* when Twa'^htri came to the creation of woman, he 
found that he had exhau'^ted his materials in the making of man, and that no solid elements were left. 
In this dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follow> : he took the rotundity of the moon, and 
the curves of creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the slenderness of the 
reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant's trunk, and 
the glances of deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of sunbeams, and the 
weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the 
peacock, and the softness of the parrot's bosom, and the hardness of adamant, and the sweetness of 
honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chatter 
ing of jays, and the cooing of doves ; and compounding all these together he made woman, and ga\ e her 
to man.'' 

Ladie- and gentlemen : the art of Architecture is no less complex, no less mysterious, no le:?s 
alluring to those who give their heartb to it, than Eve — its first, divine'^t model, 

J. W. S. 


VOTE OF THAXKS TO THE PEESIDEXT. 


Sir EDWARD BUSK. Ciiairman of Convocation of 
tlie University of London : The task v>Tiich falls to me 
is so easy as practically to be stiperflaons. At the 
sania time, it is one to which I feel I cannot do justice. 
It is to express our thanks to our uistinuaiished Presi- 
dent for the beautiful Address to which we have just 
listeiiel. And following upon what he said, there is a 
causi lerable consolarion arising in my mind. For 
many year^ pa'^t I have deplored the passing of 
appienticeship : I have tlaotmlit it was a great lo^rs to 
certain craft,s, and perhaps also to the arts. But the 
<iraum'^iats of our Piesident have convinced me that if 
rheiv -hould be a lo^s in that diiection rliere ha> been 
a c .>n^L bnuble uain in the pa-^sing of instruction of all 
kinds from oiie master to one pupil to the convey- 
ance of education in a school, with many pupils and 
eacher'« an«l definite insriuction. The advantage is. 
f tliink, muiifold, now that the distinction lias been 
placed clearly before niv eyes. There is arising 
anmnij students in the same class a feelinu of just and 
chivahoiis emulation, which, after all, is onlv tlie love 
of social life turned the other way about. There is the 
great adv<int<uie that the student of a paiticular Mib- 
ject mingles with ocher student.-, not onlv of hU own 
subject an I ol those subjects whicii are akin to it, ])ut 
<iUo with students of difierent subjects, ^o that in hi.-^ 
yoLitli lie gets to understand that tjie w<dk of file 
which he lias hini-*df chO'>eii — and which lie is pio- 
bablv ming to adorn and distinguish — is not the onlv 
logitimitp .source of occupation and of distinction. 
Tile University to wliieh I liave the lionoiir to Ixiong 
Ills felt that architecture itsolf ougljt to be tjvnted in 
an academic lUinner, and has established in the last 
few rears a School of Aichitectiiiv ;it Universitv 
(Allege, where tlie stiifbuits in close communica- 
tion with the students in p.dnting and drawing at tlie 
SheU School, with those who are studving sculpture 

Ra'irik6'<iia‘s St^ry i" A L> lent or th'‘ 


and archaeology, and not only with those, but also 
with students in engineering. And when J come, 
as a rank outsider, sir. to your profession, to see the 
enormous amount and the varied cliaiacter and the 
kind of knowledge which an architect (Uiglit To possess. 
I can see that there are. in this piofebsicm. even addi- 
tional advantages in his studying where tliere aie 
students in cognate arrs. even in so separate a subject 
as engineering. He has to know certainly a good 
deal of mathematics, although mathematics will not 
enable him to produce works of art. Even to studv 
the masterpieces of past ages he has to study the 
history of Ancient, Hediceval. and Renai.'^sance ait. 
and also to study modern architecture. He has aUo 
to deal with a numbei of mateiial difhculties which do 
not face the painter or the singer or tlie musician. He 
has to deal with all kind'^ r.i mateiiaU. their quantita- 
tive .stre''.ses and .stiains , he lias to deal with climate : 
he has particularly to deal vith soil. We knoAv a 
})uil<ling will not stand ii it is not on a good loundg- 
tion. I have been told of a man who has recently been 
building ere('tion< in Clfleago and complained to the 
architef t j^s to the cost of tlie foundations, (fliicago is 
built upon a .Nwanip, and ail the buildings are erected 
upon ('oncrete rafts or floats ; and this architert said 
to him, " Yes, I can reduct‘ the cost of the foundatioiis, 
but tla^ result, sir. vill be iliat in tin years* time V(ui 
will be able to ste]) straigiit out ol your tveiitietli 
floor into the .^neet ! " We liave not yet gone to 
twenty floor> in lanidon, 1 think: if I mistake not. 
an Act of Parliament was passed in eonsoqiiema' ol the 
erection of th<‘ (Jueen Anni ^Mansions to })ie\ent the 
construction of such buildings as 1 luive inenticnid. 
But thei'e is a great deal of talk now about opcm 
sjiaces. and buildin^.^ running uj). as I tliink they do 
now in Xew Yoik. to the .jOtli lloor. If that should be 
the ca^e lime I should not Ix' sin])n<<Hl it architects 

-Moon/’ Loudon, lUlO), 
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meet with even greater difficulties than they have had 
to deal with up to the present. But when w^e have had 
all this, as it seems to me. the artist in architecture 
has to meet with a very great difficulty : he cannot 
erect his buildings with his own hands, he has to deal 
with builders and with w’orkoien of all kinds, and 
without them he cannot bring about his work of art. 
An:l there, I think, comes in the necessary knowledge 
of sheer business. When all has been done by the 
school which can be done, it is clear, I think, that the 
pupil, so prepared with knowledge of what has been 
done in the past, should study his profession, or he 
will never be able to produce a work of art. Soundness 
of construction and adaptability to its uses is as 
nothing unless the building expresses the thought. It 
is, as Browning said, that out of three sounds the 
artist frames not a fourth sound, but a star. And that 
must be brought about, it seems to me, entirely by the 
iiilividual growth of the young man's mind and 
genius, and by his catching inspiration from those 
around him who have succeeded in the profession. 
I confess, sir, I owe you my peisonal tliJiiks for the 
weight of your arguments to-night, and the enlighten- 
ment they have given me. and I am sure we most 
cordirlly thank you for your most clear and eloquent 
address. 

Sir STANLEY LEATHES, K.C.B., of the Civil 
Ser\ice Commission : lam neither an artist nor an 
architect, except in so far as I cLiiin to be an artist in 
the use of words. I fully recognise the effort whiih has 
a necessary relation to attaching facts to the requisite 
proportions, but I believe that all those proportions 
exist in our minds and in reality, and material rela- 
tions are subject lu the mind. Therefore I approve 
this evening's debate because it shows how the mind 
relates to the architect's ta^k in relation to materials 
And I have particular joy in cormratuhitina your 
Presiilent on the admirable address that he lias made, 
and I hope that vou will j jin vdtii rue in my most 
since re c o n gra t u I at io n s . 

The PBESIDEXT : Ladies and genthmien, I am 


extremely indebted to you for your thanks, and more 
particularly to my old friend Sir Edward Busk, the 
Vice-Chairman of Convocation in the Lffii versify, and 
to 8ir Stanley Leathes, the Arch-Examiner of ail Eng- 
land, for the kindly things they have said. I owe a 
word to the ladies, who are so good as to grace our 
meeting to-night with their presence. I told only one 
part of the scandalous tale about their creation ; it is 
due to the element of intelligent inquiry, vulgarly 
called ’* curiosity " (omitted, perhaps, by the Hindoo 
poet as common to both sexes I) that I should give 
them the end of the story. It runs thus : — 

After Twashtri had completed and handed over his 
work, Man, he tells us, came back to him after only 
one week, and said : Lord, this creature which vou 
have given me makes my life miserable. She chatters 
incessantly, and teases me beyond endurance, never 
leaving me alone ; and she requires continual atten- 
tion : she takes up all my time, and cries about no- 
thing, and is always idle ; and so I have come to give 
her back again, as 1 cannot live with her. So Twasthri 
said, Very well, and he took her back. Then, after 
another week, Man came again to him, and said : 
Lord, 1 find that my life is very lonely since I gave 
you back that creature. I remember how she used to 
dance and sing to me, and look at me out of the corner 
of her eye. and play with me, and cling to me ; and 
her laughter was music, and she was beautiful to look 
at aud soft to touch ; so give her back to me again. 
So Twashtri said. Very well : and gave her back 
again. Then, after only three days. Man came back 
to liim again and said : Lord, I know not how it is ; 
but after all, I have come to the conclusion she is more 
of a trouble than a pleasure to me : so please take her 
back again. Twashtri said • Out on you ! Be off I 
I will have no more of this. Vou must manage how 
VDU can. Then Man said ; But I cannot live with 
leu*. And Twashtri replied : Neither could you live 
without her. And he turnt*d his back on Man and 
went on Avitli his work. Then Man said : AYhat is to 
be tlone I for I cannot live either with her or without 
her. 
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EEVIEW OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAAYINGS SUBMITTED FOR PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS, 1919-20. By Arthur J. Davis [F.]. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It Avas not without a certain amount of hesitation that 
I accepted the Comicirs invitation to criticise the Students’ designs this evening. The critic's task, 
easy as it may appear, is nevertheless hardly a sympathetic one, as it must ahvays seem to the Student 
that the holder of this office demolishes in a few moments the result of months of thought and patient 
toil. It is. however, the custom of the Institute to ask one of its members to fulhl this task, and this 
year I have been made the victim. 

Soane Medallion. 

The most important competition in design in England is undoubtedly the Soane Medallion, given 
by this Institute, and great distinction attaches to the Student who wins it. The problem bet thi> 
year, namely a bridge over a wide river, might have appeared to some a }>urely theoretical bubject 
hardly ever likely to be carried into execution. There are, however, very few large capital cities and 
towns in Europe to-day where such problems are not being studied, and I should like to congratulate the 
Council on having chosen a programme which is a distinct element in modern town-planning. It is 
ijbvious that the most important feature in a bridge is its function as a roadway. The traffic problem 
is therefore an all-important one, and the planning conception both of the bridge itself and of its ap 
proaches must Ite such that it solves the traffic difficulty without congestion and in a direct and 
btraight tonvard manner. 

The vdiming design, ^Ir. ^hoosmith, emphasises many of these essential points. The road- on 
the more important bide of the river converge naturally to the bridge eiitranceb. There is ample bpace 
for vehicles to cross and re-cro-s. and the buildings which form the ^aTta at the end of the bridge are 
well-designed for their purpose. Moreover, these buildings are skilfully grouped and their mas^ does 
not throw tla^ bridge out of scale : also they are not desi,gned as independent groups without relation 
to the l.»ridge. 

It wa-, liowever. a pity that Mr. Shoo^niith, after having so carefully thought out hi- traffic 
probffirn. -lionld liave added a perfectly uimece--arv feature which, in my opinion, goe- far to destrov 
the eb-eiitial pualitie- for which he S(H?nis to have aimed. I am alluding to the Triumphal Arch whicli 
at one end spans the roadway and which would make the bridge, during hour- when the conut'-tion 
w.i- greatebt, a bottle-neck at tlie point where it ib erected. I can hardly imagine the pedestrian traffic 
struggling through the narrow o])enings in the piers of the arch, and Mr. Shoo-niith has critici-ed thi- 
poiiit in a far bterner manner than I have in hib own design, as he shows two sections through the 
bridge, one with the arch and the other witiiont, and I am sure that all will agree tliat the tffiVct of 
the latter i- in every Avay ])referable. It may he urged that bimikir arclies are a featuia^ of -onie of thf 
best of the old bridges ; but 1 tbink it will generally Ite found tluO the-e ,-tructures were ])un*ly militarv 
in use, being erected for })ur})Obebof defence ainl therefore not re(pnred in a modern dr^juii bucli a.- wr are 
dealing with to-night. On the other hand, if a triumphal a]>pro<ic]i to tin* bridge AVf*re found to be 
essential, I think the ])ro])lem could ]>e solved by pilon- or featur(‘s on either .-ide of llie entrances, a'- 
in the Pont Alexandre, Paris, and tln^se need not in any way impede or obstruct tb<> traffic : }>nt, if 
such features are introduced. I think it is e-seritial that they should be ])l.ieed on both of tin* 

Inidge for reasons Avliicb I will now explain. 

After tile traffic ])roblem. the next inpiortant coii-ideration is the view of the bridgj* from the riv.*r 
and tin' -ide embankments. A]»art from their natural beauty, most navigable rivers an* useful 
thoroiiglifares, and. with tin.' developnn'ut of tliemotor in connection Avitli watiL-tran-port. it is quite 
pob-ible that they may beconn' a nieaiib of riPeving -onx* of the conge-tiou in tin* -treets. Tin' pro- 
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gramme rotates that the width of the river to be spanned is 800 feet, and these dimensions indicate an 
important w'ater thoroughfare. All successful bridges are designed to be effective from the water-level 
and the side (juays. The maximum number of arches given in the programme was live, but I do not 
think tiiis should have prevented the competitors from considering whether a bridge vith a fewer 
number of openings would not have been a more practical and a more modern solution of this problem. 
Moreover, the aspect of the bridge from the river and from the quays appears to disadvantage ovring 
to the unfortunate addition of the above-mentioned triumphal arch, as the two sides do not balance. 

The approaches from the bridge level to the quay side are a vital feature, but the two huge masses 
of steps leading from the upper to the lower quays are unnecessarily important and if introduced at 
all should have discharged on to a quay at least four times the size shown. These steps are entirely 
out of scale with the remainder of the composition. 

(xenerally speaking, in designing bridges, buildings and retaining walls on a riverside, broad masses 
and horizontal lines should be maintained and should predominate to harmonise with the flovdng, 
horizontal lines of the water, Chambers’s design for Somerset House is an excellent example of a 
river<ide building and illustrates this point admirably. 

The author (Air. Cf. A. Eose) of the design which receives an Honourable Mention shows that he 
has given his problem a great deal of consideration and has produced a very interesting set of drawings ; 
but his solution of the traffic problem and hi;, general lay-out are not nearly so successful as that of the 
winning design. He brings his traffic safely over the bridge and then drops it into a decorative pond. 
Even if it escape:, this fate its :,ubsequent course is not clearly defined. A water-treatment in the 
po>ition shown might have been more satisfactory had it been placed much farther back, with a wide 
circular ** Place " in front. Too much importance is given in this design to the buildings and not 
enough to the bridge. The scale of the bridge is small and the treatment is somewhat monotonous : 
the shape of the arches is not as pleasing as one would expect in a structure of this importance. The 
access to the low^er quays in this scheme, in contrast to that of the winning design, is too insignificant, 
and the buildings, which have occupied so large a part of the author’s attention, if interesting, are 
nevertheless open to criticism. Towers grow from the roofs without any introduction or v isible ba^e 
and in such a position are illogical and imsati^factory. They introduce hard, vertical masses which 
conflict unpleasantly with the horizontal lines which the author rightly seems to have thought should 
predominate in his design. The scale of his buildings is so large that it dwarfs the bridge itself, while 
the treatment of the detail is in many parts coarse and heavy at the top and feeble at the base. Semi- 
circular recesses in buildings adjoining a quay are unsatisfactory. Such features should only be used 
where an axial approach is possible and should form the end of a vista. 

Tite Pkize. 

The second competition in importance is that known as the Tite Prize. The programme in this 
case might have been more definite. Tlie Prize ha^ been de^^ervedly won by Mr. P. H. Meldrum, and 
his composition and drawing show considerable merit. !Mr. Meldrum has not missed the opportunity 
of showing how a sun-lit building can l)e designed in broad masses. He has relied entirely on his 
shadow^s and surrounding setting to produce a simple and most effective result. The very word 
Loggia ” suggests southern climes and theref(')re it was quite permissible in this instance to introduce 
a >tyk^ such as we see so successfully evolved in southern countries. He has realised that a Loggia 
should be sheltered and protected and designed so that it will not obstruct views of the garden. It is 
possi])l(" to imagine readers obtaining books from the Tabrarv over this “ Loggia and getting increased 
enjoyment hi reading them from the effect of trees, Avater and scenery visible through the arches. The 
Series of niches showm in plan take up space and are somewhat monotonou.s, Avitliout giving any 
corresponding practical advantage. It would have been more satisfactory to have designed one central 
niche and two different side features, or a niche at either end and a different central feature. The 
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library has been somewhat sacrificed to the Loggia, though assuredly the author was right in making 
the Loggia the more important. 

Hr. V. 0. Eees is given second place and presents a much more ainbitiou'- scheme. The library 
is dwarfed even more than in the winning design and the architectural treatment, although well 
studied in the character demanded, is altogether too heavy for its purpose; even from a })ractieal point 
of view the size of the pieis would interfere seriou'-ly with the view^ of the garden. 1 he i.oggia is so 
arranged that views can be obtained from both ^'ides. but while thi:> method of ]»Liiming ha> ^^oine 
advantages, the Loggia would be exposed and the draughts would interfere with the comfort of those 
using it. 

The design submitted under the device of a Mask deserves notice. It ha> an extremely clever plan 
which obtains all the advantages of a view from each side without lo-ing the necessary protection and 
comfort of enclosing walls. The library, although not shown on plan, appear^ to be better lit than in 
either the first or second designs and the graceful architectural and decorative treatment, if somewhat 
frivolous, is distinctly interesting. 

Most of the other competitors have failed to grasp the essential character of a Loggia and have 
designed instead a vestibule or covered entrance. 

Measuued DeawuxCtS Medal. 

This prize has been won by Mr. A. T. E. Poley, who presents an extremely interesting and valuable 
record of the finest work of our greatest architect ; and his measured drawings of the west front of St* 
Paul's represent a large amount of study which i- deserving of great praise. Mr. Foley's draughtsmanship 
is accurate but rather hard and unconvincing, and doe:? not quite convey the charm and freedom which 
are the special characteristics of AVren's work. This is due mainly, I think, to the hard and unskilful 
washes which he has applied and which greatly detract from the effect of his work. I suggest that the 
author should study rendering and brush-work, and meanwhile he might perhaps remove the Ava:?hes 
from hi^ studies, leaving them as an interesting set of line drawing:?. 

PuGix Studextship. 

The drawings of Mr. H. St. John Harrison submitted for the Pugin Competition are very able. 
The e--entiaL of sketching are well understood and the buildings treated are dealt with sympathetically 
and in an interesting manner. The necessary architectural qualities of the buildings are carefully 
delineated without lo-ing in draughtsmanship the artistic feeling of a pencil or pen-and-ink sketch, so 
that the actual drawing i? at the same time an attractive picture and a good architectural subject. 

OwEX JoxKS Studextsiiip. 

The Owen -Tones Priz(‘ for colour design has been won by Mr. 0. E. (juarmby, who shows some 
studies of stained gla=^>. cretonne^ ami mosaic and other work not strictly necessary to the production 
of good architecture. 

iIhissell Gold Medal. 

The “ Grissell ” Gold Medal for a water-tower in ferro-concrete, won by Air. Frank H. Heaven, is 
almost more allied to engineering than to architecture and I do not think comes under the scope of 
this criticism. 

I hope the Students will forgive me for ^oine of my harsh criticisms, and I should like to congratulate 
the winners and also to commend the industry of tlie other.-, who have, I am sur<‘, learned a great deal 
even though they have not been succe.><ful in winning a prize. 
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EE VIEWS. 

JEEUSALEM. 

A brief description of the Holi/ Stpuhhrt, Jerv^iole )/>, and 
other ChriAtini Churches in Hl Holy Cdy, n'ith ^ome 
account of the Medneird copter of the Holy Sepulchre 
siiTviviny in Europe. By Geouf*^ Jeffery^ F.S.A.., Archi- 
tect 59 illuAration^ and plan?. So. Lond. 1919. 

lOi?. Iv/. nef. {Caml-rtdqf Un>ter^(ty Fetter Lnae^ 

Tliis is an excellent book witli muck new mateiial. 
Without wasting precious print in mere comment 
1 will venture to discuss a few points, although 1 shall 
probably be wrong when I don't see my way to agree 
with one who is an expert. 

Aiiastasis and Basdica. — The sacred tomb was 
small and probably something like the welhloiown 
tomb of Absalom. Closely associated with it was a 
large basilican church with its facade to the East, 
which was built during the reign of Constantine, 
when also the tomb was restored. At some time a 
rotunda was erected about the tomb proper, and there 
is some possibility of crmfiision between the central 
tomb itself and this larger building containing it, for 
both may be spoken of as “ the Ana stasis.” Wr. 
Jefiery seems independently to have suggested that 
the Anastasis and the Basilica were represented on 
the apse mosaic of St. Pudentiana, Home, c. 390 (such 
a theory was first published by Ainalofi : see Dalton's 
Bij':. Archceology). If the mosaic represents the 
tomb, it is shown, as l\lr. Jeffery says, without any 
idea of proportionate size/' unless, indeed, there was 
a Constantinian rotunda surrounding the little tomb. 
This view, to which I incline, is. perhaps, supported by 
the Madeba mosaic, which seems to indicate a round 
structure beyond the Basilica. However, it is only 
a hypothesis that the Roman apse mosaic was even 
intended to suggest these buildings at the Hnly 
Sepulchre. I have lately been studying this mosaic 
from another point of view, and its suhjecr seems to be 
the Xew Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. In the 
midst Christ is eiitlironed with a splendid jewelled 
cross risinu behind : in front was the Lamb standing at 
the source of the four rivers, and above are the four 
syml)ojic creatures of Revelation : on either hand of 
(’hrist are the A])ostles seated as in a choir, and sur- 
rounded by an arcade above which a])pear the 
buildings mentioned above. Of tlii'^ Mr. Je fiery 
says : “ on each side of the Cross may be seen the 
arcades ot the atiium " (p. II), I cannot think that 
this was indeed even intended for the actual atiium 
of the Holy Sepulchre, it is rather of semi-circular 
form and surrounds the redeemed saints like an aiise. 
The mosaic is apocalyptic. A similar architectural 
background is re])resentod on some id’ tlie sculptured 
sarcophagi (c. TOO) which show the glorified Christ 
enthroned between groups of the l)lessed. The im- 
mense jewelled cross of the mosaic is a symliol rather 
than a representation of the relic of the true Cross, 
which appears to have been quite small. 


It seems probable to me that some Constantinian 
rotunda protected the actual tomb. The lady 
pilgrim formerly called >Saint Syhda, and now identi- 
fied as Aetheria, an abbess who travelled in the East 
from 529 to 534, speaks, as Mr. Jeff’ery notes, of the 
Anastasis as a church,” and I cannot think that such 
a super-sacred object as the Holy Tomb itself was not 
protecte(l by one of those tomb chaiiels which were 
so common in the Constantinian age. It is possible 
that in the representations of the Anastasis found 
on early ivoiies, features from the tomb itself and from 
a surrounding rotunda were telescoped together, for 
the tomb proper can hardly have had windows and a 
tiled roof. Jt is agreed that later, in the seventh 
century, a circular building existed xVlrogether, I 
still think that some such arranuement as that sug- 
gested in Medieitval Art is the most probable (see 
als<'> Strzygowski s Orient oder Bom and Oriens 
Christiana^ voh v.). Some traces of an outer circular 
wall still exist, which I understand Mi. Jefiery sup- 
poses to be part of a Constantinian o pen enclosure. 
Such an outer wall seems to be clearly shown on 
Arculf s plan (c. 700). The whole question is verv 
com^iiicated, but a best possible hypothesis will 
finally emerge from the controversies. 

The Facade. — Mr. Jefferv gives a clear account of 
the remains which formed part of the East front of the 
Basilica, It consists of some courses of large blocks 
of masonry, with a large central opening and tw'" 
lateral openings ; also some column pedestals in 
advance of the wall, and fragments of granite shafts. 
“ The front of the fouith century has no clear con- 
nection with the columns, and it seems more than 
probable that the colonnade has been added at a 
.subsequent period ” (p, 56). On a later page (65) 
he speaks this as the ” seventh centurv cjdonu.^de.'’ 
From the details given it appears to me that the work 
ill question was rather of the fourth than of the 
seventh century. The portico had eight columns 
bounded at eitlier end by a strip of wall having a 
pilaster termination. The columns stood in line with 
the outer half of the thickness of tliis wall, in such a 
way as to suggest that the columns were oriuiiiallv 
coupled. Xow on p, 64 Mr. Jefiery describes nine 
mutilated Corinthian capitals of a debased character, 
possibly of the seventh century, recent! v fouiKl 
adjoiniiyg the Holy Sepulchre. Tliey are of a plan 
combining a column attached to a square ])ier. These 
capitals have the appearance of having formetl part 
of such a facade ; they would fir columns of about 
2 feet diameter. ' Most of those c.ipitals (there was 
some variation of size, so that they did not all come 
from one series) .seem, from the illustrations. To be 
Constantinian rather than of the seventh century. 
IV'ilumns set on low pedestals ami attaclied to piers 
were in common use at tlie earlier time ; granite was 
also a favourite material for shafts. 

*!>V. Helen s Chapel . — The crypt called bv this 
name is shown on 3[r. Jefiery s plan as being so 
accurately on the axis of the Basilica that tliere cannot 
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be a doubt that the eiypt was built in relation to the 
Basilica. Close beside this crypt is an ancient cistern 
called *' the ci-oss-tinding cliapel.’'* Some 25 to 30 
years since I suggested in the Palestine Exploration 
ShUeuient that the account of the '' Invention of the 
Cu»ss ” by the Empress Helen suggested that it mu^t 
have been carefully lost before it was so conveniently 
found in the right place under auspicious circum- 
stances. and at the time of the great Se 2 )tember fair, 
which was so suitable for an annual fe:>tival. (At the 
same time I pointed out that, according to Felix 
Fabri, the sun rose at one season as if out of the 
Church of the Ascension on the eastern hills, and this 
fact might be sutiicient reason fur the localisation of 
this site.) 8t. Helen's Chapel, I doubt not, repre- 
sents a Constantinian cr}"}3t which occupied a similar 
2 )osition in regard to the Basilica above it, as the 
Chapel of the Nativity does to the church at Bethle- 
hem. The Basilica was doubtless built for the cross 
lelics over the holy site of the invention. It seems 
hkelv that in early days the relics would have been 
shown at the centre of the great church over the crypt 
chajjel of St. Helen. Photographs of some 30 years 
ago showed one or more of the capitals in thi'< chapel 
to be fine Byzantine works : Mr. Jefitery says they are 
now "unrecognisable in style.'' 

The HemiS'pheie. — Eusebius, describing the works 
of Constantine, beuins with the Sepulchre, decorated 
iaxlshlv and havinu hne columns. Then came a large 
court ; to the Ea^twas the great Basilica, having gilt 
ceiling and a rool eo vexed with lead ; on each .-^ile were 
two rows of columns and in front three doors. Op- 
posite to these was the hen) /sphae the head of the 
whole church Round about it weie 1 2 columns, eciiial 
in numbei to the Ajxustles, each beaiing a silver bowl, 
the gift of the Emjxeror. ’ 

Mr. Jeffery ask^ wiiether the hettimphcieniyn 
mentioned by Eusebius was the circular space sur- 
lounding the tomb, or rhe apse of tlie adjoining 
Basilica ? It is diPricult to think that it could ha\'e 
been either, for, as was long ago pointed out tome by 
the late Mr. H. Swainson, " hemisjxhere '' is a correct 
and even a technical tenn for a cupola (see my little 
Meihf£V(t} Art, 1901). On tJa^ eviilence we must suix- 
pose that there was a central spuce, or cros.sing, abf)ve 
the crypt of St. Helen, and that over this tltere wuis 
some sort of cupola (c/! tJ)e church in Jsamia dis- 
covered by Dr. Headlam, ami for the ])lan the Basilica 
at Bethlelieiii and the Oliurch at Spoleto ; it may he 
significant that the latter is dedicated to the(hucifix). 
If w'e ])roceed on this assiimptiftri. it leadily appears 
that 12 columns ])earing silvei }>owIs inigdit form a 
screen around such a eential spuce for the choir. 
We aie now' leady to be leminch'd that the ciioir for the 
singers at St. Sophia was siniounded by free-standing 
columns in a circle, bearing silver lamps. At last it 
appeals that Constantine's ^ih(T Ijowds could be none 
other than ]am|js {rf, Ijis gift* of lamps to the Luteran 
Basilica). The account known as the Breviaiy coii- 
firins the view that the columns anrl bowds were in 


the Basilica. I see I suggested in 1904 that the bowls 
xvere lamjxs. There is a Cjuestion about the double 
row's of interior columns, whether they w'ere over one 
another or formed five aUies. 1 incline to the latter 
alternative. 

Constartti)iinn F raij merits? — On p. 94 4Ir. Jeffeiy 
describes the front of tlie }) resent S. tiansept, which 
is mainly a tw'eftli century work of a W'estern type 
“ The elaborate brackete<L cornice.^ to both storeys 
are thoroughly Provencal in style . . . .the cornice.s 
are of almost classical style of rlie earliest Provencal 
W'ork.*' These cornices have b(‘<m claimed as Con- 
stantinian by Strzygowski, and, so far as onv may 
judge from the large clear pliotograpiis he gave in 
O fieri oder Eora, I must say tliat I think hv was light. 
De Vogue seems to have been in some doubt when he 
w rote — " The puxity of the lines, the palmettes. eggs 
and tongues and carved modillions tempt one to 
think they w^ere taken from some Roman edifice . . . 
conceived in antique taste.” Tw'o fra.gnients ol 
carved mouldings figured by Mr. Jeffery (figs. 13 and 
19) seem to me to be Constantinian. 

Concluding, 1 may take this opportunity of putting 
on record a few^ minor facts. Thexv are two most 
interesting late clas^^ical fragments fixed in the South 
wmll (interior) of our St. Paul’s, w hich are desciibed a.'^ 
having been brought from JerusaFm. In the Eaiiy 
Christian Room at the Biitisli Museum are some small 
caxved capitals wFich are there attributed to the 
fourth century. Companion capitals w^ere figured by 
Clermont Ganneau as still at the Holy Sepulchre ; 
they are of the twelfth centuiy. In the MS. room at 
the British 3Iuseum are also some interesting tra- 
vellers’ notes of Jerusalem, including drawings. 1 
remember sketches of the tombs of the Latin Kings 
(Mr. Jeffery, p. 124). Some day I hojxe Mr. Jeffery 
wdll give us an enlarged edition or a sxxpixlenientarv 
volume. AVe shall not get on any fartlier until there 
has been a most searching anal}>L of the Greel' te.rt 
of Eusebius (Migne, S.G., vol 2f)). A loose paiaphrase 
of the mistaken Juatiii version is only misleading. 
Soxxxe little conference bv (•orresj)ondence might clear 
it xxp if anycjne w'ould help. 

Mr Jeffery nixist have ^ket('hes of the profiles of 
the ]»ases of the columns, etc. I wish lie would 
publish them in this Jourxiah as 1 want to see them. 

W. R. Letxjaby [F.]. 


‘^VRCHITECTS! WHERE IS YOUR VORTEX V' 

Tlie aliove bending is tie* sub-title of T hr L'ldqjh's 
Lrsnjn, a book written by Mr. Wyndiiam Lewis and 
])ublished by The Lginst. Jjtd. The ])ook is 2 )lea- 
saiitly ]>j'inted on aooiit d) jxages of quite good ])aper 
— <xs paj>er goes jio waul ays — witli ample s2)ae<‘S hd’t for 
tlie reader's jiotes, aiul is tastefully bound in boards 
ci^voumI wdtlj a wiiite wrapper, on w Jiieh blue ink has 
been splaslied ver}' genexously. Tlie jow' imee of 3s. 
at wdiich it is offered Ijrings it easily within the reach 
<d the manual W'orkei’s, from whom tactful members 
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of the professional classes will probably be able to 
borrow it. 

It is rather strong meat/^ and therefore not suit- 
able for all digestions, but can safely be recommended 
to those architects — and they are many — who have 
giaduated on a course of bully-beef. It is also a 
stimulant rather than a narcotic, and thus supplies a 
long-felt want in these days of mild beverages and Ur. 
Johnson. 

The portion of the book which appeals to me the 
lUo^t. both for its English and for its clear grasp of the 
subject under discussion, is the lower part of page 23 
an<l the upper part of page 21 This consists of a 
rpioration from Lethaby's I ntroihictton to the History 
rthd Theoi y offJiv Art oj Build i/>y, 

Ur. Lewis has discovered a fundamental truth — of 
which lesj. brilliant men possibly had an inkling — and 
has stated it clearly and definitely. He has noticed 
that tile words of Lethaby are not the words of the 
chatter of the Art schools, and that there are distinct 
diii'erences to be observed between Lethaby and the 
average Professor of Painting. If Ur. Lewis will 
follow up this line of research patiently and thoroughly 
his elfoit will meet with its just reward. 

The admiration for Lethaby's views clearly indi- 
cated by the writer of The Caliph' s Desiiji* makes one 
feel that the former's vortex is as rightly placed as we 
all know his heart to be. and if he will kindly wrhe for 
the JoCRXAL. ill his oven inimitable way, some account 
of this less familiar organ and its position in the 
scheme of things, then The CaUplds Desiqn will not 
have been written in vain. 

W. S. PURCHOX [J.]. 

The V tiii'a sityy ShcffttlJ. 


(OEKESPONDEKE. 

Financial Relations of Architect and Client. 

i /nbledoiiy January 1920. 
To the Editor, JorRXAL R.I.B.A..— 

Sir. — In my opinion many of the dilflculties and 
disputes between architects and clients arise out of the 
illogical and pre])ostcious system oi 5 per cent, (now 
6 per cent.) architects' cliarges. which, if architecture 
is to be regarded as an art and not as a trade, ought to 
have been abrogated long ago. 

It is preposterous because it leaves it the obvious 
interest of the architect to push on the client to 
a greater expenditure of money; and tliough the 
majority of architects, one may believe, would be 
quite above that tem]>tation, they are nevertheless 
laid open to the charge in tlie minds of sus]acious and 
uncharitable persons, and it has given rise to not a few 
gibes against architects as a body : gibt's probably 
<|uite without foundation in regard to special eases, 
but tvhich have their sting nevertheless. It is illogical 
becau.se it makes no distinction bettveen a class of 
building wTiich makes great demands on the archi- 
tect's time and on his talent for design and a simpler 


class of practical building which is much less tax upon 
him. A mansion and a warehouse may both cost the 
same, and therefore the architect’s fee is the same, 
though the former is a far more delicate problem than 
the latter, and is probably worth much more in regard 
to design and supervision. 

There is the further disadvantage that the public 
get it into what they are pleased to call their minds 
that 5 per cent, on the outlay is the necessary and 
orthodox way of paying architects and apply it to all 
cases wTthout dij?CTimination. I had an amusing in- 
stance of this in my younger days. I had designed an 
organ screen for a church ; the decorative treatment 
consisted mainly in pierced panels, all dilferent. re- 
quiring a good many large sheets ut full-size detail, 
in addition to the general design, taking measurements, 
etc. I sent them in the very moderate charge of £20, and 
got an indignant letter from the committee asking me 
w^hat I meant by such a charge, wdien everyone knew 
that an architect's proper charge w^as 5 per cent, on 
the outlay (this would have been £5 or £6}. By help 
of the representations of some friends who knew a 
little moie about the matter. 1 eventually got my 
charge admitted, but I believe one or twm members of 
the committee still regarded me as a person who had 
tried to cheat them, ^This sort of thing would be im- 
possible if the Institute once wdthdrew its blessing 
fiom the percentage system. 

If architecture is an ait, and consequentially archi- 
tects are airisti,. let them put themselves on the same 
footing as <jther artists. You ask a painter to paint 
a portrait of votir wTfe, and you prudently ask him 
hr.st what his charge will be. If he is a young man 
wdth his reputation to make, he wdll perhaps say 
£100 ; if he is a painter already renowmed urhi et orbi, 
he w'ill probably say £1.000 ; bur in either case it is 
quite plain sailing — both parties understand each 
other, and there is no ground for dispute. Let the 
man w ho wuints a building be at liberty to go to any 
architect in whom he has confidence, or whom, for 
wdiatever reason, lie wdslies to employ, and put the 
same question that he wmuld put to the portrait 
painter, '* What wdll be your charge for caiTtdng out 
this wmrk fiir me ( ” If the architect is a young and 
unknown man. he wdll probably make a moderate 
cliarge rather than frighten awmy his client : if he is 
a man of great celebrity and wdth as much w'ork on liis 
luuuls as he can attend to, he will feel at liberty to 
consult his owui interests and his ])osition in the art, 
and make a consideralfiy higher charge. In both 
ca^es the arrangement is perfectly straightfoiavard. 
and there is no ground for dispute or misunderstand- 
ing. And the system would give the youngm* and un- 
kmiwn arcliitect a better chance of employment. For 
if. on the ])ercentage system, all architiuTs are under 
a kind of understanding to make the same propor- 
tionate charge on the outlay on the wxu'k. the client 
wull naturally reason, '* Wliy should I go to young Ur. 

A for my building wdien I can have the services 

of tlie celebrated Ur. X for the same money I ” 
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But the real, the central gist of the matter, lies in 
the fact that on this system of free agreement between 
architect and building-owner the arcliitect, whom we 
all assume to be an artist, is treated and regarded as 
such, and is put on the same tooting as all other 
artists ; whereas if he is tied by a liard and fast rule 
as to his remuneration, and a rule not based on any 
consideration of the artistic value of the work but 
solely on its coijt. then architecture becomes very like 
a trade, with trade prices, and the Institute of Archi- 
tect^ comes unpleasantly near to the position of a 
trade union. 

H. Heathcote Statham 


Defects in Timber : Science Committee’s Research : 

Members’ Co-operation Solicited. 

To the Editor, Journal H.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The Science Standing Committee have had 
under investigation the question of defects arisinu in 
timber through the action of boring beetles and like 
insects. Cases in which such ravages have danger- 
ously impaired the strength of structural work in 
buildings are frequent, and little research appears to 
have been done on this subject, while such informa- 
tion as exists is not readily at the disposal of archi- 
tects. The Committee have been fortunate in securing 
the interest of the Natural History JIuseum at South 
Kensington in the matter, and the Entomological 
Department of the JIuseum is prepared to give active 
assistance in sugt>esting treatment for and prevention 
of these defects if adequate specimens are forthcoming 
from architects or others interested. 

It is felt that members will be glad to take advan- 
tage of aiding such a valuable piece (jf vxjrk by sending 
specimens with a view to the eventual circulation of a 
report on the subject, which, vith any interim reports 
thought desirable, will be sent to those good enough 
to help in this manner. Specimens .'“^horrid be sent to 
the Hon. Secretaries, Science Standing Committee, 9, 
(’ondiiit Street, W. They need not tiecessarily be more 
than a few cubic inches in size, though larger pieces 
would be generally desirable to ensure the actual 
presence of the insects. JIuch value will be attached 
to information alamt them, wliich can be regarded as 
confrdentiai it der^ired. This should include as many 
as po.>sible of the following details : — Locality of 
building : age of building : age of timber in building ; 
location in building — efj., which floor; nature of 
situali<m — e.fj., dry or damp ; what the s[)ecimen is 
froiii^ — e (j., beam. Johst, rafter. Hoor board ; the use of 
the part of the building affected ; the kind of woorl ; 
when the defect k believed to liave started : whether 
the timber has e\er beeJi treated in any w ay, and if so 
with what, and at wdiat date. 

Similar specimens an<l information relative to fur- 
niture would also be welcomed. — Touts, etc , 

Alax E. Muxby, 

fJhtH t iiifiii (.‘oifi hnfh f . 


Conditions of Competition : A Proposition. 

0U6 Royal Liver Buildings^ Liverpool. 

January, 192U. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.BA.. — 

Sir, — The Competitions Committee in the Journal 
of January 10th warned Members and Licentiates 
from competing in three competitions. They have 
given several other warnings in recent issues. It is 
fair to suppose that >sume hundreds of arcliitects sent 
fur the faulty conditions, studied tliem, and com- 
menced work on a design before the competitions were 
placed on the black list. 

A great deal uf time, borli of architects and promo- 
ters. w'ould be saved if tlie procedure were reversed. 
Why sliould nut all competitions be baned until the 
conditions have been submitted to and approved by 
the Competitions Committee ? The better class of 
promoters would welcome such an arrangement, the 
other class wmiild have to agree. The result wmuld be 
a general levelling-up of conditions. At present I feel 
convinced that a good many competitions only just 
fail to qualify for the black list. Incidentally, the 
suggested procedure would lead to the B.I.B.A. nom- 
inating assessors more frequently. 

Sine qoa non in all competitions should be the publi- 
cation of the assessor's name and a guarantee to 
pay all premiums wuthin a stated period, say, six 
weeks, of the date of sending in the drawings. — Yours 
truly. 

Hastwtll Grayson [E.]. 


“ Dividing the Profession.” 

ISSa AJIank Road, St . John < Wood, AMUgi, 

‘2tid Fthf nar)f, 102tC 

To the Ed f tor. Journal R.T.B.A.. — 

Sir. — The recent coires]H)ndence under this head- 
ing seems to lead us nowiiere, and it is, perliaps, a pitv 
it was commenced. I cannot speak in any way for 
the Official Arcliitects' Society — not being connected 
with that body — ])Ut its existence at all seems to me 
an effect the cause of wdiich must be souglit otlier than 
tvhere Mr. Adams apparently places it. I recall, 
during many yeais, obvious tendencies on the jjart of 
a section uf the Institute to separate the sheep from 
tlie goats and to claim for the so-called private archi- 
tects a ]>racricai monopoly of both tlie moral virtues 
and tlie intellectual and jestlietic qualities of mankind 
as against those dreadfully ckqmived and soiilles.^ per- 
sons known as official arebitects — wlietiier "quali- 
fied ” or uiiqualifie<l." It requires no great deptli 
of imagination to see tliat tlie incepti(Ui of tlie new 
society might leasoiuibly lie the result of that atti- 
tude, for I rcmemljer no indiiiiiant ])rotests fioin mem- 
bers dining these many yeais agaiiLst tlie manifest 
unfairness of reflecting slightingly up.m tliose mem- 
bers of tlu' Institute wlio liad tlie good or bad fortune 
to bold public offices, or. as some prefer to put it, to 
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fill salaried posts. Such views count for little really. 
The study of architectural biography shows that many 
very distinguished architects have held public ap- 
pointments, and even accepted salaiies, without ceas- 
ing to produce fine buildings or losing a reputation for 
possession of a souL And no very intimate knowledge 
of our Charter is necessary to show’ that the attitude 
to which I refer has no possible relation to the object 
for w’hich the Institute was founded — the general ad- 
vancement of Civil Architecture and to promote and 
facilitate the acquiienient of knowledge of the various 
Arts and Sciences connected therewith — a sujiremely 
important fact to remember in our afiairs which, more 
often than is necessary, seems to be entirely lost sight 
of. However that may be, one hopes now for a truce 
to controversial matters of this kind in Institute 
afiairs. Our President, in a manner that pleases but, 
coming from him, does not surprise us, has raised the 
question into another plane by his pronouncement 
that, w’ithin the Institute, private and olficial archi- 
tects are entitled to equal consideration and honour — 
and We cannot do better than leave it at that. Prank 
and general acceptance of so sound a principle should 
do much towards at least uniting together our own 
membership. 

Hay I, Sir, be allowed to make another suggestion ? 
There exists a good deal of apprehension among a 
section of Associate Members as to the general trend 
of Institute afiairs and the possibilities of the near 
future. The recent vexed question of the ballot wms 
but a svmptom of this feeling. An intention, w’hich I 
seem to remember w’as expressed by the President, of 
holding informal conferences wdth the Allied Societies, 
leads me to suggest that he might usefully meet some 
Associate Members for informal discussion in a 
similar w ay, and I hope that he may coiibcnt to do so. 
When reconstruction is so much in the air as at 
present, a freer interchange of opinion betw'een our 
leaders and the ordinary Members would seem to 
present advantages. For though, as Shakespeare 
says, " to fear tlie w’orst oft cures the w’orst,' it is as 
w’ell to discriminate betw een real and imaginary fears, 
and the saving of Sallust, that you should advise well 
before you begin, applies to most tilings in life. 
Faithfully yours, 

Frepk. R, Htorxs [M.]. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have no wish to prolong a corre.sj^ondence 
which ^Ir. Adams' further letter show's is not likely to 
be pursued with a d va nt a ge . Howe ve r, in t h e interests 
of accuracy I must disclaim having accused him of 
originating the threat ot discord in our ranks. It may 
also be pointed out that the blackballing of candidates 
for Associateship is a vital question of principle, w'hich 
has nothing whatever to do with the other matters 
intn>duced by him. Some of the persons he nnuitions, 
w'ithout any authority or reason that I am aware ol, 
are referred to as my " friends " — as if that consti- 
tuted a piece of reasoned argument calculated to 


w'ither me. In his first letter on the balloting ques- 
tion, he felt that some of the names in the June 
list should not have been included/' and stated that he 
had helped to blackball all the candidates who had 
failed to come forw'ard for their Final Examination 
w'ho had qualified in the ‘ Intermediate ' before 
1909.’’ In his second letter he refers to those who 
acted similarly as going “ out of the way in war-time 
to keep out properly qualified younger men from the 
Associateship ” — ^thereby taking a line w'hich is to him 
inexplicable.” He then clinches this argument by 
a statement that ’* anonymous designers w'ould not 
exist if practitioners did not flourish on their vicarial 
w'ork,” and proceeds, in efi’ect, to award the said 
practitioners a Fellowship for, in this way, ** designing 
in beauty and building in truth.” At the same time 
he declaims that nothing w ould induce him to recog- 
nise those degraded (and often necessitous) ghosts, on 
w hose vicarial work even a Fellow might conceivably 
flourish. It almost reminds us of poor, dear Mr. Peck- 
snifi being trodden down by that terrible and over- 
bearing person. Tom Pinch. Such reasoning is really 
too incomprehensible, and I can never hope to bottom 
it. 

Arthur W. Sheppard \ A \ 


London Atelier of the Liverpool School of Architecture. 

Carlton Chambers^ 4 Regent Street, .S'. 11.1. 

29th January 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal H.LB.A., — 

Dear Sir, — As many pre-War members of the 
Liverpool Architectural School appear to have re- 
started their architectural w ork in the metropolis, it 
is thought that the atelier would now serve a more 
useful purpose to past students of the Liverpool 
School and others if it were re-started in London. It 
is proposed, therefore, to do this. 1 should be glad if 
old members and anyone else desiious of becoming a 
member w'ould communicate witli me at Messrs. 
Emerson ik Adams, Carlton Chambers, d. Regent 
Street, S.M ., with a view' to the atelier's reorganisa- 
tion. This invitation is not limited to ex-students of 
the Liverj)ool School, but is open to all interested in 
the type of w'ork the Liverpool School has stood for. 

Yours truly, 

W. "X. Adams [M.]. 


The Ministry of Health's Housing Fortnightly. 

The Ministry of Health is publishing a fortnightly 
journal dealing with all aspects of the Housing question. 
Articles appear regularly on Xew' Construction, Economics, 
Xew Cottage Plans, Laj'-outs, Cost of Houses, Slums, 
Procedure. Rulings by the Ministry, etc. A valuable 
feat me is the List of Materials and Xew' Methods of Con- 
struction approved by the Standardisation and Construc- 
tion Committee, and published periodically. Copies are to 
be obtained at H.^L Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, price 3d. 
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CHEONICLE. 

R. I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

In response to the requ^^sl: for assistance in making 
the Roll of Honour (ompletej ^he following further 
names missing from the original list [see Journal 
1 0th January] have been kuidly supplied by mem 
beib and others : — 

Barolav, Ferg'ussox. Capt.. R.A.F. iLiceiitiate]^ 
Killed in action wliilst Hying. 

Bowes, PiOY, Capt.. M.C. iStudeiitl, Killed near 
Ypres. July 1917. 

Chard, Charles Xormax, Private. 7th Bn. Yorks 
Regt. [Stad€fit\ Killed August 1917. 
Cruh'kshank, Donald Edward. Lt., 10th Bn. 

Border Regt. Killed in action. 

Edwards, John Percival, Compciny Sergt. Alajor, 
Royal Fusiliers [LiceofiaJe]. Killed in action. 
Ellis, Edward Hiller, Capt., Honourable Artillery 
Company. H.C. \^Lu:ehtlate\ Killed in action. 
Faucett, S, Stuart, Lieut.. Liverpool Regt. 

l^Shidetd']. Killed in action. 

Fern VHO ugh, Sa:uuel. jiin., Lt., Sth Bn. Manchester 
Regt. [Stiidctit]. Killed in action. 

Jones, \V. Orlando, IM.A.. Capt., 10th South Wales 
Borderers \!Stadent\ Killed in action, 1917. 
Peckham, Arthur Xyton, Indian Army Othcers 
Res. Accidentally killed Feb, 1918, 

Radcltffe. .James, Capt.. 7t]i Duke of Wellingtoir's 
W.R.R. [Student]. Killed near Ypres, Feb. 1918. 
Sagar, W m. Henry, Sergt., R.E. [Associate]. Served 
in France and reporter! dead. 

Stthertand, Oeorge Angus, Capt., Seaforth High- 
landers [ Slade nt]. Killed in 1918. 

WiiELVTLEY. Joseph Horace Lyneham, 2nd Lt. 
[A^socu.ite]. -Missing, believed killed. 

War Iloi'onrs. 

Beswick, Alfred Edward. Lt.-Col. commanding 
2 '1 Royal M est Kents in Fale-rine Campaiun 
[.dssonxite]. Mention ?r] in DLST)atches : Croix de 
Guerre. (Wounded Suvla Bay, Aug. 1915; 
Sinai and Iktk'stine. 1916-17-18) 

Howcroet. Gilrert Burdette. Capt. and Adjt., 
7tli Duke of Wellingtonks AV.R.R. [Associate], 
Awarded M.B. .Jan. 1917. 


The Institute’s Address to the King. 

The Address from the Royal Institute congratu- 
lating the King on the successful conclusion of 
peace was sent to His Majesty through the Home 
Secretary immediately after the RatiHcation. The 
Address was in the following term^ : — 

THE HUMBLE AXD LOYAL ADDRESS OF 
THE ROYAL IXSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS TO HIS MOST EXCELLEXT 
MA JESTY KIXG GEORGE V. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY : 

H E your dutiful subjects the President and Council 
on behalf of the Royal hisiitiite of British Architects 
and of the Architectural Societies of the United King- 
dom and the British Dominions bexond the sea in 
alliance thereieith 

Beg leave to render Homage to our },Iost Gracious 
Patron on the occasion of the Termination of the 
Great War 

And to tender our humble and respectful congratula- 
tions to your Majesty on the joyful and triumphant 
issue thereof in the conclusion of a Victorious Peace, 
Kiioi^'ing u-'dl that the burdens our profession en- 
dured during the progress of hostilities ucre necessary 
tojhe fulfdment of that happy liberty i.'e enjoy under 
Your Majesty's beneficent rule ife count them as 
naught and crave permission to rencK our e.xpression 
of devoted loyalty'to Your Majesty’s sacred person. 

H E pray that Almighty God max grant to Your 
Majesty a long, prosperous and peaceful reign 

And that He may inspire us 1 our iMajestx’ s loving 
servants in our i^vrk for the greater Honour and Glorx 
of 1 our Alajesty our Patron whom God preserve. 

Given under our hands and seal this thirty-first 
day of December One thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen. 

John W . Simpson, President 
Walter Cayf. 1 
E, Guv Dawber ^ 

S. D. Adshead ' ^ ‘^^-P>'esidents. 

Alfred \\7S Cross j 
Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretarx. 

A message has been rectuved from the Home OHice 
stating that the Arldress was dulv laid before the King 
and that his Majesty wa.s pleased to receive it very 
graciously. 

“ Students’ Night ” at the Institute. 

The improvement in tlie Pirsideut'^ lu*altli which 
has iesu]t<'d from tin* r<*st tr^atimuit pn'seribed bv 
his rioctoi s ciia olt^d him, after an ab>(*n<*e of nine weeks, 
to preside at the Gemual M<‘cting last :\Iondav and 
deli\ei his Address tt) Students. l\rr. Simpsou was 
looking well and was warndy cindered as he ascended 
the j)latforni tr> taki* th<‘ (Lair. I’his was the Hrst 
vStudents Aight smet^ 1911. and a large and dis- 
tingui>h6d company, som<‘ of them special guests at 
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tlie Council Dinner that evening, assembled to do 
honour to the occasion. The guests included Sir 
Edwin H. Busk, LL.B., Chairman of Convocation of 
the I'niversity of London ; Sir Stanley Leathes, 

K. (\B., of the Civil Service Commission : the Vice- 
(’hancellor of CambridgeUniversity ; Sir Rickman J, 
Godleo, Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.S. ; Sir Gregory 
Foster, Provost of the University of London ; 

A. J. Davis [i'.]: Mr. E. K. Chambers, C.B. ; Mr. G. 
Tophain Forrest [F.]. Superintending Architect of the 

L. C.C. ; Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove [F.], President of the 
Society of Architects ; Major ^laxwell A^urton [F.] ; 
Professor A. E. Richardson fF.] ; Mr. Jay Hambidge ; 
Mr. Graham Simpson, F.R.C.S. ; ^Ir. IVilliam R. 
Davies, C. B. : ^Ir. Gilbert M. Simpson. The course of 
the business will be found recorded in the Minutes. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Davis's Re\iew of the Designs 
and Drawings the President warmly complimented 
him upon the kind and tactful yet extremely skilful 
and definite way in which he had performed a very 
difficult task, and tendered to him the Councirs grate- 
ful acknowledgments for undertaking it. 

The Kalendar, 1919-20. 

The R LB. A. K ale x oar. publication of wliich has 
been suspended since 1916. has been printed for the 
Session 1919-20, and is now in the cariier's hands for 
delivery to members. Enclosed with the book is a 
copy of the Revised Scale of Charges (sanctioned by 
the Institute at the General Jfeetinc of the 12th May), 
which includes the new clause 9 (sanctioned at the 
General Meeting of the 1st December), setting out the 
fees for Housing Schemes and Laying-out Estates as 
agreed with the }Jinistry of Heaitii. tlie Board of 
Agile ulture and Fisheries, and tlie Scortisli Board of 
Health. Tlie Ooimcil take this means of drawing the 
attention of everv member the important changes 
it has been found necessaiy to introduce into the Scale 
since the previous ivvi.^ion over twenty years ago. 

The great increase in printing cost'^ has made neces- 
sary some curtailment of the old iaiiuliar features of 
past issues ot the Kalexdar. The section giving tht^ 
Local Distribution of Members has been omitted, but 
this will ])c restored in futurt' issues in a modihed and 
moie useful lorm. The sections dealing with Archi- 
tectural Fdiication, Ad\ice to Students, the Institute 
Examinations, etc., have als(> been drojiped : ail tliese 
matters are niubu’ revision and can be produc'cd more 
economically in the handbook specially treating of 
them which is to be issued at an early date. 

Building- Materials Research : The Institute Memorial. 

The following ^iemorial has been addressed trom 
the Institute to the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, P I 
Lord Presid(‘nt of the (biincil : — 

Jrotnn/f/, IU2U. 

SlU, — We, the undeiMgneil, on htdialf of the Presi- 
dent and Council of tlie Royal Institute of British 
Architects, wish to draw the attention of tlie C’oiu- 
mittee of the Privy Gouncil dealing wdth Scientific and 


Industrial Research, to the urgent need for permanent 
and organised investigations into mateiials used in the 
building industry. 

Having regard to the importance of this industry, 
which at the date of the last Census for England (1911) 
employed 817.912 operatives ; to the magnitude of its 
immediate prospective developments ; and to the vast 
sums annually expended through its branches, it 
w^ould appear hardly necessary to justify the subject 
of this liiemoiial by argument. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have had 
before them very prominently this question of re- 
search work, and it is our considered opinion that this 
is at present totally inadequate in view* of the magni- 
tude and importance of the industry and the wide 
field open for investigation, and should it be thought 
desirable this Council is prepared to substantiate with 
proper evidence the necessity for augmenting and 
developing research on specihe and general lines. 

\\ e are aw^are that at the present time great finan- 
cial economy is a public necessity, and it is for this 
very reason and not in spite of it that w'e urge the 
importance of immediate investigations at the national 
cost. 

e are aw^are that there are centres of research now' 
in existence, and we feel rhat the main purpose of a 
Central Committee (w hich w^e hope may be established 
to deal w ith this matter) should be to allocate subjects 
to tlie bodies best suited to deal wuth them, to co- 
ordinate research and prevent overlapping, and to 
encourage investigators of the first rank, and seeure rlie 
CO -operation of leading scientists. 

Me feel that a further duty of the Central C<-)m- 
niirtee wmuld he to collect and distribute data, and to 
see that there is no hiatus left wdrere research is needed. 
M e Smuggest that gap^ do now^ exist in the information 
available on materia G in common use in the building 
trade, and attached Jiereto i> a note of twor tvpicai 
building materials and suggestions on tlie lines on 
w'liich research is required. 

Again, in the opinimi of the Royal Institute, inqiiirv 
is desirable into the present position and pro^pects oi 
manufacture of netv kinds of building materials ini- 
tiated during the Avar suitable for economical and 
rapid building, and into the advisability of assisting 
and developing sueli products to form permanent 
national industries wdiich otherwise may be over- 
Avlielmed in incipient stages by the more piuJected 
materials imported from abroad. 

M ith the assurance tliat your Council will regard it 
to be in the national interest to give this memorial due 
c<uisideration. — Me have the honour to h(‘. Sir. vour 
(ibtHhent servants. 

MMltek Cave. Vice-President. 

Tax Mac'Alister. Secretary 

[Ah>/ts ft-Jn'/id In le nhnvt 
Ti.MBLK. 

The estimated value of timber imported into the ITiited 
Kingdom in 1919 upwards of £100,000,009. The United 
States Department of Agriculture have estimated that by 
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proper preservation treatment an annual saving of upwards 
of 71 million dollars is possible, and this estimate adajited 
to the United Kingdom represents a figure of £o,000,0dO. 

We are informed that in the United Kingdom the State 
neither maintains in its employ any technical authority on 
timber, nor directly devotes any sum to research on the 
subject. It would seem that elsewhere in the civilised 
world adequate provision is made. For instance, the 
United States of America expend at least £4U,0UU per 
annum in this direction. The information generally avail- 
able for the public in England to-day is nfty years old ; 
whereas the United States had produced, up to 1917, 
dob bulletins, and earned out as many as 130,U0U tests on 
one kind of timber alone. 

investigations are required on the preservation of wood 
from decay arising in felling, storing, seasoning, and in 
actual employment ; further, on the mechanical properties 
of timber for various uses and the strengths to which such 
timber should be stressed in all conditions, and investiga- 
tions which are being pursued vith a view to developing 
home-grown timber as a substitution for much that is now 
imported should be augmented, and results published 
periodically. 

Again, the Central Authority could collate and render 
available investigations earned out by other States. 

Paving 3Iatep.ials. 

Having in view the important part of ]iaving materials 
m industrial and commercial buildings, and that pavings 
aie subject to gradual destruction inseparable from the 
ordinary use of the b addings, it n noteworthy that little 
infoiination is available to assist in bclectine the most aiiit- 
able form of paving/ in vaiiom circumstances. 

It IS estimated that the lirst cost of the pavings to the 
total structure in indmtrial buddings varies fiom -1 to 
IS per Cent., and that the annual maintenance vanes from 
10 t'^ IbO per cent. 

Timber, asphalting and the '^o-c ailed jiatent jointless 
door-, and various fumhing applications and solutions are 
imp >rtfd : very little i» known of their propeities, and the 
many failures through decay, inherent d-_fects and uiisuit- 
abjhtv form a great drain on m niiifacturers' resource'5. 
Practically no pavin-p material available will successfully 
stand aciiU and oil-, whirh play a very laiLm ]>art m many 
important indu-tue- Many common kinds of paviiiL^s are 
rapirliy dcterior.itc d by damp or are Incddy combustible. 

The manv paviuLT" which claiui to -mtain any or all of 
the^e conditions require investigation, and it is felt that 
certain home jnoduct^ have po--ibilitie-, and merely re- 
quire to be inve-^ticratcd and fo-tered to jn-ove a permanent 
asset to the country. 

It is smaoe-^ted that re-.edrrh should be made witli a vietv 
to furnishmcr reliable infr>rmat]on as to the type and com- 
jjosition of pavings in various circumstances, and to seek 
to discover methods and materials to ensure durabditv. 
.Similar ca-^e^ callinfz for lesearch mierht readily be cited in 
the many other brancdies of the buddinc^ trade, but the 
above examples will be sutheient to indicate the impor- 
tance and extent of the .subject. 

Diseases in Timber : Science Committee’s Investig;ations. 

Dwing to tlio pivvalenee of disoases in piojiaied 
timber, and m view of the imp(mding incicmse in tlie 
Use of timber — iiiuclt possibly of immature uiowtli — 
in building' con.structi'Hi, the Science Stanrling Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Tfr, Alan E. .Aluniiy, 
has had the question of such defects under review ; and 
Dr U. J. Dahen. of the Xatur.d Ili-toiv MuMnim. lia.s 
been a''ked, and lias consented, to associate iiini'-^dt in 
an advisory cajiacity with this inquiry. Tlii> Uom- 
mirtee will tvelcome any information whieli seem^ 
likely to further sncdi investigations. Uornwjiondmice 


should be addressed to the Secretary K.I.B.A,, and 
marked " Science Committee." 

Pebcival i\I. Fraser. 

Hon. >c€., Science standing Committee. 

R. I.B.A. Housing' Conference at Olympia. 

A valuable feature of the JDailu Mail Ideal Home” 
Exhibition, at Olympia, opened by Princess Alice, 
Oountess of Athlone, on the 4th inst., was the series of 
Conferences on the Housing Problem organised by the 
K, I.B.A. at the request of the promoters of the Exhi- 
bition. and held on the three days February 4th to 
February 6th. The opening meeting was presided 
over by Sir Kesinald Blomiield, B.A., and was ad- 
dressed by the Right Hon. Dr. U. Addison. Min- 
ister of Health, Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [E.], 3Ir. 
Bernard Holland, L.C.C., Mr. 0>car Warburg. L.C.C., 
and Professor Adshead [E.]. Among those present 
were Sir John Burnet [E.l, Sir Tudor Walters, ]\r.P., 
Sir James Carmichael, Sir Banister Fletcher [E.]. Mr. 
Sydney Perks fE.] (the City Surveyor), 31r. E. J. Sad- 
grove [E.] (President of the Society of Architects). 
Mr. G. L. Pepier (President of the Town Planning 
Institute), most of the members of the Council, and 
other members of the Institute. 

Dr. Addison said he had .^een it stated in the Pre--^ that 
more progress had been made with regard to new and im- 
proved methodr' of housing in the last six months than had 
been previously made in this country since the time of the 
cave-dwellers, or something to that effect. That was pro- 
bably true, and they all. he thought, felt some share of the 
reflected gloi’V of that performance. Referring to the cm n- 
servati‘^m of the Briti^^h people in overcoming their qweiu- 
dice in regard to netv method--. Dr. Addison spoke of the 
Doth] Mali' s statement that Ave should have room-^ eiiilit 
feet high, and said that, AA’lien the Ministry recominended 
eight feiU instead of eight feet -ix inche-^, the number of 
angry deputations tliey rccauved on thf' point would make 
a very large li-t. So far the iMini-trv were concerned 
they Avere rapidly emeiging from the period of their initial 
diffleulties of organisation <ind preparation. <ind big blocks 
of schci n(‘s w (U'e reaching their liiial stages iioav eA'ery Awek, 
so that, instead of jiroposals tnekhng in by tens or hiiii- 
cUeds. as they did, they had during last AAe(*k more than 
11,000 new hoii-e plans submitted to them, of AA'hich more 
than 7,000 had lieen ajiproA'cd. (’’ontracts Anally approA^ed 
for Avork to be begun numberial last week more than 3,300. 
and th{* numbers AA’cn ra]ud{v incr{‘asing. Tluy had p<iss(a 1 
the 100,000 m<irk m liousu jAim-, sidmiittiMl to them, and 
th(^ -elusues Avi'i’e i.ipidly apja oachiug llu' tender stag<c 
Although m two important (lireetioiis — Libour supply and 
money— tla* iMiiii-try of Health Avert' not able to sup])ly 
A\)iat was ia*eded, he was gUd to say there Avas no rea--()n 
wh\ the flOO.OlM) house-; of tills vt'ar’s programiiu' sliould 
not be ill th<‘ course of erection or (Mmi]>lt'tion this y<'ar. lii 
one res])f^ct tliey Avere greatly disap])ointed. Tluy luid 
apjirovt'fl 40 or oO typi's of new' methods of hous(‘ eoustnie- 
tion. But he a^ as stirry to say that, exce])t in .i small num- 
ber of eas(‘s, tile Arms submitting tlie jnoposals whieh liad 
bcru apjjrove<l did not a}>p<‘ar to b(‘ in a po-ition to tleliA't'r 
the goods. He ho])(‘d the\ A\ould all speed forward aa'Iicii 
they wer(‘ able to do st). Unless they adoptc'tl readily 
soiiu' of the new methods for ]>roA'iding A'erv comfortable 
lioiiH"-; they A\oiild not be abh* to carry out tlu' programme. 
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because there were not enough labourers in many direc- 
tions to do the work. Economy in the design of houses 
^aved time as well as money. For the first time they had 
in tliis country a review of what was needed in respect to 
houses, and he believed that 1,7CH3 out of the 1,800 authori- 
ties had for the first time surveyed then district in order to 
find out what was needed. 

A full report of the proceedings of the Conferences, to- 
gether ^\nth the text of the lectures, will be pubhshed later. 
The follo'R’ing is the prograjume of lectures : — 

Thursday, February .jth (FiR'-t Day's Confekexce), 

10.30- 1 1 . 4 . 5 . — Chnu'tnan^ Sir Theodore Chambers, 

F.S.I., 5Iember of the Housimz Finance Committee. 
Ltcturcr. Sir John Ferguson. Suhji.ct, " The Finan- 
cial Aspect of the Housing Problem." 

11.4.5- 1.0. — -('hatntxiH, Hr, W. E. Riley TF.]. Lecture)^, 
Hr. F. H. Klgeud [F.]. Suhiect, " The Difficulty of 
( )btaininfr Contracts." 

2.30- 3.45. — Chfiirw'ifi, Sir Reginald Blomtield, R.A. Lee- 

tnjtr^ Lt.-(Jol. W. (r. Newton, H.C. Subjects 

" The House Beautiful." 

3.45- 5.0. — Churtunx, Hr. E. Cuy Dawber, Vice-President 
R.l.B.A. Ltdam, Hr. H. Avray Tipping. Subject, 
" The Preservation of Did Cottages and Villages. " 

Friday, Ferruauv Gth iSecuxd Day's Conference). 

10.3U-11.45. — Chan /ml ft. Hr. Kennedy Jones, H.P. Ltc- 
tiirer. Hr. J. E. Drower, F.S.I. Subject, Difficulties 
of Transport and Haterials." 

11.45- l.U — Chair t/unt. Professor S. D. Adshead, Vice-Presi- 
dent R.l.R.A. L<^ctut-f, Hr W, Alexander Harvey 
~F.]. Siibitct. " Economies in Planning and in the 
Employment of New Haterials." 

2 . 30 . 4 . 4 . 5 . — Ch’Ln t'lait . Alderman -h Beard. Lectu>f_r, Hr. 
•J. P. Lloyd, President London District Council, 
National Federation uf Building Trades Ojjeratives. 
Subitd, '■ Hou-ing from the Working Plan's Point of 
\4e\v. " 

3.4.5- 5.0. — Chat r})tii/< ^ Piofes^or Beresfoid Pite ry.]. 
tii/cr. The Very Rev. the Dean of ^Vlnd^or. Sub, tit, 
" New Houses and the Nca\ Social (hder." 

The Coiifereiiee.s weie orgam>edon behalf of the Institute 
Ijy Pi’ofe'-^or Aclshead and Mr. E. Guy Da\\'ber. Vice-Prc'^i- 
deiit-v. An iutere--ting exhi!>it of lay-out plans and house 
designs wa.*- arranged for the Conferences by Profes'>or 
Adshead, 

House Construction and Design : Lectures at Olympia. 

J’he CLtrdeii Cities and Town Planning Association has 
arranged for the fulloniiig Conferences and Lecture'^ at 
The Dnibj Mall Ideal Honu' Exhibition: — 

1th Fib , — FIr^t Se^slon, 3 pm. -4. 15: "What Public 
Ltility Societies can do to l'*rovi(h' Hoii'^es under the 
New Terms (J I'liiam lal A.'"'i''taiu e " 1 ?\[r. F. D. 
Cul[»in). 

S(‘cond Session, 4.:)0-5.:)0 : A Seiie-^ of -.Imrt dlu'^tiated 
des>cri])tion.'4 of Mum’of tin* Approved Methods of Ncy 
h'oiistruction. folloUe<l by (piesti«>n> and discus'-mn, 
10/// Ftb . — H('irn 1 ug Ses'-ion, 10.30* "The Planning of the 
Home" !,<liscu>sion opened by Uonncillor Mrs. 
Bait(*n); 11.30 " Tlu* Lai)our--^aving Kitciien 

^dlscn^^ion opened b\ Ht^. (’. S. Peel, D.B.F,). 

Aftei-no»ni Sc>.'>ion, 2.:l0; ) "Ceiitial Hot Water Systems 

and (’entral Heating " < discii'-Nion ojienrd by ^hss 
M.inon Fit/uerald, A.R.San.I.'i: 2.5o : {/,) " ('oiu- 
muual Vrr.uiuements (discussion opened by ^Irs. 
Sandei-'Ntin I'luius^ : -L30 : jr) " 1 be Nceii foi \\ omen 
on Housing Conunittei-s" ( discu.'^sion (i}M‘ned by Hiss 
( 'oiiNtancc Cochrane). 


Satellite Towns for Greater London. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association are 
organising a Conference on Satellite Towns for Greater 
London cit 'Ihe Daily Alail Ideal Home Exhibition, 
Ol^'iupia, on Satiuday. 21st February. The Conference 
will be divided into two Sessions as follows : — 

First .Session ; 2.30 p.m.-4.30 p.m. 

(ft ) The Problem of Hou.sing, Transport, and Industry 
in Dreater London, and the failure of Suburban 
Development. Capt. R. L. Reiss (Member of the 
Housing Advisorv Committee of the Ministry of 
Health). 

dji .Satellite Towns, the remedy for London Transit 
and Housing. From the Labour Point of View. 
Herbert Morrison, Esq. (.Secretary, London 
Labour Party). 

Seii^xd Session: 5 p.m. -7 p.m. 

' ft ) London's First Satellite Town : An account of the 
Garden CitA^ at Welwyn. Herts. Sir Theodoie 
Chambers. K.B.F., F..S.L 

‘b) Local (ruvernmeiit Problems involved in the 
creation of Satellite Towns. C. B. Purdom, Esq, 
i Secretary of the (garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association). 

Tlie opening papers in each Session will be confined to 
the first hour : que.vtions and discussion will occupy the 
-econd hour. Delegate cards and tickets for the Exhibi- 
tion may be had on application to the OrganiGng Secretarv. 

Free Public Lectures on Concrete. 

A course of six educational free public lecture:^ i*- being 
given at the Concrete Institute, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
'Westminster, on the follovang dates at 6 p.m. : — 

6 Ft h . — Demonstrations on the Practical Testing uf Cc- 
nu lU. By H. K. ( b Bainbcr. F.C.S. 

20 F> h . — ^Some Points in Reinforced Concrete Design. Bv 
H. Ivem])ton Dyson. 

5 Mar . — Some Projicrties .'^teel. By Ewart S. Andievs, 

B.Sc. 

19 Mar . — Notes on the Practical Application of Reinforced 
Concrete. By Dr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E., D.Sc, 

9 dp/-.— The INes of Concicte. By T. J. Clark. 

Ifi dp?. — Submission of Plans to Local Authorities. Bv 
E. Fiander Etchells, Assoc. 51. Inst.C.E. ifo/o d.]. 
Examinations for Graduateship and A-'-oeiate 5b>mbor 
ship of the Concrete Institute will be held on 13th and llth 
51ay. The examination for Graduateship aviII include 
Principles of Static^ and Theory of Structures. Strength 
and Elasticity of Alutenals. and two of the folloAving >elee- 
tWe subjects : GhemiHry, Physics. Hydraulics. Geologv, 
Geodesy. The Examination for Associateship Avill include 
structural engineering and one of the following select We 
sulijeets : Rianforced Concrete Construction, Steel Frame 
Const met ion. Full syllabus may be obtained from the 
Seennary of the Concrete Institute. 

Reinstatement of Members. 

The following gentlemen have been nan^tated by the 
(’ouneil imanbers of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects - 

^llDULETON : GeORi.E ALEXANDER TiIOMAS, as A^nu'iatt. 

Wilson : Alexander Broaa x. a.s . 1 

Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. 

Members will be glad to hear that 5Ir. Ernest 
Nevton, R.A., has come safely through a very serious 
operation and is progressing satisfactorily. He hopes 
to be able to move to the country at an early date. 
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Proceedings of the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry. 

The recently issued Report of the Quarterly Meeting 
of the Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
held at York in November last states that the follow- 
ing resolution received from the Regional Production 
Committee, Region L , was referred to the Educational 
Committee for consideration and report : 

•'<0 Th\t this committee iiraes upon the Ministry of 
Health the immediate necessity of stimulating and increas- 
ing the number uf apprentice-^ in several branches ot the 
buildinir trade, esiiecially biicklaying. masonry, car pent ly. 
and joinery, there beiii':^ a deticiency of skilled artisans in 
such trades available for the elective carrying out of the 
(Tovernment's housing programme recently approved by 
Parliament : and. turther. that all Education Committees 
throughout the country be requested to foster and assist the 
creation or continuance of such apprenticeships in the 
national interest, to) That the trade unions connected 
with the building tiade be requested to co-operate in 
fostering the ajjpienticeship system, and that the present 
limits as to the number of apprentices be reconsidered, 
bearing in mind the pressing necessity for additional houses 
and the vast amount of reconstruction work now required 
both in England and on the Continent. 

Consideratiou was also given to tke desirability of 
the professional bodies representing architects and 
surveyors becoming aihliated to this Council, and the 
opinion being favourable, it was unanimously resolved: 

That the professional bodies repiesenting Architects and 
Mirveynis. vi/., the Royal Institute uf Biitish Architects, 
the Society of An hit^^ets. the .Surveyors Institution, and 
the Qiuintity Surveyors Asseciation, be invited to become 
aihliated to this Council. 

It was turther agieed that the professional repre- 
sentatives attending the meeting be invited to meet 
the Administrative Cuiiimittee ot the Council or repre- 
sentatives thereof, to devise a method of atiiliation for 
the approval of the re^[>ective bodies ('oneerned. 

It will be lenieiiiberod that the desirahilitv of the 
athliation ot the protessional bodies referred to was 
suggested to the Industrial Council by the Building 
Industrie.s Consultative Boards of which the Presid^mt 
R.LB.A. is Chairman. 

Restoration of Belgium. 

The ( ’oritroller-deneial tor the Deparrment of (Over- 
seas Tr<i«le, iri<i letter tn the Secretary R.T.B.A. date<l 
doth Jaiiuaiy, wiite.-^ that lie luid that day leccived 
intormation tioni H.M. Minister at BiUs.seLs stating 
that the Bclghtu authorities eoncenuMl were unable to 
extend beyond tin* dlst Jamuiiy tie,' date for tlif^ 
receipt ot drawings in the eom] edition for <le.sign.s for 
the various tvpesof liouse.s specified in tiie (Jondit ions 
[ Jor^PvXAL, lOtli Januaiv. ]). 1()0| It will be K^mem- 
bered that the invitation to Biitisb aic[iit(*cts to com- 
])et(‘ only leached the Institute in the iiist we<‘k of 
Januai\y whereas the < (juditions weie made ]>ui>lic in 
Btdgium some eight weeks e<u'lier. Repiesmitatioiis 
were at once made bv the Institute that the tinu* 
allowed was inaderpi.ite and askiitg for an extension. 
It iegrett<‘d that the etfort lias liemi unsuccessful 


Suggested Higher Buildings for Central London. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.\, whose suggestion (see 
p. 137) that the time was getting ripe for permitting 
higher buildings in London has been publicly dis 
cussed, replies to his ciitic^ in Tke Tunea of 22nd 
January : — - 

The criticisms which have been oli* red have been mostly 
founded upon the mistaken impreSMon that sky-scrapers 
were advocated, whereas I wa«! careful ti"* limit my sugge.-- 
tion to a modihcation of tlie Londrui Huilding Act uhirli 
would allow buildings to n«ie up to a limit of 200 feot wheie 
facing parks, open spaces, and the river sidta A\ith propel 
safeguards as to the control of the archirei tuial design. 
1 lie question of the rear line of such building> is alreaiiv 
met by the London Building Act of 1804, which, in the ea^e 
of a domestic building, dennes the lear line as being kept 
within 63 -p above a height ot 16 feet from the pavement : 
likewise the means of escape m case of tire is fully safe- 
guarded by the existing Act, which in the case of buildings 
60 feet above the street level requires the provision nf 
duplicate staircases. 

Limiting oneself to fact« : Central London, whether lesi- 
dentiai or commercial, is already full ; the demand for 
additional accommodation cannot be satisried ; although 
L ou'don may not have th-^ ph^^sical boundaries of Man- 
hattan Island, Its central area i? as limited and as clearly 
detined a* A'ew York itself ; the demand for accommoda- 
lioii within that limited area is just as clamant ; and the 
})L‘obiem can only be solved, as Yew York s was solved, by 
building upwai ds, not in narrow thoroughfares, but m the 
numerous open positions ^chich London offer'; fi>i such 
development. 

Again, in The Tiroes the of 21:th : — 

Tlierc is a wide ditference between the ' bky-scrapei ' of 
40 stoieys advocated by '^ir iMaitni Conway and the 
2u0 feet building, carrying l6 storeys only, ad\ocated b\ 
me. I vent me to '-iibmit tliat Luiidun i^ not vet rij>e ft>r 
' sky-sci apeis, but that it i> over-iipc for liigher building-' 
than the present London Building Act allows. 

Th»^ demand tn-<lay is for conti aii;;ation, and tlieie is n< 
doubt this w'oiild c.Uoid >oiiie relief to rrathto as tlieie 
would be less people to bung iii and out ot t ►w n oath dav. 
whib" tho inciease in re^idtuitial aeromitio 1 ition o\ei look- 
ing the pai ks would rehevt i])e oii manv (d the 

outlying districts and d.. something towauK solving tbe 
h lu-jing ]iroblem. 

d iic" iiieieaseil rating tould b<' utili->('d >«‘cur]T'\ It i 
munn ipal loans, which eould be applied, not only to ''tie<‘t 
widening, but to tlie tinnm mg of hou-'ing schemes on iln^ 
outskirts, W'hile the new k "identuil bloeks would enjoA 
beautiful views and seeiire to their rueupant'- ready aeoc'-" 
to the ]jaT]:«. Tali buildings tin the Embank nient, neitli 
and south, the ^-outh bung linked up to the AVi'st En<l 
by the new dialing Cross Bridge, would atToid tiu 
miuh-nt^fded additional ac r omniodatiop. for bu-ines" 
purjjQses, 


The Royal Academy Exhibition. 

1 ho tollowing fhRt‘- Imve been fixed toj* tlu* reieption 
ot woiks intemied for the Royal Aemdemv Exhibition. 
1020 : \\ attg'-foloiiT's, jia-'teh, miniature''. Mm-k-.nul white 
drawing-, eiigiaving- ,uid areliiteenna] diauings. 26rh 
Mai eh ; oil ]Kinitipg', 27th ami 201 h Mareh , ami sc id pt me 
oi'tli Mtiieh. Eoinis for desenblng works and la.beh lor 
altixiiig thereto ma\ be oidaiiu'd ’ ilumig the month of 
March h’oin the Jkoyal Ac-achuny. Ifuihngton Hou-ig 
Bieeadiih. TIu i xliifation will elovt> i)n 7th August. 
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mivEmum. 

Eastbourne War Memorial Competition : R.I.B.A. 

Prohibition Withdrawn. 

The featiue^^ of the Eastbourne Wai 

-Memorial Couiptmtion liaving been amended and the 
t‘ondition> bronulit into accord with the Institute 
Regulations, the competition is now upon a satis- 
factory footing. Tin* (/ouncirs piohibition is tlieie- 
fore withdrawn. 


Professional Classes’ War Relief. 

Mr. \V. Hilton Xa-h [F.] ha^^ tircu appointt*rl l,y the 
Council to ropr*‘M-*nt the Institute at a i onftaente of pro- 
fessional in'^titutioji'>, piofe'-^ional iM/ncvulent fund", and 
organisations f"})ecially intendcMl tu co})e with dij-trV"" 
among the more highly educated ela.""e". Lord Phillimore 
will preside. The Profe".->ional War Relief Council 

will "oun cease to exi"t. and it i" ^ugge^ted that an omani^a- 
rion should he formed for the purpo"e of facilitating inter- 
• •ommunieation betw'cen "Oeieties dealing with the relief of 
distress <imong the profe^'iional c]as"e> and other kindred 
as'^ociatioii". Tie* aim of Mich an organi>ation w’ould he 
to utilise the expeiii'iice gaim*d by th(* co-operating a^^oeia- 
tioiis in con:"idering the best method" of relieving di"tre>r^ 
among the ]:)er"Ons coming witliin tie* <eo]M* of it" opera- 
tion". 

New Methods of Construction. 

The Scotti"li Boaid of Health announce that they are 
[H'epared to consider application^ from, parties concerned 
for appiovtl of ^pt<ial methods of con"truction of houses. 
Method" S(; "iihinitted will be "crutiniMvl by the Board's 
ft‘(‘hnical experts, and, if aptnovisl. thry will probably 
be brought to the notice of local authoriti{*s and others 
t*ngaged upon hou"imr schemes. Applications should be 
addressed to the S«‘'-re^ iry, Scottish Board of Health, 
1:2 >, Oeorge Stror-t. Kdinhiirgh, and "liould be accom- 
panied bv full particular" of tlie ])ropo-ed method of con- 
"triiction, the aceouiinodation to l-e laovided, the apprO-\i- 
luate price pel hou"(\ .and estimated life of the house. 

Surveyors' Institution : Alterations in Professional Fees. 

In view cd the luereast' in ortrn* (*\penses, the Council ot 
the Sin wwov"' Tn"ntuti()n have amended the Scab* of Pio- 
tt'""iou<il Charge." i""U« d 1)\ the Institution in BMo. Tin* 
alt(“rations in tlu* S(‘alt‘ liave been draw n up in conjunction 
with repr(‘scntati\ es ot the Auctioneers' and E"tat(‘ Agent!"' 
Institute. Among the item> aifeett*d are valuations ftu' 
probate or t*"tate dut \ . valuing for annual rental, negotiat- 
ing sales by ])ri\ate eontr<u*t. estate agencies and <*olleetion 
of rents and tithes, . 

University of London Lectures. 

'Idle tollowing leetuies hy riofe"Sor F. ^I. Simp"oa [F. ) 
w ill ho (k'hv(‘red at lin\ er"ity Collegt* : admission by ticket 
only, to be obtained by "(*ndnig a stamped addres"ed en- 
velope to tile Fiiblieations Secretary, Cuiversity College, 
< lower Street : 

12 Fth.. y>. ///.---■* Kngli."h Aicldtectuix* lu tlm 

Xinetoenth Century." Lantern illustrations. 

Thms, it) F( h , iKm . — "The Trend of Architectural 

TlioiKjht in Kncriand Tn-dav " Lantern illustrations. 


THE EXAMIX.tTIOXS. 

The Special War Examination, December 1919. 

At the Special War Examination cpialiMng for 
I’andidatuie as Associate, held in the first week of 
December, and lasting five days, 15 candidates pre* 
sented themselves and were examined, with the result 
tliat dl passed and d were relegated in ceirain sub- 
jeers. The passed candidates are as follows : — 

Allu-M : Staxley Charlks, 24 rhiehe*;ter Road, \Vest- 
hourne Square, Paddington, W.2. 

Bi.AAfpiED : RuY CiiARLEs. ihc Croft, Sainaris. Jersey. 
BL-iuMriELD : Fraxk T Axnox, Architect's Branch," Be- 
])arnnenr of Public M'ork", Sydney, X.S.W. 
Bimddeli. : ThoM\r Arthfr D-vrcy. 13 Old Quebec 
Stieet, aiaible Airh, Mb 

Bryce ; -Vxurew' Doror V". Kirkstall Road, Stieat- 
ham Hill. S.\V.2. 

RrioiiETT: Howv^rd William. 22 Penistone Road, 
'^treatham Common. S.W. 

Butcher : Hexry Frehertck, Gisboine. Xew Zealand. 
('LAYinix : Lifedril so Sterndale Road, W. Kensington. 
MM4. 

<’(m)Per : CArilef 5Iiles, 1h South Bailey, Durham. 
(’oul-^ox: PvTChard CArte. 7 Elm Park Road. Chelsea. 
S.IV, 

CoFFLAXD : WiLLT-\M Verxu.n, s2 Vi c toil a Street, S.WM. 
('k.vto : William HronsTOX, e o Dr. W. d. Craig. Box 
Hill. Melbourne, Victoria 

Crfickshaxk : Herbert Willia^i, 25 Examiner Build- 
ings, Strutt Street, Manche&ter. 

('uKTis : Herbert Lew IS, 2 Anson Road. Tufuell Park. 
X.7. 

Dowxer ; (tEdritE Edwix. Fielding, XeAv Zealand. 
Furxer : Arthur St.axleax 12 Xormandy Avenue , High 
Barnet. 

■Jarritt : Staxlea G.. Melbourne, Australia. 

Crabh.am : Staxley. lOH Oxford Road, Liiithurpe. 
31iddlesbrough. 

Hvk.h: Xoraiax Charles. Architectural Association, 
35 Bcdfoid Square, AV.C, 

Howwrd ; Ch.arles V., Campbells Hill. 5Vesi Maitland. 
X.S.AV. 

• loNE" : W ii.LiAM (0:oRGE Ehmuxu. 54 Lexhain Gardens. 
W. 

duNE": W iLLi-V-M H-VKold. WL»udbiu’y. 24 Sunnybide 
RocuL Hornsey Lane. X. 

LAimiE : W, (t., 40i) tVendown Parade. Ballaiat, Victoria, 
Australia. 

-Miller : E. S. C.. 57 Ea&t 5Sth Stieet. Xew York, C.S.A. 
Moruax : Alfred Percy. Auckland. Xcw' Zealand. 
Xkholsdx : Tho-M-A!". Workington, Cumberland. 

( ) l)<jx oci HU E : Rurert .John (ioiiDox, ' AVesterton," 
Lynwood Avenue, 

( Gh aloistox : (.Jeorue Albert, " Kalimna. " Auchen- 
liower. Bri.sbane, Australia 

Klad: Kexmuir Harry. 35 Claremont Road, Bishops- 
ton. Bristol. 

Rkuu : Wii.Li AM J vMEs. 27 St. 5[aik's C'rescent, Regent's 
Paik, X.W. 

Rukard: Staxii'a Xobi.e. ('airmgton. Auburn Road, 
(b-anviilc, Sydney, X.S.W. 

Rtiiuxsiix : Eric Oi’Mf. 45 Alornington Street, Keighlev. 

Volks. “ ‘ 

St. Lei,i:r : Chas. L)., 35 Bedford Squaie, M'.C’. 

Scott : Thomas Edward, b2 Meeting House Lane. 
Peckham, S.E. 

S Y X X OT : R E v M o X D , Sv dney , X. S. AV . 

Tasker: Edward CLoroH. 4b Rainshill Road, South 
Clih, Scarborough. 

Tempest: Frederick AViiliam, 45 AA'oodhouse Road, 
Alansth'ld. Xofts. 
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Thirtle : Tom Owen. So .Sheepcote Koad. Harrow. 

\ "KNON ; FPvEnEBK. K AT'^^TiN, 5 Duncan Terrace, [sling* 

ton, X. 

W \TERHorsE ; Mi( HAhf. Staple Inn Buildings. Holbom, 

^Y.C. 

\'*T’vo : JvMhs Rhij). J W'oilmgtoii Place. Belfas^. 


AJ.LiED SOCIETIES. 

Birming-ham Architectural Association. 

C< 'NTiyrATIeN S( Hi 'ORs, 

The Fifth (Hnieral Meeting of the Se<^iori u a^ held at tli. 
Association''' Room^, Royal Society of Aiti't^* Buildings. 
Xew Street. Bii minghaiu, lUi Friday, January Jnd. The 
President, Mr. H F Buckland, F^B.T.B. A was in the 
chair, and -P> uiembei- were pie<cnt. Tlic meeting took 
the form of an intere-ruig disini'^ioii oii (i’ontiiiuation 
Schools," the principal >ipc-akei being iH. Iniies, Chief 
Kducation Officer of Rirmingham, ycho jxjiuted out how 
essential it was that tlie nece.s>ity for the adyancement of 
educational facilities in this country should be realised. 

In Birmingham lo sites had already been proyisionaily 
selected foi Continuation Schools, and as far as wa-^ 
possible and ]>racticable they had been chosen near centn*' 
of communication so that they might be easy of acce^^ to 
iho.se who attended them from the outlying distnet- 
The schools were to be planned on entirely new lines, and 
one of the largest questions affecting their planning would 
be that of curriculum; this problem was aPo one of the 
most difficult with which the Education Authoiities had to 
giap;Je. They (the Education AuthoritiC'sj desired to 
make the curriculum elastic, and this, of course, must 
influence the architect to a very large extent in his design. 

It was proposed to construct the school m such a manner 
that the .''Ubjects most called for in any paiticular district 
i-ould be taught in them, and the^e .-iUbjects ■should probably 
change a.-^ time yent on. It had benn found, especially in 
Birmingham, that the requirements f<-,r adyanced educa- 
tion yaned according to tJie gro\\th of a district, therefoiT 
it was dctiiabie that the schools should be designed in 
''Uch a manner as to permit of their being Used, and used 
\\ith(»ut incouyenience or discomfort, for entirely ditferent 
sulijects to those which were originally taught in them 

The training in the schooK for the lir>t 7 year*-, when the 
•students ages will range from 14 tet lb. will be on yei y 
general liiies^ and a gi eat deal of attention will be paid te 
<leyelopment of character and manual training, literary 
work occupying a suhoidinati- position. 

It has been suggested, owing to the high co.st of building, 
that the gymnasium should be constimterl m such a 
manner and of such a .size as to serve also as a ' entral hah. 
proyision being made in tin; design for the addition (J a 
central hall at a later date. It" is p^opo*^ed to pioyide 
dre.ssing idioms, and probably .'shower baths, in a position 
convenient to the gymna''iiim, also a club room and a 
kitchen, both of which would be fully at)[>reciated by tho^e 
student.s w'ho liad to come long di'.tam e-, and stay to meals. 

The lilirary would i)lay an itiiportaiit part, corineeting as 
It w’ouid the academic and soi lal sides of the school. 

To have efficient scliools we must have eilicimt ''talfs, 
and to retain such statfs proper aceommoflatiori must be 
provided for them, and althuiigli it w,is not intended that 
the arrangements slnudd be quite so e]a}a)rate as in scdiools 
of this type in (lernntny, it propo-,{*d to improve upon 
the inaclequate aoer^m modatioii that t^xists in most of our 
.schools to-clay. 

It Ls rather difficult to get the man in tlie street to 
ieali.se how necessary it is that our edue.uional facilities 
.should be improved, and nf»t until he does so will lie be 
prepared to supp><»rt the Dovernment in the question of 
Continuation .Schools. The cost of building is, like every- 
thing else. high, and bruises, if i. frit -hrudd at this riuu 


he the ]>rimaiy consideiatiou. Education must not be ao 
ovei looked a-' in the past, it i> a vital factor to the exist- 
ence of the populace of the future, and what i.s r>])ent now 
in the erection of these much needed institutions, the 
country will bene tit by in the years to come. 

Other speakei s included Mr E. ('. Bewlay F.], .Mi. J. .4. 
Har]>ei‘. Mr K Harrison F K Mr. K Wood, and Mr. A I. 
Snow A.,. 


MINUTES, VIE 

At the Seventh Ceneral Meeting (Uidmarv) of the 
'Session 19lU-:20, held Monday, 2nd February, 1920, at 
S.30 p.m. — Present : Mr. John W. Simpson, P/* in 

the Chair; 41) Fellows (including 18 membeis of the 
Council ), 3S Assoeiate& .;inclu<ling 2 member^ of the 
Council), 4 Licentiates, 2 Hon, Associates, and numerous 
Visitor^ — the Minutes of the fleeting held 19th January, 
1920, having been taken as read, w'ere signed as correct. 

The Hc)n. Secretary announced the decease of John 
Thomas Lee, elcctecl FtHo^ 1892, retired 1012, and 
Charles Frederick Thomas, L>ct)itiuk. 

The Secretary announced the names of candidates fur 
Fellow.ship and Associateship nominated by the Council 
for election * 

The Secretary announced the reinstatement to As.soci- 
ateship of Oeorge Alexander Thomas Middleton. 

The President having delivered an Address tc> 
>Tr DENTS, a vote of thank.s was passed to him by acclama* 
non on the motion of Sir Eelward Busk, Chairman of Con- 
vocation of the Cniversit}’ of London, seconded by Sir 
Stanley Leaihes, K C.B.. of the Civil Service Commission, 
and was briefly responded to. 

^Ir. Arthur .1 Davis 'F.] read a Review of the Designs 
and Drawinos submitted for the Yeak'> Prizes and 
Studentships, and the President expre^ised to him the 
thanks of the Institute. 

The Presentation of Prizes was then made by the Presi- 
dent as folloAv^: : — 

Institute: Stuver Medal and Twenty-fjvf. (Guineas. 
The Medal and cheque to Mr. H. Birkett Leighton A. ] 
for E.ssayon“ Electrical Installationsin Buildings.' 
Institute: Silver ^Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 
The ^leclal and cheque to Mr. Arthur F. E. Poley for 
-Measured Drawings of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

SioANE Medallion. 

The Medallion to .Mr Arthur (Jordon Shoosmith Ll.J. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. (Teorge Alfred 
Rose r.L]. 

( ) \y E N J o N e.s Stud e nt> hip. 

Certificate to Mr. G. F. Quarmby as Winner of the 
Studentship. 

Pugin Studentship. 

Mr. H, St, J, Harri.son introduced a.s the Winner of tht* 
Studentship. 

Medal of Merit to .Mr, Gordon Holt. 

Tite pRizr. 

Certificate to .Mr. iVrev H. Meldrum as Winner of the 
Prize. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to .Mr. Verner G. Rees. 
GrI'>m:ll Gold Medai. \nd Ten Guineas. 

Medal and cheque to .Mr, Frank H. Heaven Cl.j. 
.Vshpitel ITmze, 

Books to .Mr. Tiioma'^ i'rancis Ford. 

The proceedings closed at lU p.m. 


The President’s Inaugural Address. 

The Pre.sident’s Opening Address thi.s session is printed 
III full in the Deemn her number of the Toronto Journal 
Co/isfrurfio)u 

* s h-,!- oi null* - .uni .“lidrn'-M-- in tin* JulRNWi, lur lofii J.uiU.ua 
t li uit'i i*iop.)H**r- n<ui> m th * urnuit i->ui {p Ifi.i) 
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NOTICES. 

Candidates for Election at the Business Mceting^ to be 
held Monday, 1st March, 1920. 

As Fellows (10). 

Dale: Thomas La\\ke>ce 1907], 11 NeM Court, 

Lincoln s Inn, W.C. : Horsefair, Banbury. Proposed 
by E. Guy Dawber, Ernest Nekton, R.A., and Arthur 
Keen. 

DiXuN*- Spain : Lt.-Cul. John Edward. O.B.E. [A.. 
1900], 19 Hanover Square, W.l ; 37 Belgrave Road. 
S.W.l. Proposed by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., A. 
Blom field Jackson and John W. .Simpson. 

(iuUGH : Arthur Reutlingek "J., 1898], 24 Bridge 
Street. Bristol ; 98 Hampton Road. Redland, Bristol. 
Proposed by (Jeorge H. Oat ley, Graham C. Awdry and 
Richard C. dame's. 

(iREGSON : Thomas Sedgmick [ J ., 1902]. King's Build- 
ings, Hornby Road, Bombay ; Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club. Proposed by John Begg. E. Vincent 
Harris and Fred RoMmtiee. 

Hennings : Arthur William TA.. 1S8S], 34 Victoiia 
Buildings, Manchester : Elm Bank, South Grove, 
Brooklands, Cheshire. Proposed l>y Isaac Taylor, 
Percy S. AVorthington and Francis Jones. 

Matthews: Major Bernard Frank, R.E. ']A., 1911 U 
Army Headquarters, India ; Militaiy AVorks Branch, 
Simla. Proposed by AA ilham A. Pite, H. P. 
Maule and Professor Beresfoid Pite. 

Nicholas : Charles ^A., 190o]. 19 Hanover Scpiare. AAM : 
Horton. TadwcMth, Surrey. Proposed by Sir Aston 
AVebb, AA'. Henry AA'hite and A, H. Kersey. 

Po\\ ERS : Ernest M\rston W., 1909], ol Standard Bank 
Chambers. Johannesburg. S. Africa ; Caer-y-Din. 
Sharp Street, Yeoville, Johannesburg. Proposed by 
Frank Emley. AA'alter Reid and the Council. 

And the following Licentiates mIio hav(' passed the (luaii- 
fying Examination : — 

Fry : Lt.-Col. Peter George. C.M.G., D.S.O.. 28 \\ ater- 
loo Street. AVeston-saper-Alare : AA'oodford. All 
Saints' Road. Weston-super-AIare. Proposed by John 
W . Simpson. < George H. Oatley and C. F. A\ . Deniiig. 
Shi:phearu : Tkoma^ Faulkner, c o Shepheard 

Bower, Libeity Building, Scho<»l J.aiie. Liverp*»ol ; 
13 South Bank. Oxton, Cheshire. Proposed by 
Hast well Grav^ou, Arnold Thorne! v .uid F. l^ercy 
Hinde. 

As Associates (73i. 

X . B. — A // ( 'o ■"f> da tt > ti i'l peu tf it -}/,'{.■>>/ F.tn m’- 

ixdion Final, th> S ptciaL or th* '< pt rial Wai Fxo no - 
nation) — see JouRNAi. 10th January, p]). llo, 1 U>. 
.\ddtson : J(^'^Kl*H. 9 Church Teriaee, Turrilf. Aberdeen- 
shire. X'.B. Proposed by George AVatt, J. A. G. 
Allan and A. Marshall Mackenzie. 

Armstrong : EdWakd AVilliam. c o Areluteetural As- 
sociation, 3 o Bedford Square. Iho posed by Rc>bert 
Atkinson, Alaunce AVebb, R.S.O.. ami E. Stanley 
Hall. 

BvI)(uck: Paul. 8 Woodside, X W.4. Fropo'^ed !)\ 
Geotfry Lucas. Charles K. A'arndell and U.fbeit 
Atkinson. 

Bvrtley: Alva Martin. Emcu Siieet, Takapiina, 

Auckland, N. Zealand. Pro po.se d by Robert Atkin:;on. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., and Herbert A\ iggleswoith. 
Beattie : Oscar Alexander. AVagga AVagga, New South 
AA'ales, Australia. Proposed by Robert Atkoistm. 
Henry Al. Fletcher and E. Stanley Hall. 

Berry : Arthur Gilbert, 7 London Stieet, Norwich. 
Proposed by George J. Ski]) per, F. 31. Simpson and A\ . 
Henry AA'hite. 

Bktham Arthur Archer, 39 Bedford Square, AV.C.l. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson. TlKunas B. AA'hinnev 
and Henry 31. Flctelu'r. 


Blooaifield : AA’illiam Swanson Read, Gisborne, N. 
Zealand Proposed by Percy B. Tubbs, Sir Charles 
Rut hen and the Council. 

Broad : (tordon Leslie, O.B.E., 31. C., 18 Aleaduw 
Bank, Chorlton-cnm-Hardy, Alanchestei. Proposed 
by Sir Henry Tanner, AA'alter Pott and R. J. Allison. 
C\BLE: Charles John, 23 Great Elms Road. Bromley, 
Kent. Proposed by A. G. R. Alackenzie, John C. T. 
Alurray and Robert Atkinson. 

C\rr: Gerald AIosman, 31.B.E., Hiawatha, New South 
Head R(jad, Rose Bay. Sydney. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson. 31 a uric e E. AA'ebb and E. Stanley Hall. 

C ASHMORE : Franc I', AIilton. 18 London Street, AV.2. 
Proposed by Ernest B. Glanfield, A. Dunbar Smith 
and F. AVmton Newman. 

Chirman : Noel iNcjEimoix, 45 Lincoln Avenue, Alontreal, 
Canada, Proposed by Robeit Atkinson. Henry 31. 
Fletcher and E. Stanley Hall. 

Christian ; FreI'Erick Fisher, 98 Newrv Street. North 
Fitzroy, Alel bourne. Proposed by the Council. 
Cundall : Philip Henry. 13 Je^mond Avenue. Hilton 
Park, Prestwich, Lanes. PlopG^ed by Robert Atkin 
'^on, f'^aac Taylor and Paul Ogden. 

Oavies 1>avid Owen Harris, " 3Iaengw;vn. Knoll 
Avenue. Swansea. Proposed by Arthur Stratton. 
8idnev Tatchell and Glendinning Aloxham. 

D wiEs : \Vit.liam George. 94 .Jesmond Avenue. Bradford. 
Volks. Proposed by W. IVilliamson, Frank H. 
Shayler and Erie Morley 

Leak : Frank Tw y dale. 9 Haycroft Road. Brixton Hill, 
>.W. Piopo.sed l^y Fiank T. Verity, (George Horn- 
blower and F. AVmton Newman. 

Dkaffin: AIalcolm Keith. King Edward Avenue. 

Ejj^om. Auckland, N. Zealand. Proposed b^' Robert 
Atkinson, Her belt M iggleswoith and Ernest Newton. 
Fdgkcumbe : John Haroed. Hamilton, Waikato, Auck- 
land, N. Zealand. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
tk (Ulbert Scott. A. K.A.. and Henry 31. Fletcher. 
Fini h : CeIffoRD Horace. Lor<l Strict, Roseville, Sydney. 
N.S.W Proposed by Ri'bert Atkinson. Honry M 
Fletcher and E. Stanley Hall. 

Fopd : Thomas Fkanh is FAd >/ oh ] Fi ‘^( n < ai > 1919]. 30 
Hanover Park. Peckham. vS.E. 15. Propo■^ed by 
\V A. I'ltrsyth. H. B. Cre^well ami H. P. ik 3Iaulo. 
Frater : Robert. 7 Bank Street. Greenock. N. B. Pro- 
])osed by F. H. Tiilloc'i. N. Fitzsimon.s and Jame.s 
Loch head. 

(tEntry; Ei'gar Charles, c i» 3Iessi&. Grindlay A Co.. 
54 Parliament Sticet. S.W. Proposed by Robeit 
Atkinson. 3Iauiicc Webb and E. Stanley Hall. 
(iRKENisii: Frank Eggar. Karori. AVelUngton, N. 

Zealand, PropC'sed by Robert Atkinson, Herbeit 
Wiggleswoith and Ernest Newton, 

ORiLimox : Hugh Cress well. Queen Street, Aucklaml. 
N. Zealand. Proposed by IL^beit Atkinson, Herbert 
AViggles worth and Ernest X'ewton. 

Hamilton : Robert Bell, c o Architectural Association. 
34 Bedford Square, W.C, Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson. Henry 31. Fletcher and E. Stanley Hall. 
Ha.nnafokd : Leonard Gordon. 29 3Iathesoii Road. 
West Kensingtim, W. Proposed by Sir Edwm Lutyens. 
A.R.A.. AV. Edwaid Riley and Arnold Thornely. 
Hardy: Pnii.ir. 77 45 A'lew Point Ciescent, Jasper 
Avenue. Edmonton. Canada. Propioscd by Robert 
Atkinson, J. J. Joass and (Jet>ifry Lucas, 
lit* LB ROW : Alirei) Ernest. 13 Cowper Road. Hanwell. 
AV 7. Proposed by PiNjtos.-or A. E. Riehardson. C. 
Lovett Gill and AAk Henry AVhite. 

Hubbard; Philif AVaddington, 31. A.. 112 Feiichurch 
v'treet. E.C.3. Proposed by (ieorge Hubbard, John 
W. Sim})Son and Professor A. E. Richardson. 

Irwin : Leighton Francis, 39 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson. 3fanrice E AA'ebb 
jud G Gilbert Scott, A.R A. 
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Frkueeick. Yateley Lod^e Cutta^^^*, ^'atelt'v, 
Hants. Proposed Ijv Alfred Cox, Fiank K. Smee and 
W. Bevaii. 

.1 EATER : William Baviil “ WYiona," Wucdstoek Street. 
Mayfield. Newcastle, N.S.\V. Proposed by 1). Bat- 
clay Niven. Hcniy M. Fletclier and E. Stanley Hedl 

Jeffreys: H\k(.>ld ^IrnTox. Rylstcm Lodge. London 
Road, Maldon. Essex. Prupo>ed by Robeit Atkiii'^on 
Wykeliam Chancellor and Henry M. Fletcher. 

Jewell : Harry Herbert. 12 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, AV.C. Proposed by A. Dunbar Smith, 
Sidney K. Oieenslade and Owen C. Little. 

JnXEs : OwEX CAMPBELL, Skinners' Hall, J Dowgate 
Hill, E.C. Piopo''ed by Arthur Bio m held, Leonaid 
Stokes and Henry T. Hare. 

Lee : Robert Arthur, Bank Street. Meadowbank, 
N.S.W., Austialid. Piopo''ed by Rc'ibert Atkin''<'n, 
Henry 31. Fletcher and E Stanley Hall. 

Lisle : Bertram Epwix, 7 Observatory Road. East 
Sheen. S.W. 14. Proposed by Henry T Hare, Henry 
31. Fietchei and C. Wontner Smith. 

3[cKex^zie : John ChaklK", oO Knigseourt Road, Stieat- 
ham. S.W. lb. Propo=-ed by Geoige Watt. J. A. 
Allan and A, 3Iai shall 3Iackenzie, 

Maclavrin: Robert William. P.O. Box 284, Gisborne. 
N. Zealand. Proposed b}" Percy B. Tubbs, A 
Saxon Snell and the ('ouncil. 

M( Michael : Alastair 3Iar-^hall, 31. A., Commereial 
Bank House, Callander, Perthshire. Proposed by 
Walter S. A. Gordon. James S. Gib^^on and Ht-rbeit 
MYgglesworth. 

M vi^EY : Samuel Reginald, 8S Pitt Street Sydne>, 
N.S.W. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Henry 31 
Fletcher and E. Stanley'' Hall. 

Ma'^sea' : Horace Lovelt,, 9 Gowei Street, W.C.l. Pro- 
posed by Ptobert Atkin<on, Maurice Webb and E. 
Stanley Hall. 

Ma'^ters : William EwAicr. 8 i.eeside Crescent, C- older ^ 
< rreen, N.\V. Propo.>sed by Frank T. Verity, John 
Murray and Edmund Wimperis 

Meldrum ; Percy Hayman, 34 Cartwright Garden.^, 
W.C.l. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Percy B. 
Tubb^ and Aithur J. Davis. 

Natusch ; Stanley', 27 Tanza Road. N. W.8. Proposed 
by Rubert Atkinson, Henry 31. Fletcher and E 
Stanley Hall. 

A'i>bet : Alec, 87 Avenue Terrace, Vork. I'rupo^ed be 
\Valter H. Brieiley, John Watson and F. W. Dijs. 

Nowland : Ray'mond Clare, Ashtield, vSyduey, N.S.A\',^ 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Hem y 31. Fletcher and 
E. Stanley Hall. 

OPiE : Arnold 3Iostyn. Azalea Stieet, Piu-peet Adelaide, 
South Australia. Propor^ed by Robert Atkin^'Cii, 
3Iaurice Webb anel E. Stanley Hall. 

Pilditch : Philip Hafiold. 31\ itlel)eiry. W'est End 
Avenue, Pinner. Proposed by Thos. E. (’(jllcutt, 
Edam T. Hall and E. Stanle\ Hall 

Reid : (Jordon Stuaiit. c o The Ai chitectur ai Associate m. 
33 Bedford Si^uaie. W'.C.l. Pi o posed hv iLJ'cit 
Atkinson, Henry M, Elctcher and E. Stanlt \ Hall. 

ReidY' : Ednaard Danill. Te Kainga," Keliiiaiua 

Avenue, Herne Bay, Auckland, N.Z. Piopi^^cd b\ 
Robert Atkinson, 3Iau]ioe AVobb and E Stanley Hail. 

Huind ; J vmls Ellcbv, b Victoria Terrace, Imciness. 
Proposed by A. 31arbhali Mackenzie, J. A. O Allan 
and Alexander Ross. 

Ruwald : Cyril C., Palmer Street, Chats wood, >ydney, 
Australia. Proposed by Robert .Vtkinsem, Henry 
M. Fletcher and E. Stanley Hail. 

SvLL: Frederick, co The Architectural Association, 
35 Bedford Square, AV.C. Proposed by Robeit 
Atkinson, 3Iaurice 3Vebb and E. Stanley Hall, 

Savege : Oliver Frederick, c o 3Iessrs. Adams, LittU 
and Wood, Hong Kong. Proposed by James S. 
Gibson, ,E. Guv Dav ber and Walter S \ (.orJon. 


Saiart_: Jack Sro< klr, '* Rob Kuv. 31idcile Street, 
South Kensington, Sydney. N.S.W. Proposed by 
Pobert Atkinson, 31auiice 'Webb and E. Stanley Hall. 

^\!AR^ : ItoY Archibald. 43 Hawthoin (d'ove. Ha\\thoin, 
\ict(.)iia, Australia. Projiosed bv iLJjcit Atl\in''Oii. 
Maurice Webb and E Stanlc\ Hall. 

>i>uzA : W’alter Ki>\\ard Dh, 2p M'nud\ilh- Road. 
Goldcis (<rcen, NA\ . Piopft^ed by Sir Edwin LutAciis. 
A. R A., Charlc.s E ^aindcll and Rohoit Atkinson. 

Stephen'^on : Arthur Grmrgl, 2 3Jimm-' End. South 
3Iimm'', 31iddh‘sc\. Proposed by Robert Atkiri-'on. 
Maurice Webb and E. Stanley Hall. 

'<rE\ LNsox • liny Kexxlih. 3Iandt'\ ille Hall, Ck-ndon 
Road. Toorak, \ ictuna, Au'-tialia. Proposed bv 
Robeit Atkinson. 3Iaiuicc W ebb and (1. Gilbert Scott. 

Src)DDAUT. Robert William, 19 Eairlawn Avciuie. 
Chiswick, Wh4. Propo-ed hy S. B. Rus^Ldl, Heni v A 
Saul and the Council. 

b axner ' Eim, ar Ai.i.an^ D avey, 18 Hesteiccnnbe Avt nue. 
Muustei Road. Fulham. S.A\'.c>. Propiiseil I.a Robci i 
Atkin'^on, Henry K. Fletcher and E. Stanlev Hall. 

Thomas: Percy Edward, G.B.E.. ('> 7* 8t. John 

Square, Cardiif. Prupo-ed hy Haiiy T< ather. 
< leorge E. Halliday and Lennox Robertson. 

Thom vs • St anley KntoHt. Castle VitMc. Usk, M<minouth- 
'^hire. Proposed by Robert Atkiii'-iui. Alauro-* 
WYbb and E. Stanley Hall. 

luRNER: Donald K., Abbot^^ford, Sydiu v, Australia 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson. 3Iauriie W'ehb and 
E. Stanley Hail. 

WJ:bb : Kenneth Edward. Kent Road, Ruse Bav. 
Sydney, N.S.Wh Proposed by E. (dry Daw her and 
the (Council. 

White : Jame- Hodge, Albert Lodee. Albert Place. W.n 
P roposed bv Robert Atkiiisom 31aurice E Webb 
and E. Stanley Hall. 

\\ iLKES : Ikancis Hilton. B.Areh., Hyrneham, 
Brantford, Ontario. Canada. Pro])osed by Robeii 
Atkinson, Henry 31. Fletcher and E. Stanley Hall. 

Williamson John WLallace, 94 Devizes Koad. Sal]>- 
bury. Proposed by Lt -Col. Edw. J. Bridges. o.B.E.. 
and the Council. 

W < »n dhi.>use : Irancis Percy 3[akk. Southmead. 
Wimbledon Park, S.Wh Pro])Osed bv Robert Atkin- 
son, Henry 31. Fletcher and E. Stanley Hall. 

WvAXr: Leslie Herbekt WJlliaai, (>9 Tierney Road. 
Stivatham Hill, S.Wh2. Proposed bv RobtuT Atkux-' 
-'ll. 3Iauuce \\\‘b}* and E. StanGv Hail 


General Meeting^, Monday, 16th February 
i he sE\ EXTH GEXEKAL 3IEKJTNG (b)i(linary) nt 
the Session 1010-20 will be lieM 3i()\DA3G Ifirn FEH- 
HLAH\, 192U, at S ii.n. for the following piirposccs : — 

To Kvd ibe 31iniiteH ol tie 31ceimg luld 3 IoihU\. 2Tid 
Ft*l)niaiv, fonmdiy to admit Menibei*. .0 tending fm tin 
fii-t time -inee tlieii elediun 

J’o lead the follow ing P<t pei : 

THE FUTURE OK AHUHITEUJ’UKAL EDIJWTIOX 
By IWuL \\h\Ti:uuc)U'-u. F.S.A. [ F. |. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

Bv Paul Waterhouse. M.A.Oxon., F.S.A. [ F .]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th February, 1920. 

I T is sometimes considered elegant to preface or conclude an address on education by a suggestion 
that etymologically the word education means not to put knowledge into the youne, but to draw 
it forth. I shall not use this text ; for the simple reason that education means nothing of the kind. 
It does literally mean, of course. “ drawing out," but not in the sense of inviting babes and sucklings 
to air their ignorance among their elders. The Eomans, who after all are the best judges of a Latin 
word, understood by it either the leading forth or training of a^yoimg farm animal, or more metaphoric- 
ally, the leading forth of the young of mankind out of pristine ignorance into knowledge. 

There i^, to tell the truth, very little profit in defining education, for however you define it you 
ultimately come up against the use of the word ‘‘ interest,” of which no definition is po-->ible. The pro- 
cess of teaching is merely that of shortening the process of absorption by the pupil. The teachers shorten 
or facilitate the process of absorption in two ways — fii>t, by placing the facts to be abr^-orhed within 
easy reach of the pupil, and, secondly, by stimulating hi^ appetite for the facts. This stimulation can 
be effected by prizes, by the rod, by competition, or by simple personal appeal ; but in every case the 
ultimate form which the appetite takes is interest. We could talk all the evening about the meaning 
of interest, but without much advantage, for. as far as I knoAv, it i^ absolutely imdefinable. The word 
describes by the cleverest of Eoman similitudes the most mysterious of human faculties, the very 
mainspring of mental life. 

The teaching of art differ^ from the teaching of science. Architecture is a science and an art. 
It therefore demand- teaching of the two kinds. Some people will aver that you cannot teach an art, 
others that the teaching of art is solely a matter of elicitation. In fact, these latter are nearly at one 
vdth the folk I have just alluded to who say that education is the drawing out of that which is already 
in the pupil. But it probably is true that the difference between the teaching of art and the teaching 
of science >im}»ly lies in this — that in teaching a science you lay before the pupil facts which he is to 
store and use for himself as fact-, whereas in teaching art you lay, it is true, facts before the pupil, 
but fact> which he is to digest and to reproduce in his own form. I find that 1 am alway> coming 
round, in thoughts on eilucation, to Bacon’s parable of the ant, the bee, and the spider. The ant that 
accumulates and neatly stores, the spider who seemingly produces from his unassisted inside yard- of 
original weaving, and the bee who both receives and gives — receives pollen, gives honey and the 
honeycomb. Bacen's u<e of his parable is not exactly ours at this moment, but it serves our turn. 
The learning of science is like the accumulation practised by the ant. The ant and the learner of 
science have to receive and store certain things as they find them — immutable laws of mathematic.-, 
apparently immutable laws of }>hysics. The learner of art has no less to collect facts, but it is the 
business of his training, the business of his life, to give back those facts as honey. If a man attempt-, 
as many architects have done, to go into the honey-producing business without the ])reliminary visit- 
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to flower after flower he becomes a spider. This is ]iot merely rambling on my part. I have brought 
myself by these in-eot studies to the main theme of my addre:^^. The bu-ine'^s of all of u> who are 
pledged to the fine task of architectural education is the enuhing underfoot of spider^. 

It will be of interest to me, if not to my hearers, to review very briefly the course of architectural 
education in the past half century. Before issii men entered the }*rofe->ion >olely through tht* medium 
of pupilage ; or, rather, I should say that before that date pupila.ue was the only accredited te^t of a 
man's having been educated a^ an architect. I have an impre->ion that our Iii'^titute virtually insisted 
Oil evidence of articles before admitting a candidate to election Associate, [\rany hard things have 
been <aid about pupilage a means of education, and many of the-ehard thing- have betm deserved, 
A pupil's master had, in most ease-, the best of reason^ h^r withholding from his pujal any full measure 
of what we now understand by education. If the oflice was a ^mall one the pupil was often kept at 
the begiiiiiing to menial ta-ks and promoted at the end to re-pon-ibilitie- for which he wa- unripe. If 
the office wa- large — the working place of -ome great man— the pu})il humd himself one of a herd of 
-cholar- whose remoteness from the actual main-prings of operation wa- such as to give them very 
little touch with the actualities of production and procedure, ^till, between these extreme- there 
were, as many men still living know, -cores^ perha})- hundreds, of honest artists who gave to the young 
men under their charge careful training, good advice, \ aluable ex}>erienGe, true friendship, and, to 
end all, a start in life. 

But the Institute saw that educdtion in architecture must on no account be left to the haphazard 
vdiim of the collectors of premium-. It ^determined to e-tablish the te-t of examination-. Beginning 
with the tliin end of a very excellent Acedge they invited candidates to a voluntary examimition, and 
the invitation wa- not very widely accepted. To this -ucceeded in Issg the obligatory examination, 
without }*assiiig which no a-i>irant was to be admitted to the Associateslii}*. The examination was not 
competitive, no order of merit was accorded to the competitors, but it was dowered in memory of the 
late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel with a prize for the best candidate of the year. What the establishment of 
that obligatory te^t ha- meant to the present generation of elder architects it is diflicult to say : one 
thing it certainly initiated — a race of architectural teachers. In saying this I am not unmindful of the 
fact that certain Profe-sor-hips in Architecture had already been established. It renniins true that 
training on definite uniform lines was yet to come. In other word-, sy-tematised architectural educa- 
tion began, if not to walk, at least to toddle. 

Probably the hardest thing that can be said about those -mall begiiming- of forty years ago is that 
they led to the birth of the crammer, and here I come to a digre--ion on crammers. Crammer is a 
cruel word and doe- someone an inju-tice every time it is u^ed. It implies a teacher who supplies a 
pupil with a certain load of fact- and who succeeds in so attaching this load to the ]>upil that he can 
carry it for a certain number of days and succe-sfully unload it on a givtm day. The word, of cours(‘, 
also imj)lies that the loaded one carries hi- burden, so to speak, on the lid ()f hi< brain, and that when 
once it ha- been ca-t off, the intellect of the bearer becomes immune from the load or only retains 
such traces of its ingredients <is have no effect on his mentality. 

Now it is obviom, of cour-e, that cramming is only a ([ue-lion of degree. Every teacher is a 
crammer in the sen-e that he helps to ladle into the taught -ome things which the taught would not, 
by the mere action of hi- own appetite, ab-^orl) or evcai think of as food. But if there are men who 
re illymake a livingout of feeding young iniiah witli nieatwhich the ^muiiginind- discharge at examiners 
in an undige-ted condition, whore doi-- the fault lie I 0b\'i(ju-ly and wholly with examineis. There 
can be no pos.-iblo excuse at any time for holding examination- in any subject anywhere on -ucli lines 
that candidates can pass by the mere emission of undigested facts or figures. If an examination 
cannot test knowledge it had better not te-t anything. 

To return to the Institute and it- regard for (‘ducation. Its Charter of ls87 took })owers for the 
increa-ingof it- examination -y-teiii l»y e-tabli-hing the now’ w'ell-know'ii progre-sive tests know'n as the 
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Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations. It is one of the Englishman's outstanding 
characteristics to defile his own nest. It is not mere modesty which induces him to carry this dirty 
habit to a fine art. We abuse everything which is national and everybody whom we have placed in 
poAver. Xaturally, it seems, we shrink from praising our oAvn goods among strangers of other countries, 
other tovuis, other professions than ours. It almost appears at the present moment as if the only 
single subject on which Britons haA’e a united and patriotic pride i^ the character -of the Prince of Wales. 
I mention this tendency of ours because it is sometimes nece?^^ary to inquire when we launch into an 
attack whether Ave are really going to mean what Ave are going to say. or Avhether Ave are simply 
intending from force of habit to AAipe our boots once more on the poor old nest. 

Thi> i>. a preface to my deliberate announcement that the Eoyal Institute of Briti^sh Architects in 
1SS7 did a A*ery fine and A^ery disinterested thing. It Avas foreseeing, too, and far-seeing. It laid doAA’n 
the frameAvork of a structure Avhich Avas in a ^hort AA’hile to exceed even h> designers' expectations. I 
might change the metaphor and say that it became the mother of a child aa'Iio Avas in thirty years to 
be old enough and strong enough to forget and rather despise hi^ parent. I quite fail to see AA’hy aa'O 
^^hould OA'erlook or conceal the plain facts of this case. The Institute set out to ” obtain for all those 
entering the Profe^^sioii a >A>tematic course of education." Those are the Institute's gaa’ii printed 
Avords. To those Avords she added that this education AA'as to be tested by progressive examinations 
the passing of AAdhch " should form the primary qualification for admission to its class of Associates.*’ 
I cannot recall those days of the initiation of our examination system Avithout a tribute to the orga- 
nising skill, the driAung force and the AA'ise foreknoAAdedge of an old friend whom Ave happily com- 
memorate in the name of one of our examination prizes — the late Arthur bates. 

I want to make a short suiwey of the scope of the ProgressiA'e Examinations. Let me. before I 
do so. estimate for a moment AA'hat it AA as that our fathers' generation did AA'hen they made the principle 
of a qualifying examination obligatory. It Avas in truth an unselfish deed that they wrought, and 
though the Institute may feel bashful about praising the Institute, no modesty need prevent a genera- 
tion from acknoAA'ledging what it owes to the generosity of the generation behind it. In those days 
pupilage reigned supreme as the accepted method of gentlemanly entry to the profession. The scale 
of premiums A'aried AAUth the position or demanding powers of the principal, Something ajiproaching 
£100 a year Avas not an unusual sum in a good ofiice. and though the pupil AA'as a drag on AA^ork 
in his first year, he became in his second equal to doing sufficient tracing to make his time AA^orth 
something, and in his third and fourth he AA'as good enough to liaA e been AA'orth. if unarticled, 15s., £1 
or 25s. by Avay of salary. It is clear therefore that, alloAAung for the existence of duffers, an architect 
who kept an average of three pupils going for four years each made from £250 to £800 a year out of 
pupil-taking. This gain, in the interests of the education of the future race, our forerimners AA'ere 
prepared to risk, and, as it has tumed out. they not only risked but lost. For nowadays, thanks to 
the educational facilities Avhich Avere the direct result of the establishment of the Examinations, and 
particularly of the threefold progressive tests, it is common enough for a young man to get him>t‘lf 
trained at a school from the start and to delay entry into an office till a time AAdien he i'^ more likely 
to deman<l a salary than to pay a premium. 

The ProgressWe Examinations consist, as Ave all knoAV. of the Preliminary, tlu^ Intermediate and 
the Final, Th(‘ Preliminary is no more tlian a test of general school education plu> a minimum 
knoAvledge of draughtsmanshi}). A\ e naturally accept certificates or examination^ of a large numl^er of 
recognised LTiiA’ersities, collt‘gi*s and sclmols a'> the equiA'alent of the geiuu*al portion of our examination, 
and \V(‘ alloAv camlidates to submit eA'idencesof their past perforniance> in the AA'ay of draAving. AA'hich, 
if consideiasl satisfactory, exiaiq^t them also from the t('cliiiical })art of the te^t. Tlu' meanings of tliL 
Preliminary Examination ami of our reCogni>ed exemptions therefrom are, first, that Ave inu^t on a 
reasonabk* standard of grounding m History. ( leograpliy. Litei\iture. iMatheimitics and Science: second, 
that AA'e call for at lea'-t '>ome aa itne>s to the a])p}icant*s laquM-)! ])eingable to draAA': and third, that Ave 
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very thankfully acknoyiedge the ability of most decent secondary schools to e(iiiip a candidate with 
all that we ask for at this stage. 

The Intermediate Examination brings the candidate to grips with the realitie'^ of architectural 
study. I choose the word study deliberately, for it is the aim of this test, a^ of the Final Examination, 
to make sure not only that the candidate can answer questions, but that he shall have spent a reasonable 
period of time in steady work. It is to tins end that our regulation demand the production of 
Testimonies of Study. Of what those Testimonies of Study consist niu:>t member^ of this audience 
know full well. It enough here to state that nominally they consist of eight sheets of halt double 
elejdiant. two of which represent the orders, two more contain measured work, one deak with ornament, 
and the three remaining represent carpentry and other construction. In regard to the^<‘ the Institute 
i" reasonable, and inasmuch as the whole object of these testinionie> is to prove that there has been 
on the part of the candidate practical exercise in architectural subject-, we alloAv certain work done 
in the Eoyal Academy School and in the Architectural As^^ociation School to be accepted in lieu of the 
standard requirements. The written part of the examination, which occu}>ie^ three day^, consists of 
two papers on styles, history, and features, two upon construction, practical and theoretical, and a 
fifth paper, the -ubject of which optional, giving the candidate the choice of >peciali-iiig in a 
rudimentary Avay in Architectural History. Mathematics and Mechanics or Elementary Design. 

I want to leas e imcon>idered for the moment the A ery important system of exemption- from the 
Intermediate Examination and to pa— on to a vieAv of the Final and its ^cope. In thi- te>t. as in the 
[♦reA'ious one. great importance i- attached to the AA'ork Avhich ha> to be -ubmitted before the candidate 
is admitted to -.it for the Avritteii and oral examination. \aturally this final te^t concerns it-elf A'ery 
largely A\Tth the question of design. Ea'ciw six month- the Institute publishes -ubject- on which, or 
rather on a choice of Avhich, the candidates may Avork. and each candidate ]>efore admission to the 
examination has to -ubmit four designs of >ufhcient meiit to be aj)proA'ed by the Board of Architectural 
Education. In addition to the-e deAgns— in Avliich a certain latitude is alloAved to prize Avinners in 
tile Institute Design competitions, and to students of the Boyal Academy— each candidate has to offer 
an original thesis on a hir^torical. scientific or aesthetic subject kindred to architecture. In the examina- 
tion it:?elf the merely catechetical portion is limited to hygiene, materiak, construction, and professional 
practice, the greater part of the time — three days in fact — being deA oted to the actual working out of 
an original design on a set -ubject. 

It Avill be seen that this examination i^^ distinctly -up[)lemental to the Internie<liat<^ test — a 
fulfilniPiit of it, so to speak, and that it is de>tiiied to be a criterion, .is far a- -iich a criterion i- a 
po->ibility, of a candidate's full poAA ers as an artist in de-ign. a -[lecialist in con-triiction and a man of 
business. It is often argued that you cannot examine an artist in art — it is for that matt e*r al-o argued 
that you cannot teach art The aiir^Aver to the latter argument i- that if you cannot teach art -ome men 
can certainly learn it, and to the tirst that though no examination can plunih the depth^ of the un- 
fathomable or measure the heights of the sublime, it can certainly slam the doni on tla>-e who -how 
that they liaA^e neither depths nor laTghts in their con>titution. 

To return to the Interme<iiate. 'I’he In^titute, true to it- jiolicy ot as-istmg ratla*r than em- 
barra-sing the student, and anxious liy (‘Very means in its jjower to promote and ('iicourage the means of 
(‘diicatioii, has A'ery Avisely decreed that the courses of certain aauw carefully selected school- -hould lie 
accepted as substitutes for the pas-ing of this Examination. Without going through the complete 
li-t of tliese schools it is enough to mention a^ example- the Architectural Association of London and 
the Architectural Schools of the LTiiversities of London, Liv(‘rpool and Manch(‘-ter. Th(‘ Institute's 
hold on the qualifications of these recognised courses is secured hy the A'erdict- of extermil oxainineis 
or A’isitors. These examiners are for the most jiart memhers of the Board of Architectural Education, 
or if not are per>ons in Avhose judgment on the subject of standard the Board can plac(‘ entire confidencix 

I haA^e pur[)Osely run through this brief synopsis of our Examination system in the most cursory 
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way because the information is all easily accessible in our printed publications, and because I want to 
devote the remainder of my time to some consideration of the future. I hope it will be understood 
that though I hold official position as Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, I now speak 
a^ an individual. There are no party pohtics in architecture, and there is therefore no obligation 
of loyalty to any particular line of opinion. I believe these matters are so important that it is necessar}" 
for every one who ha:> had the opportunity of giving thought to them to express his views without 
any hic\>. 

The whole objects of the Examination system as fostered and controlled by this Institute are first 
to make sure that sound education is going on in the country, and secondly to make sure that only those 
who have successfully learned architecture are admitted as Associates of our body. 

A'ou will notice that I have used the word “ learned *’ imtead of ‘‘ been educated/* There is an 
important distinction here. The Institute has owed and will continue to owe incalculable thanks, on 
behalf of architecture, to the personnel of the teaching profession. That profession has grown up in our 
own lifetime, and has been recruited almost exclusively from the men who owed their own education, 
directly or indirectly, to the Examination system. Their knowledge of the difficulties, opportunities 
and circumstances which beset the teaching of architecture are very great, and the presence of many 
of their number on the Board of Education is of the highest possible Amlue. Xow it always has to be 
remembered, and it is very easily forgotten, that learning is a much more important thing than teaching. 
Teaching is nothing more, in it:? noblest development, than an aid to learning. I mention this rather 
elementary fact became there is abroad a school of thought which insists that the class of education a 
man receives is of more importance than the class of knowledge he ha-? obtained by learning, I say 
without reservation that I do not care where a man ha^? been educated or how he has been educated so 
long as he know'-. 

Having said this, I wish to appear to contradict it by saying also that I am no enemy whatever to 
the schoolishness of schools. Some critics have suggested that in some of the more flourishing seats of 
architectural learning there is too academic a spirit, that the work produced is too much of one type, 
and that the actual designing i^ in a groove of too great similarity. This I admit I do not fear in the 
least — in fact, I believe that those who fear it most are forgetting what is the nature of arcliitecture. 

Nor, of course, is there anything to be said by me or any sensible person against the multiplication 
of architectural schools. The more the better— if they are all good. So long as it is remembered that 
a school is primarily a place in which to learn, and only secondarily a place in which to teach, we can 
continue to give as we do unqualified thanks for the great benefits they have rendered and are con- 
tinually rendering to the standard of knowledge among young practising architects. 

An interesting and most encouraging sign of our present condition in connection with architectural 
education is the growth of a strong and very divergently expressed enthusiasm on the subject of reform. 
It is rather difficult when voice'^ clamour from every side in tones of violent disagreement to be in 
sympathy with ail the clamourers. but hi spite of this difficulty I am tempted to lay claim to such 
sympathy ; for the clamour covers, in all it< manifestations, that wholesome energy which is the 
mainspring of progre-;^. From one quarter there comes the insistent suggestion that Avhat is needed 
tor the enlargement of educational growth is the abolition of the stranglehold of the E.LB.A., and it 
is contended by this group of believers that the whole control of the examining system should be in the 
hands of the L niversities. To do thi'' group justice. I do not suppose they really intMii to t'xclude from 
the controlling bodit‘s a certain school of archit<‘cture which won its way to pre-eminence before some 
of the said LTiiversities were born, and Avliich is certainly not behind them in standard of excellence. 
Others insist that examination can only b(^ fairly conducted by professional teachers : some, I believe, 
maintain that a student should only be examined by his own teachers. By some it is felt that the 
Institute should do its utmost to prolong the period of study, and as a consequence should delay the age 
of entering the profession. All these contentions can, I think, be cleared of those elements which are 
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foreign to the real point of is^ue. and can be boiled down to what many people would call reform, but 
wliich I should prefer to call by a different name. The word reformation implies one of some sort in 
the person or body to be reformed. For myself I can see no vice whatever in the prevailing system. 
All that it suffers from i^ the old familiar nursery ailment of growing pains. The education system is 
becoming a big boy — a very big boy by now, and what is needed is nothing more than an adjustment 
in order to bring the machinery of his existence into line with the facts of his new condition^. The 
call for a more intimate participation in the examination system, the demand for greater '>timulus to 
higher education, the wish for a wider territorial extension of the benefits of such education can all, I 
think, be met by very simple devices of organization. One clamour I hope will never be met — the 
voice, I mean, of those who desire that the body which started the educational im})rovement which 
superseded mere pupilage should abandon its interest in education and should hand the keys of entry 
to its own body over to other institution-. 

The Board of Education in Architecture mu-t be strengthened, enlarged, so as to be repre-entative 
of all the national interests which concern themselves with architectural education, and made capable of 
securing the services of every human and national force which cares about its ends ; but it must remain 
a body appointed or invited by the E.I.B.A., it miut jealou-ly and zealously serve the interests of the 
Institute in excluding unsuitable men from membership, and it must or :-hould be the permanent 
national force in the control of the examination system. How i- all this to be carried out *? In the 
first place the bonds which at present unite our Board to the teaching bodie> of the country must be 
enlarged. This can be done vfithout any lo;-s of dignity by the In-titute and with a great increase of 
prestige. Every large recognised school, recognised I mean in our technical -on-e. -hould have repre- 
sentation on the Board. Similarly there should be on the Board >uch repiv-entation a^ we may be 
able to invite, and to -ecure all national bodies interested in our work. AYe should not. I think, shrink 
from inviting the Education Offices of England and Scotland, the Eoyal Academy and the older 
Univer:^itie- to help us by the presence of their nominees. The Coimcil here would retain the right of 
electing from our Erstitute the main body of the Board, but the effect of the enlargement in the direc- 
tions mdicated would be to make it national as well as professional in character. 

Obviously and very rightly a Board of this increased size and rather changed mentality would be 
administrative and deliberative rather than executive, and it would remit the functions of detailed 
control to a sub-committee largely composed of teaching members of the Board, whose duties, however, 
would be strictly controlled by the Board itself. They would in fact be responsible to the Board. Xo 
one knows at this moment how far the State itself may take interest in and give aid to architectural 
education ; but it is well to keep such possibilities in view, and it is clear that^the State could only 
welcome the appearance of an authority which by its power and its widespread constituents is ready to 
be the proper channel for any State help — I don’t merely mean money — that may be forthcoming. 

I make this suggestion with full knowledge of the criticisms that may assail it, and am prepared to 
hear that I am treading on dangerous ground. No ground is dangerous to those who know how to 
tread, and I want to see our Institute slip forward boldly to let the world know that she is visibly 
well as actually the presiding force in education for our profession. 

As for our relationship to the schools, I propose, as you see, to strengthen it by a more real 
admission of the schools to representation. \Ve have been asked to give the schools greater rein by 
according recognition such as will exempt students not only from our Intermediate Examinations, ))ut 
also from our Final Examination, This cannot wholly be done. The schools ask too much when th«‘V 
demand, even under limitation-, that we should consider any man as qualified for our A><-ociate-liip 
without having examined him ourselves in any degree whatever. The most reasonable compromise in 
regard to this point would bf* a.- follows. Some of u- are hoping that the ])rofessional ])art of our Filed 
Examination should be enlarged into something more real than it is at presi-nt. Our idea iYthat no 
student should be considered pas.-ed for A>:^ociatediip until he ha,^ (obtained two certificates — one in the 
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artistic and trcliuieal side of Ins craft and the other in the professional, and that he sliould be allowed 
to pass first whichever of tlie^^e two departments of test his own circumstances dictate as most con- 
venient. If, therefore, any school^ arrive at such a condition of supremacy as to be worthy of obtaining 
for their students exemption from a large part of oiiv Final Examination, it should be possible to arrange 
that the In::.titute, while always continuing to hold its own examinations, should grant such a measure 
of exemption to the students of selected schools as would not abrogate its own power of saying the final 
word as to a candidate's fitness. The Institute, in fact, might say to the schools something of this 
kind : Our examination is now of two parts — the tecimicai and the professional. We will not grant 
to any other body than ourselves the right of passing applicants in the professional test ; that is our 
affair, and we are the best and the sole judges of it. With regard to the technical part of our qualifying 
examination, we are wilhng (subject to such safeguards as at present protect our exemptions from the 
Intermediate Examination) to recognise as qualifying for exemption certain advanced courses and 
examination^ of selected miiversities and schools, subject always to this proviso — that our examining 
body must in every case be judges of the standard reached in design. Wy own view on this particular 
subject, which has already been the subject of friendW debate between the Board of Architectural 
Education and the Council, is that the Institute might retain its essentially necessary hold on the design 
test ^\dt]lout imisting that the design examination should be conducted on the Institute premise:5. In 
fact, I imagine that it might be possible for a school pupil of a school ” recognised for the Final 
Examination to pa^> the whole of hi^ exemption test on the school or university premEes. except that 
he would necessarily have in pa>s the Professional Examination at the Institute, and that his exemption 
on the technical side would not be obtainable until the In-titute had pas-ed the draivifujs produced by 
him in the design test at hi> university or school. 

A word should here be said about the control on the 'standard of the >ehoois which the Listitute 
should continue to exercEe. At present thib hold ib bCeured by the fact that in the first place no 
school i- admitted to " recognition " rank except after a special inspection by members of the Board 
of Architectural Education, and secondly, the cuurseb and examination^ on which the recognition is 
based are constantly under the eye of external examiners, ail of whom are either appointed or nominated 
by the Board, or otherwise in touch with it. That hold, if I may so term the very amicable relationship 
at present prevailing, will need to be strengthened and systematised. It ib at least probable that the 
existing arrangement as regards external exa miners will be suitably supplemented by the appointment 
of inst)ectors. The reasons for this I need not enter into, especially as tlie point, which is a purely 
adminibtrative one, may be brought out in the debate which follows my paper. 

I realEe that I have spoken at tedious length. The fault is not so much mine a- that of the vast- 
ness of the subject. There are many esb eiitial topicb which I have not touched. It does not follow 
that I have forgotten their importance. Improvement of the syllabus : the personnel of the examining 
staff ; the payment of examiners ; the proper age for beginning and ceasing to be an examiner : 
the necessity for a rotation among the external examiners or visitors : the proper age for visitors and 
external examiners : the character of the chairman of the Board — all thebe are matters of great import- 
ance and of a highly debatable character, which shortness of time prevents me from approaching 
to-night. I had also hoped to enlarge on the benefactiom with which generous donors have in varioub 
towns endowed the btudy of architecture, town-plamiing and kindred subjects. It would be ungrateful 
not to give public thanks for these, though I cannot here enlarge upon them. 

But I have one final general word to say — an echo of something which I said a short while back. 
It has been suggested tliat if our examination system had years ago been liberated from the embrace 
of the Institute (I prefer the word “ embrace ” to stranglehold), the British Government would have 
recognised architects, when the war broke out, as useful and employable assets ; that a demonstrably 
low standard of intelligence and attainmentb among British architects led to the setting aside of the 
architectural profession ab a Uboless unit in the national crisis, and that tla^ Royal Institute of British 
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Architects is to bhuiie. and alone to blame, for the fact that an all-wise and all-seeing Ministry was in 

the right when it wrote us oft' as negligible incompetents. 

The idea that mih-ersity control would have saved the situation doesn't appeal to me and doesn't 
worry me. I have the most genuine belief in the teaching power of the excidlent schools ttliich the 
young universities have started, and of the still young schools which some of the older ones have 
established. I have also a genuine and hopeful behef in the non-imiversity schools which aie spiinging 
up and multiphung all around us : and lastly. I have an old aftection and lot al admiiation foi the 
heroic Architectural Association and its imsurpassed record of educational achievement. In fact, I 
beheve that the vigour of architectural education all over the country is one of the healthiest and 
most briUiant things^in an England which is not always brilhaiit and not in all its departments liealthy ; 
but I caimot be persuaded by any threats or arguments that there is any reason whatever why the 
Pioyal Institute of British Architects should release its love of or its affectionate hold upon the education 
system which it promoted, fostered, and still controls. 


.4 full rtpoft of tht di^ca 66 i 0 n on the foregoing Pa ptt 
icill appta, iD Hit next of the JoTRyAL.] 


XOTES OX A XOBLE LIFE — 
HOXORE DAUMET. 

By THE Phesidext. 

Xbt nt(H.]ern Frenc]} arcLirecr commanded .such 
universal and aSectionate re; 2 ard in his professiun as 
Honore Daumet ; and the Royal Institute will wel- 
come the tinely printed and iliustiated vnluimc'-' 
lecentlv presented to tlm Library, whicli recoi'ds lii^ 
lite and work. The aurhoi <»i tlie meniniy C’haile^ 
Giiauit i-f' one of the two pupils {the utlier. Loui'- 
Bernier, died this yeei) who had the honour of joinin,u 
their Ma.-ter a^ menibeis of tiw Jn-ritiit fie France, 
where he was so jzreatly honoured as a leader. Himself 
the most brilliant livinu exponent of French arclii- 
tectuial art, his hiah piofessioiial rejiutation, happily 
united with a sympathetic personality, has made 
him the natural succe^soi to the position which 
Daumet held so lon^. Fate has been kind of late to 
our profession, and with Sir Aston Webb President of 
our own Royal Academy, and 1 'In Girault in a like 
position at the Academie dbs Beaux-Arts, the glass 
slipper is at last fitted to the foot of Architecture, and 
the Cinderella of the arts becomes the ar.know Icblged 
Princess. 

In the obituary Discourse deli vexed before thf* 
members of the Academie on the death ot Daumet. 
the orator. i\f. Roujon,t took for his text tlie t^ords of 
Francois Blonde!, at the inauguration by Colbfu-t of the 

* Xotes sur la VTe et les (Euvros de Honorf Daumet. 
membre de iTnstitut, etc., J020-UH1, prucedees d une 
preface de Leon Heuze}", membre de ITn&titut, ct accom- 
pagnees d’une trentaine do reproducti(>n<^ en nuir et cn 
couleurs. Par Charles CLrault, membre de 1 Institut. 
Tnspecteur-Oeneral des Bati merits eiviis et J^alais 
nationaux." Pans: Victor Jaeqiiemin. lOf!), /o-4, papu t 
d' Arches, hr. couv. 

t Then S<*cretaire-perpetuel <le rAeademie ; ^ucoecrled 
at his death by the pre.sont Seeretairo. M, Ch. Widoi. 
the eminent composer. 


Academie royale d'Architectuie : " Pour etie vrai- 
nient architecte, il ne sufiit pa^ dAvoii une nnkliocre 
connaissance des regies de cet an excellent. Cette 
qualite demanrle un concoiirs de tant de vertu> et de 
connai'-sances diireientes qiie la vie ne siilfit pas pniir 
racuiiexii " The life of Daumet was. indeed, wliolly 
devoted to the rectitude <if coinluct aiul manitold 
knowledge which his great piedece^soi indicated as 
nece.^^ai'v to the true architect Tlreie was, I often 
tlfoiight. sometijing of the :?aceid<'tal in hi.s cliaiacter. 
Of a verv .sweet gra\ ity, even in his youth (” We always 
called Jiim ’ Won^ieur ” Daumet.'* said Pascal), he Ava^. 
a> it Avere. ordained to hi^ art : had he not been a pre- 
late of Architecture, he must cmtainlv have found 
his A'ocalioii as a piince of the Churcii. 

Altliougli cla:^s distiiK-tion in France is by no means 
obliterated since the ReA'olution. the educatuui in 
common of rich and poor is of immens(^ aihvintage to 
the man Avho rises from the ranks. He L not handi- 
capped by the unplea^inu intonation, or lack of as])i- 
rates, Avhich marks Avith us the child of a mean street 
as of different bixth from the public-school boy. 
phonetic.s are tliose of Ids equals at any stage of his 
cax'eer. The speech of Daumet Avas perfecc, his fragile 
voice of beautiful and delicate quality ; many siip- 
jioscfl him to be of ” Aueille .souche." He reprixsented 
the best type of refiinul Freneli gentleman (and hoAv 
delightful that i>« !), yet he Avas of A'ci v luimble origin. 
His luotlicr Avas a poor hard-Avorking Avoman of the 
petit-commerce," andyoungDaiimet ran hereiTands 
and helped in the litth* shop : (namtiially becoming 
oflice-lioA to i\L Hevard, an aichitect. Thence he 
went as clerk to H. 8aint-Pere, tilled his ev'enings AA'ith 
hard study, was admitted free to the atelier Bloiiot, 
and. at tAventy yeaxs of age, gained admission to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Th(‘ road was noAv open ; he 
eax'XKMl his living by day, studied at night — his devoted 
mother Avatehing beside him to keep him aAA^ake — and, 
at tAventy-nine. caxried off the Hrand-Pri.x de Rome. 

* .41 Der-ember, 1071. 
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He retuiued from Rome in 1801. The Empeiur 
Napoleon 111., being then fired ^\it]l the ambition to 
wiite a monumental Jnfe of Chevar, desired topo- 
graphical surveys of the battle-fields of Philippi and 
tlie Pharsalia : Leon Heuzey, the archiBoiogist, 
surviving and lifelong friend (d‘ Daumet — who writes 
the preface to Girault's biography — was selected for 
the task, and invited young Daiiniet to undertake the 
architectural detail.^. A steam corvette. “ La Biche,'' 
was placed at the di^poj?al of the expedition ; it was 
the morrow t>f the Crimean war. and the Turks re- 
ceived them with all honour. Tlie frieinls explored 
Macedonia, Thiace. Illyria, Epirus, and leturned with 
many classic trophies which are now at the Louvre. 
Daumet i-hen entered the architectural department of 
the city of Parrs, acting as junioi to Gil be it and 
Questel. 

The work of Daumet as an aichitect was too con- 
siderable to describe here. At first in collaboiation 
with Louis Due. ami later alone, he did much oi the 
leconstiuction ot the Palai.s de Justice, in particular 
the Cour d' Appel with its extensive appurtetiances, 
and all the cential block between the Cour Saint- 
Martin and the Galerie Marchunde ; at Grenoble he 
restored and enlarged the Law ('ourts and built the 
Hotel des Facultes for the Lniversity : carried out, 
too. the restoration of the famous Roman theatre at 
(Jrange. and of the Basilica of Saint-Pieire at Vienne. 
His most notable achievement w<l'^ the resuirection, 
for General Henii d'Oile.rns (Due d'Aumale), of the 
Chateau de r'hantill}'. the iiiscoric dwelling of the 
Montmorency and Coiide families, destroyed during 
the Revolution . the eiiapel is undoubtedly the finest 
of his Cl cations . ('bief architect of tlie Chateau de 
Saint-Geuiiain-en-Laye. tlie continuation of the ex- 
tensive works heuuu by Millet occu])itMl liim tie* 
very last. 

His relations with his great clients were veiy happv. 
though the gentle Daumet was indexible whert‘ artistic- 
principles were concerned, and is said to have had 
furious disciisshms witli the Due d'Auinah* (“ Pas 
toujours commode. Daumet ' " said he). Yet when 
tiic Duke invi^Oil the members of the Institut to 
inspect the splendid propertv which, witli its priceless 
contents, was Ids free gift to them, he insisted that liis 
dear architect and ally should do the honours, and 
show to his follow members the wonders of Lliantillv. 
Leopold IT. of Belgium was not, perhaps, a very 
popular personage in England, but he was a great 
builder ; he would s])end liours with his friend Daumet 
at his drawing-board, working out vast scliemes fit to 
occupy two or three generations of architects. Some 
of these projects wvre executed for the King by Giraidt, 
the designer's favourite pupil. 

But it was, above all. as a teacher that Daumet 
was reverenced. Apai*t from the great success of the 
atelier he foumled in 1862, it w as Ids real love for tlie 
students, liis pleasure in their company, the enthu- 
sia.stic interest he took in their .studies, his pride in 
their triumphs, that made him so powerful a leader. 


so great an influence for good in his profession. Had 
his modesty allowed, he might have claimed like 
Solomon, “ I have taught thee in the w'ay of wdsdom, 
I have led thee in right paths.*’ This frail, placid, 
urbane gentleman was, moreover, a very lion when 
there w^as question of defending the rights and privi- 
leges of his fellow’-architects ; under the velvet glove 
w^as the iron hand of the Master. 1 had the greatest 
love and veneiation for him, and treasure the know’- 
ledge that he extended his affection to me — a stranger. 
When a compliment was paid me, after his death, his 
son's"^ first wmrds of congratulation were : How this 
Avould have pleased my father had he lived ! ” I com- 
mend the example of his life to all students of our art ; 
and our thanks are due to the distinguished architect 
of the Petit Palais and the Palais de Laeken for the 
w'ay in which he has performed the pious duty of 
recording it. 

J. W, S. 


THE AMERICAX^S HOME. 

UxTiL recent years the builders of houses in this 
country kept one Big Idea ahvays in mind. They 
said in effect, '* There are more women than men. 
Ninety- nine per cent, of the women spend practically 
all their lives in domestic duties, and they may 
be divided into thiee classes : (1) Those who work 
for other people ; (2) Those who do their owm w^ork ; 
(3) Those who look after Class (1). The tri\fial 
rounds, the common tasks are good for then souls 
and bodies, Therefoie wa* wall Imild houst^v that 
will keej) Women well employed. ' Biilish thouuigh- 
ness cannot pennt to anv other idea that achieved a 
greater success. Houses w'ere Iniilt many stoieys high. 
There was no wuiter upstairs. Bath rvater had to be 
boiled in kettlc:^. All ‘^lop^ had to be canied down 
to the ground floor or to the basement. Tlicie was 
much polishing ot grates, outside and inside door 
furniture and washing of hearths and ste})s. The 
makers of the thonsand-and-one household utensils 
enthuvsiastically follow ed tlie builder's lead Tlie Big 
Idea met with a cold reception in America, An un- 
de velo})ed country of immense wealth with a small 
}>opulation and few^er women than men naturally 
wanted to make the most of everybody's powers. 
Labour-saving w-as quickly recognised as a necessity, 
and tliis affected the plan to a big extent ; so that 
t )-day tlie American kitchen is a model of efficiency 
for tlie whole world. But the Big Idea had a certain 
vaiiu\ ajid mucli stiffening of liackhones and fibres 
may be traced to it. There was the notable case of the 
youtli of Inimhle origin who rose to fame by bis 
thoiouglines’^ in carrving out prosaic dutie>. He 
gives us in his own words the secret of his success : — 

T polished up that handle so carefullee 

That now 1 am the ruler of the Queen's Navee. " 

* Georges Daumet, already eminent as an antiquarian, 
archi^dste-paleographe -consultant aux Archives Xation- 
ales, died December. 191 S, aged 48. 
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We must see to it, then, that in removing the drudgery 
we put something better in its place, or labour-saving 
may mean merely more time for getting into mischief. 

The big cities of America grew so quickly tliat the 
authoiities could not keep pace with them. This has 
led to serious dilhculties in the housing of the working 
cla^ses ; and, as with us. the War has broimht the 
matter to a head. 

The National Housing Association, New York, his 
kindly sent to tlie Institute a big parcel of books and 
pamphlets.'" that discuss these difficulties and show 
how rhey are being met. Two of the most interesting 
pamphlets to archirects are I/idtan Hill and Indxstrud 
Ho>>$uig Decelopf tie fits iv Artiei'ku. which deal with 
new villages formed by industrial companies. ^Ir. 
Gr(»svenor Atterbury is the architect of Indian Hill, 
and Messrs. Geoiue Post Sons of Eclipse Park. 
They have used great Au\l in the general planning 
and in the individual hoii.bes. Photographs are 
iiiveu of Indian Hill showing the most charnlin^ 
houses and streets. Eclipse Park is less mature and 
onh- plans and elevations are given. The plans ol 
horii schemes are so delightfully simple that they look 
quite easy and almost obvious. Coiupaimg them 
with GUI'S the most prominent points are : — 1. Every 
house has a basement fttr wash-house, heating stove, 
fuel anfl stores. 2. In manv cases the living room 
is a hall, with the entrance, stairs and dining-rooni 
opening into it. T. The working kitL*lieii is big. and 
in tlie .-^mdller hou^'es it serves also as a dinino-room. 
4. Sun porches and verandahs abound. 5. The 
bigae^t bed Looms aie "mall, very few beinu o\er 130 
superficial feet- : but there are seldom less than four, and 
all are of useful ^ize. Every bedroom ha^ a generous 
cupboar'l, and as there are no riiepLtces, the actual 
floor space is as much or more than v** are ii'^ed to. 

Tinning to the village plans of tlies<‘ schemes a] id 
“f several designed by Mr. John Nolen. The setuing 
out «.»f the roads, while ]>rovi(ling admirable communi- 
cations. makes the most of the contt)urs, the junctions 
of rh«‘ load"^ and tlw anale sit^^s are skilfully treated, 
exhtinu tie<"'^ are pieM.uved to a large extent and 
othei^ are ]>laiite'l wiierever "hade is needed. Tlie 
iiiaiority ot the houses are detached aial have wide 
shalinw plot =5. the number to the acie varffing from 
about nine to twelve. Tlie cost of building lias 
i n c re a " ed t li ro u gh t he w a i*. but e* \'C n no w t h e .se houses 
cost from 15 to 20 per cent, le."S than (Uiis. 

One pamphlet < lea Is wTth citv slums. fSonw of the 
]) hot 0 graphs sh< iw conditions wo]->e ^lian the worst of 
Glasgow or BothUed Green. Mr. Lawson Purdv. 
writing with a mo"t intimate k?) owlet ffic ol New York, 
utreily damns the “ "kv-scraper " a" an evil, in- 
sanit.n-v thing. America has ledrued much fioin 
our expeiimeiiT". Mr Puidv's pamphlet '^houLl be 
studied by those who <iie inelined to imitate Nev 
York's greateNt failure. 

Some of the So-called model liouses are horrible. 
Badlv planned, with wors(‘ elevations, obviously 
* See the Joloowl for :^4th .January. 


designed, if the word may be used, by well-meaning 
people whose ignorance is only exceeded by their 
indifi'erence to the arduous training added to the fine 
appreciation of good building which alone can pro- 
duce a lioiue worthy of the name. Tliis is not 
intended as a criticism of Americans in general, l)iit of 
that class of retoimer wlio E. unfortunately, iairlv 
common in every country. Cleanliness and good 
drains are always on the side of beauty. The best in 
human nature demands much more. This point of 
view is strongly insisted on ])y many of the writers 
under review, and the results they give prove its value. 

Tlie re are many other in t electing topics fi is cussed 
in these books, and much valuable infoimatiiui will be 
found in their pages ; but enough has been said to 
show that America is tackling its housing difficultie.s 
in a characteristic and generous manner. The results 
so far are splendid. May the efiorts of the National 
Housing Association continue to be blessed Avith the 
success they deserve I 

S. B. Caulfield [F.} 


REVIEW'S. 

OLD LONDON RELICS. 

VnkfioiVii London, ' By Walter George Bell, bs. Gd. 
net. 8o., pp. 240, 16 illiisirotfons and map. "John 
Lane, The Bodlty Head.^ 

\Ve knoAv 3Ii. Beil from the important paper read 
at a General Meeting of the Institute on 4th March 
1918 on " The Rebuilding of London after the Great 
Fire," which introduced a scholaily antiquary and a 
Uterary craftsman to the Institute. The title may be 
criticised as exaggerated and savouring of the 
joiirnalistie headline. The book deal." with a score or 
so of subjects, but as its items have bemi selected from 
collections in the Egyptian rooms at the British 
Jluseum and from thn Jtecord Office, as well as from 
the streets and lanes of the C'ity, their conneetion with 
London, known or unknoAvn, is but fortuitous. Jfr. 
Bell claims that he has not gone outside the City tor 
matter save twice, to M a p ping and AVest minster ; 
but he forgets th.T also the Roman Bath in the Stra nd 
and St. Clement Dane^ are without the City boun- 
daries. It is rather cruel to suggest that the shrine of 
St. Edward Confessor is as unkiiown in London as a 
particular mummy or t*A'en the Duke of Suffolk'" 
head. 

Tlie eighteen chapters of the book constitute a 
group of disconnected essays upon historical frag- 
ments— architectural, literary and social — mingling 
the pathos of dim tragedies with the liumour nt 
adapted statuary and some charnung sketches of 
domestic life and economy. All are dealt with in 
style that is attractive, ])oth in its literary ease and 
informing substance. Tlie matter, though old and 
crusted, becomes fresh and stimulating in’ Mr. Bell'" 
hands. The reader is led to unexpected finds in well- 
knoAvn corners of the City, and the guide brings light 
to each from his wide store of antiquarian knowledge. 
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Vitruvius at the Strand Bath, II eiodotus in the British 
Museum, Foxe at Sinithfieid, and many less known 
authorities are explored to illuminate his subjects. 

The .'lite of the Mansion House in the time of 
Charles 11. gains interest a< we learn that there the 
MeiTV Monarch made mockeiy of the Protector in a 
transformed Equestrian Statue of Sobiesky trampling 
upon a Turk— the gift of the Lord Mayor Yyner, whom 
W(‘ remember in Pepys. Among the more vividly 
interesting sketche^^ is that ot 34 Great Tower Street 
and the wine merchant’s business conducted therein 
down to our day. With this may be cou]_4ed the domes- 
tic details, compiled in the Guildhall Library, of an un- 
happy home in Cannon Street of the reign of 
Edward HI. The cha])ter on the remains of the City 
Wall in Messrs. Barber's bonded warehouse in Cooper’s 
Eow, Trinity Square, has considerable importance : 
the portion of the wall remaining in the Post Office 
;irea in Newgate is noted, but no reference is made to 
the large portion discovered and destroyed upon the 
site of the new Old Bailey. In another vein, the 
chapter on the martyrs of the Smooth- field is masterly. 

The book is small, packed with interest to the 
Londoner, and has an especial claim upon architects 
from its clearness of archiBological statement, and 
withal it is so pleasantly written as to be certain of a 
much wider audience. It has already passed into a 
‘Second edition. Some of the photographic prints are 
suggestive, as is the sketch map of the Roman Wall, 
but these illustrations might be amplified with acl- 
va lit age. 

The svmpathv and charm of the author cannot be 
mistaken or overlooked in a review. 

Bere^ford Fite [F.j 


(OURKSPoNDKNCi;. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem pp lol 2]. 

To Oh eJcu'uxAE R.I.B.A. — 

Sin. — 'Professor Lethaby has twice com])limented 
me ior mv efforts to eliuudate the curiously intricate 
and purposelv motihed history of the greatest of 
Christian monuments — the Holy St'puhkre (’luirclu 
Jerusalem. I remember reading in liis Moilxiva] Art 
(PM)4) that the best historical theory on the subject 
attempted up to that date was my [)ri\'ately printed 
brochurt', rmdewed bv Rt^v A. TLauilam in the ij}(ar- 
July lu‘ now repeats this encomium in 

your pages. As this lattei. tor win, h I have to thank 
him, is com In-d somewhat lu tiie form of an invitation 
to ■' (’orrespomlenee.” you will ]terhaps [lermit me the 
pleasure of replying to some of his nmiarks. 

Mosaic jnetare of 0. Fmh’uzkina Ay idcntifua- 
tion of this as a representation of Constantine s 
building.^, Jerusalem, occurred to me when turning 
over the leaves of Cav. di Ro.^si's great folio on the 
mosaics at Rome. I was struck by the evident error of 
the famous Cavaliere in sup])Osing it to represent some 
part of Ancient Rome ; but where are the two 
Columns, the Colosseum, and the h^atures of the great 


city usually represented for such a purpose at that 
early period, even if we suppose the Pantheon in place 
of the much more probable Holy Sepulchre 1 On a 
subsequent visit to Jerusalem I was shown by my 
friend, AI. Kliitrovo, a paper in the Bullelin of the 
Russ. Pal. Society by AL Ainalov referring to this 
mosaic with the same idea in view : this very much 
confirmed me in my theory. 

Professor Lethaby hardly grasps my idea that the 
apse picture is partly realistic, but chiefly mystical. 
The Heavtmly Jerusalem is represented by Con- 
stantine's ■■ New' Jerusalem," and Christ occupies the 
throne of His episcopal representative, whilst the 
Hebrew and Gentile Churches erown SS. Peter and 
Paul on either hand. The picture is entirely conven- 
tional. yet the scene is laid within an o]>en courtyard 
answ'ering completely to the early reports on the 
appearance of the Holy Sepulchre buildings. 

The Cross : If Professor Lethaby ever visits Cyprus 
he wall ^ee relic-w'orship wffiich may be as old as the 
Constant] nian era. There, in different parts of the 
island, minute particles of the “ True Cross " are 
venerated, which are always enclosed in a hole at the 
meeting of the four arms of a large wooden cross, some 
SIX or more feet in heis^ht. The cross is sometimes 
covered with ornamental metalwork, as in the ease 
of the Bologna Cross (see my book, p, 202). 

The Toiih : Professor Lethaby is hardly consistent ; 
first he agrees with me that the Tomb resembled 
” Absalom’s Pillar," and then he insists it must have 
been covered with a hemispherical dome. But I am 
afraid there is no shred of evidence that it w'as ever 
covered by a masonry dome in Prof. Lethabv’s ^ense 
from its origin up to the present day. I ought to have 
mentioned in my book that gargoyles still stand, or 
did so until recently, on the modern roof of tlie actual 
Tomb to carry oft’ the rain water which fell on it 
throiiffii the ages until the Russians put up the glass 
skylight in 1S70 and closed up the traditional 
Pantheon like mode of lighting the intmior of the 
churcli. That the Tomb w'a^ alw'ays ex ponied to the 
ram bears out the representation on the Trivulzio and 
other early ivories. I may also mention as a curious 
fact that certain Eastern Christians do not take ofi 
their hats on w'alking round the Rotunda, as though 
they considered the Tomb to be still in the open air in 
spite of the skylight. 

The Fa(;a(ie: Corinthian capitals refcired to vary 
ill size because they have been pared oft at the bottom 
to tit some later building (see Fig. 18). 

Thr Henns phere : Professor Lethaby mixes up the 
('oust anti nian design of 330 with the Const ant inopoli- 
ran typ<‘ of church of .‘)3n. It si'cms to me improbable 
that the basilica of the fourth century would be 
planned with a central cupola. I bein' ve that the oldest 
basilicas of Rome betray no (‘vide nee of such a feature 
in their original d(‘sign ; nor does the basilica of 
Bethlehem, wffiich, if not of Constantine’s time, is at 
least very ancient, show any trace of provision for a 
central dome in spite of its triapsal plan, wdiich in after 
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ages became such a favourite with Renaissance 
domical-church builders. I think the crypt of 8. 
Helena must have been reconstructed many times in 
subsequent ages, and consequently conveys no infor- 
mation on the plan of the basilica. 

Mtdiavitl Church : To anyom^ familiar with the 
peculiarities of French Romamcsque the carving on 
the facade of the Crusaders' church will appeal as 
being amongst the finest specimens of that type of art 
in existence. As I have pointed out in my book, the 
building of the church was under the control of French 
patriarchs who would, of course influence the style of 
Its design. 

I am much obliged to Professor Let ha by for his 
reference to drawings (unknown to me) in the ^18. 
Room of the British lluseum. I will examine them on 
the next opportumty. Jeffery. F.S.A. 


Defects in Timber. 

To rht Editor, Journal R.I.B.A. ~ 

Sir.— Y ou were good enough to insert in vuur ib?>ue 
of the 7th a notice asking architects to assist an 
investigation proposed by the Science Standing Com” 
mittee and the Natural History Hu^eum on the 
subject of dtdbcts produced in timber by boring insects. 
My Coinmrttee lias since received a communication 
from the Mycological Department of Edinburgh 
L mver^itVj asking w'hether any information is obtain- 
abit^ as to mechanical tc^ts on i oniferou^ timber 
attacked by the fungus Cerafo,sto/iiclJ(( jnhfoKi ([U‘o- 
visional designation) givrng a bluish-green colour to 
the woral. Presumably this is the ordinarv blue sap 
so tamiiiar to architect^. Though not ^trictlv embraced 
within thf^ scope of tin' iinjuiry referred to. this is a 
vt-rv important matter, and the Science (’ommittee 
will be grateful for any rriformatiori which it can pas.s 
on to tiio-e engaged in thi^ investigation. — Vours, etc. 

Alax E. Muxcy. 

<Jha ii' /Him , Stie/ice Co7/i7/uttee. 


Dividing the Profession.” 

To th<' Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dkar Sir,— Sixteen years ago a s]>ecial commission 
of a thoroughly r'epre.sentative character was 
appointed when the Royal Institrite of British 
Architects held a lengthened enquirv befort* issuing 
an official K'port which took the form of a public 
memorial addressed under seal to all the various 
authorities and departments, the Borough Councils. 
Local Govern nreiit Bodies, Guardians and all con- 
cerned in such affairs in regard to the po.sition and 
duties of ollioials employed to do work of an archi- 
tectural nature carried out at the public expense. 
This document was published in facsimile in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal (December 10th, 1904, pp, 104-5 
and pp. 111 et seq, gave r<derences) bearing the auto- 
graphs of the President, Vice-Presidents arnl others as 
representatives of the Council, and all the Presidents 
of the Allied Societic.s also signer!. This authoritative 


and definite exposition of the mind of the Imstitute 
cannot he treated as a mere ” scraj> of paper." All 
loyal members of our society are bound to conform to 
its conclusions. Individuals not prepared to agree 
can do one of two things — either resign or take con- 
stitutional means to amend the dcci.sion^ to which 
their personal exception is taken. 

In his letter, printed in the current issue of the 
Journal, p. 154, Mr. F. R. Hiorri" quotes; some 
statesmanlike remarks by the PieMclent to the rfiect 
that ” within the Institute private and official archi- 
tects are entitled to equal consideration and honour.” 
I agree and have suggested nothing to the contrary, 
but certainly I must insist that every member is bound 
to uphold his /dma mater by fostering it as the guar- 
dian of the interests of all the member'^. When ad- 
mitted to the roll each candidate willingly undertakes 
to maintain its authority to the best of his abilitv. 

I suggest that the following quotation from Mr. 
Hiorns' communication should also be a]q)lied to the 
above remarks and conclusions. He savs, ” Frank 
and general acceptance of so sound a principle should 
do much towards at least uniting together our mem- 
bership." 

Nevertlreies'^ no attempt has been made to explain 
liow the establishment of any sort of omnium gatherum 
of salaried brulding experts, road <iirvevors, official 
architects and borough surveyors founded to further 
their professional situations can be made reasonably 
co-operative with Conduit Stretd. while class interests 
ad vaiiced in this lashiun can haidlv coincide with the 
Vv'elfare of the institute as a whole. The fostering of 
arehitei ture as a fine art i^ sadlv hampered by 
lestiietioiis of this “^ort and must be cousign(*d to a 
subordinate place. In actual ])ractice the political 
risk tliLis run will inevitably arise wheiievt-r the p.re- 
eminence of our chartered society clash('s with so 
partisan a Irody, partly ( r)mprising a few of our own 
members and made up by outsiders. The more effi- 
cient they are as administrators the more difficult. 
Ihe capacity and status of the R.I.B.A., in fact, is 
(drailengcd by the ei^Rition of such an exclusive asso- 
ciation of olHeials. Fine phrases about architecture, 
as set out in tlieii preamble, fail to ameliorate the 
mundane pujq^osp of this enterprise. To make such 
an official union strong enough to deal (dlicientlv 
with 2^owerful official liodies of emplovau's, where finan- 
cial affairs j)iepo]idt'rate, its organisation cannot pro- 
ceed single-handed and must realise as a nii/c qvu )iO/f 
that no distinctions will be admitt(‘d as to mere archi- 
tectural qRalifi( ations. No di])loma is ne<*(led. and in 
the eyes of tin' law anyone can claim the name of 

Architect. Jack s as good as his master " ! 

Ihis correspondence has served its purpose, so far 
as 1 am concerned for the moment. Mr. Hiorns says 
it is a pity it was begun at all. and Mr. Sheppard 
bew^ails that it cannot be ” iiursued with advantage." 
The subject, however, will crop up again wdien 
official assoriation gtds active. The strident attitude' 
exhibited by its representatives wlio attended the 
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Institute meeting on 1st December, held after their 
initial gathering was over, did not augur well for peace 
in future. Hence my protest, though Mr. Sheppard 
ends up by saying he ** can never hope to bottom “ my 
incomprelieiisible leasoning." I did my best to make 


the real issue dear. 


^Iacrice ?>. Adams [ F .]. 


Ch trit k, 11 th Ft ht nm y. 1 92u. 


BUSIXF.SS ORGANISATION AMONGST 
ARCHITECTS. 

1)V Robert Atkinson [E.]. 

Ann nrAn ' nr , A ^\ 

Among the contributory causes of that ” architec- 
tural inetiiciency ” which is the subject of so much 
contemporaneous discussion, perhaps the greatest is 
the lack of biHiness organisation amongst architects 
themselves. 

It is said that the architect loves to call himself an 
artist and to cultivate that irresponsibility so dear to 
the Bohemian, or to shelter himself behind the mask 
of professional tradition and to cover his defects by 
the thought that such things are unprofessional — a fly- 
away artist or soulless dummy, according to tempera- 
ment. but never, or 'seldom, a person with a gras]) of 
£ s. d. In other words, a pet son for whom the average 
client lives in constant trepidation under the fear of 
u nf or e se e n ex pe n e ^ , 

That thr^e things are ruie of some arcllitect^ is 
::5carcdv to bt* denied. IIow large a proportion they 
bear, in nLUuhei>. to the whole of the pratTl'^ing pro- 
fession. I do not know, but after an experience at the 
hands of ^iich a practitioner, one can, therefortc under- 
stand the tendency of manufa<Tiiiinu tinn^ to dispen^(* 
with the anliiteet and to secure a lixed hrm estimate 
for the work from a builder, inchuling ])lan'^, or to em- 
ploy onlv those few architects whose business ability 
approaches most closely to the retpiirej efficiency, 
with verv little regard for the purely architectural as- 
pect, as it is generally uinlerstoud. Few architects can 
hope to compete against such large contracting estab- 
lishments, with their effiffient systiMiw (d' costing and 
organisation, and if the same thing is to become gen- 
eral in the arcliitectural world, it will nu)st surely be 
at the expens(‘ of the individuality of tht‘ chesigner and 
of the separat<‘ exist<mce of the individual practitioner, 
a loss which, from the artistic point of vi(‘W, will hardly 
bear thinking about. A business man controls, we will 
say, the general organisation : he handhes great cash 
accounts, smokes largt' rigors, entertains largely and 
advertises exteiisivdy : In* tniiploys two Inindred 
people —designers, draughtsmen, costing clerks, sur- 
veyors, engineers, and clerical staff . can give a 
fixed firm <‘stimate for any job, turn out the drawings 
necessary in twenty-four hours, and, when nece>sary. 
undertake contracting work. Each section of liis 
organisation does only its ipiota of work ; the de- 
signer passes on the sketches to a draughtsman, the 
draughtsman to the engineer, the engineer to the sur- 


veyor, and thus each individual is tied to his pa it it. ular 
job. cannot become an all-round architect, and cannot 
hope to establish business on his own account in face 
of such competition, or provide the cash nt'Ccssary if 
lie could overcome the other ob'^tacles. 

It is the business man who arranges tlie atfaii and 
the artist who provides the oil for the work^. The 
difference between such a firm and the average laige 
contracting firm is difficult to find : the one is called 
Building Ltd., and the other Arcliitecture Ltd. : that 
appears to be all. 

Limited liability companies for architectiiie. or 
something of the sort, are within the bound> of possi- 
bility in the very near future, aud to counteract such 
tendencies is surely the aim and hope of all true archi- 
tects. It goes without saying that a more etfirient 
education in practical and business aSairs is an C'^sen- 
tial element in any reform, and I think some soit of 
public educational eampaign on architectural mattei.^. 
conceived in a large spirit and free from personal ideas, 
engineered from a central de})artment for the good of 
the profession generally, would do a great work in dis- 
pelling from the public mind the idea that architecture 
is a case of the lowest estimate and in awaking public- 
interest generally. Such a campaign would need to be 
worked through the popular jouinaL and graded to 
awaken interest progresdvely. All this, however, 
leaves the [U'obleui of the small professional man with 
limited resources very much as in}>rH-War days, and. 
possibly, by his inability to lise with the time^. in 
worse case than before. It i*^ wirli the idea of finding 
a solution to this problemthat tlee follu\Mng ideas have 
been penned. 

I see no reason why several persons should not 
grou}) themselves togerhtu . as presently expounded, 
and, by theii combined resources properly organised, 
combat upon their own grounds the greater films, at 
the same time pre .serving that invaluable architectural 
cjuality of so that in the long tiiTure 

each building wmuld be stamped by the cliaractt'r of its 
designer and its personality be as convincing a-^ works 
by Brunelleschi or Penizzi. 

The fundannmtal idea is that as eaidi architect in 
practice pays from his commission a (-('rtainpeivcntage 
for office and establishment charges, which w^e w ill say 
amounts to one-third of his fees, it is obvious tlmt a 
reduction of expenses and greater efficiency could be 
secured by st'veral persons combining and })ooling 
tlieir office organisations : would it not then be of 
great advantage for a dozen young men, including if 
you like the greatest divergency of temperament and 
capabilities, to run in harness for their mutual advan- 
tage \ The combination might incliuh' specialists in 
designing, towui planning, decoration, construction, 
engineering, surveying, and business. 

Each wmuld look after his own clients and ])ay into 
the common fund the one-third of liis fees which his 
individual office would cost ; there w'ould thus be no 
(piestion about his not receiving a due share of jirofits. 
From this general fund all office ex])enses w’ould bc> 
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paid, rent, cost of iiidterials and cost of drawing oiiiee. 
The drawing office costs would vary according to the 
size of the job. bur as each would be in proportion to 
the' funds paid in. it would equalise itself. The vol- 
ume of work provided would enable the co-partners 
to employ an efficient general manager for office work : 
they would be able to keep fully occupied a consulting 
engineer and a quantity surveyor, with the added 
advantage of having always available for consultation 
in difficult ca^es their various expert co-partners. 
Consultations of this sort would be paid for out of 
general funds, at agreed late^, and co-paitners not 
fully occupied could lend themselves to the general 
office at salary rates. 

Work in which it wa:> nece^sarv for any particular 
co-partner to co-opeiate with another would be shared 
as joint work, and work introduced directly through 
the executed work of any particular man would remain 
the property of that co-partner. 

To ensure an adequate contribution to general funds, 
a minimum payment of £100 per annum might be 
levied which, representing as it does, on a 5 per cent . 
basis, jobs costing £2.000, would be within the reach of 
almost any young architect and would not tend to 
exclude men just commencing practice. Hegular meet- 
ings of co-paitners to transact business would be held, 
and, finally, >iupliis funris would be divided between 
members in the ratio of their contributions. 

It seems to me that some such sort of working agree- 
ment, preserving, as it doe^. to the full, the present 
independeiir c of the arcliitect. y^-t giving the advan- 
tages of a areat orgaiii.sation in addition, and the 
chance for eveiy clever man to secure an independent 
practice vith the least possible expenditure and the 
greatest jjossible chances of ^iuccess, would go a long 
way toward a solution of the problem of efficiency, by 
reason of the powerful organisation possible after a 
certain amount of experience in running. 

The architect has a tendency to over-emphasi^e the 
idealistic attiibutes of the profession ; by so doing he 
gives the impression of beinu a dreamer rather than a 
doer, and so undHrmines ]>ublic confidence. Whereas, 
what the profession needs is more certain or more 
stable conditions )f employment, and, whiUt under 
such a scheme the individual need m>t h\ss artistic 
or less irresponsible, the general org.inisation at his 
back would counteract his deficiencies and quite pos- 
sibly make a success of wliut would otlierwise b{‘ a 
failure in biuines'^. 

The collective experience gained would permit a 
much more rajud accumulation of bu'^iness aetimen 
than is po.^^sible by the slow prof f‘ss of a bare, living 
practice, even if each of tlie joint j>raeti< es taken 
.separately wa^ of the threadbare order. 

To prevent absorption of tiie co-operative organisa- 
tion, or its exploitation by single members, it might 
pirobably be a good thing to providti tliat a maximum 
earning be fixed beyond which pjoint a member would 
be required to resign and to establish an independent 
office. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s Paper on Architectural Education. 

The subject brought before the Institute by Mr. 
Waterhouse at the meeting last Monday attracted a 
full attendance of members and of others interested 
in the future of architectural education in this country. 
The author delivered the Paper apparently quite ex- 
tempore, speaking with 2 >erfect fluency and without 
the aid of either print or MS. The Paper, however, 
was in type, and advance copies had been circulated 
among likely speakers some days in advance of the 
meeting. The debate, which was brought to a close 
by the President at 10.30, was contributed to by Sir 
L. Amherst Selby Bigge, Iv.L.B., Permanent Secretary 
of the Board of Education, who moved the vote of 
thanks : Mr. AV. K. Davies. C.B., Principal Assistant 
Secretary of the Technological Branch of the Board, 
who seconded the motion; Professor Beresford Pite 
[F.] (Royal College of Art), Professor 0. H. Reilly [F.] 
(Liverpool University), Professor A. E. Ricliardsun 
[F.] (London University). Professor A. C. Dickie [F.] 
(Alanchestei L^mversity), 3Ir. 3Iauriee AVebb. D.S.O. 
FF.] (PreMdeiit of the Architectural A.* 5 Sociation), 31r. 
Lewis Solomon [F.j (Ahce- President of the Board of 
Aichitectiiral Education), Air. Alan E, Alunby [F.] 
(Hon. Examiner in Arrhitectiire), Air. Liuiu^l E. 
Buddtm [.].] (Professor Reilly's colleag lie at Liverpool 
Lniversity). and Dr. Elliot Smith, a member of the 
Deneral Aledical Council of several years' standing. 
The last-named made a mo^t lielpfiil contribution to 
the discussion, dealing in his remarks with the system 
of medi<-al teachiug and exaniiiuition in this country, 
and with the relations of the various medical schools 
with th<^ great professional bodies, the Royal Collegics 
of PhVvsicians and Surgeons. Th(^ debate had to be 
rlo'^ed owing to the lateness ul the hour, not from any 
lack of spt'akers to continue it. Tiie discussion will 
be rej)Orterl verbatim in tie* next issue. 

War Service Candidates for Associateship : Exemption 
from Final Examination : Special Conference. 

A Conference organised by the Council to discuss 
the question of exemption of war siuvioc candidates 
from the Final Examination was held at the Institute 
on the 19th January, The President, Air. John W 
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Simpson, was iii the chair, supported by the four 
Vice-Presidents and the Hon. Secretary. 

Present, representing Allied Societies, ^vel•e Messrs. Lewis 
F. Tonar [Licentinte^ (Devon and Exeter :Society), T. E. 
Milburn "E.] (Xorthern Architectural Association}, L. 
Kitchen [E.] (President, York and East Yorkshire Society }. 

R. Savage [E.] (Vice-President, Birmingham Architectural 
Association), T. Taliesin Rees "E.J (President, Liverpool 
Architectural Society). J. R. Wigfuli [A.] (Sheffield Archi- 
tectural Society), Sydney Tugweli "E.J i' Hants and isle ot 
Wight Association), S. S. Reay ]E.] (Bristol Society of 
Architects), Chas. Kempson [E.] (Leicester Society of 
Architects), Ivor J. Jones ,%■!.] (South Wales Institute of 
Architects), Arthur Clyne [E.] (Aberdeen Society of Archi- 
tects), John Keppie [E.] (Glasgow Institute of Architects), 

L. O'Callaghan (K. Inst, of Architects of Ireland). There 
were also present Messrs. Maurice E. AVebb [E.] (President, 
Architectural Association, London), F. E. Pearce Edwards 
fE,] (Sheffield), Arnold Thornely [E.] (Liverpool), AV. E. 
Riley [F.] (London), W. P. Rylatt "A.] (Derbyshire), C. B. 
Flockton [E.] (Sheffield), and Ian MacAlister, secretary. 
The President read the following letter, whi:'h had 
been addressed to those invited to attend : — 

Dear Sir,— The Council of the Royal Institute have 
decided to hold a Confeiviiec on the que^^tioii of the election 
of " War service candidate^ ” and their exemption from 
the Final Examiiiatioii, whicTi has recently been the sub- 
ject of some controversy. In addition to several repre- 
sentatives of the Council and to sev eral members who have 
opposed the Couticirs action, it i^ de-^-ired to have a repre- 
sentative of each of the Allied Societies at the Conference 
I shall be v^ery glad if you will kindly a^k your Council — or 
the President, if your Council v\'ill not be meeting shortly — 
to appoint a represent ativ’c of your Society to attend the 
Conference which will take place at the Institute on 
Monday, 19th January, at 3.30 p.m. — Faithfully yours. 

I AX MacAeister, Ser retar y. 

The question having been exhaustively discus^sed 
aod various solutions suggested, it was finally resolved 
by a unanimous vote to make the following recommen- 
dations to the Council : — 

(1) That all duly qualified w ar service candidates 
who passed, or were exempted from passing, the Inter- 
mediate Examination in and after the year 1910. 
sliould be put forward for election at the earliest 
possible date. 

(2) That the cases of all duly cpialified war service 
candidates who passed, or were exempted from passing 
the Intermediate Examination before the year 1910, 
and whose applications were receiv^ed prior to 17th 
June, 1919, should be the subject of careful considera- 
tion )\v' the Board of Architectural Education and the 
Council of the Royal Institute'. 

(3) That if, in the case effi any of the candidates 
meiitioiu'd in (2), the Council find that there are special 
reasons, sueh as disabifity caused by the war, un- 
doubted and serious interruption of studio, or >pecial 
hardship, they should prepare a list of such candidates, 
with full particulars of tlieir war services, and of the 
special reasons above nu'ntioncd, and forward it to 
the CouuciL of the Allied Socii'tii's, and invite these' 
Councils to express tlu'ir opinion ujion the lid. 

(4) That, having reeeiveal the opinions of tla* Allied 
Societies' Councils iqjon the a 1 )ova‘- mentioned list and 
given tlu'iu due eoiisideration. the Roval ln-*titute 
('ouiicil should proceed to }>re])are a tin.d li'«t of })iv- 
1910 candidates whom they (‘onviih'r de'-eivniL^ of 


special consideration, and put these candidates for- 
ward for election with an asterisk against their names, 
and a note to the efiect that these candidates have 
been the subject of special consideration by the Coun- 
cil, and are put forvv'ard as special cases. 

(5) That after the names have been published, and 
before the election, the Royal Institute Council 
should issue to all members a circular explaining the 
procedure that has been adopted with the war ser- 
vice candidates and detailing the resolutions passed at 
tliis Conference, and giving the names of the members 
of the Conference which passed these resolutions. 

The foregoing report having been considered by the 
Council on 2nd February, and adopted by a unanimous 
vote, the procedure recommended will be carried out 
in due course. 

R. I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

The following further names missing liom the 
original list [see Journal for 10th January] have been 
kindly supplied by members and others : — 
Crosthwaite, William James [S’C/dc/4]. Killed 

in action. 

Fulton, Andreev Wilfrid [Student, 1906], Killed 
in action. 

Preston. William Carter [.S’Cn/c/j]. Killed in 
action. 

XoRRis, Leslie, 2nd Lieut., R.E. Killed 

in action, March. 1917. 

Sutherland George Angus, Capt., Seaforth High- 
landers [LiceHticite]. Killed in action, 1918. 
Williams, Stanley H., Lieut., Gth Wilt shires 
{AssGciate\. Died of wounds. 

TFur Ho'noar.^. 

Erratum . — Journal, 7th Feb., p. 156 : For Beswick, 
Alfred Edw^ard, read Beswick. William [M.]. 

An Operative Building Guild Scheme. 

The National Federation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives is issuing reprints of two articles from The Man- 
chester Guardian on the Building Guild Committee of 
trade unionists at Manchester wliich is ofiering to 
build for the Corporation 2,000 houses. The Com- 
mittee claim to have a monopoly of the local labour 
supplies and to be able, therefore, to build the houses 
much more expeditiously than either private or 
municipal enterprise could do. All the building trade 
unions are represented on and pledged to sujiport the 
Committee. 8hould the project materia ise. the 
Building Guild would liave to organise at short notice 
a wholly new system of democratic works control. 
They would also liave to take over the whole of the 
financial and commercial business wdiich is usually 
done by private employers. Presenting the practical 
side of the problem, The Manchester Guardiait says : — 

The men h.ive a monopoly of their labour power, and 
seek to ap]tly it equally to their own advantage and to the 
pubhe good. Within a measurable period of time there 
are probably o<hOOO houses in Manchester to be built or 
rebuilt. Thure an immediate and present demand for 
LhJ.ooc, The bricklayers, in co-operation with the other 
Mioanived workoi'-i in the building industry, claim that they 
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can build quicker and better under conditions free from 
|>rotiteermg. It is their contention tliat under their own 
democratic control they will work in an atmosphere of 
goodwill and sane discipline that will induce crood and 
speedy workmanship. 

The ultimate aim is to form a National Building 
Guild. At present the membership of the Building 
Guild Committee is to be confined to the smallest 
number consistent with representation upon it of all 
the trades concerned. Probably for Manchester ten 
or a dozen would suffice. As the movement extends 
to other towns and districts similar committees 
would be formed, but, it is hoped, linked up with the 
parent body, an administration common to all being 
desirable if not necessary. On this committcMc in 
addition to the trade representatives, would sit one 
representative from the administration, and one from 
the technical, architectuial. and siirvev. 

Ill legal*! t.) the teehilRdl 'seivix.C': ^ays Tin Jlti/nht / 
F >i-udi'f n ) step-i have already been taken to secure the bebt 
talent. No coiitiactoi can obtain !>etter men than those 
aheady approached by the <hii!d Committee. 

It IS in the laboui dejiaitment that we bhall tind the 
uidcbt divergence from existing practice. Here demo- 
era tie control mubt ])revail from the Chief Director dowm 
to the most obscure job. It i=; s])eeaically set out in the 
original memoranduiu, to be subsequently embodied in the 
formal document constituting the Committee, that the 
direction and discipline of the whole labour force shall be 
confined to men in good trade union standing. Whether 
the Committee ^hall appoint the foiemen, or whether thev 
'^hali be chosen by their colleagues on the dite, is of no great 
consequence ; the important tiling is that the woik bhalfjjro- 
eeed with the absent and goodwill of the workers coneerriefl. 

As for discipline, the tiade union official have no kind 
of fear They are satisfied that it wall he superior in ewerv 
w'ay to the clibfipline imposed from above, to which the 
men give only half-hearted and sullen obedience. The 
Committee have already decided upon the terms of em- 
ployment They are just and generous, but their disclo- 
sure at the pie-ent juncture, it is held by those responsible, 
WMuhl be ]»remature and undesirable. 

As regard- preparations for the future National 
Uiiikb the main points are briefly summarised in 
The Mdttchesff^r Gnardiatt as follows : — 

1- All {jlant and mateiial and other tangible propeity 
blidll be vcbted in three tuibtecb 

2. After tw(j year,, if the budding industry a- a whole 
bhall decide to form a National (iuild, but provided such 
National (iuild -hall include all and every grade in the 
indust tgv, tlie trustees .-hall transfer all jiroperty vested in 
them to the properly constituted (.iuiid authority. All 
disputes shall be referrcMl to the Chairman for the time 
being of the Parliamentary f’omraittee of the Trade Cnions 
r’ongreS'^, or hi.s nominee, and the M mi -ter of Labour or his 
nominee. 

But why, it may be a-koif, <lrag in the Minister of 
Libour ? The answ^er that the State is directly inter- 
ested. It is sound Ouild dftctnne that the State shall own 
all material and a--ets, holding them in trust both for the 
community and tho (iuihh. The peculiar pro pert 3" (»f the 
National Cfuild i.', the organi.-ed monopoh^ of its own 
labour pow'er. Propertt" is rightly ve-ted "in the State ^ 
control with the Duilds. This is the fundamental differ- 
ence between the National Cuildsman and the Syndicalist. 

3 Ifjafter two years a National Building Giuld shall be 
constituted, the Building Guild Committee shall transfer 
to it ail existing contracts, and either be dissolved or 
absorbed into the national organisation. 


“ Luxury ” Building : The Appeal Tribunal. 

The appeal tribunal bet up in connection with the 
powers given to local authorities to prohibit building 
operations w^hich interfere with the provision of 
dwelling accommodation has been constituted bv the 
Minister of Health as follows : — Mr. E. B. Charles, 
O.B., K.C., Cliairman • Sir J. S. Harmood-Banner, 
M.P. ; Mr. James Storrs, J.P., F.I.O.B., Chairman of 
the Iiidiibtrial Council for the Building Industry ; 
Couiuilior P. Wilson, J.P., (’hairman of the Pesertle- 
ment Committee of the Industrial Council ; Sir John 
MMrmakl. K.B.E. 

Jlr, Storrs and Councillor Wilson, it is stated, were 
nominated by the Indu.stiial ( ounnl for the Building 
Industry, at Dr. Addison's request, as representatives 
of employers and employees respectively. 

The tribunal will sit at the offices of the Ministrv of 
Health, and meetings will be held in the afternoons 
after J p.ni. T’ornm unications should be addressed 
to ; — The Clerk to the Appeal Tribunal (Pegulation of 
Building), Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.AV.l. 

The Ministry of Health point out that before enter- 
ing into contracts, or beginning to build, promoters of 
new construction should communicate with their local 
authority. 

Housing : Progress of the State Schemes. 

The Minister of Health, Dr. Addi-ou, speaking in the 
House of Commons on the 17th in-t., on a motion that 
*■ the House view ed wuth apprehension the >low' rate of pro- 
gre-s in the building of hou.-e:- under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act-," said that he had adopted the ])olie3' of 
devolving the ] lowers of the Mini-ti v of Health more and 
more, and of giving greater re-pon-ibility to the Housing 
Commi-'^ion. which had now' within a very wide limit com- 
plete authority in regaid to .-ites. hou-(‘-pIan>, lay-out plans 
and teiidm’s up to a very cun^ideiable amount without 
reference to headquarter^. BiUter ])rog] e-^ had been made 
-ince the jias.-iiig of the Act of ia-t Se»ion. but much of it 
wa.s the result of the ,-pade-work of ia^^t 3'ear. So far a- 
the Ministry of Health was concerned, there w as no doubt 
that the acceptance of tenders for 200,0(X> houses for this 
yearV programme would be made good. But there r<*- 
mained the rpie-tion- of paviugfor them and the building 
of th em. Wluui th(‘ House -eparated last yc^ar they had 
ap[iroy<‘d plans for 6*3,000 houses. The numbiT was now 
]07,00<). During all the months of last year they had only 
gut 10.000 hou-<‘s into the accepted tender stage. In the 
last seyen weeks they had passed into the accejited tender 
-tage twice a- many houses as thex' had done in the pre- 
yious eleyen months. I’he reason w'as that the ])lans xvere 
now coming to the final stage. During the last fortnight 
they had accepted tenders for more tlian 18,000 Iiou.m^s, and 
the number was rapidly iucreasuig. But they had eyer 
i>efon' th(‘m th(‘ diffieiilties of cost <iud shortage of labour. 
Since the Amending Act iMim* into operation tJiey had had 
new pro])osals from 30 public utility societies for 4,000 
additional houses. As to the .subsidy, although tlie Act 
became law' only on 31st December, they managed by great 
effort to get out the conditions 011 9th January. They w'cre 
arranging xnth a number of banks that the pre^entation of 
the certificate would enable an advance to be made to the 
builder. A ndurn wiiich he had asked for from the local 
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authorities showed that during the first fortnight of Janu- 
ary 707 houses had been sanctioned in connexion Avith the 
subsidy, and 575 plans had been lodged. That return only 
relatecl to half the authorities, so that practically there 
were 1,200 houses in the tirst fortnight, an encouraging 
<tart. The main difficulty was the eo^t. The quantity of 
material^ would, he felt certain, be forthcoming, but he 
proposed to is'^ue in a few days a statement of the cost of 
dilferent materials, sho^Wng their progressive rise, and it 
was an appalling statement. The Parliament aiy Secre- 
t<irv to the ^rinistry of Food (Mr. 5Icr'urdy) was going into 
the (.piestion for him on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
With regard to labour, that had been a subject of nego- 
tiatioiiN Ellice la^t June. There wa^ a 'shortage of brick- 
ldyer:> alone of at lea-^t 10, WO to build the hou^t*'' requiu*d 
this year if theie wa^^ not a >^illgle bru klaycr foi any other 
job. That was a ghastly shortagt^. and every expedient 
mu^t be brought in to try and help it. He proposed to 
place the whole case witli the facts and figures before the 
Trades Union (\jngre>^. He wa'< a--king to be allowed to 
go, and he lioped the Le<ider of the L<ibniir Party would see 
he was allowed to iro. Anybody who by ])rofiteering or in 
reijard to materials or labour increased the inherent ditfi- 
( iiltie-- of the jMt'.ition wa^ aeting as an enemy of tlie 
i 'oTjiuion wealth. 

Delay in Housing Schemes. 

The Council nt the Huyal Iii>utiite of British Archi- 
tects desire to call the attention ot meiiiheis of the 
Royal Institute cind the Allied Societies to the vital 
importance, in the public iiiteiest. of avoiding delay 
ill tlie prepuiation and execution of housing schemes 
with which they may have been entrusted. The 
Council are awaie that the dela}> which liave taken 
place hitheito are in the main, dne tt) eau^e^ beyond 
the control of tiie arehiteets concerned, who have 
<[one their utmost to ples^ on tlm great national 
work. Nevertheless, they triwt that all architects 
engaged upon housing schemes will continue ti.) devote 
the best of their skill and eneigy to tlie task, and will, 
as far as possible, give it piioiity ovn their othei 
professional work. 

Economies in Planning and in the Employment of New 
Materials. 

Opportunity will be taken as space permits to pub- 
lish in these eohiinns, eitlmr m full or summarised, 
some of the i’apm's vend at the R.I.B.A. Conference 
held at the Dally Mail Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia on the 4tii, 5th, and Gth February. The pro- 
gramme appeared in the last issue, following Dr. 
Addison's aildress. 

Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.j dealt in hi> Paper, read on the 
>-(*0011(1 day, with tlie >ubject of ' Economies in Planning 
and 111 the Kmploymciit of New Materials.' 

To-day, he said, wi* are almost a nation of housing ex- 
p(*its, and it is important that the orgy of amateur energy 
l>e guid(‘d into producing thi* va^-t number of houses re- 
(piired. The great point to insist upon is that only by care- 
ful standardisation eaii the enormous and urgent amount of 
U(*eessary building be speedily <iceomplished ; and there is 
nothing ill the principle of standardisation incompatible 
with beauty and eomeliiie'-s. On the assumption that five 


hundred houses are to be built on a site, the problem is to 
erect a proportion of types A, B, and B4, with careful 
regard to the locality, its special conditions, and possible 
future development ; plans must be prejiared providing for 
north and >outh aspects, the end and intei mediate hou^e^ 
of each ty}je. allowing for necessary variant" such a" bay^, 
gables, poichcs, etc. This involves a dozen ditfereiit "tan- 
dardised plans, and standardisation is the key to the prob- 
lem, enabling the work to be done well and at a minimum 
eo-t. The cottages will depend for at ti action not so much 
u[)oii craftsmanship as upon meeting the needs of their 
occupiei>. and on excellence of design. This will avoid an 
ugly display ot foibles and idios\mcrasies. and le^ult in a 
pleasing and thoughtfully composed collection of groujis 
and similar unit-, erieh contiibutiiig to a composite Avhole, 
restful and attractive. Standardisation "Ceks to achieve 
beauty, not ugliness : an article produced from a pattern 
need not be tawalrv nor commonplace. On the other hand, 
because a house is erected at the lowest jiossible cost it is 
not necessarily the most economical. On such a basis there 
W'ould only be jerry- building ; the true test of economy is the 
lasting qualities of the building. It is necessaiy to include 
the probable cost oi repairs during a period of years, and 
the w oi-th of the cottage at tlie end of the period. Building 
at too cheap a cost is to solve one problem by creating 
another. Present building costs are too high to run such 
risks. Yet in the necessity to build cpiickly. chea})i\ and by 
Standardisation, the rival claims of vaiious methods and 
materials should receive close and exiiert invt*'^tigation, and 
be subjected to practical tests. Even though building 
cannot awaiit the rt*sult of long technical enquiiies a great 
deal can be done. Experimental data should be obtained 
under conditions that lender comparison" reliable and in- 
structive, and for this leasoii experiiiuuital houses should be 
erected by the Govermiieiit, doing on a large scale what w as 
done at Bourne HUe. At that place £T,U00 was pimidedfor 
experimental purposes, for investigation to ascertain the 
cheape"t and most suitable medium for the district. 

Greatest economy is to be efiected in the design of houses. 
Roof" must be ‘■simple, and without unnecessary complica- 
tions. Chimneys should be grouped together, diminisliing 
trimmings and tiasliiiigs. wliich are always costly items. 
Generali v, window s should run uiiiiiteiiuptedly. and not 
allow ed to eoinplieate the spouting and roofing by breaking 
through the roof. Compactness and regularity -hould be 
aimed at, the wall lines set at right angles, and Le as long 
and unbroken as possible. In all features standaidisation 
will help economy— in windows, doors, '^tairs, skirtings, 
etc. All planning should be to avoid waste, without sacri- 
ficing amenities. 

The broad-fronted house will be the type most favoured 
111 future designs, and it i" both comely and een\ enient. It 
afiords superior lighting and ventilation, especially in living 
and work rooms, staircase and larder. Cheater w idtli allows 
considerable latitude of choice in internal planning, with 
facilities for more eoiivenicntly arranged rooms, and special 
regard to the right aspect. The Irnng room and one bed- 
room can be thioiigh rooms wfith window" at each end, 
thus making bright, cheerful, easily ventilated rooms, suit- 
able for any a"peet. The relative posit ioii< of windows and 
doors recpiire earefid eoiisideration. as the arrangement 
and sliape may add conskU'i’ably to their usefulness. Open- 
ing door< and passage should be kept away from fireplaces 
and w'iiidows ; the comfort of a living room depends on 
liaviug as few' doors as possible. ke])t to one wall or corner. 

The next important problem is the position and fitting of 
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the bathroom ; it ought to be on the hrst tloor, ^vhth hot- 
water supply from a boiler at the back of the range oi fire- 
place. By the adoption of an up-to-date general hot -water 
^y; 5 tem an economy can be etfected for £10 or £15 per house. 
From the boiler it would be po;?sibJe to take a tiow and 
return pipe into a drying clo&et in the recess adjoining the 
kitchen fii’e. 

The old-fashioned kitchen range, too, must go ; it is 
wasteful in con>umption and in labour, and gives but an 
indhfeient result. If the ideal range has not yet been pro- 
duced, still great step^ have been taken towards it. 

^Ir. Harvey proceeded to con^idei the relative merits of 
varioii-; materials : he said that dining the la^t five yeais he 
had built concrete houso of reinforced :?lalis and hollow 
blocks. Both methods had proved satisfactory as to ^true- 
tine and the comfort and ^oundnet:^of the house, but the 
cost had not been appreciably les;? than brick, even where 
the aggregate was readily available. As for wood, ^Ir. 
Harvey thought it wa^ unsuitable for urban areas, and the 
cost of maintenance w’ould be considerable. Assuming the 
cost of the wooden houses to be £3U less, the so-called 
economy loses its attractivencj'- and force v hen .set beside 
the comparatively short life of the building, and the co^'t of 
maintenance is exce'?>ive. The requh’eiuents of health and 
>tinitatioii would involve also additional eost. 

Pise de terre opens up po^'-ibilities of blending some oi the 
be&t traditions of the pa-^t with the rc'-ults of modem ex- 
perience. In the hands of sympathetic men with an aft’ec- 
tionate regard for the amenities of the picture^cpie old 
English \illages, pi^e de terre might be used to improve 
upon the work of other days, and whilst pioducing taste- 
fulness and charm prove at the same time a practical 
method of solving the housing question in the countryside. 
It is, moreover, clear on the evidence that in many loeahties 
the materials are readily available for the erection of such 
premises. Stabihty is a.'?->iired with suitable local material, 
and the high cost of carriage i:? saved. 

In conclusion, Hr. Harvey emphasised the necessity for 
standardisation being kept to a high standard, since form 
bad in its conception becomes unsupport able when con- 
tinually repeated. C^oarse sash bars, bizarre fanlights, and 
toyshop porches all combine to prostrate the spirit, when 
standardisation is of a bad model, although it costs no 
more to have good ones. The standardisation of fine 
models and high quality is the surest method both to build 
speedily and with economy to-day, and to prevent the 
house.s now erected from lajising into slums. 

The President and M. Deschanel. 

An exchange of compliments took place between the 
President and his illustrious fellow-member of the 
Institut de France, M. Paul Deschanel, on the occa- 
sion of the election of the latter as President of the 
French Republic. 

Scholarships for Architectural Studentships : The R. I. B. A. 

Intermediate. 

Tbe following are among the Temporary Regiila- 
tioiLS fur Scholarships and other Award.s in Ait 
recently published by tiie Boarrl (jf Education : — 

J. If then are candidates of sulijuient meiit, the follow- 
ing awards tenable at the Royal C’oilege of Art are made 
annually tu students who have not previously studied at 
the College :-—o/ ) 10 Royal Exhibitions; [b) 0 Aationai 
Scholarships ; and ; not le^ss than lo Free ^Studentshijrs. 

2. (fi) A Roy.d Exhibition or a Aational Scholar -lup en- 


titles the holder to an allowance of £00 a year for three 
years and to free admission to study in a Diploma Cmiise 
at the Royal College of Art in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the College Prospectus. (^) The amount of the 
above-mentioned allowance may for the present be aug- 
mented in any cases in which the Board see fit by a bi>mis 
of not more than 50 per cent. 

3, A Free Studentship entitle.^ the holder to fiee ad- 
mission for two years to the lecture^ and instruction in one 
of the main Schools of the Royal College of Art, i.e., ArOo- 
tectutt. Sculpture, Decorative Painting, Design, with such 
supplementary instruction as may be approved for the 
student. 

4. A Royal Exhibitioner or Xatiuiial Scholar is alh>wed 
railway fare (third-class) between his home and London 
for one journey to and tro each session. Third-class lail- 
wayfaie is allowed by the Boaid for one journey to London 
by a Free Student on taking up the Free Student?>hi]). 

o. If there are candidates of sulficient meiit, 24 L«_Kai 
Scholarships tenable at Schools of Art recognised by the 
Board are awarded annually. 

fi. A Local Scholarship is tenable for three years, with 
an allowance of £20 a year at any School of Art recognised 
by the Board, subject to certain conditions. 

7. Royal College of Art Entrance Scholarships and Local 
Scholarships are aw^arded upon the results of the Board's 
Examinations in Drawing. Painting, ^Modelling, Pictorial 
Design, and Industrial Design, or, in the case of candidates 
in Architecture, upon those of the I ater mtd tatt Kxa / k > notion 
Of the MJ.B.A. 

^5. Candidates, if eligible to take the examination, may 
present themselves for examination either in Drawing, oi 
in Painting, or in Hodelling, or in Pictorial Design, or in 
Industrial Design, or in AnJidtot lut ^ and at least e>ne 
Royal Exhibition, one National Scholarship, one Fine 
Studentship, and one Local Scholarship will be aw aided in 
each of the&e six subjects, . . . Candidates in A^t dniectun 
must take Architectural Design as their optional subject 
in the Intermediate Examination of tbe Royal Institute. 

Candidates proposing to compete at the Board's Art 
Examinations for one of the above Awards must apply for 
admission to the Examination upon the prescribed Form, 
wFich should be duly completed and returned not later 
than the 1st March, accompanied by the prescribed fee of 
10.5. This fee must also be paid to the Board of Education 
by candidates taking the 1 ntti nitdiatt Exinni nation of tht 
R.I.B. A. solely for the purpose of competing for one of the 
Board’s Awmrds. Candidates taking the Intermediate Ex- 
am i nation of the JR.I.B.A.f partly for the purpose of com- 
peting for one of the Board's Awards, and partly for the 
purpose of professional registration, w ill pay to thelnstituto 
such fees as may lie required by the Institute. 

Copies of the Regulations [Cond. 539] are to be 
obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, price Id. 

The Decimal Coinage aad Metric System. 

The Decimal Association, in their annual report, state 
that the outstanding event of the year is the establishment 
of the TJtcimal Educator . a journal devoted to the advocacy 
of Decimal Coinage and the Metric S\ stem. On the w hole, 
fhe trend of public opinion, official and otherwi.se. seeiius to 
be gradually turning in favour of tlu' reforms for which 
the Association is working. Canva>>e(l on the question 
of decimal coinage, 44 riqilies m faAvmr were received from 
the House of Lords, I against : 80 from the Hou^e of ( Vuii- 
mons. 1 against ; 38 from Trade Uin'jms, 0 against : 21 
from rdiambei^ of Cominerfe. u against. Equally favour- 
able wcTe the nqilics a> to the us(‘ of thi' IMetrie Svstmn of 
Weights and M(*aMire^ in all matters of tali' and contract. 
The Institute m represented on the Executive Committee 
of the A^toeiritioii b\ Mr. H. D. Sedlles AVooil [E.]. 
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The late John Lowe. 

The death is aanouiiced of Mr. John Lowe, a Fellow of 
the Institute from 1S73 to ISSo. *’ H. B.," in The Man- 
chester City Mews of the 7th February, gives the following 
particulars of hi^ career : — 

By the death of Mr. John Lowe a u .t tble link with old 
times disappears. Born in January, lS2s, m the reign of 
Leorge IV., he died in January, within four days of 

his ninety-second birthday. Barn two years before the 
tirst railway was opened, he lived to see a^^roplanes a recog- 
nised means of transit. John Lowe, Architect (for thus he 
prided in styling himself), was bum in Lhorlton-upon- 
Medlock, and save for a short period in early professional 
life he lived and worked in his native Manchester. After 
serving his articles in this city, the late Alfred Waterhouse 
being his fellow-pupil, Mr. Lowe became a member land 
ctfte^wards a Fellow) of the Rival Institute of British 
Architects, and practised in Xorwich for a short time, re- 
turning to Manchester to take over the practice of Mr. 
Richar^i Lane in Chapel Walks. There Mr Lowe re- 
mained for some years until he removed to Mansheld 
Chambers, St. Ann's Square. 

Earlv in the ’sixties the rebnilding of the old Manchester 
Exchange wms contemplated, and, m view of the present 
extension of the Royal Exchange, it may be of interest to 
call to mind the great interest aroused throughout the 
architectural profession in the earlier building. Xo fewer 
than lifty-three architects from all parts of the country 
competed for the work, in the alternative hope that they 
would at least obtain one of the three premiums oJered. 
The drawings were on view in the Exhibition Room of the 
Old Exchange, and were inspected by more than ^.OdJ 
persons. The hrst and second premluins were awarded to 
Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, of this city, and the third 
premium of one hundred guineas to Mr. John Lowe, whose 
design was submitted under the m^tto, " Mens conscia 
recti.” All the pre minted designs were in the Italian 
style, but a Gothic design, submitted by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, found many admirers, and was ^.eeured from him 
bv the promoters of a rival scheme intended to be located 
elsewhere. 

Mr. John Lowe was a thoroughly sound and practical 
architect, and the mahistay of his successful practice was 
in churches, scho<>ls, and parsonage houses, mvuy of winch 
are to be seen in and around Manchester. One of his most 
complete works is the handsome church of !>t. James s, 
Collvhurst. which was the gift of the late Charles Patrick 
Stewart, partner of the old firm of Sharp, Stewart and Co., 
and afterwards chairmin of that company. The story of 
that gift is worth telling. Mr. Stewart was called on by a 
leading Manchester gentleman and asked to contribute to 
a new^church much needed in CoUyhurst. Mr. Stewart's 
reply was, ” 1 will give no subscription at all : I will build 
it myself." Another fine church is the Alb-rt Memorial ; 
another St. James's. Moss Side, whilst outside Manchester 
tne old octagon church of St. George at Stalybrldge, as 
well as many others, had Mr. Lowe as architect. 

Mr. Lowe never soared into the troublous regions of 
.esthetic architecture. He was eminently mitter-of-fact 
and practical. It was said that his estimites were invari- 
ably reliable ; that his work was thoroughly sound. He 
was always ready to study the views of his client^, and, if 
possible, meet thir wishes. His early m^tto, " Mens 
conscia recti," was the motto of his profes^^ion il life. 

In private life Mr. Lowe was a warm-hearted, generous 
friend, always to be depmded on. Cutil within a fort- 
night of his death he took keen interest in all that went on, 
and would describe in cfiise detail innumerable intere'^ting 
incidents connected with life two generations ago. ” Liv- 
ing ” to the very last, writing excellent letters, reading, 
seeing old friends, but a few short days of pain were passed 
through before the call came, and, coa^cia John 

Lowe, Architect, a worthy son of Minchester, passed to 
his well-earned rest. H. B. 


Royal Academy Exhibition May 3-Aug. 7, 

All works intended for the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy must be punctually sent there on one of the days 
fixed for their reception. These days this year will be : — 

'^'^Ater colours, pastels, miniatures, black-and-white 
drawings, engraviii'is, and arehiteciural draivings, Friday, 
20th March; oil paintings, Saturday, 27th .March, and 
Monday, 2Jth Mireh ; sculpture. Tuesday, 3Uth March 

Xo work Will under any eircunistances be received before 
or after these specified' dates. 

All works must be delivered at the Burlington < Lardens 
entrance. Xono will be leceived at Piccadilly entraiiLe. 

H “uirs fi:)r the reception of works, 7 a.m. to lO p.in. 

All w.>rks sent from the country nr fio^m abroad mu^t be 
consigned to an aitent in London for delivery at the 
Academy, unpacked, on one of the appointed days. Ac- 
count should be taken of the pre'sent ditficulties of transit. 
Xo works in case-; will be received : nor will the expen:?e3 
of earriagre be defrayed by the Academy. The attention of 
foreign artists an 1 uf English artist-? residing in the counti y 
and abroad is specially cilled to this regulation. 

Xo pliotO;rraphing or copying of works will be permitted 
on the premises of the Royal Academy. 

All the works sent by each artist must be entered on a 
jirinted form duly tilled in with the name iChrmtian and 
^surname in full, signed by the artist) and addre-^-? of the 
artist, the titles and description of the works as they are to 
be inserted in the catalogue, and the iirice. if it is desired to 
place them on sale. These forms must be 5.ent under cover 
addressed to The Secretary. " Xo advertiseuient. un- 
necessary quotation, or narrative can be admitted. 

At the back of each frame must be written the name and 
address of the artist, with the title or de-eriptioii of the 
picture, and the number (if there b? more than one) to 
which It refers m his or her list. This information must 
also be repeated with great distinctness and accuracy on a 
label securely attached by a string to the top of each frame, 
and male to hang over in front, as also to each piece of 
sculpture. 

It IS necessary that these regulations, more especially the 
Li-?c, shiiuld be strictly complied with, in order to avoid 
delay and inconvenience, as well as inaccuracy in the cata- 
logue. 

The forms and labels can be procured > during the month 
of Mirch only) from the Academy. Applications for them 
intde by letter must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addrc?>sc 1 envelope for their enclosure. 

Xo artist is allowed to send or exhibit more than f/Vte 
ditferent works. 

Etch picture or drawing must be in a separate frame, or 
if a series of drawings from one story be at any time ad- 
mitted in the same frame, thev must be enumerated as 
distinct pieces. A case of sculptured gems will be con- 
sidere I as one work, provided the size of the case does not 
exceed fi inches by o inches ; and a case of metals or 
plaques, each of which is not more than 7 inches in its 
widest dimensions, will be considered a^ one work, provided 
the size of the case does not exceed 3 feet by 4 feet. Minia- 
tures must be in separate frames, uncased, and enumerated 
as distinct pieces. 

All pictures and drawings must be in gilt frames. Minia- 
tures in frames set with jewels are inadmissible. Oil pic- 
tures must not be sent in under glass, but any roll picture 
not more than 30 square feet superficial measurement ob- 
taining a place on the line may have a glass put over it if 
so desired on an appointed day before the o]>ening of the 
exhibition, of which due notice will be given. Excessive 
breadth m frames or margins, as well as projecting mould- 
ings, may prevent pictures and drawings obtaining th-.- 
situation they otherwise merit. The frames of engraving^s 
and of works in black-and-white must not exceed 1 inch in 
breadth. Oval frames should be avoided, as they are diifi- 
cult of arrangement. Reliefs should be framed. 

Small photographs of architecture ami aielutectural 
sculpture not exceeding ” half-plate " size will be admitted, 
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but only in connection with working drawings and included 
in the same frame, t.iood geometrical drawings of moder- 
ate ^ize are desirable. Architectural drawings ■Rhich are 
the Mork of an artist uther than the designer must have the 
name of the draughtsman clearly inscribed on the mount, 
but the draughtsman's name ’nil! not be included in the 
catalogue. 

No works which have been already publicly exhibited in 
London, or which have not been executed within the pre- 
ceding ten years ; no copies of any kind (excepting paint- 
ings in enamel, and impressions from unpublished medals, 
in which case the name of the original designer must be 
specihed) ; no mere tran^ciipts of the objects of natural 
history ; no realistic models of ships or of other inanimate 
objects, except architectural models of buildings ; no 
vignette portraits in oil ; and no engravings or etchings 
that have been published six months, can be received. 

British School at Rome : Students’ Work at the 
Grafton Galleries. 

Tlie work accomplished by the British Prix de 
Rome and Jarvis Students during 'the tenure of their 
Studentships is now on view at the Cvrafton Galleries 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m daily. The Exhibition closes 
on Saturday, 2Sth February. 

Books Received, 

W' ''tniin''t r Cath-- iltal .md it- Ardutvct. By Winande d*^ L’Hopit.iI 
With an Intro<lu* i- on oy Prof. W. I; L^dhaby r ] W th 16o iiln-tra- 
In 2 voB. 4o*. Bond. £3 3-. not, 'HutLlnn-^on a: Co 
I’aV rnu-tti-r ] 

Poiindation- for ^[ach'n>uy. By Prof. Henry Ad.an^, Al.In^t C.B . 
At I Hecii.B. With 6 o illu-trations and 9 tahlt-^ Sm. So. Bond 
1919 3-. rr?t ' po-tnjr- -Jti t-xtra [Technical Puhl’-hing Conipany 

Btd , i Gough Souaie. L C 4.] 

Strui tural St - 1 hvurk, o-lating principally to the C('n>truction of Sted- 
framed Buildinsz- B 3 .' Ern<^st G. Btmk, Wh Bx., As-oc AI Tn-t C.E. 
So. Bond. 1929. 21- net [Bonginan?. Green <k Co , 39, Pater- 

noster Bow.] 

Offical AWlann of Proceeding- of the Pii-t X* w' 2r aland Town PLinninci 
Oonmr^nc- and Bx’nt.itA'n, W- Kington. Alov 1919. 309 pp. text and 

nuni^-rou^ illu-tratioii- 

Vii ror<a aiid AlG-rt AIu-* nm Bi-vu w' 01 the Princijial Acqiu-it.oiib 
duriTer th- y. .ir yid Illn-rnif- d. 4o LoniB 1919. 3- Od nt-r. 

fT>^ ABij --ty’- '^’■ationeTy Oih.'- ' 

The H'l'O/ M>nl I(Bal Bahotl^-Sa ^ ’112 Home Ba, 4ri. 1920. 5? net 

laf.-d Xev-pap. r-. Idd , r.trne 1 t. JIini-» ( .timt 1 h .>trrLt PC], 


MIATTES. VIII, 

At tlie Eighth General fleeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1919-20, held Monday, Ibth February 1020, at 8 p.m.— 
Present : Mr. John Mb ."^impson, Pre^ifF^vt, in the Chair : 
4b Fellows including 17 meniber.s of the Council), 32 Asso- 
ciates fincluding 2 members of the Council, 10 Licentiate.^:, 
and numerous visitors — the iNIiniites of the Meeting held 
2nd February, bavins been published in the -Jotjrxal, were 
taken as read and sisned as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Ewen 
Harper, F(Uov\ elected 1907 ; Stanley Hurst MTlliams, 
A-<^ocinP, elected 1913 ; Frederick George Coward, Asso- 
ctfftp, elected 1881 ; Alfred Fowler Outteridge, Licentiate ; 
John Day, Lice 'nti ate \ and Jorge Henry Krug (Brazil), 
Hon. Corresponding Member, elected 1919. 

Mr. Frank Reginald (-lould Wills, FeUov\ attending for 
the first time since his election, was formally admitted by 
the President. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A. [F.l, having read a Paper 
on The Future of ARCHiTErTuiuAB Educatiox, a di^. 
mission endued, and on the motion of Sir L. Amherst Selliv 
Bigge, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education, seconderl by Mr. \\'. R. Davies, (bB., Principal 
A'^sist. vSecretary of the Technological Branch, Board of 
Education, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. "Waterhouse 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 
J (».30 p.ni. 


COMPETITIONS, 

Skipton War Memorial Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects muist not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council, 

Iax MacAlistek, 

18^/i Fehniary, 1920, Secretary RA.B.A. 

Chatham Housing Lay-out Competition. 

The President has appointed Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, as assessor in the Chatham Hou.Mng Lay-out 
Competition. 


NOTICES. 

Business Meeting, 1st March : Royal Gold Medal : 

Elections : Motion by Mr. Perks. 

THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING (Business) of 
the Session 1919-20 vill be held Monday, lf?t March 1920, 
at S p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the Ordinaiy Genera] Meeting 
held 16th February and the Special General Meeting held 
23rd February. 

To announce the Council’s Nomination for the Royal 
Gold Modal. 

To proceed with the election of the candidate^ for mem- 
bershi]! — 10 as Fellows and 73 as Associate- — whose names 
and qualifications are published m the Jobexab for 10th 
January and, with the names of their proposers, in the 
JoURXAB for 7th Febniary. 

Mr. Sahjxey Perks, F.S.A. [E.], to move, in accordance 
with notice, the following Re'-olutioii : — 

That in the opinion of this Meeting no member 
should be nominated by the Council for re-election 
unless he has attended at least half of the Council 
]\[cetings — this rule not to apply in exceptional 
case>, wTiich should be explained in the Job'Rxal. 


AKCHlTEOTrRAL Braucht^jm \ x.— Eirst-tTa-> A«Pistatit requir.-*], Bir- 
mingham area, having a aood ali-rcund t-xienenc**, incluilin" surveyiHL; 
and Lt and a thorough knowledge oi Factory Coii^tiuction. Mu-t 

he good draugiitsmau. Full partu ular- and -alar>' n-quiu-d to D.R.C., 
c/o ( ret.iry. R I.B A., 9 Conduit Mre* t 

AX Associate, re^-tarting in practice, having a large experience m 
factorj’- and domestic work, is prepan d to as-i.-t other urchiUtts m hn? 
own office — Address, “ H. G c o S» (Titary, Il.I.B.A. 

ARCHlTECr (A.B.I.B.A.h energetic and capable, with many year^-' 
varied exp^uience, including quantity s, and who has carried (ait farce ai.d 
important work, desires Fartni rsinj) in an office with good pro'-pects, or 
appointim nt a- Ch'ef Assistant with a view to Partiu r.-lep — Addres.- 
Box 4220, c,o Se cretary, BIB A. 

XRCHllEcr, wntii coed praitue in !)» \ oii'-hu**, w i^Iie- to -» ll-anie ot to 
tali' .1 jiiirtn* i and nlt,mat'‘!y i< to*' oini Iti n nt In .dth hi mg tlie n a-oiG 
— Writi " r>'\on,’' c/o Me-d^ Tavh r A xat. 2r», Xew man Stie« t. Oxiord 
Strei t. W 1. 

Required, unmamedArchih ( tundA-'-i-taiit tor yingaj ore.i < nmiencii g 
s.dary i,500 Two yt ar-’ .ici* • iin-nt Bxcelleiit priwj-t 1 1-. 
paid' — \pith By iettt-r ro Ml s H ^.^an'-, aO (.nat ( )mi«ii>ile btrt et 
W C 1 



THE FUTUEE OF OUR ( HURC H ARCHITEC TURE. 

By H. Heathcote Statham [F.]. 

^ ^ OME of the oldest among 11^3 can still remember the glamour ’^diich Inmg aroimd us in the days of 
faith in the Gothic revival, especially as it affected the designing and building of churches ; the 
^ days when donee tempJa refecimus was the watchword of ardent ecclesiological souls, and Pugin. 
Scott and Street were hallowed names, successively leaders in the van of the ecclesiological reform which 
was to symbolise in the material building the reawakened spirituality of the English Church. What a 
thing it was to an architect to be yoimg in those days : how one loved the hallowed forms of pointed 
arch, tracery design, pinnacled buttress : how one acce})ted enthusiastically aU the inspired rhetoric 
I'much of it fallacious) of the Seven T.amps : how one pored over the splendid illustrated publications of 
the period — Sharpe's Parallels, and Bowman and Crowther's Churches of the Middle Aifes. and others : 
how one reverently sketched Gothic detail everywhere : and how thoroughly one believed in it all I 
Yes. it was good to be young then. 

And now the magic has faded out of it. and one (-an realise that it was an intellectual mistake, an 
endeavour to re-create artificially the architectural expression of a past age, an age of other conditioiC'^ 
of life than ours, ddiere are distinctions to be made, no doubt. It was not all of it quasi-mechanical 
copyism ; there vere those who could })ut their own individuality, more or less, into a Gothic Eevival 
church. Butterfield waj? one ; All ^Saints’, Margaret ^Street, is still interesting. And Pugin, the earlie>t 
pioneer, was a man of genius, though his admission of cheap decorative detail into his churches evoked 
th(‘ gentle satire of Bishop Blougrani : — ■ 

Ft's ditf(M‘(Mit pnMchincT in basilicas 

Fnnn doing duty in some 

bikr this of br<')thor PuginA. lu-art ! 

I doubt it thuy'n* half baked, tlio-^e chalk rosiate-. 

Ciphorb and stlu*co-t^\lddliug evervwheu'. 
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But Pugin, despite the plaster garnish, had a remarkable power of producing a fine interior efiect in a 
eom])aratively small church. You may come now and then, in the back =5treets of some great manu- 
facturing town, on a comparati^'ely small and unpretentious church exterior, and enter it to find an 
effect of soaring height which takes you by surprise 

All without IS mean and small. 

All within is vast and tall — 

the result of Pugin's true architectural genius, which knew how to mani]>ulate the lines of an interior so 
as to convey the idea of height independently of the bare facts of mensurati<m. The chalk rosettes 
jjossibly w'ere still in evidence : Pugin came too early in the movement to have learned the lesson whicli 
our later Eevival architects by slow degrees apprehended, that the real genius of Gothic architecture lies 
in structure and mass and the effective profiling of mouldings, and not in luxuriance of carved decora- 
tion, Thus the chronological course of Pievival Gothic is. curiously, in the reverse order to that of 
cuicient Gothic : its efforts commence in the spirit of the fifteenth century, and gradually go back to 
that of the thirteenth, or even occasionally of the twelfth century. 

But there is no intention here of indulging in a cheap gibe at the Gothic Pievival. It was, as we 
now ^ee, a mistake ; but in a serme it was a noble mistake. On the part of most of those who promoted 
it, it wa> not a pose, but a sincere conviction : and it had, at all events, the really beneficent effect of 
amazing for the time an enthusiastic interest in architecture : and without enthusiasm there is nothing 
to be hoped for a national architecture. And now we >ee that a change has come over the spirit of the 
('hureh ; the old ecclesiological narrowness of spirit is being broken down : there is a plea for greater 
breadth of sympathy and for a larger and more all-embracing unity of faith and worship. And how is 
this to be expressed and symbolised in a form of chui'ch architecture into which a new enthusiasm may 
be breathed *? 

The fir;^t question i^ one of plan. or. rather, of plan and :^ection : for all architecture, if you hmit it 
down to it- primordial essence, is the expression of a conce])tion in plan and section. Now, the mediaeval 
church plan, adopted by the Gothic revivalists, does not expres^= the conditions of modern congrega- 
ri(mal worship. In the first place, it is an e-sentially processional plan. Secondly, it i^ an unreasoning 
imitation of the cathedral plan, with the long choir, more or less shut off from the nave by a screen, 
intended for the ecclesiastics Avho -ang the sein ice within that enclosure, while the laity were relegated 
to the nave. The imitation of this in the parish church, with the choristers ]>laeed in a k>ng, narrow' 
choir, is utterly illogical and absurd ; the choristers are not a -pecially sacrosanct body, and there is no 
excuse for fencing them off* from the congregation into a kind of holy of holies : and for their actual 
function, that of singing the musical porfion of a S(_*rvice, or leading the smging of the congregation 
wliere the latter are able to join in, no position could be practically w'orse than the long choir : whicli 
al-o practically means in most cases the boxing up of the organ in wTiat is called an organ chamber ’’ 
along.-ide of the choir, and no position could be worse for the organ. The dilemma was the subject of 
special conshleration a good many years ago by a joint committee of architt*cts and organists (ofwduch 
the present writer was a imualjerj, and they came, unanimously or by a large majority, to the con- 
clusion that the best po-ition for the choristers w as about halfway down the na\e, on either side, so as 
to be among and a part of the congregation, while the organ could be placed in a w'est end galhuy, tln^ 
best })osition for it qua organ, and sufficiently near to the choristers to give them, as well as the congrega- 
tion, tlie requisite su])port. 

The suppression of the long, narrow chancel suggests thv reversion to the earlu^st type of Christian 
church, the Basilica form of plan, with narrow side-aisles, for passage only, separated from tin* central 
>})ace hy a colonnade, and terminating at the east end in an u})se nearly the lull width of the central 
^])ace. Such a plan could he roofed eitlaa' wdth a tiinher roof or lif the wall- an* thick (‘iioughi with a 
barrel vault of monumental materials. And is this what you are off*eriijg us. thinks the rfsider, in place 
nf the ^oaring beauty of the Gothic vault ? AVell, tlip Gothic v<mlt, arri\ed at in its he-t form as the 
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result of two eeiitune>* >tru^rgle with practical difficulties of coiistructioi). i^ not a very >eieiititie foriu 
of >tructure. F(nv of the entliii-ia'^tic laity who admire the effiect of the soarin^i^ vaulting-rihs su>pect 
the amount of ” fiid.i;dnR which Avas often employed hy mediteval builders to get the group of ribs 
apparently to start symmetrically from the capital of tlie vaulting-shaft : and anyone who take^ lui 
opportunity of getting into tlit* tind)er roof with which a stone vault has to be covered from the weather, 
and looking down on the wmlt surface from a]>ove, will })rol)ably have his eyes a good <leal o})ened. and 
will recogni'^e that thi- is hardly a very scientihc or workmanlike nuThod ot covering in a space. 

But Ave are not necessarily Contined to the long form <)f tlie Basilica p]<i]i. lioAA'eA er naidered \'enei‘- 
ahle ])y early Church tradition. There is the alternati\'e of the plan ha^ed on ih*" jiro vision of a wide 
Central door space, and })erhap^ this the more litting symbol for the Chnrcli of compreliensiA e unity, 
if AVe are to realise tliat ideal. Wrtai thought so. at all eA eiits : he Avoiild ha\ e t)laniied >t. Paul's on that 
priiicijde if he Ijad been alloAVeil his oAvn Avay. and the really suhlime model tor that conception, made 
under \\ ivn''' <liiections. and still j^reserved in the reces'^es of the cathedral, ought to he more acce^^ihk^ 
and Aisihle to tht^ public tham it i'>. And the natural rooting for a Avide central spact' is th(‘ dome. tJie 
finest arcJiitect und leature invented hy man. and the most structurally satisfactory, for. a^ f'ergmsoii 
drily n-mark'- (tf Arcfnirdure) " it is as difficult to build a dome that Avill fall as a vault that 

A\ill not. ’ The central -ii’ea roofed by a dome is the ffiiest and most appropriate ty])e of }>lan for tlie 
church of the future. Idle plan Avould naturally take the form of a (Treek cr(js'>— a cro^s Avith equal 
arms each Avay (the Avails of the^^e arms being structurally necessary to buttress the dome) : the Avestern 
arm would form a A estibule nr nartliex ; the northern and soutlau’n arms Avould affi.ird ^})ace for a large 
organ and choir, dix ided : the eastern arm Avould form the cliancel. or commimion-tahle enclosure. 

^uch a church, especially on a large scale. Avould be su^cejitihle of mo^t impressiA e architectural 
treatment, especially in tlie interior. The dome is, no doubt, a ilifficult feature to treat externally 
because its lines an* all falling awa\ from the eye : but there is nothing in architecture affinrding such 
line opportunities t<n' internal effiect. Then there is the decora tise detail to lie considered. St. Paul A 
offers a useful le'^son on this subject. As a Avhole it is a grand architectural conception, but all the 
detail is pagan, not Phristian. and it is lad pagan. Sir William Bichmond*'^ mosaics in the ceiling of 
the choir haw* a beautiful colour effiect in themselves, but they are essentially Byzantine in type. <ind 
quite out of keejung Avith the architecture of the building. At the same tinn^ w e m<iy l>e glad that the 
church was not decorated with mosaics in Wren's time and according to " tlie judgment of the sur- 
veyor," for then Ave sluAuld haA’e had an interior dome such as Po})e sarcastically leferred to— 

Whvie the of Vei'rio and l.afriu'rre. 

We have been 'spared that, at all events. Thornhill's Avell-intended and respectabh* juihilings aie no 
(.iffence to <»tie’s taste in one staise ; their failing is that they do not assist the situation. eith(*r in i-olour 
or (h'sigu : the colour is dull and heavy, and it is a mistake to paint set pictures with an arcliitectural 
framework on tJu^ cuiwiiinear surface of a dome : they look dist(e*t(*d and out of place. The decoration 
of a dome should be, not a pidinr iji tlie usual sense of the Avord, hut a decorative syml)oli''m : figures, 
if any, sh<udd appear to float, not stand. A late eminent Bnaich painter, Marioton. un<le]•'^tood this 
thoroughly, and does not ap[tear to ha\e left any adeipiate successor in this form of art. Out' can 
imagine, for <i dona*, a kind of glory, for instance, of angelic face^ and wings, rising gyn* on gyre : d 
decorative effect with a spiritual symbolism inlierent in it. And Avith that as the culmination of the 
interior, all other decorativt* (hdail should, if possible, bear a symbolic signitication. And let it be 
remembered tliat a little well-designed and thoughtful decoration is Avorth far more than a sumptuous 
decoration Avith no W(dl-consi(h‘red and thoughtful ih'sigu. 

One can imagint' a ]iol)k‘ staies of ciiurches for the futurtv erected on the lines here suggested : tlie 
momimeiilal dome so^iring above Uk* interior: the [)a\t‘ment affording spact' for a grand symbolical 
design, as hi ►some of tin* clnirches of Italy : everything in the inti'rior tiaiding to uplift and solemnise the 
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spirit of tlie worshipper, ’* And do you not know," says an objector. ” that a domical roof is the very 
woiNt fmni for d speaker to make him^edf heard uii'ler ? What about the sermon? " Well, if the 
objector lhink.> tlie sermon the most important part of public worship, it may be suggested that h(‘ has 
not yet I’ealised what public worshi]) is for. It is not for the worshippers to be lectured to. it is for 
them to have an opportunity for olfering up }>rayer and praise together. A church is not a mere audi- 
torium, and i^ not to be planned and designed as such. In days when there were few books and no 
serial publications, and v hen many ot the average congregations could not read, a sermon or ext>osition 
of religion- faith and rule ot life was useful and even necessary for their guidance. Hut there is no 
necessity now for the church to be a kind ot lecture hall ; to regard it and treat it so is to take a very 
[•rosaic view of the }U'ob](an of clmrch architecture. Kather is it to })e a buihling \vhere the beauty and 
-okaiinil v of archit(‘ctiir<' and mu>ic are to combine to rai>e tlu* soul above the prose of everyday 
existence into d region of s[>irituai emanci[)ation. of ijraise and thanksgi\ ing. It is for the architects of 
the new geiierati(jn, kee[)ing this high objH(‘t in N'i^w , to e\'nlve bn’ ns n church arcl.iitecture which will 
expres- an<l m— i>t our highest as] lira tions. 


MEMOEIAL WIXDOW^S. 

By Arthur S. Dixon, M.A.Oxon. [-F. ]• 

I WdSH to make it clear that I do not [)re-unu‘ to -pt^ak about so intricate «ind technical a subject as 
-tamed gla-s, exce[)t, a- it ware, fi’oiu t he outside, a> an architect maybe allowed to speak. 
And the que>tion wbicli I propo-e to try to answer i- : what the ([ualitie- or characteristic^ 
are wdio-e presiaict' or absencr would load us to fial that windows ought or ought not to be con-ideretl 
ac(a*ptai>lo in chuiadies. 

'riiis ([ue.>tion i- not a \^‘rv ea-y one to an-wana and I may })erliap,- approach it best if I a>k the 
-ame ipie^tion first ot other things than windows. What, for instance, are the qualities wdiich consti- 
tute the ex(‘ellence of d eiiurch ? llii- i- an ea-iiu’ (lue-tion, for a church has tw o very definite functions 
to perform, and it (am Ix' judged by it- p(*rform.mce of them, kir-t. it h«is the purdy material or 
utilitarian fmaUion of [>ro\'iding shelt(n’— /.a., emdosing a -t»ace with four or inoia^ wadis and jiutting a 
nM)f on top of them. Ibis i- sometimes a ^•ery simple tiroblein in construction, and sometimes it 
becomes \'ery ('omt>licated : but wliatever the con-tructiAa^ problems may b(\ they must be sohanl in 
-uch a WMV that the eompo-ition of tlie lim*- and sha])e- to which they lead shall be harmonious and 
pbxisant. The otlua* great function of a church i'. the (‘X}U’e->ion of idt*as or feidings. The gr(‘at west 
front- of Amieii^ and Itheims are-- or were— an (jrdered and logical ex})res-ion in stone of the whole 
-ysteni of (Tin-tian doctrine and Chri-tian ethic-, a- well as of the current science and day-by-day life 
of the tiime d’he -ame i> truf* (.if the -culptun' at Chartres and Paris, and in lesser degree of tlie other 
griMt b’reiich churche- of th*' loth ceiitiirv. and of Wd 11s and Exeter in England. The mosaics of the 
4th to the Pith centuries in Ibimr ami Ihnaaina and Venice, and the fre>coes and wall jiaiiitings of the 
Pith. I4th. and lotli centuries in Italy, were expiv^-ive of the dominant religious ideas and feelings of 
their re-p(-‘ctive times. Incidentally, con-t ruction and exjire-don resulted in xvork of such beaut v as 
luis long been beyond our attainmi'nt. Put beauty seems to have la^en a -econdary oliject, if, indeed, i1 
Wti- a con-cious object at all. It seem- to hav(^ lieeii the inevitable n‘-iilt of well-directed eiiergv and 
th<>ught, which had for their primary object- material utility and spiritual expression. 

It follows from this that when we judge or critici-e a building we demand that the performance of 
it- material or utilitarian function should ethcieiit ; that the arraiigemeut or composition of lines and 
-liapes and colours liy which thi- end i- attained -hould he pleasant and harmonious. And in the 
matter of the .'xpresciion .q‘ f^Aings .md idf-a- I tliink thai we demand that it should be cb'ar and 
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deliiiite and in hurmuny M’itli CL'rlain >tcnidard> which we acknowled^^^ of dignity and iMMuty. (i am 
not quite sure that the last point would la^ admitted by eV( ly ,'^eliool of thought to-day. j A picture h<is 
this in common M'ith a building : tlnit it is als(j a combination of lim*-- and sha})o> and coloins : but 
also is a \vali paper or a textile taljiic. h'rom a strictly etymological point of view, it might be called a 
[dclure or painting, if it were nothing more, hint w should h<ir<lly cadl it a jncture or think it ju-titii'd 
as a picture if it did not com'ev to us a thought or an emoti(jn. A laiidsea[)t*, for in''t<nice. is not a mtu'e 
copy of C(‘rtaiii existing facts which we call n<iturt' : it is rather a meiins of coina^ying from tla^ mind of 
the painter to the mind of tlie >pectator certain truths which the piiiiiter lias ptuveiviMl. nr f(ading'^ 
\\ Inch nature has aroused in his mind. A picture in which figures are employed will convey impn^ssiou'' 
which have been made on the painter's mind by his observation of human iiviture, or tlieoiie^ or 
doctrines which he taubodies in human, or }>artly human, form^. 

What then are the qualities wdiich w'e demand in a picture ? In tla* lirst plaei*. a (Malain plea^<nit- 

or beauty, or. at least, a certain orderlines^ and <lignity in the combination of line^ and colours : 
and in the second place, the suggestion of certain ideas, facts, or fei^lings, whicli mu>t ht‘ of <i ctalam 
value or im[)ortance. i\fr. Ifuskiii has said that a picture i^ not a gre<it pictun* unless; it eithei’ re\ (\tls a 
nohle truth or tirou>t'S a iiohle tarnation. All jiictnrt^s lUH'd not be great pictui*i‘s ; Imt. at liMst. we 
demand of them that they convey to our minds some idea or <ome feeling whiidi is of some vahu^ or 
interest. 

A window' can do all these things of whieh i ha\t^ spoken in eomaxUion with pieiui‘e-< : hut there 
are some things wdiich a window Cfin do and which a picture cannot do ; and tlaa’t* aie things wlmdi a 
picture can do miudi hettta’ than a window' and which a window liad ladter not attempt. A window is 
ea[>ahle of much greatei intensity of colour than a ]>ictnre ; gla» throtigh which the light passes is 
iMpahle of a hery brilliance w'hich cannot bo attained on jdasler oi canwts oi- papta-. Tliis particular 
([Utility it must uewa* forgo ; it must always look lilo^ gkiss, tind it mu^t alwaV'^ ret<iin. at wb<U(‘\(U‘ 
loss of other (jualitii^s, that peculiar jiwved-like (piality whiidi l)t*long-' to gla--. t )ii tin* ot lier liand. i hen* 
are certain things a }>icture can do much better than a window : ^uch as (‘tfects of light and sh.ide, and 
pers[)ective and distance. These things a window had Ixutei' not attem[)t. jxn'tly lx*Ctiuse it c<ui ie‘\er 
do them w'ell, arid })artly because. if att(*m[)t(*d, they w'onld be likrly to <liminish tla* verv gualitie- of 
brilliant colour which are its es])ecial glory. 

\. window' dilTers from a picture in another way. A picture is iKjt <i ne(*e--itv : we can. if ne(*«*-‘.ai \ , 
do without })ictures altogether, and therefore a picture, in order to justify it-- »*\i>t»*nce. mml Ijave 
som(‘thiiig im[)Oi‘tant to tell us. A w'indow has a utilitaritin iit'ccssity : wt* inmt lta\<* it to keej> »»ut 
the rain and the wind — it is justitu'd if it does notlimg mort* : <intl if t le* gl.iss is coloiiird. it n imtilied 
if the colours are so arrang(‘d as to givt* pleasure* to our ey(*<. It imiv he nothing moi'e than a ph*a-ant 
arrangement of lines and colours, and ^ till it is ju- titled. But the di^signer of a window may. if Ik* will, 
till it wdth figures of men and w'onien and saints and ang»*ls. and so make (*x])res-.i()n of tlmugln and 
(Uiiotion : he may l(d the red and hliu* <nKl gr(‘(*n and golden light --o '^liim* through tie* gla-- as to 
(tuickeii thi^ hearts of w'orship[)ers and guide their intelligence. And -(.> it follows th<it then* arc two 
main points by wdiich a wdndow* may be judged — colour and draiight-manshi}). 

Of course, there is no rule by wdiich we can -ay wdietlier the cailour of a window i- g(X)d oi- had. 
A"uu may think the colour of one l)e<iutiful. and 1 of <inother ; tliert^ can lx* no [oixd whiidi i- riglit : 
ail w'e can do is to train our judgment iyv (‘ontinual oh-eiwation of good exaniple«^, and <ili who liavt* 
done ^o are agreed that much better colouring i- found in old gla-s tli.ui in new', fleii* in Jfiriiiingham 
we an* in easy reach of much fine old gla— : and I veiituiv* to -ay that anyone who is taking iqx.ni him- 
self the responsibility of beautifying, or ])‘is>,ihly d^-gradimr. one of <>ur churches by the addition oi a 
window' should, if possible, -pend -oiiie timt* in -tndying the *‘X<im[>li*- of ancient gla— at (douce-ti r «>r 
Malvern or Warwick or Oxford, or evt-n. if he can hnd time to cot !]k*i\*, as far otf a- York or (’hartn - 
or Bourges* 
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1 I am be a^ked if it be trur that the cohjnriii.it of aiieient wiiKinw- i'> riclier and more 

l>eaiitifiil than th.it ot our modern \viiid(Av> — Avhat i- tlie rea-on why thi- should h.* ~o. \Va< the 
ancient gla>s in itself better than our^ *? Iw'ould amwer that ()<) or 70 vt^ar^ ago. wiieii the re\ivalof 
[)ainted or >taine<l window'^ b^gan. thi>wa'' undoubtedly the ca^e. There wa- only to be got at 

that time ;>inouth. tiat, very clear gla'^s fn m M'hich it was impO'-^ihle te get th<‘ \ariety and riciine'^> 
of colour and textuiv* wTiich mark'- tin* old window >. Jlut since that tim many varietie^ of 
gla^s have been introduced, and altliough the very skill wdth which modern gla-"- n made ha> robb< d 
it of Certain qualitie-; which made easier the ta>k of the window' [>ainter, "till there is now 
oht<iinahle gla-s of athnirable colour and of great variety of thickne'-s and texture: and we mint. 

1 think, admit tluit if ancient window'- are as a rule !)etter than modern w'in<low> the dilfVrence is 
due not -o much to the (juality of the materials ^ve .i-- to tla^ km.^wledge and -kill with which they 
are manit)ulated. 

The quality of colour in a window does not depend entirely or even })rincipally U[)On the quality of 
the colour ot individual t)ieCes of gla>>. A single piece of colour does not make it'- (pialiry felt until it 
i- seen in relation and in juxtaposition to other colour^. The -kiltul arrangement of pieces of coloiavil 
ghns more im[)ortant in relation to the final etfVct than the quality of the colour ot individual pitT*e-. 
You or 1 may get together a collection of the hiu'st and nio-t costly pigment'- in tie- world and [)Ut them 
togetlier on A can\'as. and the iV'-ult might he ^ona^ kiial of a lut^^s : it might not in tie* irtil. true -eii^e 
ht- Colour at alL Ihit let a Ha])harl ])Ut coloiu's on a va\\ \ a>. let ]il> skilful liaiid anaiige thoui in » tutam 
pit>poi t ions and coUain ways oi juxtaposition which aie iwraled to liis ti'aiijt d iniiTigeiice by iniuition 
of laws wliicli he hiiii'-olf ptuliaps only pailly imder-tiind- : tluai the colour- hegiii to -ing together, a- 
the [>aiiit<‘r- say, and for the first time you liaveAvluit can really he cadled coloiu'. 

I am not one of tho-e avIk; can ev en begin to ex])lain the laws which govern the hainiony of colour. 
I su}>[)o^e there aiv no colour- wTuch a great painter cannot matt* togetlier, A square foot of green and 
a s(|uare fotjt of red may la* enemies for ever : but reduce the ivfl to a -<(uare inch and tht* tAvo may get 
on A ery well together. ( )iie tint of blue and (Uie tint of red may cTasli : tdtei the -treiigtli of one or the 
other, and they may haimoni.-e. An easier method, and taie much ust*d in medifeAXil time-, Ava- to 
Separate colour- by a neutral colour or AA'hite or black. Tht* bright e-t and even crude-t vermilion- and 
greens and blue- are found in the colouring of oiir nie<iiieA'al -creens in Xorfolk and Dtw on-hire : they 
«ire separated from eacli otht*r ]>y line- of Avhite or gold, and the result i- >oft and hariuoniou-. 

Thi- method Ava- embodied in the heraldic rule that colour i- ncA er >nfuu’inipo-eil on colour or 
metal on metal, hut ahvays colour on metal or metal on colour. Yetal nieair- gold ami silver, and 
eoA'ei’s also white ])ignient- in-tead of silver ami sometime- yelloAV instead of gold, lllack Avdl aho 
serA'e, and so will a neutral tint Iilo* l)roAvn in- gnw. In tlie roof of the sacri-ty at Sta. t'roce at TTonaiCi* 
the lirown ]>ine l)e<uus an* partly coloured : the I)roAvn of the tiniht*r separates and hanuoiii-e- the 
bright red and blue <nid gn-en [dgmeiit-. dTu* gla— of which a windoAV is comt)o-»‘d i- s*df-coloured : 
it is dashed with red ami -t .imed \s ii h gr(*en or hhu* oi‘ ])urple while it li('- liquid in the furn<(ce : hut the 
draAving of outline- and f»f -mdi eh'meiit<try -hading a- is periiu.-'-ihle in a wmdow' is don<‘ on the -urface 
of tile coloured gla-s with a hroAvii pigm^ait. which i- aft(>rw'ards burnt im d’he -kilful u-e of this 
hroAvn pigment i- vtaw u-eful in the hannoni-ing of colour-, hut nothing i- mon* (dlective in thi- Avay 
than the hlac'k })aml- of lead Avith Avhicli tin* ])iecer- r>f colon)*ed glas- ar(* held and hound logethm* : and 
the tliicktu* or wi<ler the ])<imls or cams of lead, the grealei* is their effect. In early time- it was onlv 
])o->ihle to gtl glass in very small pieco> : hut tliis was often an advantage, foi* it imn-easad the relaliA e 
quantity of the hai'inoni-ing line- of black. 

Ill the matter of <lrctnght-inans]}ip the difference lug ween old and new i- as great or gn^ter. 
Many of our modern draughtsmen are \ ery -kilful : they may he even more learmal in auatomv and 
perspective than tlieir predeces-or-. more skilful in tin* mattm* of light and >lMde. more realistic in 
certain -u[»erfici.d wny.-, lait tiif*SH are tiling- that do not really count in a window'. Wliat really counts 
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after the mere colour is the power of expressing feelings and emotions, and in these great qualities it is 
very seldom that the modern designer approaches the standard of the old one. 

This is no matter for ^urprise, for it seems clear that each human faculty finds its highest develop- 
ment at different stages or epochs in the evolution of civilisation, and when the age to which a certain 
art belongs is past and gone it would seem that we cannot expect an equal development of that art 
until the kaleidoscope of the world has been shaken up and a new age begins. e think of our own 
age as having begun some time during or after the dir^solution of the Eoman Empire. Sculpture and 
architecture had their highest development in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries : 
painting in the fourteenth and fifteenth : inu>ic in the seventeenth and eighteenth : literature, as 
some think, in the sixteenth : our own epoch i> one of science and mechanics. The greatest intellectual 
power of our time appears to be directed towards science and mechanics, and thi^? being so, it is not 
strange that we should not get at the same time the greatest success in any of the arts. 

More important, perhaps, than the power of expression is the quality of the ideas and thoughts 
which we ^eek to express. On the mentality, if I may use so ugly a word, of a design depends its 
power to impress and touch our hearts, and the mentality of a design, if it is real, must always be the 
reflection of the mentality of the designer. AAdiatever is the quality of hi'^ mind will be the quality of 
his design. And here. I think, we fail very often, for our prevailing modern mentality >eems to be 
rather shallow and sentimental and superficial. 

I have been s})eaking in very general terms, and it is not easy in this ^vay to make my meaning 
quite clear. I could make it much clearer if I could have obtained some coloured photographic 
re})roductions of windows : but such things are not yet. though I hope they ^oon will be, obtain- 
able. Let me, however, try to deal with ^oine --pecific exaini)le<. 

The subject of the Crucifixion was used in the eatdier times, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth eenturie^. as a syinl>ol of one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity : I mean the 
sacrifice and atonement of Christ and salvation by the precious blood. Later, and e-pecially in Spain, 
it was u^ed a^ a symbol ot human suffVring : or. if you like, of the b})lendid truth that the (iod we 
worship i> one who >hares our sufferings. But in the thn*- of the Eenaissance, in the sixteenth century, 
the same subject wa> used as a \' chicle for the exhibition of anateunical knowledge, and exampE> are 
not uncommon in which little expres'^ion remains of any definite feeling or doctrine whatever. 

The >ymbol of the doctrine of the Incarnation, the Ble>sed Virgin and her Child, was used in earlier 
times principally for the purpose of illustrating and inculcating the doctrine of the Incarnation : the 
Eenais:^ance painters and sculjUors ^eeni to have forgotten it^ original intention and to have used it as 
a symbol of human and maternal lovtc 

Many doctrinal subjects, such as that of the Last Judgment, have almost ceased in our times to be 
re[)resented in the arts. A[edia*val churches were* crowded with figures of apostles and })ro})hets which 
were always used with real and living significance : with martyrs whose splendid, and one might 
almost say fortunate, deaths Avere A iAudly realised : with saints whose continued and living inffuence 
on the spiritual fortunes of men Avere fervently belieA'ed. I shall not, I think, be contradicted if I say 
that for us Avhen Ave use their memories for the decoration of our churches they have nearly, if not 
<iuite. lost their Autal significance. 

The point is that Ave Avant more definite intention and clearer reality in our motlern Avork : Ave 
ought not to use any sulqect or any figure unless we use it to represent some idea or feeling Avhieh is 
i\‘ally vital to us. For this reason. I think Ave must Avelcome any attempt to use subjects such as those 
which are connected Avith the late Avar. They make a real and direct appeal to us at the present time, 
and they will })e an historical record for future generations of considerable interest and AuUue. But the 
representation of such subjects iiiA^dves great ditficulties : Ave luiA^e no well-tried tradition to assist us 
in the treatment of modern costume, and Ave must be A'ery careful to aA*oid OA'er-realistic treatment on 
the one hand and the preA^aiiing ttaidency to sentimentality on the other. 

I 2 
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I do not know whether I ought to use ;?uch words as sentimental ” and realistic,*' for they 
are words of rather vague and uncertain meaning. I must, at any rate, try to explain what I mean 
by them. I tind I have U5>ed the word “ real " in two diherent and, indeed, opposite senses ; in one 
sen^e we want more of it. and in another le-'^. AVe want more reality in thought and le>^ realism on 
the surface. When we try to express a thought or feeling we ought to make quite ^ure that it is a 
real thought or feeling of our own. and not one which we have taken or copied second-hand, and without 
full understanding, from >omeone else. But we need not be too careful a-^ to exact correspondence 
with fact if it interferes? with oi actually diminishe'^ the especial clear or tiun^parent ([uality of the 
gia-^ it-elf. 

Eeality of thought. Let me try to probe this a httle deeper. I once lost my pocket book in a 
wood in Switzerland, and coming back to the hotel I told the patrona of my lo'-^^. ^^ hy do you not 

a.-^k St. Anthony to tind it ? " “I ;?hould not like to trouble a great Saint with my little lo>se3 — I 
should not think it respectful. “ Do you not know his story '? He lived in Padua in the thirtetaith 
Century. He s^tent his hfe in tending and comforting little children. When he died he found himself 
without the great happiness of his life and it was arranged for him that he should tind for people things 
they had lost ; they should put 50 centimes in the little trunk by the plaster images of the saint wijich 
you so often see in our houses, and the-^e thankofferings ^hall be given to homeless children. He like:? 
you to ask him for help.'’ 

Hy pocket book was foimd by another guest in the hotel who wished me to know his name was 
Antonio. To these people St. Anthony is a real living personality : that is why they like to dedicate 
churches to his name and to see his image in their churches and their homes. This is reality of thought. 

So it is with another saint — St. Joseph — whose cult i^ so widespread in modern times. Thev 
believe he is a living personality, always near and ready to help them in their troubles and dihiculties. 
These instincts and feelings are sometimes trivial and they may be partly superstitious, or there may be 
reality at the back of them, but the ]_)eople's thoughts about them are certainly real. 

We, on the other hand, when we dedicate our churches or choose the subjects for our window^, 
how do we make our choice ? We do not know very much about, shall we say, St. Jude or St. Matthias, 
but we have already in the town a church dedicated to St. Paul and St. Peter. We have already a 
figure of St. John and St. Luke in that other window, and we had better not go outride the Xew 
Te-tameiit ; S(j we choose St. Jude or St. Matthias ; but is there any living reality in our feeling about 
them 

Sentimentality is much the same word in it^ origin a:? emotion or feeling ; emotion and feeling 
of the right sort are the la>t things we want to get rid of. I am not ^ure if there i> any emotion which 
can be called in itself e^'^entially ^sentimental : but I concei^'e that a strong and noble emotion can easilv 
become sentimental i]j the manner of its expression. It may become sentimental if it is exaggerated, 
or if it lack rej?traint and become hysterical. There i'^, also, a difference between different kinds of 
emotion ; some are profound, -ome superficial : some are lasting or permanent : some are fleeting 
and they soon ])ass away : and the latter when ex[)ress(Ml in ])ermanent form become a bource of 
weariness and irritation. 

I do not think you could ever find anything you could call beiitimental in ancient windows. You 
migiit at fir^t sight think the old glass painter^* figures deficient in expres>ion, but on closer (.‘xamination 
I think we must admit — and this more particularly applies to the earlier tliirteenth and fourteenth 
century windows — that there is a very remarkable strength of expression in the lineaments of tlieir 
faces and in the i)Ose of their figures. The longer we look at them the more we n ust be impressed 
with the depth of sober feeling they manage to get out of thrir simple lines and touches. Ev(‘ry face 
and every figure seem to have a different and interesting and important thing to tell us. 

Another fault they always manage to avoid is any appearance of self-consciousness in their 
figures ; their figures never look as if they were sitting for their portraits. Our modern figures more 
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often than not look if they Mere having their photograph': taken. I fancy the reason is the direct use 
of models ; it Mould he >afer perhaps if our modern designers did not use a model for any particular 
iigure they are designing, if they did not draM their designs directly from the model. Of course, a 
designer must train him-^elf in the knoMledge of the human face and figure by long eom’ses of drawing 
from models. But the actual figure in the windoM should come. I believe, from images formed in hi> 
OMii mind by the action of present thought on the garnered treasures of pa^^t experience and observation, 
rather than from a model })0^ed and chosen for the particular })urpose of the design in the actual 
making. 

I think Me have now come across one or two points Mhich ought to be r^ome guidance to us in the 
selection of deMgiiers for our church windows. In the matter of colour and other (jiiestions of technique, 
such as the selection of glass and the manner of the leading, the coloured >ketches which are generally 
submitted are little or no use as a guide. It is impossible to tell from them what a window will be like 
in these respects. We ought, therefore, as a general rule to make a point of going to see some of the 
work already executed by the designer to whom we are inclined. I ^ay ‘‘ a> a general rule " because if 
we made the rule too strict a new de'-igner would never get the chance to make a beginning. 

In the matter of expression the case i'^ different ; the original sketch generally gives a very good 
idea of the mentality of the de.^igner. If his way of thought is weak or sentimental or superficial 
we can detect it at once just as we can recognise in the original sketch his power of drawing or the 
virility of his mind. I venture to say we ought to make up our minds to take trouble to spend time in 
selecting designers whose work will give dignity to the church, instruction to the people, and real assist- 
ance to devotion. 

Then there is the que::>tion of cost. A painted window u^ed to co>t, before the war, from £2 10s. 
to £4 a ^(]uare foot. Xow they seem to cost about double. And I hear people :^ay, So and so's 
windoAv may be better, but we cannot afford it.'' Well, there is an easy ^vay out of this difficulty* 
Aou need not fill the whole window with coloured glass. There are <ome very tine windows, both old 
and modern, in which a large proportion of the glass, perhaps a^ much a^ two-thirds, is left ])lain 
and white. In this way it B clear that the cost may be reduced from, say. £b to about £2 10s.. or from 
£S to £3 or thereabouts per foot. It is much better to have a window one-third of which is good than 
one of which no part is good : and the plain white gla>s makes a very good and effective foil or ^et-off 
for the little piece or pieces of colour. 

Another way uf reducing co.st is to do away with figures or drawings altogether, and to be content 
with a mere arrangement in skilfully designed leading of pieces of coloured glass. There are many 
cases in ancient churches of old glas^ collected from broken-up windows and re-set as a mere pattern 
of kaleidoscopic colour. The same kind of thing can be done, and has been done, with new glass 
with excellent effect, and I suppose that even now such a window need not cost more than 30s. a foot. 
3uch a window would not be comidertnl >uitable for a memorial, but it would be quite possible to insert 
in a window con-listing principally of a pattern of tinted glass one or more small figures or medallions, 
and in this way also cost may be considerably reduced. 

Our bishop has lately expressed dissatisfaction at the kind and ([uality of windows which are 
being put into churches in this diocese, and wishes us to make an effort to improve our standard. I 
think the first step is to get clear in our minds what are the (tualities we can get and ought to want in a 
window, and Avhat are those which we cannot get and ought not to want, and to ask our designers for 
the former, and not for the latter. And for the rest we live in the age in which i\Iorris and Burne- 
Jones and Madox Brown lived and did their splendid work. We live in the town in which Burne- 
Jones was born, and in which are to hi* seen some of his finest windows. We ought to realise that 
glass painting is one of the greatest and noblest of the arts, and w^e ought not to be satisfied to lag 
too far behind the steps of our own great masters. 

Birmingham, 


A. S. 1). 
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THE FUTUEE OF AECHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 


DISCUSSION OX ME WATEEHOUSE'S PAPEE [(/nfe, ]>p. 

Mr. John "W. Simplon, Preside td, in the Chair. 

Sir L. AMHERST SELBY BIGGE, K.C.B. 


(Permanent Secretary. Board uf Education). t?peaking 
at the in\itatioii ot the President, said : It is in no 
spirit of formality that 1 rise to move this vote of 
thanks. I am accustomed to hear discourses apon 
education, and confess that they sometimes induce in 
me a feelinu of weariness. But I have not felt in the 
least weary to-nEht, for I have neAer listened to a 
more chaimini^ oimiore " alive " discourse on the sub- 
ject in which it is my professional duty to take an 
interest. I should not presume to criticize anything 
which Mr. M aterhouse has said, becaaise I am a learner 
in these matters — a layman and. what is peihaps 
worse, a presumptuous layman. At one time I m as so 
tired by the joy.s of architecture that I was guilty of 
building a large pait ot my own house without an 
architect. That is not an experiment I am going to 
lepeat. becau^»^ before T got to the end I found I was in 
some difficulties, and ultimately had t(j call in an archi- 
tect. Mr. Waterhouse has touched on many topics 
which reverberate within our own walls and with v hieh 
wc are in agreement Many Questions, many disputes, 
many theories reverberate in our walls, but have 
rather a ditie rent ^^ound there and a ditieient applica- 
tion . yet I recognised s<jnie of them in the dis- 
course we have just listened to, and I can assure 
Mr. Wkiteihmme that I know just enough to under- 
^taml Ids point of view. L^nderlying that discourse 
there are questions of vast iiupoitance and interest. 
mU only tor thiN institute, but tor the organisation of 
(»ne department of public education. 

Ml. W. R. DA^ lES, C.B. (Principal Assistant 
Secietaiy, Technological Brandi. Board of Education): 
It has been a great pleasure to me to read Mi. Mhter- 
house s paper, and 1 am suie we can say it has lost 
nothing in the hearing. We are at piesent dealing 
with the Architect uml Association on the subject of 
then school, and I have lelt some trepidation in ven- 
turing into this held, even with the aid of a certain 
amount of tinancial assistance. I have felt that the 
tirst thing we have to do is to try and understand the 
institution we are going to help, and I have come liere 
to-night in the hope that I and my colleagues who will 
have to <leal with this matter will be a little better 
instructed in the subject they are handling. I hope 
you will send us printed copies of the discussion 
that we may put them in our arcliives, I have much 
pleasuie in seconding the resolution. 

Piofessor BERESFORD PITE [F.] : One cannot 
begin without emphasising the extreme pleasure with 
which we have listened to Mr. AVaterhouse. AVe knew 
his paper would be sound, we knew it would })e in- 
teresting, and we knew there would be not onlv lam- 


bent humour in it. but also .'-ome shiewd digs. And he 
has certainly acquitted himself in the way we exj>ected, 
and we have very much enjoyed his address. Tlie 
position at the present moment can be cleared up. I 
think, with the assistance of the institute archives. 
If we could have a report, a summaiy, that would 
show the result of the examinations for. say, five 
years previous to 1911, giving us the total number of 
those who have sat for the Intermediate Examination 
— I imagine about 200 a year — and of that number tell 
us how many have come to that stage fioni schools, 
and how many not from schools, it would clear the 
matter considerably. In other words, how many have 
sought exemption by the examinations of the schools, 
and how many have sat under the Institute. I may 
be wrong, but my impression is that something less 
than half the architectural education up to the Inter- 
mediate point is done in the schools. The rest i^ done 
somehow or other : done in tlie office — if not under 
formal pupilage, at least under office training ; so 
that all the statements and all the congratuiation:^ on 
the work of the schools can be properlv distributed C)!! 
the number of students with Avhom they deal, and the 
pioblem of the examination oi education »)f the re- 
mainder can be looked at fiom its propei standpoint, 
which is not that of scholastic education. Now we 
come to the Final Examination. [ Avould like to 
knoAv, in tlie same Avay. Iioav manv come up for the 
Final, and compare that numbei with the number Avho 
come up tor the Intermediate, and obserA^e AAhether 
there i^ a leakage betAveen the tAvo. Also, i tlnnk. Ave 
should like to knoAv Avhat is the pioportion ot those 
who pass the Final Examination and tliose who 
piesent themselves, and Avhat record the Institute may 
huA^e of those Avho failed to pa^s, Avhether tbeA^ come 
back again oi Avhether tliey are lost. Intoimation of 
that soit Avould be useful in coiisideiing impi)itant 
developments. I want to ])oint out this: that the 
system of the recognised schools, the lecognised prac- 
tical univeisity education for the examinations of the 
Institute, only applies up to tlie Jntmmediate stand- 
point, As long as tlie Institute maintains itself as at 
present, holding the Final Examination itself, and 
keeping the Final Examination in the liands of tiu^se 
architects Avho have not got enough business to ficcupy 
themselves witli ('’ No ! " and laughter) — weli, 
obviously, if you are too busy you cannot do it : let us 
be honest with ourseK'es. It tins Institute maintains 
the position of keeping this Final Examination Avholly 
in the hands of the men who are alile to allord the 
lime to conduct it, it puts a stop on the whole pnogiess 
of architectural education at the Intermediate Ex- 
aminathm. Please recognise that, as clearly and as 
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forcibly as you can. because I am meiely stating facts. 
And I tliink I can carry the fact farther by pointing 
out that, ill consequence of the establishiuent of the 
Intermediate Examinathm and the alloivance of 
certiticates of exemption to schools, every one of those 
schooE is a completed course ot architectural educa- 
tion. leading up to the Intermediate standpoint — and 
frinii that staiulpoint. nothing. Theie i:- nut a school 
of architecture in the country wliich lias got a com- 
pleted Course of exaiuination up to the Institute Final 
Examination. [Professor REILLY (Liverpool Lhii- 
vei'sity) : We have.] Professor Reilly says they have 
at Liverpool. I would like to take the instance of a 
University like Liverpool as a ca^e in point. I do not 
know how lung it has been established, hut I know 
Liverpool is an exceedingly progies^ive school, and 
Ave have at the resent moment a draft of further 
davelopments. What happens is this : that a pio- 
gressive L'niversitv. like Liveipov)! or Manchester, 
takes the Intermediate Examination of this Institute 
as a step towards its own Degree in Aichitectiire. That 
is its cour.se of advanced study, it is not a course of 
advanced study for the Intermediate or the Final 
Examination. That is held hy a group of gentlemen 
here, expressing their own personal opinions ivith 
regard to certain subjects in design, and. finally, one 
individual exercising his personal opinion upon one 
particular design made under certain circumstances. 
Such a course would never commend itself to a uni- 
versity, What happens at Liverpool or Manchester 
is that the Intermediate standard is accepted to a 
certain point, and then the university takes its own 
course for its own B.Sc. with archite'^-ture. The pro- 
gressive course of architectural education is stemmed 
at the Intermediate point at the p]-eseiit moment, and 
there it stops. Let us recognise that fact. The 
Architectural Association will find itself in a difirciilty 
with regard to the Final Examination as at present 
constituted. Let me suggest to the Institute that it 
necessarily follows that if you are prepared to accept 
the certificates of further coiirse.s towards the Final 
Examination, you will at once create those Final 
courses in tlie schools which already have the courses 
for the Interme<liate ; and if you do that, you at once 
give architectural education its needed impetus to- 
wards a higher development and towards a Final 
de\x‘lopment here. I emphasise in the warmest way 
tile suggestion Mr. Waterhouse made that the Final 
Examination shoidd, tentatively and expeiimentally 
at })resent, if you will, be divided, so that tlie technical 
courses may be still cominued in the university and 
in tlie recognised schools, the certificates and examina- 
tions subj<‘ct. as at present, to the a^si^tance of 
external examiners, and the course of the Board at the 
Institute be accepted for the technical part of the 
Final Examination. I am very glad Mr. Wateihouse 
has put that so simply and so sweetly, and 1 hope that 
the (^nmcil of the Institute wifi give weight to it. and 
consider tlie very important bearing it is bound to 
have on the educational programmes of the ie<‘ognised 


schools in the preparation and estahlishmeiit of uni- 
versity courses for the Final Examination in Arcliitec- 
tLiie. In the advanced stage the help of the teacher 
is m(n‘e needed than in the Intermediate : the ad- 
vanced stages in scientific construction ami in the 
application of building law. to say nothing of pioblems 
in design, are those in which the help ot an inspiring 
teacher is alnn^st everytliing. It is here that tlie 
student will gain most. And I am peisuaded that the 
interests of architect uial education lie in the pursuit 
of the final and ultimate stages rather than in th*^ 
intermediate standpoint. With regaid to the Final 
Exaiiiinatioii and its subject matter, something 
further has to Ije said. I have been all along, and I 
still am. entirely unconvinced of the capacity or of 
the propriety, unconvinced of the desii ability, of the 
Institute taking to itself the position of being the ulti- 
mate Clitic of architectural design. I feai that [he 
fine art of Architecture rvould lose its liberty. The 
progressive years are the years of a student's life when 
he experiments in architectural design, when his mind 
is active, rvheii problems connected with ferro-coiicrete 
construction, or the planning of a city, present them- 
selves to his mind in the most deliirhtful form. And 
sympathy for the young student's point of view, 
appreciation of his originality and freedom, are vital, 
and are not to be expected irom the class ot men who 
constitute the Final Examinalion Board of this 
Institute. That ha-^ got to be said clearly, because it 
is felt deeply, and it is obviously true. There is 
nothing in the Constitution of this Institute, in its 
histc)rv. in its habits, and in its personntl. which at all 
justifies the supposition that we are FelloAvs of this 
Institute because we are distinguished artists, or that 
we are members of the Council because rve are more 
distinguished architects, or tliat we are members of the 
Architectural Education Board because rve are the 
superior artists of the lot. That is an absurd position 
which none of us here can take, and vhich none pre- 
tend can be taken ; but it is a position into which we 
shall he driven if the Council persist in keeping the 
wliole Final Examination not in the hands of the 
Institute, but in the hands of men by whom only it can 
be carried out. those spare-time practitioners who 
have not enough work to keep them occupied othei- 
Avise. But I am not blind to the other side, the practi- 
cal side of the question. Mr. Waterhouse has pre- 
pared tlie Avay for that. It is a])solutcly necessaty 
that it be recognised and stated clearly that the 
architect can never be produced in the school. The 
real, live, practical arcliitect is not the product of any 
course of >tudy. There is an interest — and deliglitful 
suggestions are connected Avith that Avord noAv after 
Mr. Waterhouse's definition — there is a Avoiulerful 
interest betAveen the architect and materials. betAveen 
the aivhitect and work, between the architect and 
problems : and, quite apart from the fact that this 
Institute justifiably takes upon itself the position of 
saying that such and such a man is suitable to be 
entrusted Avith public and private Avork of imi^ortanee. 
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tlie arcMtect needs contact tvitli bnildiiig, and tvitli 
business, and with men. or else liis dreams tvill con- 
tinue dreams and will never be built on solid eartli. 
It is a question wliether tbe first three years of his 
training, or the second two years, is the best period 
for the man to take his office experience. Let us 
keep an open mind on that. :50 that we do not get our- 
selves into the position of compelling the student to 
take his first three years in a school for the Inter- 
mediate. and then take hi> second gioup of years 
worldng in an office in the daytime and attending 
schools at night- A\e must start the man at once in 
contact with actual work. I would like the Institute 
to show us if half the .students wlio conm to the 
Intermediate Examination come from offices, not from 
schools, and therefore have taken their office experi- 
ence first. And I would like to make this contribu- 
tion of experience to tlie matter : that the ablest 
sTirdents I lia^e had to deal with — those students 
^^ho developcvl the areate^t abilrty. ability to tlie 
greatest extent, wliich I would describe ^'ery lii^ihly 
— have commenced life in the lower grades of the 
architect's office, and at a later period, owinu’ to 
evening study aird assiduous work^ have obtained 
scholarships and irniverffity or college courses. I 
attach very sreat value to practical acquaintance with 
architectural drawings in the office, with building 
work iir the early stages as well as in the later. We are 
all agreed it is necessary some time, I only ask you to 
considerwhether it has as great value at the outset as at 
a later period. ith regard to the Fiiral Examination, 
these Cjuestions of professional practice and birilding 
conduct, and practical life, which can only be acquired 
in an office, may properly be tested by a board of 
practitioners, certainly could be }}etter tested by 
practitioners than by a board of water-tight instruc- 
tors of architecture, and the Institute may keep that 
in its own hands, if it wishes. But I point out the real 
difficulty of Lon<lon practitioners narrowed in their 
outlook incessantly by the ^letropolitan Building Act 
of 1804, putting questir.ns to healtliy-mindecL laige- 
heartecl country youths who. haj)pih', are free from it. 
And London practitioners are absurdly ignojant of 
local government management and of tlie bv-laws 
which, in extraoiclinary vaiiety. govern building 
throimhout tlie country So the cpiestirn! is not 
merely one whicli can be .settled by a Bi;aid nf London 
practitioners, it is one vhich is much larger, and it 
will want careful consideration. But if the continua- 
tion of architectural studie-; in schools, linki^d witli 
architectural practice in offices, whether taken at an 
early or at a later stage, is a solution of our difficulty, 
accepting the certificate of the school for advanced 
work, and acce])ting the verdict of a properly con- 
stituted board for the otlier I am in lieaity syiiqiath}'. 
and I think we owe a gieat debt of thanks to 31r 
Waterhouse for putting the matter so cleaily befoie 
us. 

The PRESIDENT : I would ventuje fri inte rpulate 
a word. We have listened witli great pleasure to 


Professor Pite's extremely able, it somewhat mordant, 
speech, but there was a tone of pei*sonality in that 
speech, an attack on gentlemen to wdioni we owe a 
great debt of gTatitude, and I liope that line of aigu- 
ment wffil not be puisued. It does not deal with 
principles at all. Let us confine ouiselves to piiiici- 
ples and conduct the debate with all amenity. 

Proiessor REIL-LA^ [F.] (Li\eipool Lffiiveisity) : It 
is a very usual practice wdien y< m cannot agiee with the 
matter in a .sermon ti^ prai.se its manner. ] liope. there- 
ioif, if I add my tiil.ute to the foim of 3h. Watei- 
liouse's address it will not lie tl oimht tliat 1 disagree 
w'ith its conditions. Arcliitects, and esjiecially. shall 
w e say. academically trainc-d aicliitoct^ should always 
be ready to aiijueciate style and character w lierever it 
is found. e must all admire, therefore, the singu- 
larly graceful mould into wdiicli l\lr. Waterhoite has 
cast his thouglit But thougli I w^elcome very heaitilv 
3Ir. Waterliouse's conclusions. I cannot say tliat I un- 
hesitatingly accept his liistoiy. I do not agree with 
the educational value he attaches to those old Insti- 
tute examinations of tlie '"eighties and "nineties. AVe 
mu'^t remember wffiar that period wvis. It wvis the end 
of the Yictorian era. the time of 3Ir. 8anurel Smiles and 
SelJ Help, the time when everyone had a pathetic- 
belief in examinations. The good apprentice w'as 
supposed, after rubbing up his master's ink all day 
and tracing his master's drain plans, to return to his 
garret at night to cram up useful facts for his next 
examination. AA'e even had in this city a body a i ro- 
tating to itself tlie style and title of a unWeisitv — 
Lhiiversity of London forsooth— wdiich only existed 
to examine. AA'hen we think of tlie noble functions 
implied in the word ” university.'" there is small 
w^ondei that foreign nations W'ith this example in our 
capital befoje them sometimes think us liypocrites 
Tliat has all ])eeii chatmed. Another generation has 
laughed it out of existence. To-day the I'niversity uf 
London is a great body of hi ca rds and teacLer.s etigaged 
in pleaching the bonndaiies of knowledge in everv 
direction. It seems to me that we, too, in this 
Institute are at last ];assing out ol the puireiv examina- 
tion stage. I know from personal expeiienre what 
tliat stage meant and how little it had to do with 
education. Like most peopile. 1 sU])]iose. whiai an 
Iiistitun^ examination wois due I IcTT tlie (Thee for a 
iortniglit to cram u]^ tacts in tlie In-titute librarv. 

1 looked u]) tlie name.^, of tlie examiner.^ and saw' what 
.''Oit of design would lie likely tojilease them. It was 
tlie tini(‘ of Norman Sliaw-, and for my Final Examina- 
tion tlie design suliject was a town house. Likr 
many others. I expect, 1 went down to Gate 

and studied on the spot a famous liouso of Hr. 8haw ‘s. 

1 did rafiier well, 1 lien T was (jualifKMl by exaiiiiiia- 
tion for meiubershi}) of the Institute. The other Mile 
of our tjaining in tlioM* days, if sueli it can be called, 
was ])Ujdlage On leaving ( ’ambiidgo. J had tlie 
C)]ipojtunity of going into a great a ichitect's office. It 
w as IMi Belcliej s. and I felt while tlnu’e all the glow ing 
entliusiami loi* my master wTiich the young man 
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generally feels. I left his office thoroughly believing 
in all his idiosyncrasies in design. I had little sketch 
books full of them. I believed llr, Belcher’s tricks 
were better than anyone else’s — better, for instance, 
than Sir Aston Webb’s. But I had not the breadth of 
view necessary to distinguish these tricks of detail from 
the real framework of design. It took me years to 
discover tlieir >ource in the Genoese Baroque and the 
Viennese secession. I had a personal view of architec- 
ture rather than a general one. lly taste had no solid 
foundation. Xow it is this solid foundation for 
taste which the schools with their sy;btematic training 
can give. It was. indeed, tor this that they were 
founded, and not, as Hr H'aterhouse implies to enable 
candidates to pass the Institute’s examinations It 
is to the lasting honour of the Arcliitectural Associa- 
tion that it has always kept the real and not the 
examination goal in view. It was to further the art 
of architecture, and not the art of passing examina- 
tions, that the citizens of Liverpool founded their 
Chair of Architecture. In recent years, however, the 
Board of Architectural Education has realised some- 
thing of thk, and designs made during training have 
become a feature of their scheme. But it was due to 
pressure from the schools that this was done. Fcrr in 
the schools designs engender an enthusiasm not know n 
elsewhere. As the time for each competition drawls to 
an end and the pressure increases, students liave been 
knowm to stay in the studio all night, and to break 
windows to return on Sundays ! All the schook are 
full now. In Livf-rpool we liave nearly 150 student.->. 
It is a time tor great results if the enthusiasm is not 
damped dowm as it w^oidd be if we tried to measure 
ourselves by the Institute's present standards. They 
are like a net through rvhicli onlv very small hsh. all 
of much the same shape, can pass. ( )ur be.st students 
often fail iir tlie Final B LB. A . wddle our nrediocie 
ones invariably succeed You can under^taiid. 
therefore, how I welcome the sugge^Tion‘^ of IMr. 
\\ aterhouse for decentralking the Filial E.xamination. 
If the schools, under ]>roper safeguards, are alloAved 
to examine their own students on tlie t eel mica I ^ide 
of architecture, the Institute is verv welcome to 
examine tliem on the prote.ssioinil side. Siicli ques- 
tions as : What are you to do w'hen vou iind gold 
on tlie site I mav he lU'ce.ssary aii'i useful but they 
have little to do witli the teaching of architecture. 
The .''Chools will wdiliiigly liaud over such 1 But. 
seriously, it the Institute will become tlie friend of 
the schools, and not the tyrant tolerating but reallv 
disliking them, a gioat change will come o^■er aivliitec- 
tural education. Let tlie Institut<‘ su])])ort us and 
help us to obtain new endowmuuits. In laveipool we 
are starting a solid hv(^ years’ course for our Degree 
an<l Diphima — as long and serious a eourse as a 
doctor’s. Let the Institute recognise it as }>ractically 
(upiivalent to their Final. Tlie Institutions of Livil 
and l\fechanical Engineers freely give tlieir member- 
ship on much loss. They do all they can to foster 
the great University Schools of Engineering. I luqie 


— indeed. I feel confident — that undei ]\Ir. Water- 
house’s Chairmanship our owm In.stitute will now do 
the same. 

Mr. LEHTS SOLOMOX [F.] said he wished to 
enter an emphatic protest against the remark of 
Professor Pite that their examiners w’ere spare-time 
practitioneis wdio had not enough work to keep 
them occupied. The exact contrary was the tiiith. 
He was not pe'sonally concerned, as for many ye<irs 
he had not been an examinei, but he thought it light 
to say that wffien he w^as an examiner he had as his 
colleagues men like Sit Aston Webb, Mr Alfred 
Waterhouse. l\Ir. John Belcher, and others equally 
w'ell knowm— the veiy best men in the profession, 
and men wlio w^ere extremely busy. It wurs, in fact. 
ahvavs tlie busy men wlio seemed able to und tlie time 
to devote to matteis outride their owm practice 
in Older to assist their fellows. As an old man and 
as a member of the Ins-"itute nearly fifty years, 
lie wmiild urge tlie young men to take a piide in the 
Institute, to w^ork up to it. to conceive of it as a great 
body to which they ow^ed their thanks and tlieir 
support. He would urge them, above all. to aspire to 
become the best men in the prnfes.sion. 

Professor A. E. RICHARDSOX [F.] (London 
LMiversity) : I have listened with great attention to 
Mr. ^Vaterhouse's paper and to the remarks of other 
speakers. As a member of the academic staff of the 
oldest architectural school attached to a university, I 
should like to make a few' observations wdiich may 
serve to direct attention to w'eakiie.sses in the existing 
system of training. Architecture cannot be taught ; it 
is only 2 )o.ssible to encourage a studv of its underlying 
])rinciples : beyond tliis point the director of sriidies 
should not go. Viewing the existing system of archi- 
tectural training in the broadest w'av, w'e find it to con- 
sist of two parts, I'he first including tlie recognised 
schools attached, to uni^'ersities tle^ Ardiitertural 
Association, and the Royal Academy : tlie v»>eond (and 
by far the larger) including the numerous art schools 
and pol y I e c linic s t li ro u g h on 1 1 h e K in g( 1 < un . T h is is a 
democratic age. and all differencesof opinifui ivgaiding 
the \aliie of sucli planetary systems wiiicli have no 
official status must be set aside, iiiking the case of 
tlie schools attached to Universities and of the status 
of the ArcIiTectural Assoc iation. I w'ould point out 
iliat such academic training as these centies ahord can 
oiily be of a piimarv nature. The two year^' certifi- 
cate couise and the tliree yearn' di‘gree course do not 
make architiuTs. altliongli such training pioduces 
Associates of tins Institute IHeii an* mia filed to pass 
the Final Fxaminatiou at the Inst ituti* expeditiomly. 
l\Iany think tlieir days of study are finislied wdien they 
are only in <i ]W)sbion to realise the difficulties bofore 
them. In my opinion the present system of training 
is not sulliciently lengthy to allow of more than a 
kindergarten idea of the conpdex principles of building. 
The aim of this Institute vslunild be to]nomote not an 
academic but an ideal atmosphoie : it should still 
retain its position as the ]>iemh r examining body, with 
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power TO enlarge tlie constitution of its Educational 
Board, and sliould eiidravour to co-ordinate and. in a 
measure, to direct and inipiove tlie eftorts of acadeinie 
centies. At tlie present time it is possible for a student 
to become an As.sociate witliin the shoit space of five 
years, whether he attend a university or polytechnic 
or works unaided. He may proudly put A.E.LB.A. 
after his name : but what does it mean i He is meieiy 
a hobbledehoy. It has been suggested that tlie Atelier 
system prop(ised by the Royal Academy, and favouied 
by ceitain educational bodies in London, may do much 
to impiuve taste and encourage imaginative design. 
These Ateliers, I am told, will only be open to men of 
pioved efficiency, and the entiance examinations will 
be very stiff. How then aie we to bridge the chasm 
between the system of day classes followed byexpcii- 
ence in offices, and the Atelier system ] An aichitect s 
training, in my opinion, if he is to be a real aichitect 
sliould be spread over a term of ffftee]! yeais. and tlien 
for the lest of his life. AVhat is needed is not a cmn- 
}>lex educational machine designed to meet eveiy 
academic contingeiicv. but a simple system of train- 
ing. including acquaintance with professional practice. 
Eimlish architects aie not weak in a knowledge of 
archaeology, neither are they backward in construc- 
tion ; their immat in it y lies in the diiectioii of design. 

I rather like Hr. Waterhouse's lelerence to the Bee. 
and to this I will add that design consists of the 
exercise of the imagination on material stored in the 
mind. This being a period of change in architectinal 
thought, with the spirit of criticism abroad, it is only 
possible for those endowed with a purview of world 
conditions to point out the rare examples of traditional 
achievement as models for future work. In twenty 
years' time the country will have benefited from the 
reforms now contemplated ; England will once again 
take her position as a nation producing great architec 
ture : no longer shall we point to our domestic work as 
being excellent, while the more import ant expression 
of civic art is left to chance. There will be keen compe- 
tition to o))tain entrance to the schools and universi- 
ties. there will be a prouressive system of scholarships, 
enabling the poorest boy to become an architect if he 
be gifted. Ti’aining will not stop at the doors of 
Conduit Street, but will be continued by men entrusted 
with their first commission :the labours of the schools 
will be correlated and pmiodical exhibitions held in 
Loiahjii and provincial cities. Once a student enters 
a school, his carei^r will be follow^ed, and, providinghe 
show' interest, will not be lost sight of. To concludig 
Sir, my point has b(*en to diiect your attention to the 
need for the continuance of study on the part of young 
architectr? from the time they leave tlie university or 
school until they are in a position to sit for the Insti- 
tute examination. Above eveiy thing else, it is abso- 
lutely (^^sential that the practising architect take a 
pervinal interest in all matters of training, and that 
the hands of thi^ Institute be strengtln^ned in this 
regard. 

Dr. ELLIOT SIMITH : I -ome embarjas^uKuit 


about intei vening in a dLciis<ion on a matter 1 am 
quire ignorant of : but as there aie ceitain analogies 
between the history of medical education and that 
of tlie subjects under di>cu.<fcion to-night, perhaps I 
may be allowed to briefly exphiin the po.sition ot 
medicine. I am awaie of tlie danger of <irmiing from 
analog V. l»ut in Hr. Wateiliou.se*^ eloquent address 
he has given a cleai idea ut the jire^ent position of 
architecture, and the tendencies beiim displayed in 
the subject. In medicine the tendency has been in 
quite a diffeient diicctiou. l\Iedicine. of coiii.se. ha^ 
passed tliiough the same ]>in)ihme p^Juse. and lor man v 
years now has been entiiely rid of it. I have now' 
completed six years' service on tlie General Hedical 
r'c uncil, which deals vvirh tliese questions, and at the 
piesent time it is tiying to du for dental surgery 
W'hat has long been an accomplished fact in medicine 
and suigerv. putting a stop to the apprenticesliip 
svstem. In medicine, the tendencv has been for the 
sidiools to cut nujie and moie adiift from the Roval 
Colleges of Phcsicians and Surgeons, which seem to 
coi respond, more f»i less closelv. to this Institute in 
relation to vour profession. Tho^e colleges have tlie 
power of gianting diplomas wliich entitle to practise. 
But at the present time— and I speak as one w ho has 
had many years expeiience as Dean of a medical scho(il 
— no student w'ho has passed the entrance examinati< n 
for medicine enters for the diploma courses in the 
schools which lead to the diplomas of the Roval 
Colleges if he has passed the l\Iatiiculation Examina- 
tion. which will admit him to the Degree course. 
That my expeiience. and I am onlv giving vou my 
expeiience Tiie Royal Colleges have no say in the 
granting of these degrees : it is a matter for each 
University, without interference of any sort from an 
outside body A student who fails in tlie Hatricula- 
tion. but passes tlie entrance examination recognised 
])y the Colleges, can enter one of these LHiversities 
and w^ork there for tlie examinations conducted by the 
Royal CoTeges in Imndon. .\nd there is anotlier wav 
in w hich studentsentei for tlie Roval College Diplomas. 
The student who fails in his jirofessional LTiiversitv 
examination frequently transfers to the Conjoint 
Board (tliat is, the Royal Colleges) examinations, and 
gets Ids diploma from them. But then' is this pecu- 
liaily Ri'itis]) anomaly : tliat in addition to tlie w eak 
men gt mg f(U' the diplomas of tlie Rowil (’olleges, tlie 
strongest men 'dso sit for ihe Roval (.'offeges examina- 
tions the reason is that it has liecome a ti'adition 
in this c<MUitiy that no man can obtain a post as 
lionorary surg(‘on oi' jiliy^Nician res])e( tivelv in anv ol 
th(‘ leading hospitals unless he lias acquired the 
Fellowship of the Roval ('ollege of Surgeons or the 
IMembt'i'ship ot tlie Roval College of Rlivsiciaiis 
Hence tlie jiosition is liardlv analogous to that iii the 
aichitec t ui'ul ju’ofession because tliere lia.s ]>een a 
conqilete break between the Roval (blleges and the 
I iiiversitie- . 1 his lias Ixam a gradual deve](q>m<*nt 

in sU(*]i I ni\'eisiti('s us tlioso of Lix'eipool and Tfan- 
clu'stei : at finst tliev were simply training schools for 
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the Hcyat ( oheues. and then fur the London Uni- 
versity examinations, but later they acquired the 
power of themselves mantiniz de,i^iees. Then they 
split up and became be pa rate Uiii\ eisities. Anyone 
acquainted with the liistories of thebe schools will 
recoanise the nememhuis impetus to medical educa 
tion in the whole c<uintry vdiicli lias been aiven by 
attaining thU independent posbioii. Each centie 
has a vabt pride in tlie instruction it uive-. and the 
rebult obtained is a very diherent thiim than rebuhb 
from meiely traimnja men to pass a ^et examination. 
The appointment of external examinois is a mattei 
on which we. in tlie medical schoolb. have tiied all 
sortb of experiments. At present, it is the uni\ersal 
practice not to appoint as examineis any men who 
are nut actually eiiaaaed in teachina ; because no man 
who ib not in daily contact with students can fathom 
the depth of the iaiioiance of the ordinal y btudeiit. 
nor the breadth of the particulai kind of knowdedue 
which a student can a c quite as the result of teaching. 
Ouj- decision is due to a longer experience than the 
architects have had. The needed understanding and 
sympathy between examiner and student can only be 
accjuired by men actually engaged in teaching. I was 
much struck, in listening to Mi. Waterhouse's addiess. 
to hear his remarkable analogy betw'een this Institute 
and a mother wdio is loth to give up her son although 
he is thirty years of age. It seems to me the normal 
cotiise in human expeiience — and medicine, like 
architecmre, is a human study, though W'C deal more 
intimately with human beings than you do — that by 
the time a man is thirty, he U surely fit to start a hoube 
of his own. and the interference of the parent, as in 
the case of the traditional mother-in-law, is nor apt 
to make for either peace or a creditable record in the 
family which the son represents. It ib generally 
recognised that a son w^ho has launched out on his own 
account w ill do more for the family if he is freed from 
the apron-strings of his mother, and i^ allowed to 
develop, to apply in ids owm liome the instruction 
wducli he has received from her. 

Mr. MAURICE MT.BB, :S\A\. ILt^.O. \F.] : We all 
know' Mr. Waterhouse to be an artist in W'ords, and to- 
night has show'll that he is something of a camouflage 
artist as well. If I mav say so, wdth all deference, he 
has confused the Coum il of the Institute wdtli the 
Board of Archit(‘ctural Education, and tried to hide 
the latter under the cloak of the former. But his pro- 
])osal to increase the sco]>e of the Board meets with 
eV(‘rybody‘s ap])rova]. It is essential, if the Institute 
is to keep its hold (jii architectural tnlueation, tliat the 
Board it a])])oints should be re])reseutative of evtu’v 
Society. University or Scliool which is engaged in tlu^ 
w'ork of architectural education, ^fr. Waterhouse 
pointed out, and I think Professor Reilly riibbtM it in. 
that tlie Institute started architectural edmaition W'ith 
its examinations. But. as ProfeSbor lu'illy pointed 
out, those examinations w’ere started in the late Vic- 
torian era. We should make the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education somethina very much biggt^r than 


merely an attempt to gcd men through the Imstitute 
examinations. The Council of the Institute can insist 
on wUat examinations it likes for its own lueiiibeis. but 
there sliould be insistence on an examination which is 
higher than the Institute examination. Things have 
changed binee those examinations started. There 
w’ere schools of arehitecture in 1S4T, but now there are 
London Umveisity. Liverpool Univer.bity. G-lasgow' 
L"mvei.-ity. the Architectuial Association, Manchester. 
Leeds, Shdiield L^niveisities, and naturally they wxint 
to have more voice than they at present have in the 
standards that are to be set. We hav^* in London 
three flouiishing architectural societies. There is the 
Society of Architectb^ W'ho have their owm examina- 
tioiib : there is a new Society of Official Architects, 
wdio, perhaps, will have their examinations if some- 
thing is not done : and there is the Aichitects' Ab- 
bibtants' Professional L^nion wdiich I think wall be 
very important and will probably start theii examin- 
ations, And the schoolb will piobably, in time, btart 
their owm degrees. If the Board of Architectural 
Education could re])icsent all these people, and ensure 
that no L^niversity gives a degree in architecture Avith- 
out ])assing the Board's examination, some W' hat on the 
medical lines, we should be more representative, 
and perhaps the architectural societies would fall into 
hue and accept that examination as qualifying for 
membership. After the Institute had formed this 
great architectural scheme and set it going, it could 
drop out. merely keeping a guiding eye on its proceed- 
ingb. I think the Architectural Association has the 
only school wffiich is run by arcliitects for arcliitects 
w'lth no State aid— up to the present, though I gather 
from wdiat Mr. Davies said, that it may probably 
come to get it : w'e shall be very grateful if that is so. 
And I think the State should be re]>resented on this 
Board of Architectural Education. 

Professor ARCH. C. DLCKIE [d-j: I would like 
to add my thanks to Mr, Materhouse. Evervone 
who has anything to do with architectural education 
will be pleased to hear the sugaestions he has made to 
meet the difficulties Avhich have arisen between tlie 
interests of the Institute and those interests which 
are more directly concerned w'ith education. It 
seemed almost unnecessary to emphasise the value of 
office training, for no one wall deny it. There is no 
clasli betwamn the studio and the office, since the one 
is complementary to the other. The Institute and 
educationalists alike are working in tlie cause of the 
well-being of architecture, with the aim to raise the 
standard even higher than wm at ])resent can conceive. 
W lien Mr. M aterliouse substituted the word em- 
brace for ’■ strangle Imld." I could not help feeling 
that there are some embraces w hicli squeeze the wind 
out of one. Those w'ho have to contend with the 
long traditions of L^niveisity procedure tiiul quite 
enough difficulty in driving home the particular pin 
tliey wish to drive when pleading the cause of a 
department so comparatively new' as that of archi- 
tecture. 'riie added affiiction of a mot herly embrace 
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which demands the filial dependence of early adoles- 
cence. is a drag from an inexcusable source. Having 
a lively appreciation of all the Institute has doiu% I 
should be very soiry if anything were to hippeii that 
would alienate the schools. Sch(jols are now so 
strong, it is not inconceivable that, if thev find this 
embrace too irksome, tliey might possibly cast it oif 
definitely : this would. I believe, be a misfortune. 
W hen 1 went to the A. A. school some 28 vears aao 
I was one of five dav students. \re kicked our heels 
tliroughout the day, vtaiting for the evening wlien 
uur teachers would aiiive. Xow rlie dav students oi 
the school are numbeir^d in their hundreds, and. 
in proportion, the same is true of other schools. \Ve 
surely must modiiy our policv so that the methods 
may accord with the demands of such a growth. Avhicli 
every year is expanding. I wish the Institute to 
keep this in the fore'front, and to look back upon the 
conditions undei which its examination svstem was 
orldnallv formulated. 

Sir. ALAX E. HFXBY’ [E.] said that it was the 
wish of members of the Science Standing Committee 
that a ]>]ea should be made for a greater measure of 
technical training in the education of the architect. 
Xever was this matter so important as at the present 
time when new methods of construction and new 
materials were so much before ii^. He was (£uite aware 
that certain architects looked askance on anything 
technical, but it was ab'^urd to suggest that interest 
in these matters was dcsrriu tive of good artistic woik. 
and he pointed out that in a modern building full of 
technicalities architects daily assumed great responsi- 
bilities. It might be sciid that the student's j)rograiame 
was full enough, but his re]>ly was that the student 
must find time, and if ncce.ssarv hi^; course of training 
mu^t belenctheiK^l. Tliis was no question of teaching 
elemental y science, the public schools could do that, 
but We must tell them what “we wanted and provide 
the practical coume ot instruction based on scientific 
principhes as learnt at s( hool. iMr Huiibv cited the 
t*xperieiice of the Architects W ar Couiiuittt*e, and the 
gieat difficulty he and others Iiad liad in coiivinung 
tluveinnient Dejiartments tliat an fotec'ts liar] any 
knowledge of the technical sicle of jjuilding. lie 
Turther gave instances in liis owii experience of the 
rittitiide aclopte(l by directors of trade concerns 
towards architects ajs '^howina that the j>rofc'^sion 
often lost wc)]-k. and thus opportunities of uc>od design, 
through la( k c)f apiircciation of the partn ular needs 
involved in the technique of many businesses, 
luderring to the Depainuent of Scientific ancl 
Industiial Jtesearch, he stated that this boclv ])ro- 
posed to foim a board to investigate mabu'iaU and 
building jiroblenis, and tliat if this was to succeed it 
must liave adequate -support from tlie proie-'^ic.ui. 
The speaker comluded by thanking Mr. Wati-rhouse 
for his valuable pa]><*r. and expressing a hope tliat the 
Board of Arc hitia-tural IvUieatioa would serioudv 
< on.sicler the necessity for Luvater encouragement in 
-j-he mattei of training in the scientific and ]>raetical 


side of architectural work, which could only be ade- 
quately encouraged by examination re(|uirements in 
sympathy with this view. 

^ Mr. LiOXEL B. BUDDEX. M.A. [J.], School of 
Arehitectuie, Eniversity of Licerpool : I do not pro - 
])ccse to add to the praise evoked hy 'Sh M'aterliouse's 
very urbane paper. If tlie partial reforms wliich it fore- 
shadow s are caiiied into effect, under his Chairman- 
ship of the Board oi Architeeturai Education, it will, 
of couise, be all to the good : and Mr. W'aterliouM* will 
deserve our sincerest congratulations. Ju the mean- 
time. and at this present moment, it seeiiLs to me most 
profitable, and no doubt will be mo.st in hainumy witii 
Mr. M aterhouse's owm wdslies, that we slioiild critically 
examine the controversial issues wdiich his paper lakes. 
The first point I w’ould take is the contention that the 
Institute, when in 1 882 it established obligatory exam- 
inatioBfe. centralised and conducted in London, tlieiebv 
really initiated systematic architectural education 
throiigliout the countiy. This claim will not survive a 
moment's scrutiny. If the Institute had aceompauied 
the setting up of its centralised tests by regulations 
deteimining the methods of prepaiing for tho.^e test.^, 
.some sort of ca.se might be made to support the argu- 
ment. But the Institute did nothing ot the kind. It 
left it open fur candidates to prepare themselves, 
efficiently or inefficiently, in any w^ay they pleased It 
leaves it open for them to do so to-daAW Thev mav 
content themseh^s Avitli office pujuhige, or resort to in- 
.'itruction by correspondence, or go to technical classes 
in the evening. It is all one to the Institute, wTiicJi 
simplv maintains the obsolete practice of centrali-ed 
examination — a practice that leaves absolutely un- 
touched the i^al busine.ss of education and has no con- 
nection w ith it wTiatever. Mr. AVaterhouse appeals to 
be Avell satisfied with the pu.Ation of the Institute and 
of the profi ssion in general . I canm >t sliai e Ids .satisfac- 
tion. Xor. do I believe, can aiiA one wdio compares the 
in>igiiificant jiowerand prestige of our profession with 
the authority eiijoAa^d br” other bodies- — bv the medi- 
cal ]U'ofession in particular. I1ie medical piofession. 
as we all kriowa is the stioiigest. m^^t etficituit am^ mo>t 
res})ecie(l professional trade imion in tlie couiurv. 
On tliat ground alone, I claim that its constitution and 
system of education slioidd commend themselves to 
our careful study. The re is no reason wdiy w e sla add 
lesign oniselves to a position of iiiferiojitv ia the re- 
puldic of the pi'oft^ssions : iiad wlien we Jjave sueh a 
sydendid standaid of a('Com])lishment as is set befo] e 
us by the imalical profes'^ion. it is <it least w'orth om 
W’hile to examine the uiea ns W'h(U*e])\'t]iat stamhird w .js 
in tlie first ])lace <*st<ib]jslie(l and lias <‘ver since ]>een 
maintained at a constantly Jiigiier lera^I. We sliall be 
better employed in doing so tlian in adwicating tin* 
bolsteiing up of a bad tradition of ourown tliat lias led 
<and can lead us nowdiere. MTiat is rh(‘ basis of the 
ju‘estig(‘ of tlie medical profession ? The bask of that 
prest ige is its system of (‘rlucation : aiul tliat svstiua is 
itself ioiuided on tlie T niversiti(‘s and involves using 
the Eniversities to flieir fidlest extent. The phase 
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throuuh wliich we aie now passing was tra veibecl by the 
medical profession in the 'forties and “lifties of the last 
century when the cliaiige was made from appientice- 
ship and various forms of ii regular training to scientific 
education under the auspices of the Universities. In 
1858 the First lledical Act was passed by Parliament. 
By that Act there wms e^tahlis]ie<l a General Council of 
Medical Education and Pvegistiation tor the United 
Kingdom. The Council so formed wais. and i^ to-day. 
composed of representatives of each of theUniveisities. 
of certain " Medical Corpoiations — ,'^iicli as theRoyal 
College ».)f PliVvician.'^ and tlu* Royal C<.hlege of Siir- 
aeons, and of >ixpeisons nominated by the Crow n on 
tho advice of Piivy ( ouncil Uialcr subsequent Medi- 
cal Acts, now* Uni\ ei^itic". as they have come into 
existence, have been required t<j a])poinr repiesenta- 
tive>. .so that the present membership of the Council U 
appioximately tJiiity. From the first, you will ob- 
seive, the lepiesentative'^ of the Medical Faculties of 
the Univei.sitie.s constituted tlie majoiity of the Coun- 
cil: the Universities w'eie in effect recognised from the 
beginning as. either actually oi potentially, the most 
efficient instruments of medical education. It wnis 
realised that on scientific traiuinii. scientific practice 
alone could lest. Medical education w'a.s, therefore. 
decentralUed and delegated to the Univeibities and a 
few^ Medical Coiporations. But some system of stan- 
dardisation and controUvas oljviously necessary, and 
the General Medical Council wa;? eiitiusted with the 
statutoiy ]>ow*ers lleces^ary foi that purpose. By the 
reguhiTimis of the Council live years' training, under 
appioved condition^, is to-day impostni as the mini- 
muiii period of study leqiiired of all candidates befoie 
proceediim to the hiial examinations which qualify for 
practice. And to ensuie the maintenance of a sati^- 
factorv standard of education, tlie Council sends ’* In- 
sj)ectors " and ” YCitois " to levunv and leport inde- 
pendently on the equipment and courses of instruction 
provided by the Universities and Medical Corporation, 
and to attend the wuitten ami oral examinations held 
there. In tlie event of adverse reports being received, 
the Pouiicil has the pover to suspend tlie qii.ilifying 
aiirhoiity of the institution concerned until the f’oiincil 
is satisfied tliat reipuremeiits are bt‘ing eom]died 
with. You will. ] am sure, agree that there could not 
be a more effective (*i inrelliLieiit method of supervision 
and control, <>r one moie likely to be justiiied iii its 
results — as it uiKjUestiouably is. A\dien we have thi< 
practically peifect model. wTiy sliould w'o not follow it ( 
If we liad done so long ago, Mic AYaterliouse waiuld not 
have attempted, as he has to-night, to hlame r]it‘ 
Government for its neglect of the Institute during the 
war. There W'oiild liave been no ])retext fordoing so : 
the architectural profession wa)uld atitomatically have 
been calk'd upon by the 8tate to form an integral and 
essential part of the military .services of the tx)untry, 
just as tlie medical profession was calle<l upon. For 
tliere would have beim a similar guarantee of compe- 
tence and a similar prestige would have existed to en- 
force tlie claim. Mr. AVaterlu'Use has s.iid that tlierc 


is one " clamour ’’ which he hopes will never be met — 
"the voice of those wdio desire that the Institute should 
abandon its interest in education and Nhould liand the 
keys of entry to its own body over to other institu- 
tions.*’ AVhat individual or what party has ever pro- 
posed such a thing ( I know of none, nor of any edu- 
cational progiamme which could be constiued as even 
implying anything of tlie soit. r.’ertainly it is no parr 
oi the policy of those of us w*ho wish to place architec- 
tural education on the same broad national foundation 
as that on which medical education rests. To sugge.'^t 
that such is our aim is to obsciiie the whole issue and to 
prejudice the prospect of refoim. Xot de-control but 
decentralisation through the mo>x erhcieiit iii'^trii- 
nients. under adequate >upervUion and satemiards, is 
what is advocated. I labour this point becau^eliealise 
that it U one about w liich vee cannot afford to liave any 
mi^conceptiuii. The Institute must, under all condi- 
tions, remain master in its own house That U nut 
disputed fora moment : if it w'ere. then the memheis of 
the Institute w uuld rightly refuse to listen to any piu- 
pusdl which involved so i^ubversive and unreasonable a 
principle. But nothing of the kind, a^ far as I am 
aw'are — and I liave for some yeais been readiim every- 
thing I could find in the professional press on aicliitec- 
tiiral education — has ever been suggested. The idea 
appeal. to have no i elation to the facts ul the case : 
blit it may not be tlie less fatally mischievous for all 
that : so 1 have been at some pains to emphasise its 
unieality. In the opinion of Mr. AYaterhouse. " it does 
nut matter wUere or how a man has been educated, so 
long as he know's.” The subject may be one ot iiiditier- 
enco to Air. AA^aterhouse, but, gentlemen. I subnnt that 
for tlie profession as a wdiole — its interests an<l lepiita- 
tion— it matters vitally wdiere and how' its members 
liave been educated. It may be all very w^ell bn* the 
indiA-idual Xo say, " I've had no legular .'=;cientihc tiain- 
ing, but I've picked tilings up in my vaiied expmience, 
and I'm a clever fedlow ' — and I luKor," That creed of 
eheerful anarc])i>ni cannot prohtably be adopted by an 
entire piofessimi, w'orkiiig under present-day condi- 
tions. TIk' Institute must he able To uive tlie same 
assurance of coinpeteiit education in r<‘gard to its nu-m- 
bers as tlie Biitish Aledical Association ean in regard to 
its owun before wn can hope to secure tlte profe'-Gonal 
atl vantages — legal and otherwdse — wdiich should be 
ouis. So long as the Institute cainiot give tliat a»ui- 
ance, our position must remain wdnit it is — w eak, it 
may seem rather an obvious point to make, but theie 
is a detinite cininection betwa^en education and facili- 
ties for education. Air. AAditerliouse lias sahl. " tlio 
tnore schools the better, if they are all good." Agreed. 
And tlie b<‘st schools will he tliose wliich tlie Ihuveisi- 
ties can ultimately develop. For it is the Xhiiversities 
wdiich provide the greatest facilities. They can do so 
because, in the first place, they have the gre.itt'st prts- 
tige as educational institutions : their resources, actual 
or ]iotential, in financial means, equipment, accommo- 
dation and staff, place them in a supreme position : 
they am able to provide, concentrated in one place. 
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expert iiistriictioii in all tlie subjects lelated to any 
particular i^ubject : and they are uniquely adapted for 
specialised training — for carrying specialisation to its 
furthest development. If the word academic “ ^till 
aruuse.s a faint hostility in some quarters, it is due to 
the survival of an old prej udice, and to ignorance < d the 
character and activities of the modern Univeisities. 
For the leasons. then, whicli I have given, tlie encour- 
agement of vigorous schools of architecture in the Uni- 
versities should be tlie central featuie of the Institute A 
educational p<»iicy. But. you may ask, ** AMuit is to 
be done about the Architectural Association School, 
numeiicaily the largest in the country, and one of the 
most promising and well kiicovn ^ " I would simplest 
that the difhculty can be met by the school placing it- 
self under the tegis of the l^mveidty of London. It 
should be perfectly piacticable to do tins without any 
real loss of fieedom. The Uuiveisity of London is so 
vast an oruani^ation that it has been already (,)bliged to 
duplicate many of its depaitments : there is thus ample 
precedent for such a couise being taken in tlie case of 
aiehitecture. The benefits that ivould accrue both to 
the Institute and to the A. A. School would be import- 
ant. A big step would be taken toward the regulariza- 
tion of architectural training on an academic basis, 
and competent students of tlie A. A, School wordd no 
longer be at a disadvantaue in comparison witli those 
attending Ihiiversity Schools : they also would be 
eligible to receive a degree in Architecture, a qualifica- 
tion which they are at piesent unable to obtain. I 
would in conclusion just make one further point. Mr. 
Waterhouse has compared architectural education in 
its present stage to a growing boy who is simply suffer- 
ing from growing pains. If, how^ever, these pains are 
not to develop into cramp and from cramp into paraly- 
sis, the light remedies must be applied before it is too 
late. TJkazp remedies I have endeavoured to indicate. 

The PRESIDENT : We have had several extremely 
able Speeches very much to the point, and veiy prac- 
tical. ail contiibutiiiL^ to a very va bubble debate. In 
putting the vote of thanks I should like to congratu- 
late the Institute on itz admirable Chairman of tlie 
Board of Architectural Edo.cation (Applause), I do 
not think we need take the gloomy, though moderately 
expressed, vitov of our system of education which Mr. 
Buddeii seeiiiz to hold. He evidently thinks we are in 
a bad way. \\ a must not forget, however, that the 
school IS not the important thing : the school is a 
means, not the end : and the danger in regard to tho^e 
who^e business it is to tea(di m that they get so keen on 
teaching, I do not like the trum academic, ’ any 
more than Mr. Buddendoes. and I do not think it v<*iy 
apfiln able ; we in London an* (ertainly not academir. 
and our own Royal Academy is as unacademic as it 
can be. You w ill remember Samuel Butler'.s ( 'oJlet/Ps of 
U fU'f'a.iuif, where hy]>ot}ietic teaching was taken to its 
utmcjst limit. To imagine a set of utterlv strange and 
irnjjossible contingencies was the duty of tlie exaiii- 
inei-z. and tlugv reqiiiied ycutlis to aive intelligent 
anzwc'i's to the cpiestion.z anting tlieiefiom And tjjat 


was reckoned the be.zt way of })i empaling them for tlnur 
conduct in aftei life. That is a liit at examiners too. 
MY do not like examiners altogetlier, any more than 
we like teaclicis altogetlier. But sclic’<)l i.z not the 
important thing ; it is jiiactice that is the impoitant 
thing, and tlie neaier w'e can gtU our >c}iools and 
teaeliing into contact with the men in actual juactice 
— they may not all have their time entiiely filled, luit 
at any rate tliey have all had a good many years in 
practice — the nearei they can be in toucii with those 
men rht^ better: becaiize. to borrow another jJirase 
fiuin SaiiiUel Butler. *' an ait can only be learmul in 
the woik^liop of tlio.ze wdio are winning tleur bread by 
It." 

Mr. M'ATERHOrSE (in leply) : Nothing cnuld 
induce me. Sir. to make a speech at tliiz hour. Theie 
are a great many things wUich liave been zaid that I 
wmuld like to reply to, many foi which I should like 
to give thanks, and one or two in leganl to w'liich I 
w'ould like to conti overt fallacies, fallacies which I 
zhould have thought wmuld have been evident to the 
speakers. But there is one thing I would like to say. 

I lead mv Paper with a view' of prcivoking dLcmsion. 
and I am amply satisfied wdth tlie most interesting set 

conveisations which have gone throiigli this even- 
ing And I have another thing to say. in conclusion, 
w'hich will be a comfoit to Mr. Biiclden. He must 
remember that the feeling is that the elderly gentle- 
men wTiO inn this Institute aie out of toiieh wdth edu- 
cation, and the younger people know very much better. 
There w'ould be something very wrong wdth this archi- 
tectural world of ours if this w'ere not the case. It is 
alw'ays the duty of the young man to know' more than 
the old. because they have got the expeiience of the old 
to go upon. And I have one more w'ord of comfoid 
for Mr. Biidden, and that is that the Council of the 
next generation wdll be filled with gentlemen who 
have been educated entirely on tlie lines which he 
suggests. 

dir. M . S. PLTR(’H0N, 31. A. (.].] (ShefHeld Univer- 
sity), zends the follow'ing contribution to the discus- 
sion : — 

Tlie Institute takes a step in tlie riglit direction eacli 
time it grants a measure of exemption from its own 
examinations. 

dfr. \\ aterhouse .says : ” Learning is a more impor- 
tant tiling than teaching." 3Iore vital, howevei', is it 
for Us to lealise that training is vastly more import- 
ant than examinations. To an excessuel v thin person, 
])utting on flesh is simihirly, more impojttint than the 
process (if getting W'eighed. 

And eacii degree of exenqition, a.s it granted, acts 
as an im]aUus to real training. Tins was certainly the 
case when the Institute wds(‘Iy adopt<Ml the piiiiciple 
of accepting the certilicate of " recognised " schools in 
li(m ol its own Intei'mediate Examination, for this 
course cleaily encouraged sound teaming. .\n equallv 
important stap was the abandonment of the IVliiia- 
iiaiy Examination in its old form, for tlie new scheme 
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^iicoiirugts tlie student to take a noinial conise of 
^ec-ondary education. Very little impoitaiice seems 
to have been attached to the making of this funda- 
mental chaiyue. and a visitor to the ln^titute on 21st 
February might well have been foi given if he had 
gone away under the impression that the Institute is 
still running its Preliminary Examination on the old 
lines. 

Exemption from the wliole of tlie Final could leally 
be granted, under the adequate safeguaids wliich have 
been devised, without any fear of standaid loweiing : 
as a matter of fact, the probable result would be a 
raising of standard. In any case, the suggested partial 
exemption from the Final can only do good. 

Mr. AVaterhouse mentioned two ways in which the 
teachers shorten or facilitate the ** process of absorp- 
tion.'* Theie is a third, and it is, peihaps, the most 
important. In tlie old system great waste of time 
and effort resulted from the studying of subjects in 
the wiong older, and. in many cases, as isolated units. 
With a proper system of teaching, the subjects are 
not only taken in proper sequence, but are related to 
each other as parts of a definite scheme. Partial or 
total exemption from the Final granted to students 
who have succes.sfully completed an adequately 
advanced couise of training will, of course, encourage 
the proper co-oidinatioii of subjects to a higher level 

it is sometimes urged that harm will be done by 
keeping the students in the schools for a longer period 
than three yeais. It is by no means proved that this 
would be the case— it does not seem to have liaimed 
medical students : and, anyhow, the fourth and fifth 
years might be spent — as thev aie already in at least 
one exam])le — partly in tlie scdiools an<l partly in 
offices. 

The analogy with medical training may not be 
perfect, but it is at least useful, and the Instituteova^ 
fortunate in tie- piesence of Dr. Elliot Smith at the 
discussion. This subject has frequently been raised 
at imu’e formal meetings, but it w ould sound policy 
to have the fullest details of medical training and 
examination methods before us. 

While w^e may not agna^ that examinations can 
only be fairly conducted by professional teachers, it 
must at least be admitted that teaching experienct^ 
should not be looked upon as a disqualification for 
examinership. Many a time have the examination 
papers of the Institute shown clearly the need of lielp 
from men wlio are accustomed to systematic nudhods 
of training, 

Mr. W aterhouse's ])emiltiinate jiaragrapli is, of 
course, extremely imjrortant. If the ” waiting ofi of 
architects as negligible incompetents " wars solelv due 
to misconception on the part of non-architects, then 
ah we need, presumably, is some form of propaganda 
w-.rk. If, on the other hand, it is in any degree due 
to our own fault, then obviously we shordd be wdse 
to acknowledge the fact — at all events to ourselves — 
and strive to put our liouse in order. And while it is 
doubtless true that Universitv control of examina- 


tions would not save the situation, it is very probable 
indeed that further encouragement given to the schooD 
on the lines suggested would do much good. 

Perhaps the greatest need in architectural education 
at the present time is the co-ordination ot advanced 
studies in Design and Construction. There is an un- 
fortunate and dangerous tendency for the two to 
diverge. Granting exemption from a part at least 
of the Final to students wdio succe.ssfully complete a 
*' recognised course of Final level is the soundest 
possible w'ay of bringing together these two major 
portions of the unit knowm as Architecture. 

\V. S. Purchox[M.]. 


THE HOME SCHOLAESHIPS 
EXHIBITIOX, 

This, the third in the seiies of exhibitions held at the 
Grafton Galleries since the foundation of the Rome 
Scholarships in 1913. has been separated from its pre- 
decessor by a gap of five years— a circumstance w^fiicli 
gives to it from every point of view^ an added interest. 

The wmrk showm in the architectural section, like 
that in the sections devoted to sculpture and decora- 
tive painting- falls into tw o groups— the drawings and 
studies made by Scholars of the British School at 
Rome, and the designs submitted by candidates for ad- 
mission to the final round of this year's competition 
for the Rome Scholarship and fur the Henrv Jarvis 
Studentship in Architecture.^ 

Of the three exhibitors in the first group — 3Ir. H. C. 
Brad'^liaw. Mr. L. de Soissons and Mr. P. I). Hepworth 
—Mr. Bradshaw (First Rome Scholar in Architecture 
1913 : Liverpool University School) presents not only 
the most extenfive and varied selection of wmrk but 
the most brilliant. In quantity and range his output 
IS im[)ressive : in quality it is unique. His " Frag- 
ments from the Antique." his studies of the Villa di 
Papa Giulio, his restoration of an Etruscan temple 
and his great plan of Rome at the time of Constantine 
are models of accurate scbolarshqi and acconqJisbed 
presentation. He sliuw^s also a number of entirelv 
exquisite water-colour sketches. But his most re- 
markable drawfings — the ones wdiich really give to the 
architectural rooms their supreme distinction- are 
the set of eight devoted to a restoration of the town 
of Praeiieste at the end of the First C’enturv A.D. 
Praeneste (the modern Palaestrina), some twentv 
miles east of Rome, is magnificently placed on the slo])e 
of a hill overlooking the Campagna : and the ruins of 
tho Temple of Fortune, its famous shrine, and of the 
great terraces and ramps, the formal open reservoirs 
and colonnades constitute an ideal subject for restora- 
tion. It has attracted arclueologists and architects 

♦ Tlu' Koim* Sclu)Kir>liiii m Architevturr ntm of the annual -vulue oi 
Is t 'uahlo for tliro*‘ y.'.irs <ind is OjH’ii to nnderthe age oi 

thirty. (For this yoar only, the limit was extended to thirty -five ) Q'he 
Henry Jarvis; Stiident'-hip, ottered f(»r annual comrietition 1>\ tlie Royal In- 
stitute of nritisli Architects, ojkui to Stiidentn and A-'-oe at* of tlie 
H I n .\ and of The ^alue of £'2it0 p'r annum and tenaMe for t^o years at 
th' lint’sh School at Ron\e. 
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from tke time of Jiiliano di San Oallo up to tlie present 
day, A large lumiber of partial surveys and tentative 
restorations have been made by Italian, French, Ger- 
man, American and English authorities. Some of 
these, a very few, are reliable as far as they go : most 
are iuiattuiative exercises carried out with an uiiscni- 
puloLis disregard and distortion of the actual data. 
Hr. Bradshaw, in the conscientious spirit of modern 
scientific archaeology, has based his restoration on a 
careful suivey of the site and on the results of pro- 
longed research into all the evidence available. His 
conclusions are embodied in a series of studies — two 
** Etftfs ((ctuclsE restored plans, sections, elevations 
and an aerial perspective— that, from the purely tech- 
nical aspect of presentation, will more than bear com- 
parison with the best productions of the French 
school : whilst, regarded as a contribution to the par- 
ticular subject of research, the work is the most solid 
and important yet produced.'*' Incidentally the 
achievement exemplifies in a very striking manner 
the u'reatness of the opportumtie- open to a Home 
Scholar in Architecture if he ha^ the ability and energy 
to use them. 

Hr. de .Suissons (Jarvis Student, 1913 : Beaux-Arts) 
exhibits a number of done at the Ecole des 

Btviux-Aits (lining part of his tenure of the Jarvis 
Studentsldp. They are all highly competent in plan 
and skilfully rendered. In elevationai detail they are 
less satisfactory ; but Hr. de Soissons reveals such 
obvious ability that this last defect is probably less 
his fault than the fault of the Beaux- Arts tradition, 
which has now for many years inculcated an enthusi- 
asm tor the pure ideal of the plan and its presentation, 
to the exclusion of almost everything else — except 
mathematics. 

Hr. P. D. Hepworth (Rome Scholar, 1911 : Beaux- 
Arts) i^ represented only by work done in collabora- 
tion with Hr. de Soissons— measured drawings of 
i Genoese ]>alaces. The buildings chosen are dull : and 
the collaborators appear to have been aware of tln^ 
tact : and to have been unable to mitigate it. 

Huch of the work forming the second group in the 
architectural section of the (exhibition is of great imerit. 
The designs submitted for admission to the final round 
ot tins y(*ar's competition are indeed in some cases 
remarkably mature. The subject. *' a ('ourts of Jus- 
tice (originally set in 1911), provides, under the con- 
ditions of the competition, reasonable ^^cojie for skilful 
planning and for composition on a big scale. xViid a 
number of the* competitors rise to the occasion. Three 
out of the five selected for the final round come from 
the jjverpool University Schcol -Hr. E. R. Arthur, 
Hr. \V. Dougill and Hr. F. 0. Lawrence. The plans 
of all three, and of the first two in particular, are sound 
and straightforward and adequately meet the require- 
ments of the programme. Hr. Arthur's composition 
is French in type. Hr. Dougill's American. Both are 


* Ur. Br.tfi-h.iw’- thesj.s on Pra^^ne^k* illu-trated by thf* drawjiiC'. cjn 
f'Xlubition and manyfotiuT-. togethf^r with rhotouraph-. will U* 

published. 


well rendered in monochrome. i\Ir. Lawrence has de- 
veloped his design on neo-Grec lines. His main mass, 
the ‘'Salle des Pas Perdus," is over-ponderous in rela- 
tion to the rest of the composition ; but his detail 
shows much resource and is excellently drawn. 

Hr. A. Koerner and ^Fr. D. W, Thomas are the two 
other selected candidates. The nature and technical 
treatment of the former's plan indicate unmistakably 
a Beaiix-Arts training. It is a thorouglily competent 
plan, ethciently presented : and as much may be said 
for the sections. But the elevatioaal treatment suffers 
from a straining after false logic in expre>rion. so that 
the principal facade misses entirely the character ]>ro- 
per to a courts of justice and is chiefly reminiscent of 
the grand entrance to a railway teimmal. 

Hr. Thomas probably owes his position in the main 
to his handling of the programme on plan. His ar- 
rangement is direct and workable. The grasp which 
it reveals of the imaginative possibilities of the subject 
is not, unfortunately, sustained in the elevations. 
The^e are rather lifeless and commonplace. 

For the rest, one may say that the assessors could 
not have had any great difficulty in coming to their 
decisions. Though in the rejected work one discover^ 
frequent signs of considerable merit, there is nothing 
really comparable in quality to the x^eifoimance of the 
selected candidates. 

Lionel B. Budoex [A.]. 


CUERESPlJXDEXCE. 

Organisation for the Middle Classes. 

The Middle Vintjn, 

Gene ml Biidding:<, Aldu'ych, IWC.'d. : 27 Fth, 

To the Editor, Jourxal R.I B.A., — 

Sir, — The Royal Institute of British Architects 
forms (me of the bodies of the professional and admini^- 
trative classes which, officially as a societv or un- 
officially through the action of its indiffidual member.s, 
would both benefit and be benefited )>y the JJiddle 
Glasses Vnion thiougli closer association with the 
Union. There is a strong movement on the part of 
poIiticalLabour at the present time toward the capture 
of the professional ancl administrative workers of the 
country; but no matter what mav be the success of 
this movement the political Lalmiir Partv will work 
for its majority, as is only right. Admittedly siicJi 
professiuiial workers as succumb to the temptation to 
join forces with Labour will ivmain a miiujiitv. and 
wffiere their interests in any way eoiitiict with those 
of the manual w'orkers it is tlie intention of the 
p(jlitical Labour leaders that tlie iatt(U' should be 
considered at the expense of the former. 

The administrative and pruf(‘sAonal classes should 
form a nucleus fur the unorganised portion of the 
community whicli is commonly knowm as the middle 
classes, and if all the members of this class were 
organised separately from Labour in defence of their 
own interests they wmuld form a bodv at least as 
strong numerically as tlie present Labo'ur Party, for 
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organised Labour does not by any means represent 
half tlie population of the country, and the class of 
capitalists, pure and simple, is a very small one. 

If the middle classes organise in any way, surely 
it is better that they should organise themselves 
independently, rather than clog their organisation 
with even the moderate men ot the paity that has 
never considered their interests in seeking its own. 
but has penalised them in every dispute with capital, 
until the statement that the middle classes form the 
gii^t between the upper and netlier millstones has 
become a veiv painful trutli. 

The provides an organisation by means of 

which the professional and administrative classes of 
the country may combine independently of any 
existing political party in defence of their own 
interests. The combination ot the middle classes 
into one whole i> a necessity, and the inclusion in the 
ranks of the Middle Classes Union of such men as 
compo&e vour membersldp would prove a valuable 
addition to the Union, which is already making itself 
felt as a stabilising factor in national affair* and a 
guardian of what may be summarised in the phrase 
the middle interests." — Yours faithfully, 

St\nlf.v Abbott, (ienerd Sen'etar>j, 

“ Dividing the Profession.” 

To the E(Ut(u\ JouRXAL E.LB.A., — 

Sir, — If Mr. Maurice B, Adams had taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts before writing his letter 
of the 11th iiist. he would have saved me the trouble 
of lef erring to some old papers. He commences his 
letter with a reference to the Memorial published by 
the R.l.B.A. about 16 years ago, and states that a 
special commhsion ot a thoroughly representative 
character was appointed " and “ held a lengthened 
enquirv. ’ The following are the facts : — 

1. Xo olhcial was on the Committee, and no enquiry 
was made of any official or of any authoiity employing 
an otficial. 

2. The C^iiumittee minutes show that tlie (’om- 
niittee only met twice. 

3. Once they sat for an hour and a half 

-1. The other time tliey sat for an hour and thive- 
qiiartem. 

5. Five members attended one meeting. 

6- Four members attemhxl the other meeting. 

1 think it best to make no comments 1— Yours 
obediently, 

'24th February, 192U. ^^YDXEY Berks [F.|. 

Lex Chainhcrfi, Parry Road^ SmUh Ftrett, 

Durban, Xatnl : '20th January, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal B.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Having read the letter from Mr. Maurice 
A<lams [F.], which you printed in the Journal for 
20th December, 1910, 1 feel that my position as an 
Associate of 17 years' standing requires defence, dfr. 
Adams expresses the opinion tliat the chronic failure 


of Associates to seek the distinction of Fellowship i^ 
unfair and unfortunate. Viewed from another aspect 
the case may appear somewhat different, and I should 
like to put it from the view-point of an Associate in 
one of the Dominions. 

The practice of the Institute of conferring Fellow- 
ship upon members of the profession outside the 
Institute without making thorough enquiries as to 
the applicants' qualiffcations has caused some to hold 
the opinion that Associateship is to be sought after 
rather than Fellowship, indicating as it does that the 
member has been elected only after pioving his 
qualiffcations by examination. It may be said that 
Fellowship is given only when satisfactory e\Tdence 
has been obtained as to the applicant’s qualiffcations, 
but I feel very stiongly that, in cases outside the 
Biitish I*les, opinion from local members should be 
obtained and is necessary as evidence. This has not 
always been done. For my own part I consider 
Associateship the more to be desired, and have no 
intention whatever of applying for the distinction 
of Fellowship." 

The appointment of Licentiates without qualifica- 
tions is another story, and not a very elevating one. 
and to the average lavman I venture to suggest that 
F.B.I.B.A., A.RT.B.A. and Licentiate R.LB.A. all 
carry equal weight. This practice, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly lowers the value of membership of the 
Institute, and if the intention of some 25 years ago 
had been carried out of making the Institute examina- 
tions the o/dy means of acquiring membership, first as 
an Associate and subsequently as a Fellow if con- 
sidered by the Council as fit for the position, there is 
no doubt that by now Fellowship would have been 
very much more sought after than is the case. — TToiirs 
faithfully. 

Edwin 0. Payne [A.]. 

[Ml. Bayne will find that under Clause 2 of the 
Supplemental Charter, which has been in operation 
since the draft was first settled in 1908, all candidates 
for Fellowship must have passed a qiialifying exam- 
ination Since that date the Fellow^ship has been 
open exclusively (I) to Associates, (2) to candidates 
who have qualified for Associateship, and (3) to 
Licentiates wdio have passed the prescribed examina- 
tion. As regards Licentiates the class is a temporary 
one, created to further the Registration scheme 
adopted by tlie Institute just before the outbreak of 
WHY. Election to it ceased eiglit years ago. All the 
candidates w'ere practising arcliitects, who.se hona 
tides were in each case vouched for by three members 
of the Institute. Brought under the control of the 
Institute and made amenable to its discipline, it 
is felt that the profession generally has benefited by 
their admission. Many of them have passed the tests 
set them and have become Fellow^s. Not a few hold 
high position in the profession and are doing good 
wN>rk on its behalf. Touching another point made by 
Mr Payne, it has often been suggested to Associates 
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\\h<) are eligible that they should proceed to the 
Fellowship. Such a step, it is contended, would 
benefit themselves as well as the Institute. The 
people who count — that is to say, the people who 
build — are well aware of the distinctions of grade 
among members of piofessional bodies. Xot only 
the regulations a7id registers are accessible to them, 
but they learn from the many reference books now 
published that Felloes must have been seven years 
in independent practice before they can attain that 
grade, A man proposing to build, and ignorant of 
the capabilities of architects he intends to consult, is 
not unlikely to give his preference to a Fellow whose 
status in the Institute is evidence that he has proved 
his capacity to the satisfaction of his peers. He 
might even imagine, in his innocence, that the higher 
status had been withheld from the Associate ber-ause 
of his inability to give such satisfaction. The present 
writer recalls that 3Ir. A. B., a Fellovc of about 
six weeks’ standing and scarcelvmore than thirty-one 
years of age, vas recently appointed architect to a 
public company in preference to Mr. C. D., an Asso- 
ciate senior in age and practice to his competitor, a 
condition of the appointment being that the architect 
^elected naist be a Fellow of the Institute. — Ed.J 

The Artists’ Guild. 

33 PfihirL ^^td^nindLr 21 Fth.^ 1920. 

To the Editor. Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Will you be so kind as to allow me space to 
call attention to a meeting which is being held by tiie 
above Guild on Saturday. 20th Maicli. at 3 p.m., in 
the Small Hall, Church House, Westminster. All men 
and women whose main occupation is in some brancli 
of art are cordially inAted. 

The Guild, which is at present little known amongst 
artists, was founded in 1912, when the Bishop of 
Winchester consented to become President. It has 
for its objects the unitinu in a common society those 
artists who believe in the Christian religion, and who 
find in it an inspiration for their life, and for their art 
whicii is their life\s work. The meeting is being held 
to make the Guild more widely known among artists 
of all kinds. Bishop Gore has kindly promised to take 
the chair, and the following are among those who 
liave kindly consented to address the meeting : H. 
Walford Davies, Esq., Mus Doc.. LL.D ; Walter 
Ford, Esq. ; and Professor Beresbnd Pite, Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secret ary . 
Miss Ethel Henry Bird, 31 Stratford Road. Kensing- 
ton, W.8. — Yours, etc,, 

A. B. KxApp-FrsHER. 

The Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem [pp. 151, 175 \ 
Professor Lrthaby \F.], writes : — I do not wish 
to say any more until some more /nets- are put on 
record. X am a little amazed that Strzygowski, 
who is the best -known authority on Eastern Christian 
Art in the world, should be ignored and pushed aside 
like that.*' 
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CHEOXIOLE. 

R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

The following further names missing from the 
original list [see Journal for 10th January] have b(.en 
kindly notified : — 

Davies, William Edward. 2nd Lieut., 5rh Che.shiie 
Regt. [Sfudeot]. Killed in action. 

JIacpherson, Archibald Austin. Lieut., R.E. 
[Student], son of Jlr, Archibald Macphersoji [F.l, 
of Edinburgh. AVounded at Arras. 25th Mav, 
1918, and died the following dav. 

Scott, Noel Edmund, 2nd Lieutl R.E. Died of 
wounds received in action. 20th September, 1917. 

Presentation of Mr, Hare’s Portrait. 

Tile unveiling and formal presentation to the Insti- 
tute of the portrait of 3Ir. Henry T. Hare, President 
1917-19. took place at the fSpecial General Meeting 
held on the 23rd Februaiy. The Pre.sideat, Mr, John 
A\ . Simpson, v as in the (diair. and there was a good 
attendance of members. Mr. Hare, wlio was piesent 
with his wife and daughter, had been among tbe 
special guests at the Council Dinner tliat evening. 
The portrait — a speaking likeness, as will be seen from 
the reproduction in the present isMie— was painted by 
8ir Wm. Llewellyn, A R.A., and is to be exhibited in 
tiie R(^ya] Academv tijis vear. 

Jlr. Hare was President during a time of ex- 
treme dilficLilty and anxiety. Never, peihaps, in the 
histoiy of the Institute have the affairs of the pro- 
fessicjii made so great a demand on the time and 
energies of the President In Julv, 1917, when .Mr. 
Hare succeeded to the Cliair, the end of the war was 
far distant, but the jirubleinsof the reconstruction of 
industry and the housing of the workers at the 
lestoration of peace had begun to exercise the mind 
of the Gu\erntnent. Mr. Hare took the initiative in 
forming a Committee of members of the Institute and 
the Allied Societies to consider the whole que.stion of 
housing from the architect’s point of view, and he lost 
no opportunity, by means of deputations and written 
communications, of pressing upon the G<i\ eminent 
and local authorities throughout the country the 
desirability in the interests of the coninuuiitv of 
employing competent architects and giving them a 
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free liaiid in the oi the iioiHo.s and the lay-out 

of the 8ite>. Ih^ was a luember ot tln^ Goveiaixiieut 
('oinndttee formed to di.sf*U';^ this uuestixjn^ touetlnn 
w'irh tho>e of construction anxi inat(Mi.ih\ and 

at \arious times he attended as a witm^^s and ,uave 
e\idei}ce before tlie -Ministrv ed’ Kecunstnictioii. He 
b(»re the Ihm's sitaiv of tlif work of oriiariisiiiii and 
.idiudicatiniT iip<»n tlie National Hou^ine: Coinijeti^ion. 
w'hen 680 desiuns had to be deait with in tiu* London 
area ahme. To liim fell tiie ta.sl, ot tlu‘ preparatit^n of 
an exhaustive report to the (roveimiienT on tlic lesuli: 
of the competition, the repoit boin^ siLp])lemented 
with practical su^eestions as to tlie best means ot 
solvinu tlie many problems involved. He was Chair- 
man oi the Committee chaiLnal witli tlie production 
of the book of Cottage DesieU'^ publi^hedt by ilie 
Institute at the request of the liOcal Government 
Board. He brought about the Conference of repre- 
sentatU'cs of architects, surveyors and buildeis to 
assist, l\v theirsuggestions. tlie authorities in restailing 
tin* buildimj: ami kindred industiie-' on tln^ conclusion 
of ])eace. He was ('hairman of the (.'unfeience of 
represent at ue.s of the Institute and Allied Societies, 
the purpose of w hielj was to con>ider ways and mean‘s 
of laisino the status ot aichiteiT^ and impi'o\ lu^ the 
lelatirms tlie piovincial societies witli the parent 
body in Lxmdun. Tw<» oi tlie meetings w'ere held in 
Manchester and Biimingham. and Mr. Hare oresided 
on each occasion. He initiated tiie movement fur 
leiorm in the Law of Ancient Lights, the Bill for 
which, together' with a long and reasoned memo- 
randum on the subiecT drawn up bv Mr. H iie. i'i now 
under coiisi leration bv the Lord I'haiicellor The 
records ut the Institute show that ^Ir. ILue. during 
his term as President, tool, the Cliaii at ovei loR 
meetings ainl other functit)ns eoiinerted wit^h the 
lnsntut(‘ His tact ht^ foie^igbr. hi^ sagacii v and 
soiuidness of judgment. Ids evenness <>f tem]H*i and 
invariable good-humour, made liim an ideal t.’hairman. 
and these qualities served the profession ii' good stead 
the various oixM^i ms when he wj'^ hrouglu imo 
personal contact wirh memliers of the Govvvnment 
and heads ot Lovsunment 1 hqiartments. .Vs tlie 
piv.sent President once ohseivod. it w as a clnpacteiistic 
of ^Ir. Hare that he liad on ev'erv occ-asion a v'ci y 
clear idea in his own n iiid ot wiiat ought to be said, 
and he never teihwj to u^e exact 1 v the w ords that were 
hcs' fitted to x'onv'ev it. 

Mr Arthiii Keen. liim. Sfu jnior to unveiling 

the ])oi\rait. a<ldiesse<l the nu'eting <is follows • — 

Laoiks \x!) Gkn 1 le.mk.n,-- T liis In^tituti* is the 
jiossessor ot a Very largi‘ number ot treasuies oi a 
rather notabh‘ kind. nu'*stly hidden away in euplioards 
and dra\va*rs verv st Idom seeing the light ot da\'. Pm 
ih(‘ ti(‘a'Uri‘-^ that we siU the griMtest store bv ave hung 
on the wails of our Common Hoorn foi t'vmvone to 
iiis])ect — our iaiiiily portraits e.xteiuiing. in an ever- 
inereasiug line, round the walls of that room They 
are painted by gtxal men wh(» had i*.xccedmg good 
subjeiTs for the exercise ot their skill, and they are 


woiks ot ait ‘)i no mean order. We value them veiy 
higidv in that lespect. But the main inteiest that 
rhev no'>se->s tor us lies in the fact tliat they record for 
un, anfl recall to us. men of wiu»se work in their pro- 
fe'ssioii we aie justly piMiid. and for wdiose work on 
behalf of this Institute, eanieil out someiime.s in cii- 
ciimstances of the greatest perplexity and difiiculty. 
1 trust we are piopeily grateful. These men served us 
wadi : and they devoted abiliaes of quite an ex- 
c^qitional oidei to building u]) an organisation which — 
all criticism notwitlistanding — due-^ at the present 
lime possess dignity and authority and pow’ei. 
To-uight we are adding another jheture to uur co11<a- 
tion, the portrait ot our immediate Past -President. 
Mr. Henry T. Hare. It was not until comparatively 
recently that I have known Mr. Hare personally. I 
think the first real insight I got into his capacity and 
quality w^as wlien I became dAvaie of tlie award that 
lie liad given in a competition of some importance in 
which he had }>een assessor, and I wa-> piofonndly 
struck with tlie simplicity and directne.ss. combined 
with a certain sense i>f authority, that there was in 
this award. My second insight was w^hen he won a 
competiTuu in which I myself took part. It was a 
vein ('omplex and difficult piulAem which was put 
befoie us. as I know very well ; but Mr. Hare solved it 
with a scheme wTiich wars so extraordinarily simple atni 
direct that it seemed to be tlie only, the obvious w\iy 
of meeting the problem and solving tlie difficnlty. 
But, of course, one know^s something of these '* sim- 
ple and ■* obvb.nis " plan^. vfi the patient and 
iaborions steps bv wdfich. coninroniy. they are ap- 
proached. I think there are many people wTio 
imagine ^Ir, Hare as one who soared quite suddenh' 
and immediately into unc^uesiioned success. He had 
his successes, hut he has also laid his disap})ointments. 
a^ iiKKt of us have had : and J think he could tell 
hini'^elf. it he wished to. of long nights and laborious 
(lavs spent in unieijuited toil before he achieved tlie 
success wliich was ultimately liis. When I oame 
lo know him i^ersonally. I realised that it wnis not 
alone by outstanding skill in the exeicise ot his jii'o- 
tes^ional work that he had achieved success but also 
bv a kind of indefinable winningness. may I say. of 
disposition, a sense of good nature and kindness, com- 
bined with (‘xt laoi'dinarv directness of judgment 
and power oi e.xprossiou that, 1 know, gave con- 
fidi'iice to those who sought his guidance. No doubt 
lli.it helped him matenally in the success whieh he 
ultimately achieved. Gertainly he has w'on his wary 
into our esteem, and even into onr aft', ction : w^e have 
tii(‘ gieatest regard for him. But we do not appoint 
Presidents heiv from considerations of est^viu and 
afiecUon : we appoint them iqioii their professional 
rei'ord, n])on tlu ir initial ivv^ and driving power, and on 
their capacitv to represent, in an adecpiate way, tlie 
int(n‘(‘sts that are far too serious to be liglitly entrusted 
To anyone s hands. ^Ir Hare was extremely well 
(pialified to accept the office of President and he has 
not disap [)oi lit ed us in any way. The only thing that 
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! le.aret in ennnecrion with tciiii of uJ:hcL* that 
!'■ (.*aiuo <it NUrli. an exri,u*iuiiiaiilv ” iload " time jii^t 
iti the eloping year^ oi the Gieat W’ai. AH ot n-' were, 
a^ architects, out ot work and we had vety lutie to 
think about, veiv litth- to raie about, except tlie main 
subject, rliat ot w lulling rlie war. and lieljiiim. a- iar as 
we weie able to htdp — though it warn only in small 
measure — the yoiima men w'ho wane out at the Fiont 
oaiivinu out rlie practical wairk of wdnning the W'-u 
And in tliat muTtei Mi llaie u.ae the m<tst \'alual)le 
woik ai-d assistaiiLC It has so jiap^pened that IMr. 
ifare’'' woik has lain mostly — at any rate, to a very 
larae extent — In tln^ iiena ot competition work : and 
it U dim in no small meaNuie to his energies, his activi- 
tm-, his woikand his inriuence in this direction, that 
the wdiole system ul eomjietitioiis in this countiy has 
been lifted on to an eiitiiely netv looting. And at 
leimth pioniotors ot these competitions have come to 
loalise and to aceejit tlieir lespmisibilities towards 
r h( ise w ho take part in tliese C'-mipetitions. This is not 
1 he time tii dw'ell up'm it at aaiv length : .but it is a 
mo'^r impot taut thine to the piofes^ion — not merely to 
the memliei’S of thu Institute — but to the wdiule pio- 
tessirm or the oountiv Th(^ niattei is important to 
rlie public ds wvll. becau''e sale unaided as the whole 
'Vstem 1 -- <it the piesent time, no architect need fee! 
any he'^irut'ou about outeiine a laiue public mnipeti- 
non fioiii the fiNii tliat tliure wall bt^ an) iiiegulaiit \' 
in tlio cojidfit-r nt ir oi uii\' untaii inHuence in the dis- 
t libiitioji ni the piemiunis. And the public, oi couise, 
leap the heiieliT ot tlii^ in no small mea'^iiie, by leason 
ot tlie tact that they get the sei vices cd the Iiest men 
wd'Lcn rhev aie inteiidinu to put up an important build- 
ing. In the old days before thinus were put on their 
pre-ent ba-is. it w'us often \eiy dilficuit to get men of 
the liiuhest standing to take part. I might speak ot 
All Hare's wa>ik at tlie Aieliitectuial Association, of 
which he was one of lire most w'orthy and respected 
Ihe»i.ients. Ills woik ill that resyject is well knoAvn to 
most ot \'oii in this loom. The only tlimg [ w’ish lo 
"geak ot emphadrally at the moment is the (jin-stiun 
ot publit libraiies Theie aiv certain tilings in the 
model u airdii'^ectuia] histoic' of tliis country that^ to 
mv luiiid. have been extrenielv well done. One of 
them, ot course, is domestic aichitectuie of tlie past 
Htrv A> 3 ars oi '^o. A not Ian. tiling i'- the churches 
w’drh ueie }>ui!t in tlie peiioil of the Ootliic Ilevival. 
Another is the London Board schools, at any rate the 
earlier of them — those wdiich wmrc cairied out undei 
Itob.son, Stevens- ay and others of distinuuislied aldlity. 

Vnother is oui' piiblie libraiies. The Public Librario 

Vet is not '■o vmy (.Tl At lirst them w'ei'e veiw' tew 
.U'ddtects who realised wliut was exjjeeted in con- 
neetiun with it. Air. Hare <i]>pli(Mi him^Ot Avith sin- 
utiiar vig’oui to the ])i(>l)lein, and it Wtis In* wlio (\stab- 
iNocid the standard ot tlie juiblic lihraiy. When you 
go into a public library at the ])i'est‘nt time it seem-' 
qiate an obviou- sort <d’ building ; but at the outset it 
was very dilficuit to know what wms I'ecpuiefl ’ wdiat 
rooms there slimdd }>h w hat tlndr I'elatioushi]) should 


be to each other, what books, it any. should Im* stored. 
Imw The public should liave uices^ to the boidc". how 
they should he unaiiged. and so butli : all (put^stiom 
of Hglitiiig, supeivisioii and control. Tliese iiiattem 
W'eie not then known, and it was Air. Hare who ex- 
plored them most "Uccesstullv. tind showed otheis Iioas 
these tilings should be done And 1 think you will 
agree Avith me that tlie aMuage juilHic lihrai\ i^ a 
building Ave ha\'e evtuv nm^on to he pioud ot. at ;il! 
events not ashamed ot. And, as eveiyom* lien* jjiob- 
ahlv knoAA's. All. Ilaiv has Ijiiih .i vei v lai ge ])Topoi1 ion 
ot the lihraiies of this roiintiv HoAveAuu. I do not 
w'ant to eiiibanass him hy saemg too mucli in hn 
pn^seiice . lie is a modest man. and. as I said. Ids woik 
Is piobahly better known to y^ui than it is to me. in 
maiiv respects. But the diitA' Avhieh has bctm leh*- 
gated to me this evening is to unveil tld:^ poitiait . 
and I have to ask you, Mr. Piesideiit. ii you Avill l(>r- 
inallv accejjt it on behalf c)t the Institute ; ami i ho] e 

LI Avill consider, as I think most of n.^ Acill. that it is 
a Avoithy poitrait fd a verAmvoitliA' man (applause). 

Mr. HABE.Avho losc at tln^ inst.incc* of the President, 
said : I must confess. Sir. that Mr Keen has somewhat 
embarrassed me ]>v the extiemidv flattering account 
he lias given of my caieer and abilities I had no 
idea, until I heaid wHiat In* said, tliat I liad done s,* 
min h. But theit^ is really not very miieh foi me tt> 
say. except this; that I think I iiave been a mn- 
tinuous luembei of the (’ouncil of this Institute hu 
something over 2o ymirs ; and I have t ome to n^gaid 
the Institute as. niort* or les<. a kind of second home. 
The interests ot tlie Institute have ahvay^ held an 
important place in my thoughts and ideas, as I liaAm 
ahvays believed that the influence and activities of the 
Institute AV(U(^ foi tlie benefit of the profes.'.ion and 
for tht^ benefit of aichitectuie. Looking bai k (jvei 
tliat long peiiod ot time. I feel that the In-titiite has 
aceomjilished i \auy great (hml for ai>diU«etnie and 
for aichitei'ts. Tiu^ piofe.sNjon iiolds ,ir tiic pre.^eiit 
(ley. I believ(\ a A'eiy difiVieut jjo-'tion in the<e'^^tMun 
of the [)ub]j( tioitj what it did twentv-iive vtuus ago 
And tin* actual juacti<-(‘ of an hltei tiion I am si lie. has 
never })(*(Ui at a higher leAud in this connti v tlian ett the 
jUAcsent d,iy (iu'ai heal). It set*nis to nn* there is 
(‘V(*iA' piosp(>et of the progress wdiich lias taken place 
during thos<‘ years being ('ontjnu(*d : and I havt* not 
the least In^sitatjon in saying tlnit. in tin* Imnds of rlie 
present Presjd(*nt, tin* interf‘sts of an Intccturc* will 
ceitainly lx* pioiaot^M], I think wt* w^re vtu'v toi- 
tunate ijj [)!•( *c iiriiig the s^ia'iic" of niir ]'resent 
Pnesident, Air. Siuip.son (apj)lause) avIio has been 
known) to <d] aivhitm ts for a giv<it iiianv yeais. and is 
uniA’ersaily n*s[)t*{ t<*d tis one ol the most ideal e.\ 
poiieiits ol the an. Wdth regard to mvself. I ne(‘d 
liaidly say that I apju (x i.itf* A'ei \' iniieh tin* honcnir of 
niv' jxu'tiait taking its plait* among that great 
colh'i turn whn h we* ha\ (* in tin* othi'i* room, and wdm h 
hate* been < ontnbuted by the lannnis artists ol tin* 
day. OiK' (jf tln‘ gieate.st plcriuires that J Iuiat* had 
JiJ sii hii 1 1 tting niyseli to he ])ortiave(j in this w'av' lias 
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I'iH n that 1 iia\'‘ iiuuh' rh<* cie(j^uaiiitfUin‘ oi Sii 
Williain Lhn\eliyii. the (iihtingui>he(l aiti>t w li<> 
kiiuDv ( (nisc*i)te(l to ])aint th<> poitiait. J .sllppo:^e 
theie no piihlie ])ody whjcli lla^ a luute magniticeiit 
collection ot portrait-, than the In.'ititute ha^s ; and they 
are woithv of being housed in a nuinnei befitting then 
value. The pie-tuit preini.ses of the ln>titute are not 
wltut one would wi>h in that le^peet, and 1 hope that 
the liKtitLite will consider that <piiestion. wlien 
opj>oitunity aii.ses. I should like to thank tlie nieiu- 
bers of tilt' { 'ouiK il and of the In-titut<' for the com 
^iderati^n and >ii})poit tliey have alway- givtui rwv 
diuing the many years that I liavt' been a intuiibei ni 
the ('oiintil, and to ^tay that I feel mo-t deeply tliat 
whatt'Ve] [ may have btMoi abh* te do foi tile liiNtitutt' 

. ouM ?i<ir ha\e be'Ui done at all d 1 had not had tie* 
lieijj aiel -upptUT ol m\' t (tllteigiie^ (m all o<(a,-iiU)- 
when n wa> iicede<l. 

Tim PHE^S1J)E^»"^ . Latiies and gentleuieii. tlieit^ 
falE to iiM' to-night- as Presidtuit, the very pleasant 
duty ot atcepting this portrait of our old friend and 
Pa^t Piesideiit. Hare, on behalf of the Royal 
Jiistitiite. I will not attempt to “ gild tlie lily '' by 
adding to Hr. Keen's graceful speech ; but tho^(^ oi us 
who formed pait of 31r. Hare's Council knrov with 
what simple con^c ientiou>nes< he filled lii> duties. He 
was emineiitlv a coiiimomseiis** President, and ] know 
no one to whom the anueiit tag is more applnaible. 

Men^ -ami in < orjiore sano. " e should be glad m 
have aiivpuitiait of Hi. Haie ; and we hav(' had it 
pii'^eiited to us a- a beautiful picture, which w e .-hould 
be proud to posse-s. whether it w'a< the portrait ol 
Hr, Hale or anybody el.-e. 1 congratulatt^ Sn William 
Llewellyn on having achieved another sin i {hear, 
hear), a success which lenders the })ictiue valuable 
and desirable to us on its merit, as well as on account 
of the souvenir it pnc-erves to u>. I tliink the work 
must liave given Sir William Llewellyn as mneh 
[ilt'asuie TO cairy out a- it give- u- to ren'ivi* it : and 
J thank him. on lu'hali oi tlir Ro\al In-titute. foi the 
loving lahoui that he has bestowed u]K>n it. We ean 
a>suri^ him that this portrait of Hr. Hare will he one 
of our most highly piized tieasuies • a piituii' 
w ortliv to take it- plai e by the side ol tlie portraits by 
Sargent and otliei great pamtms. In.- i onteiuj'orarie-, 

Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Lecture. 

I’ublieatioii ot Hi. da\ llambidgt''s Ijm tuie on 
( M*eek Jlesigii, delivered at tlie Spei ial Cein'ral Meeting 
nfthe2ord Pebniary, i- deferred jumdingthe rtM'ei})t ot 
illustrative djagiams whii li the lectunu' has kindly 
promised to send. The leetuo' was an ('.\(‘eedingly 
interestinu one. and thoiiah it took nearl\ tw o horns in 
delivery it was evident at it.- elost' that the leetiiier 
iiad done little more than skirt the fringe ot his suh- 
ject. Sir ('i‘(il Smith (wlio piupost'd the vote ot 
t hanks) told the meeting that he had know n Hr. Haim 
bidge foiuteeii yeais and tlnit he liad be»*n talking on 
tins matter ever sime; he as-ured them that IMi*. 
H.mibidge had hardly hegun his task that evening. 


that the ^ oiiUne oi la< I - he had -till to pnm cut would 
OM upy at lea-t another week, *Mi. Hambiduc won 
the symptithles of hl> ainlielH-^ at tie* oUt-et b\ tin- 
waim tributt* of admiiation ami it'-]M'< t ie- iiaid toi tli** 
woik oi l\]i. P(Uiio-e at the Paitheiion. It iiad tak*ui a 
t bumum he said, to -ay oi Piuno-e that le- wa- tin* 
“ peatl ot Arelueolognad Reseai< h. Hi. Hambidg* 
hdt in-)nd(»n toi Paris on the nmnunu att< i in- h-' tur*'. 
and a+ttu a luirt -Tay tlieie >aih'(l tm Niw\ Voik. 

Cranmore Incised Lacquer Work. 

On view* mi a it- w' day- in the Jiistitiite CLih.'in'- an* 
-ip^auni'm- ( i -mm' ])hM-iim (h<'oan\e \mjk ba-*‘d on 
C hiin'sr im i-ed Ln qin i . emmnonly known a- ( oioniam 
di'l woik. which lias bemi dc\('}o[)ed b} twn di^alP'd 
.-nhiiem woiking at ('lanmoo^ iie.ll, Sh.'ptcai Mallet, 
umh'i the din-f tioii oi SirRuhaid Paget. iLin 
.l.j Jh.'xiibim: thewmk. >11 Ri< li.'iid -av- thm thr 
plo(^'— difiem fiom tin* tvpical Llhnrvf^ wiul: in that 
the iin.i-ion ]- done not in a surface cd' rihx<uis pla-t«a 
Ol je-so lacijueied over to look like wood, but on an 
actual siirfai e of woexi. This modihcation lia- rlie 
advantage of pioducing a more duiable piodiut. .-iin e 
under < -err am climatic condition- the phi -ter or jes-o 
-uiface IS liable to ^hah' ofi. ami the iiicmed suitace 
of wn)od foi ms a more -ub.stantial Laming for thr 
inserted laecpier. On the otlier liainl tin* j)i(Me-- of 
iiu 1-1011 in the wood is nece>saiily -iowei t]]<tn that oi 
nici-ioii in pla-ter. The pro( t\— ol appln ation oi tin* 
hn (pier also ditTi'ic- trom the I'him'-e <>] .la]>ant‘-e in 
that the hn cpier is applied hot. 'Fin' m-w' proi ('-- i-, 
in fact, more analogous to cliamj']('\ e t'liaim'i. .-ubsti- 
tilting wood for luetai and a fii-ible LiojUer loi gla>- 
enam**l The proi ess lends ir-elt to the u-c <»t lumlxt 
eoloiirs, im hiding silver and gold, and to a widt' lange 
of Tints and treatment. Tin' reMiltant juodiict i- 
higlily duiable and resistant to weai -and-te.ii .ind 
moisture. Th(' lampier is capable ot standing a 
ti'inpei atm (' far above the boiline-p. nnt of wMti'r 
witliout (h'composition, tliough, lu'inu a[)pln'd with 
heat, it w ill. of course, soften witli lu'at. It is -ugg<'-- 
t('d that tlu' ]irocess would b(' [larticulaily a p pile abh' 
to pamds foi (‘hurch dec-oration and to memorial 
tablets <ind the like, subject to this liinittition, that it 
is not at [ireseiit practicable to deal with singh' pam'l- 
larger tlian 20 inc'hes by (jO inclu'-. 

Om' of th(' samph's ^liowm i- tiie Sln'pton Malk't 
Hiaiuinar School Hemoi'ial Tabh't iin'a-ming 1 ti'cl 
i> niches by 2 {voi eb'sigm'd by Sir Richard Pvigt'l . and 
( onsistuig of the Sehexfi's Pvoll of Honour- each naim' 
oecu])ying a line, cut in tim' clear lett('nng of tin' De 
Vinm' character --suiniounted by the arms ot tin' 
School. Th(' proc-c'ss is admirably adaj)t<*d for -mb 
work. Tin' actual cost of this tablet, ineludiiig all 
ovc'i'head charges. wMs^Sd. and it could tlu'iH'iore b(' 
sold at yiOl). with a profit of yib. 

It lias bet'll arranged that all divi-ible pioht- am to 
Im* -harc'd (‘<jually bc'twa'eu c'luplovt'i and (*m[>loyees. 
Jin" w*ork at present »'xlubited represc'ut- the n‘-ult oi 
>>i\ to nim' months' training (»1 nn'ii prrvnm.sly 
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employed in tlit* elertricai industry and liavin^ no 
(‘Xperienne of artistic work. Additional nuoi ( ould l)(‘ 
trained if sufficient orders for work were fortlu oniinu. 
Sir Richard Paget is to be warmly congratulated on the 
happy results so speedily achieved. 'Fhe undeitiikinu 
deserves every encourautunent. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings : Repair 
of Old Cottages. 

Tile Society for the ProtcLtion of Aii'-ieiit JBuikiing'- 
leeently i.-^ued a lepoit advocating the lepaii of old eot- 
tage^. and otferiiig to do "Ucli woih tor the >um ot tldO or 
thereabout-, lathei than that they >hoiild be destroyed. A 
ro]n' of the i‘e]jort wa‘> >t‘nt to the Minister of Health, who 
)ia^ n^phed that it should prove very helpful, and add- : — 

*' At the pre-ein tune it i> ol)Aiou-lv very d(*-iral>!(* tiuir 
all rea-onab!«‘ inca-urc^s -hoiilfl ho t.iko'u t('» ])ut into propta 
condition <'ottagc- whcli an' out of ri'pcdr : <ind .d.-o that 
tho-e cc>ttag<“> wliich au' not up to model n -tan(hu<K ol 
<n ( onnuodatiou -hoidd not b(' ih'-tioyiaL utile.— be\otnl 
ii’pair. but lu' reconstructed >o a- to (omph' with tho-i* 
-tandai'd- where thi- can be done at a re.i'^ouable LO<t. 

” Dr. Addi.-oii .-ymipathiM's with the desire to prevent the 
t bought le— de.st ruction of -ubstantial cottage-; which can 
be made good at comparatively moderate cost and at the 
-ame time be brought up to modern lequiiements. especi- 
ally tho-e cottages Avhich liy their cpialities add so much 
to the beaut \ of old Engli>h towns and of the eounti \ -id ' 

Appointments. 

The following mendiers of tlie Institute aie -erving on 
>ub'Committec- appointed under the HuildiiiCT Matiuial- 
< cunmittee ol the Profiteering Act Dejiartment to incpijK' 
into the operations of the Ring round the Hoii-e formed 
by the* building-material trade combine- : — ^IMr. FI. Vincent 
Harris [F.j, on the Bricks. Stone, and (’laycvare Siib- 
(’omrnittci*: ^Ir. Digby L. Solomon [A.], on the Timber 
Sub-Committt*c. 

The personnel of tin* ncwl\ appointed South Walo 
Regional Planning Departmental C'ommitt(*e ot the Mini— 
try of Health, recently apjjointed by Dr. Addison, includes, 
among other.>. Piofes^or Patrick Abercrombie [H.j. Pro- 
fe-<or of Town Planning and ('ivic De--ign at Liveipool 
University : Hr, T. Alwyn Lloyd [ |, chief archi- 

tect of the Welsh Tow n Planning and Hoii-ing Trust ; and 
.Mr. H. L. P(q)ler, ('hii-f Town Planning Officer of tin* 
.Ministry of H(‘<dth. 

Mr. And lew T. Triylor \\,\< bc(*n rijj pointed Chair- 

man of fhf* London Ct)iint\ ( 'ouneil Special ( Building ( on- 
M'ol ) ( ommittec. 


AtLIKi) SnciKTlHS, 

Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

'1 he Xottingliam and Jlcrby Arcliitf*ctiiral Soci(*t\ entcr- 
Cuned their e.\-servie<‘ member- to a eomplimentarx dnmm* 
■it the Flxchangt* Hall, N^ottingham. on thi* 24th F'ebiuary. 
'fhe Piesident, Mr. H. ( J. Watkins, [in'sided ov(*r a company 
numbering about 70. 

Pioposing "The Memoiy of the Fddli‘n,“ the Pri'-ident 
said th(* Society had to mourn the lo^s of five of th(‘!i- 
mennbers ( ’aptain X. H. lhatt. Lieut, Fk H. Brown, faeut. 
W. Smitlu Lieut. K. V. We-ton, and 2nd Lieut. J. H 
Wil<on — and thiee tf)imer members— Messr-. \\ L ft. 
L<*ach. K. Fk Hemingwav, and ( (lascoigne. 


The toa-t Avas honoured by tlu* membeis standing in 
-ileiKc. and the folloAving telegiam A\a- read : — 

" 'I'he President of the Royal In-titutc* de-ire- to join tlu* 
X'oTtingham and Derby Aulutectuial Sociedy in their eon- 
giatulation- to the AiLtoiiou- .suivivor- and tlieir tribute 
U'-pi'ct and gratitude to those who luive fallen in tlie figlit. 
He -end- his lieaitA goo<l wishc- to the President. Council, 
and nicmbcis. and a-sine- them of In.- devotion to the great 
work ut uniting all architect- m a -olid anti poweHiil 
organisation." 

Ml-, \yatkin- -aid that although tht* Socitdy Ava- not 
mimeiically <i large oiu — <ibout 110-4.7 mt'mber- and 
a-soi l<ite- -eiA'cd — a A't-ry tme ie(t>id. Ihacticallv tlu* 
wliol*' of tht* -ci'A'icc memhei- laid been tiatctk and t‘A't‘r\ 
one liad liad an invitation, including om* at Smgapoic. 
Stwcral had bt'cn giie\'ou-]y wounded, .md tht* folloAving 
decuiatiuiis liad been gainetl : - D.S.D.. two: Legion 
d Honucur. oiu* : M ( four : Italian ( ’roi\ <h* ( dicn-e. 
i hat w a- ti record et w Iir h f lit* SocH*t\ might w ell bt* proud 


I’HIM’EEDINGS OE THE ( OUACIE, 

TIte Cuuiicii have decirled to ])ublish in tlie Jot k.xal 
from time to time brief reports of the bu-ine&s tiaiis- 
acred at Council Meetings. It is tliought that such 
repoi ts AAill be of inti'iest to members who. in the past, 
have }ia<l to wait for the publication of the Annual 
Report to gWe them information as to the mattem 
dealt Avitli dining the veai. 

Council Meeting, 16th February, 1920. 

The Ministry oe Healih axl» the lloixsjxo 
QcE-Tiox. — The Council gave serious coirsideration 
to the action of the Government in the matter ol 
so-called ■’ Luxury building.” A contejence lias 
been airanged with the Ministiy of Health for the 
purpose of discussing the position of architects under 
the National Housing Sclieme. the scale of fees for 
housing schemes, and other matteis. 

The Royal Acadeaiy Ateliers.— Tin* (bum-il 
ha Ye asked tlie Board of Architectural Education to 
])i‘e])aie a scheme for the endowment of a valnahh* 
sch(harship oi scholarshi])s for competition among 
students of the RoamI Academv Ateliers. 

ihiE.MicAis IN CoAiRF n'rioxs.--Th<' Com{‘(‘iiii<nis 
Coniiuittee liave hei'n asked lo jirepare a scab* o! 
pi'emunus for ]nibli(' ('ompetitions. 

The Skiptox Wvr Meaiorial ruMpKTiiiox --'I'D* 

('onm-il haA'e ficiiilcd to \'eto this competition. 

4biE SoriKEY OF ArcHITEC'I’S AM) '1 H E HI. B.A 
S; ale (jf k haroes. — Flu* (buncil havt* sanctioned 
tin* publication ot the R 1 B.A .Si^de of ('haiges 1)\ 
th(' Soeitdy oi Arcliiteets. 

The Soane Mkdallist. IdlL-The ('onneil \ui\o 
approved of tlie ]n'ogramme ot Mr. C. F. Farev's tom 
in Itaiv as Soane .Medallist. Pdl \ 

The Coxottions of Coxh k act — Witli tin* a.ssi- 
t<inc(* of tlie ('otnlitions of (bntrait Committee the 
Conned <ire coiisideiing <i i**\isc<l dialt oi the R I. B.A. 
Fku'in of Conhaet. the Ministtv ot Health's Form <»! 
Contiact to] ll<Misiiin Sehemes. and fin* draft Contract 
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Form of the National Federation of BuiMin^^ Tiades 
Employers. 

Kesigxatiox. — The Council have accepted the 
re^iunation ot Mr. G. 0. >Scorer IF.!. 

The Koyal CtOLO Medal. 192(). — The Council have 
decided to nominate Monsieur Charles Giiaiilt 
(Honorary Corresponding Meiiihei) as Royal Gold 
Medallist for the year 1920. 

The Archibald Hawnay Bequest. — The Council 
have been inlornied of the tenns of this bequest, by 
whicli 5. GOO Cl shares in the Archibald D. Dawnay 
and Sons’ Company have been bequeathed to the 
K.I.B.A. for the foundation of ^cholaiships for the 
promotion of architectural study. 


MIMTES. IX. 

At a Special < General Minting held oii the Ut Match, 
1920, at 8 — Present: Mi. Ouhii W. Siinpse'ii, Prc-uLnt, 
in the Chair ; 3.3 Felluws iineliidiiig 14 members of the 
Couiicilj, 27 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 

9 Licentiates, 2 Hon. A-^'^ix.iates, and several visitors ; 

The Tresideiit announcc<l the object of the meeting and 
at his request Mi. Arthur Keen, Hon, Sf.>i\taty, unveiled 
the portiait <>f Mr. Henry T. Hare. President 191 i-19, 
painted bv Sir William Llewellvn, A. R A., and having 
ivferred to Mr. Hare s eminent servu'C^ to the Institute and 
the profe.- 5 .sion. formally preseiuml the portrait to the 
Institute. 

Mr. Haie brietly addressed the mc(Uiiig. and the Fresh 
dent in accepting ihr portrait expressed the Institute s 
ai kuo \vl(‘d<jrmcnts tn Sir William Llewellyn foi kindly 
undertaking the coiumi'is.ion, 

Mr. Jay HambuK** havina delivered i lecture, illus- 
tiated bv lantern slulc';, on (^reek Design, a vote of thanks 
mnv»‘d by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, Director of the -\it 
Section of the Victoria and Albert ^luseiim, and seconded 
by Sir Riehar<l Paitet, Bart., was carried by acclamaticm 
and responded to by th(‘ lecturer. 

The procoedines (losc.l at 11 p.m. 

At tile Ninth Ccncrai Meeting i Busiiie-^-' ‘ oi the Ses- 5 .ion 
1919-20, held Monday, l-t Maieli. I92u. at 8 p m. — 
Present : Mr. .fohn W. Simpson, P'\ nt, in the Chair ; 
17 Fellows iinciudiug 11 membei-s of the Council), 11 As?,o- 
ciates I including 2 member'? of the CounciP, and 1 Licentiate 
-the Minutes of the Meotum held Ukh February. l!>20, 
taken as read ainl ^mic'd a-^ correct. 

The Hon. Secretary aniiouuce<l the <lecease of Pliilip 
Cold\\ ell Tbickiiesse, Ft Unu', elected 1904, Pa-^t President 
of the Liverpool Arciutcct ur il Society and Member t>f the 
lnstitut'“ (,'ouncil, and it w<i'' Rcsolvt tl tliat the regnUs of 
tlu* Institute for his ioxs be entered mi the Minuti*s and 
that a mc-'a.atzc of sympathy and cnndolt'in'e be conveyed 
to Ins wi low. 

J’hc decease \\ .is also .inuouu' cd of Mr. Herbm't Oixdcn, 
elcctml Assoeiate 1 SS8. 

The I’l'i'-id-'iit auuoiineed that the t'ouned pioposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the uim<‘ of (Ji.viles Loui> 
< drault. Meiubrc do ITii'^titut d-‘ Fitinco Jhoi. Con. .If. |, 
as a tit r«‘C!pic!it of the Royal LoUl Medal for 1920 

The followiinr eaudidatt*s wme iJected liy "how of liands 
under By daw 10 • - 

As Fullows 1 lo ). 

Dale: Tiiuims Lawuexcc hi , 3007j. 

DixoN'-ScArx : Lt.-Col. John Li>waui), t ). R. F. Ah. 19001, 
Couoii : Autuuu pKUTLiN'utut Al., 1898], Bristol. 
(luLnsoN : Thomvs Sldowk k .1 . 19021, Bombay. 
HrxxiNos : Autuuu WTlliam LI.. 18 SSL iMauehestcr. 


Matthew:? : Major Bernard Fraxk, K.E. M . I9ll], 
India. 

Nu HoLAb : Chare UJ., 1905]. 

Powers : Krxest MaRsTox [A., 1909], Johannesburg 
And the following Licentiate.s who hav'e pas^^ed the Quali- 
fying E.xamination : — 

Fry: Lt.-Col. Peter Leoruk, C.M.G., D.S.G . W’eston- 
isUper-Mare 

Shepheard : Thomas Paulkxlk, Liverpool. 

As Associates (73). 

N.B. — AV iht Candidates hntr' pn^^ed the Quahiyt»>] Ecnmi- 
nation {the Finah the Spt.nal, or the SjjtC'al ar Era mi 
nation ) — see Jourxal, 10th January, pp. 115, IKL 
Addisox : Joseph (Aberdeenshire). 

Armstroxo : Edcvard WTt.liam. 

B\L)i. oc k : Paul. 

Bartley : Alva Martix, New Zealand. 

Beattie : Oscar Alexander. New South AVales, 

Herr A' : Arthur Gilbert, Norwich, 

Betham : Arthur Archer. 

Bloomueld : WTlliam Swaxsdx RE\r). Xew' Zealand 
Broad: Gordon Leslie, U.B.E. M.C.. Manche'?tei. 
Cable : Charles J . my. 

(Are: Gerald Mo'^max. Netv South Wales. 

Cashmcire : Francis Milton. 

Chipman : Noel Ixoersoll, Montreal. 

Christian : Frlderick Fisher, Melbourne. 

Cuxdall : Philip Henry, Prestwich. 

Davies : David (3 wen Harris. Swansea. 

Davies : W^illtam George, Biadford. 

D E A K : F R A NK T W YD ALE. 

Drafein : Malcolm Keith, New Zealand. 

Edgecumbe ; John Harold, New Zealand. 

Finch : Clifford Horace, New South W'ale:?. 

Ford: Thoaias Francis 'A'^hpitH Pmf- Jnn » 1919]. 
F’rater : Robert. Greenock. 

GeNTRA’ : EditAR ChaRLE:?. 

Greenish • Prank Eggar, New Zealand. 

(jRiER^eiN : Hugh Cresswell, New Zealand. 

Hamilton : Robert Bell. 

Hannaford : Leonard Gr)RDoN. 

Hardy : Philip. Canada. 

Holbrow : Alfred Ernest. 

Hubbard : Philip W'addinoton, M.A. 

Irwin : Leighton F'ranci'". 

Jackman : Fredekd k. 

Jkatlr : William David, New South Wales. 

Jlfire^" : Harold Mcrtc>n. 

Jew ell : Harry Herbert. 

Jones : Gwen Campbell. 

Lee : Robert Arthur, Ncw' South Ayah'S. 

Lisle : Bertram Ildwjn, 

M( Kf.nzie . John L'harlK" 

Maiiaurin : Ror.ert AVilliam. New Zealand 
AIcMichael- Alastair AIarshai.i . M.A. 

Mti'"Lv: Sa.muel Rec.in\li>. New Snuth AValc". 

M vssrv : Horac k Lovell. 

AIa'' rrus : AAJlli vm Ew aut. 

Mil DRUM : Pi:r< y H w m \n. 

Na'iu'"! h : Stanley 
Ni^bl.t : Alec. 

Xowr. OD : R\\ mond Cl vre. New Soutli \A'al(‘- 
Arnold Mostyn, Adelaide. 

PlLDlTCU : Pllll.ll' HvRoid. 

It Ml> : Gl>Rl)ON StU AKT. 

RriDY : Edw’mid Daniel, New Zealand. 

Rhind : Jaails Ellvby, lnvcines>. 

Ruw'vld : Cykil C , New ^ourh AValcs. 

Sale. : Frrdekick. 

Saved): ; (’)livi.r Fkedi.uu k, Homr Koull 
<M\) n ' Jai'K Sto('K)'R. Now' South AA’alc'i. 
nmvut- Roy Arcmibm.d. ATctoria, .Vustraba 
8i»uzv • AAAiTi u Edw uiD df 

St)'ph):N'"ov, ; Aktim'U Gi:oR(,r. Melbourne. 
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Stevenson : Roy KEX^fEXH, Victoria, Australia. 
Stoddaet : Robert Villiam. 

TAN^’ER : Edgar Allan Ravey. 

Thomas : Percy Edward, O.B.E., I’arditi. 

Thomas Stanley Knight, Usk., Monniouth-Uiiu. 
Turner: Donald K., Sydney. 

\Vebb : Kenneth Edwajid. New South Wales. 

\Vhite : James Hodge. 

Wilkes : Francis Hilton, Ontario. 

Williamson: John Wallate, Salisbiiiw. 

WooDHOUSE : Francis Percy Mark. 

Wyatt : Leslie Herbert MTlltam. 

Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. F,\ moved in an onkince with 
notice the fuJlowing Resolution . That in the opinion of 
this ^Meeting no membei should he nominated by the 
I ouncil for re-election unless he has attended at least half 
<'f the Council meetings— this lule not to apply in ex- 
ceptional ca'^es. which should he explained in the JorRN vL. 
Mr. A. W, S Cross seconded the resolution. 

The President having suggested the elimination of the 
eoneludins word.-?, "which should be explained m the 
Journal,' and the mover and seconder having atireod to 
withdrawMhose words, the Re.solution as amended was put 
to the vote and w'as earned unanimou.<]y. 

The proceedings closed at S. JO p.m. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Accrington War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to tlie fact that 
the conditions of the above Competition are nnsatis- 
factory, and the Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing their amend- 
ment. Meanwhile, Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in the Competition. 

Houghton-le-Sprmg Secondary School. 

The conditions of this Competition have been 
amended and are now in accordam e with ilie Eegii- 
lations of the Royal Institute. 


NOTICES. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the fact that, 
under tlie provisions of the Cliarter and By-laws, tlic 
last date on which a Licentiate can be nominated for 
the Fellowslii]) i.s the 31st December, 1920. Anv 
Licentiates wLo desire to become candidates for that 
class should therefore take tlie necessary st^'p^ at an 
early date. Rarticulars of tlie examination qualitving 
Licentiates lor the Fellowsliip can be obtained on 
application at the Secretary ollice. 

State-aided Housing Schemes : Architects’ Fees. 

The Institute Council have been info maul that tI ** 
official Scale of Fees ha^ prm'eil lo ])f* inaclequati* in 
many easo.s in wTiicli housing ^cliemes aie being iindoj- 
taken on widcTy-scattere<l si;e> in rural districts. Jf 
any mem be r- a re a ble t o a If o rd i n 1 o tt u a 1 i f > u 1 if * a i-i n g o n 
this point the (Vuncil waaiid be ulad trj it toj 

consideration. Parrieiilar^ ^lauihl be arid reused tr> tlie 
Secietaj v R.l R.A. 


General Meeting (Ordinary) 15th March : American 
Departmental Stores. 

The TENTH GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) of tlu* 
Se>viun 1919-1020 will be ludd iMONDAY, loth MARCH. 
1920, at 8 p.iiL. Avhen the following Paper will he r€*ad : 

THE PLANNING OF AMERK’AN DEPARTMENTAL 
STORES. By H. Av-^ten Hall [F.]. Cnfht Bnr < a }, 


Special General Meeting 22nd March : The Unification 
of the Profession. 

The (’ouncil liave iinaniinuiislv adopted the following 
Report of the Charter C'onimittee. dated 20th Febniarv, 
1920: 

1. In comphance Avith tlu* mstnictioiiN of the Council the 
Charter Coinniittoe has examined and is now eunsidermg 
the que.Mion of iimhcatioii and registration as it jiresents 
it^eK at the present time, together Avith the mean< Avhich 
may best give effect to the general desire of the profession. 

2. In vieAv of the time that has elapsfH since the mandate 
of the General Body was given and the Avider outlook noNv 
apparent, the Charter Committee recommends that the 
Council should summon a Special General Meeting at an 
caily date aa ith a vieAv to obtaining sanction for the Counci I 
to prc])are and present for the consideration of the pro- 
fession a more extended and comprehensiA^e scheme than 
that coA-eied by the Re.solutions of 1914. 

3. If this proposal is appro A^ed, the Committee suggest 
that the Council should, also wdth the sanction of the 
General Meeting, appoint a Committee representative of 
the AA-hole profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi- 
cated above. Thi- T’ornniittee should be composed of : 

A. Representatives of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 


B. 

,, Allied Societie.s in the United King- 


dom. 

r. 

,. Ai'chitectural Association. 

u. 

, ., Society of Architects. 

E 

., Official Architects' Association. 

E. 

., Architects and Surveyors' Assis- 


tants* Professional Union. 

?•. Architect not belonging to auv 
professional < irganisation. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING wall accordingly be 
held on Monday, MARCH 22, at 8 p.m., for the purpose of 
obtaining the sanction of tlie Chmeral Body of M(unbers for 
the CounciFs proposals as the tirM step tow ards the unitica- 
tion and registration of the profession. 

The folloAviiig Resolutions will be moved on biJialf of tlu* 
( ‘ouncil : 

1. '■ That tills Chuieral ^Meeting of the Ro\.d Insti- 
tute of British Arehiteu - .qqiroves of the (ouneir.s 
piojiosal to t*rejiaj’e and pie-eiit for tlu' (•oiisideration 
of the pieJe^-ion a mure exteiidud and comprefiens]\'f' 
scheme than that coveri'd Ka the HuMilutions of 191 1." 

2. ” Tlhit this General Meeting o! the Royal Insti- 
tute of BiiD-b Arehite'*ts a]i].rov*- of the Couneir- 
pioiiosal to apjioint a CommitU'e i ejiresuntatiA'c of the 
AA hole professif)!! to jirepare such u scliemo as is itult- 
euted in the rvtiort .*t the Ch.iitM' Committee dated 
2otli F( bniai V j !)2n.' 


AKuHIXLCr, WlTil cHu't - lltilloiil Row ). 

' 4111 ** Uali or u* O' m' di.iwiii;: .md i‘)itiic 

Wilt.- Box 1".20 r o SMi.r.ii\ ft [ (> ^ 


RD to -Imu 

of pi I %4tc loom - 




Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd February, 1920. 

T HK ln>t tiun- I litid the j)lea'^ulv of attending a meeting of the In:?titiite A^a> a> a giie-t of Francis 
t'raumer Penrose. The occasion Avas the reading of his \velh known paper on the Ionic Volute in 
tlie autmnn of 19()-2. ] luring that year I had the advantage of many conversations with Vr. 

Pennjseon the subject of Greek architecture, and he permitted me to take his original notes and drawings 
on the Parthenon and U'-e them in my London studio for many months. Together we discussed his 
then pet subject, the lonicA olute. from many btandpohits. I couldn't agree entirely with his hypothesis 
that the spiral wa:^ proliably produced by unwrapping a string from a wooden cylinder cut in the form 
of a stepped cone. Following a conversation on this point I visited the British Museum next day and 
found compass marks on the uniinished eye of the volute from the column head from Ephesus. These 
marks were arranged on octant lines drawn through the centre of the eye. They appeared so clean and 
unweatherworn, however, that I aspect ed they might have been made by modem investigator--. An 
I(.>nic head from Priene, however, well weatherworn, showing the same condition as the head from 
Ephesus, convinced mt‘ that tht^ volute curve wa- produced by octant circle ares, at least during later 
classic daV". Pliotograpli'> and ^queeze^ were made for me of tiiese two ‘‘ eye^ ' at the time, hut. 
the find wa^^ a minor part of my general investigation of })lamiitig methods, I did not publish it. Mr. 
Penrose was present when I read my first pajier oii Symmetry hefiu’e the Hellenic Society, shortly 
after he read hi?- paper on the ^■olute. Ifiuhig the di'-cus<ion which followed be took advantage of the 
occasion to assure the members of the Society that he wa\s familiar with my method of procedure, 
declared that it was scientific, hoped that the matter would not be permitted to langui-li. and gave the 
method unr|uaiified endorsement, ^fany times during my conversations with the great arclueologiNt 
lie expressed his regret that British architects of the time were so out of touch with (ireek design. 
Once he -.lid, ** [ give you warning that it i> almost impossible to revive interest in classic architecture 
in Engl. . ml.” Siuc<‘ that w'onderful snmniei’ of eight et'n years ago I have critically i^xamined th(‘ work 
of most ( In'ek arclucologi-«ts. hul 1 have m^ver found anything surpassing, or even equalling, the wra-k of 
I'’ rancid (d-anmer Penrose. I am astonished that his name is not more often mentioned by modern 
iMiglisli writers on tlie sulqect. There is an abundance of citation of German authoritie>. but of Pen- 
rose very little. How'ever, it remained tor a German to refer to his work at Athens as the pearl of 
archeological researcli.” (bee TTof. Wm. TT. Goodyear's (Irvcl: IlefinetNcnts.) 

When we measure the greatest length and the greatest hreatlth of a Greek temple, a Cireek unit of 
jiattorn, a Greek bronze or a (ireek va^* of the hL‘^t juaiod, W(‘ ol)tain the end and side of a rectangle. 
The lines wTiich we thus obtain are almost always incomnn n>urable or unmeasurable one with tlie 
other. As areas, how'evta\ tlirsf recta ngle^ posse--s a fascimitiugly curious cummensui\tbility. They 
are extremely easy to con>truet and, luori’ovia', h(h')iig, or may be reduced, to one ni* two cla^-'(‘^. 

Third Senes. \ oi. XXVII No. 10.-20 Maich 19-20. ti 
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Further, ^ve almost uivariably hud tliat the details of a Greek design are logical parts of containing 
rectangle. In fact this is the acid test by ^vhich we determine the grade of planning knowh-dge 
possessed by the cla>-ical de-igner. i or example, if we measure the greatest height and the greatest 
width of a fine vase in bronze or clay we mid that the width of the foot, its height, whatever definite 
sub-divisions there may be, the width and h.Gght of the lip, the height and width of the neck, and, in the 
great majority of cases, the ornamental band usually found underneath pictorial compositions, are all 
logical and direct sub-multiples, of a peculiar kind, of the containing or overall rectangle. If this 
doesn't prove to be the case, then the example is excluded as an exception. 

When Greek designs were first measured the astonir^hing fact was i^vealed that +)je measured 
lines AVi^re incommensurable- -/.c.. one line could not be divided one into the other. In later dav> 
certain enthusiastic archteologi^ts claim to have discovered round number^ in some td'eek measure- 
ments. it ha- been claimed, tor example, that the stylobate fiank \\a- exactly 200 (Olympic feet. 
Without questioning the accuracy of the modern interpretation of the (Olympic foot, or accejuing it a:' 
established, the fact remain- that other lines of the gromid plan, -uch a- the facade width. th^‘ 
enclosing or sub-dividing lines of the eella, etc., cannot be divided into this -o-called line of 200 feet . 
But, if we take thi.- same temple plan and consider the rectangle it furnishes, al-o the rectangle of the 
plan of the cella and the column arrangement, we see immediately that they Ixdung to a cla-s of 
rectangular shapes which seem to have been well known to Greek designers for generations. Moreover, 
we recognise at once that the architect of the Zeus temple used a different type of rectangle from 
those we find on the Acropolis at Athens. Theoretically we should find rouml numbers in .-orae sha})e 
in Greek deAgn. but it is not likely that we 'Aiall find them more than once or twice in anv -]>ecitic 
example. 

This is a- \ ery astonishing situation. As practical men, we know that, before work- can b<' caiiied 
out by workmen, some mea-uring method must be employed which produce- commeiisurabilit v. 
For this purpose v,e ii-e the loot or the metre, and divide it into even fractional parts. An exhau-tive 
inve-tigation of classic design shows clearly that in the early part ol the sixth centurv b.c. (^reek 
craftsmen were u-ing a measuring method wherein commensurability of lines was an essential feature. 
And that some time during thi- centuiy a change was made from thr older to a newer <v-tuii. Thr 
essential base ot this new method was incommensurability of line>, but mea-urablene-s of area. The 
first .-y-tem depended upon a unit of some sort. It is not necessary for us to know what this unit 
was ; it may have been a cubit, a foot, a hand, or something ([uite arbitraiy. The [xant to ])ear 
in mind is that mea-urahkaie-s of line or area will always remain mea-ura]d(‘, no matter whai the 
unit may be. A diagonal to a s(iuare in relation to a side, for example, will remain a dianoiud to a 
square 'wlietlier n-e foot, a metre, or any other length unit. {)r whether we Jix it arhitrarilv bv 
coiistructiuii. It ]s becau-e of this fact that Ave are ai)le to create an instrument for analv-i< wliicli 
Avill determine <K‘curat('ly the character of a measuring .-clienie in any terms we may decide to <ek*ct. 
'Fhe determination of the character of a measuring method in design in reality me<ni> tlu^ determination 
of the grade of using the word in its (ireek sen-e of analogy or relation of part to wTioJ'-*. 

In this connection it i- advisabk^ to >tre>;s the point that design means very nnuTi what the w'oid 
implies- tliat is, Before \\o recogni-e a deAgn a> .-uch there luu-t exi-t in it an arraiuxeinenl 

of element- of -onie ^ort wTficli bear to t^acli other and to the whole .-ome denree of relationship 
TTii- may be con.-('iuu- or imcomcious on the part of the creator of the design. That there w<i- inttaHion 
(m tb<* part of the (ler.i<aner to make tliF relation-hip depfTid upon a definite })roeeedinii. at (a rtain 
periods of man - de-ign liistory, Ave know, because treatises written n})on the subjeet. a- well a.- plan^^ 
thein.-elves, haAO -urviv^al. For the purpose of d(‘tenriining the grade of sAimuetiv in a (Iesi<m 
hoAveA er, there is nothing bet fer than t he design it>elf, pro\ idling tliat we lta\'e the projxa- in-tniiuont for 
aTial\>i>. Becognitionof the necessity for such an iiisfruiiK'nt \vd the w riter, -ona- tweni \ -thrcH vear- 
ago. to undertake an ex<miination of tlie bases of symnadry in nature. I'ive years later, iii tla> autumn 
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of 190*2, a preliminaiy paper upon the subject was read before the Hellenic society in London. At this 
lime a iniiKjr phase of ^?ymmetry phenomena had been formulated. Later, during the ^Yinter of 1918, 
the entire >chenie was developed and arrangement^ made for the reading of a concluding paper before 
the same Society, during the autumn of 1914. The coming of the war caused a postponement 
until 1919. 

Examination of natural ^ylmnetry developed the fact that there were but two pha-^es of this 
phenomena which could be of u^e to design. One of these i'> observabb-* in the cry'-tal and in other 
regular pattern fornn. The ^now cry>tal is an excellent illustration. i:)ecau-?e of certain charaeteri^tics 
this was given the name of Static Syfumctry. The other phase is to be >een in the phenomena of leaf 
distribution in plant:-, and in the curious assymmetrical balance of form in the >lielL Thi'-, because 
it appeared to be the orderly arrangement of elements in growth, was given the name dynamic 
NY-mmetry. 

Examination of manA design effortb developed the striking fact that there exi>ted a parallel 
between these and nature. It was found that the static type was more or ^pontaneom : wa> 
indeed the ty}je ti'^ed consciously or unconsciously. This type, very often, is a[)parent by inspection, 
and in such cases it is not necessary to measure a design. It is dilhcult to believe, however, that the 
(lynaniiL type could be employed unconsciously. When the general }U‘inciple> inherent in these two 
i of synmietiy had been workeel out, and their operating technique developed, it was found that 
the static was the type exi-ting in the design products of all nations excepting the Egyptian and the 
Lreek ; also that it i> historical that the Greeks had practically exhausted many phases of this dynamic 
rype, probably a- early the beginning of the fifth century n.c .; that, as early as the fifth, some 
think the eighth, century b.c. the Hindus were famihar with many of the basic facts of dynamic 
symmetry. W’e learn tliis from an early Hindu work which has survived termed Sulvasutra'-. *’ The 
term Suhasiiim means ’ the rules of the chord,' and is the name given to the KalpasvintSj which 
treat of the construction of sacrificial altars. ' Those curious to read about this interesting matter 
''liould consult IfiiJlafi JilatJie^fiatic^. by George liusby Kaye, Calcutta and Simla. 

The Indian phraseology in thi^ old work, in the light of dynamic symmetry, is of curious interest, 
^cune of it is : — 

1^1) A chord stn ached acros- a square produces an area of twice the size. 

1*2) Take the measure for the breadth, the diagonal of its square for the length : the diagonal of 
ihat oblong L the sidt^ of a square the area of which is three times the area of the (generating) square. 

i8) The diagonal of an oblong produces by itself both the areas which the two side'^ produce 
s»q)arately. 

f4) This is .seen in those oblong- whose sides are three and four, twelve and five, fifteen and 
eight, seven and twenty-four, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and thirty-six. etc. 

The oblongs described in (1) and (*2) are root -rectangles, and are identical with those we know, 
irom history, that the Greeks worked out. The Greek phraseok^gy. however, va^ the determination 
of a s(|uare which should bt‘ any multiple of a square on a given linear base " isop Allman's History 
nf (i reel' Geometry, from Thales to Euclid). 

The oblongs described in (8) and (4) are the triangles o^‘ history by which the rope-stretchers 
e-tablished right-angles and “ corded the temples.'* The 8 and 4 oblong has 5 for a diagonal. 12 and 5 
has 18, 7 and 24 has *27), etc., etc. It will be noted that the Hindu uses the term oblong. This 
immediately suggests the Pythagorean rule for the determination of right-angles by numbers, beginning 
with odd nambeis. Take an odd number, say 8. S(piare it and sulfiriict unity, divide the result 
by 2 : 8 multiplied by 8 equals 9, and 9 minus 1 equals S. S divided by 2 t‘(|uals 4, the second term ; 
add unity, to obtain 5. This is the celebrated 8 4 5 triangle of Pythagoras, which has been in use 
for fixing right-angles from early Egyptian days to the }>resent. Later Plato supplied a rule for 
finding right-angles beginning with even numbers (see Ballo, Short HUtory oj Mathematics). I have 
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a carpenter in America establish a right-angle by a rope duided into UNelve part>. and lay out 
his plan on the ground for a garage. Asked for the meaning of the proceeding, he re})lied that he 
supposed everybody knew the principle ; he had known it since apprentice day.-. The lii-torical 
method wa- to take a rope divided into twelve units ; place three of these along an established line, 
four the other way. and permit the remaining five unit;^ to form the hy})Otenu-te Tlii^ confideration 
of the right-angle leads us immediately to the crux of the matter of .-ymmetry in Egyptian and tireek 
design, and one of the mONt interesting glimpses of ancient craft practice i^ furnished by the etymology 
of a (treek word. An explanation of this point will be found in EowA Short HiMorif (ff LirecL 
Mathematics. 

■* The Greek pliilor^opher Democritus is quoted by Clement of Alexandria a- -aying : ‘In the 
con^?truction of plane figures (lit., composition of lines g with proofs no one ha- yet surpa^-ed me. not 
even the >o-called Harpedonaptae of Egypt.’ It w'a^ evi<lent, of course, that these Harpedouaptie 
were famous geometer-, but Professor Cantor ha.- fir-t pointed out that their name i> compounded of 
two Greek words and mean- simply ' rope-stretchers.’ He ext)lains their function in the tollowing 
way : ' There i- no doubt that the Egyptians w'ere very careful about the exact orientation of their 
temples and other public building-. But inscriptions seem to show' that only the north and -oiith line 
wa- drawn by aetmil ol>servation of the stars. The east and w^est line, therefore, wa- drawn at ligdit- 
angles to the lUlier. X(ov it appears, from the practiceof HtU'onof Alexandria, aaidof theaneient Indian 
and probably :i[<o tlir- Chine-e geoineteiN, that a common method of st^cmlng a right-angle iHUwrtai 
t\\() ver\ Iniig lint-- was to stretch around three pegs a ro[>e measured iiitn three pnilioJi- whieh wm* 
to one another as d : 4 : 5. The triangle thu- formed is, of course, right -anglf^l. luirtlieiM In- oj^unrion 
of rope-stretching is mentioned in Egypt, Avithout explanation, at an extrvmely early liint- 
(Arnenemhat I).’ " 

Sir Xorman Lockyer, in hi- Daivn of Astronomy, furni-he- u^ with some pertinent Egyptian Avail 
inscriptions hearing upon this matter of '' cording the temple.'’ It -eeni- to liaye betai an important 
ceremony, and the king, aceompairied hy the ap})ro})riate goddess, drove tlie j>in- Avith a golden 
hammer. 


The hi-torians tell u- that the Egyptians Avere regarded by the Greeks as master- of fignre di— 
section. Eroni tht^ aboA'e the rope--tretchers must h(' included in this das-. Hie pre-^nt inve-ligation 
of de.-ign ba-e- -uggests umnistakably that these rope-stretchers Avere equivaieni to tla^ mmlern 
-urveyor. Herodotus tells us that the annual overfloAv of the Xile de.-troyed [)ro])ertv boundarie- and 
created iiruch confu-ion and di-pute. To re-establish these houndaries frerpient re-survtwA^a- nece--arv. 
If rope— tret cTiing w a- a recogrrised science a- early as the time of Ameiieinliai I.the beginning ot the 
]>ractice must liave long antedated that period. It must have taken many centuries to devt4o[» -kill 
-o publicly recognised. 

Dynamic symmetry -hoAvs us that it must have been out of some such luvictice a- rope--tretchim> 
or surveying that the basic ideas of correlated or formal design in both Egypt and Ereece^ deve]o])ed. 
We may take any one of the right-angled triangles Avhich are obtainable from tic* rules of Bvtluigoras 
and 1 luto and obtain ieudil\. and A\ith the utmo-t accuracy, all tlif* proportions wlucli AA'e lind in 
clasfic de-ign. 


It will probably have occurred to the audience that dynamic syimnetrv. in its ess.aitial-, i- simply 
a method of mea-uring. Thi- is indeed true. De-lgn aualy-i- in general -how- tliat the sponlaneou- 
niethod of mea-uring is linear. In our day we use tl>> linear unit : but thi- method grudiices static 
-ymmetry of the mo-t commonplace kind. A mucli bettei grade of the stalie variety was u<ed during 
the Middle Age-. TTa^ facts appear to , justify the iisMimption that -ona^ genin-. inabaibledly in 
Egypt, but po— ibly in (areece, after a linear scheme had been in u-e for -onie time. m<nl<‘ tlif' extm- 
ordinaiy discovery that another metliod of mea-urement Avas posAlfie : tbal a di.igonal (o a -quarm 
used in relation to a side, produced shapes Avhich. Avliile iucumniensurable as lines, were delightfully 
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measurable as areas. The fascinating series of root-t^vo shapes which Greek design supplies rest upon 
this side and diagonal relationship. Later still some other ob-ervant designer hit upon the idea that 
the diagonal to two s(|uares, in relation to the side of one of the generating units, supplied a much 
more powertul and flexible method of area measurement. This latter method i- the most ^atisfaetory 
scheme ^o far discovered for correlating the elements of design. 

To us the interej>ting a>pect of the matter lies in the fact that a diagonal to two --(luares is the bat^e 
of the phenomena of leaf distribution in the vegetable world. Modern botanical research has 
siithcieiitly e-tabli'^hed this. 

()wing to his underr^tanding of a method of measuring by area- -o simple — indeed, that a string and 
a few pins or a ;Ntring merely held in the two hand- is all the instrument nece-sary — the (ireek designer 
had knowledge of an infinite i^erie- of remarkable -hape:? entirely unknown to the modern designer. 
We may use strong emt)ha-is on thi- point becau-e extraordinary precautions have been taken to 
eii-ure accuracy of results. The Parthenon at Athen> of course, stand- on Penrose's measurements. 
When we con-ider the ground plan of this building as a rectangular area (this aiea mu:^t include the 
Puthyiiterid or lowest levehing course t, and divide the end into the side, we obtain a ratio which is 
immediately n^cognisable as belonging to the -eries of dynamic shapes mentioned. Pemose was most 
painstaking in hi- survey of this building, mj we may take his figures, and without making a drawing or 
diagram prove the correctiie^ of the measurable area scheme by a little arithmetic. When we follow 
out the lomcal process of siibdivi>ion. wliich is a peculiar property of this particular rectangle, we find 
that every detail of thi^ ground })lan forms part of an arrangement wherein the basic design idea is 
similarity of figure. The main motive i- a square plus an area ol )tained from a diagonal to two -(juares. 
The principle by which the >ubdivi-ion:? are obtained de})ends upon establishing a reciprocal to the 
major area. Thi^ idea of a ivcitirocal to a shape seems to be quite unknowm to modern dedgn, but 
there is overwhelming evidence that Greek de-igners thoroughly understood it. The division of the 
area of the Parthenon ground plan iv-ults in an arrangement of -imilar figure:? in which the column 
centering play- the mo-t important part : thib include- the relation-hij) of the neighbouring columm^ 
to the angle column^. The error throughout i- the error of workman-hin. as Penrose's measureinent- 
di-close it. After the ground plan we may take the facade- and all their detail-, such as column-, 
architrave, triglyph, and metope or pediment. Further, we may unfold the building:? — /.c.. place the 
front and -ide elevations, with half the roof on either side, in two-diniensi(mal po-ition on the four sides 
of the ground plan and obtain another larger rectangle. In this shape every -uperficial square inch 
of the exterior of the building may be in-pected. Ihi^ new rectangle will be found to belong to the 
-ame base as the rectangle of tlie gi'ound plan. In other word?, the building bupplie- u- with an area 
theme of a peculiar character, ]\roreover, it i- ea-ily proven that tin- particular theme lia^ a ba-e in 
nature. 

During the pa-t year and a half Dr. L. D. Ca-kry, Kt^qaa* of (ireek and Poman Anti{|uities of the 
Museum of Fine Arts Doslou. ha- devoted his entire time to the pivparation of a large volume on the 
Greek pottery un<ha‘ his care, wherein the whole fabric i- scholarly and exhaustively treated in the light 
of dynamic ?ymmetrv. Dr. Laskey's Avork is corroborative in eA'erv detail of the dynamic theory. At 
the Metro})olitan Museum of Art. Xcav Abuk Gity. l\ri-< G. M. A. Picllter. Keeper of (rreek and Roman 
Anti(juities, took unusual precautions to obtain reliable niea-urements. The pottery was fiist 
ineasurtMl in detail by a secretary and a rough sketch ma(h‘ of the example. This material was ^ent to 
me at Jloston. From these measurements I quickly determined the grade of symmetry of each 
exam])le. An expert draughtsman, with the a— istance of a few* specially prepared in-trument-. made 
an accurate drawing of the projection of each example. These were also sent to me, tlie draA\ings 
being first inked, -o no changes coidd be made. If the-e drawings and measurements did not coincide 
the example had to he roinspecte<L Later I made an interpretation of the straight line and curve 
]>roportions of all the examples. It should be borne in mind that it is not necessary to make a drawing 
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of any example of Greek classic design : a few measurements settle the matter. So far classic design 
shows something like SO per cent, based upon a diagonal of two squares a> a measuring base ; a])proxi- 
mately 10 per cent, on the diagonal to one square, 5 oi 0 per cent, static, the remainder indeterminate. 

^Ye obtain the same percentage from the British Museum. I have been gradually obtaining 
examples of Greek bronzes of the best period, both here and in America. The results ^how even a 
higher quality of symmetry than the pottery. I stress the importance ot the Greek vase becau>e it has 
developed that thi.^ pottery is the only pure architectural pottery. Almost nothing i< known about the 
shapes of ihi^ extraordinary fabric, while volumes have been written on the paintings or drawings on 
them. The Greek vase compels our admiration, and has persisted as an object of rare beauty probably 
because of its exquisite proportions and shape. The paintings are often inferior. ProfeN^or Baur of 
Vale Tniversity, has pointed out that the Greeks themselves thought thu> because we tind more 
Signatures of designers than of painters. Edmond Puttier, Keeper of Greek and Poman Antiquities 
in the Louvre at Paris in 1906, had to say of the proportions found in Greek vases : — ^ 

** I will add that the proportions of the vases, the relations of dimension^- between the different 
parts of the vessel, seem among the Greeks to have been the object of minute and delicate researches. 
We know of cups from the same factory, which, while similar in appearance, are none the less different 
in slight, but appreciable, variations of structure (n‘en sont pas moins differentes par des nuances 
appreciables de ^tructure) (cf.. for example, Eurtwangler and Beichold. GriechiscJie J asenmaJereL 
p. 250). One might perhaps find in them, if one made a profound ^tudy of the subject, a system of 
measurement analogous to that of statuary. We have, in fact, seen that at its origin the vase is not to 
be separated from the figurine <p- • down to the classical period it retains points of similarity 

[accointances) with the structure of the human body fSalle). As M. Froehner has well shown in an 
ingenious article (JRevue des Deux Mondes, 1S73, c. civ, p, 223), we ourselves speak of the foot, the 
neck, the body, the lip of a va^e, assimilating the pottery to the human figure. What, then, would be 
more natural than to submit it to a sort of plastic canon, which, while modified in the course 
of time, would be based on simple and logical rule^ ? I have remarked iMouuinenis, Piot IX, 
p. 138) that the maker of the vase of Cleomenes observed a ride illustrated by many pieces of pottery 
of this class when he made the height of the object exactly equal to its width. M. Beichold (c. 1, 
p. 181) ajso notes that in an amphora attributed to Euthyniides the circumference of the body is 
exactly double the height of the vase. I believe that a careful examination of the subject would lead 
to interesting observations on what might be called the "geometry of Greek ceramic^.” fE. Pottier, 
Mm 'Ce Aational du Louvre, TTescs mdKjnes, III. p. 659.) 

The Parthenon Pl\n Scheme, 

The Parthenon plan must be considered as a straight line or rectangular area arrangement. The 
curves are refinements added after the plan was developed. (8e^e Penrose and Prof. Wm. H. Good- 
year.) Dynamic Symmetry shows us that a Greek design must be considered in its totality — ie.. the 
entire or overall dimensions must be contained exactly in >ome definite rectangle. For a Greek building 
these overall dimensions must include the Euthynteria or lowest levelling course. The width of tlie end 
of the stylobate of the Parthenon is 101-341 English feet, Pnirose gives the width of the three s1ep^ as 
4-65 feet on one side and 4*67 on the other. The width of the Euthynteria as a small step is -33. This 
added to 4-65 equals 4-98 ; to 4-67 it is 5*. For convenience of arithmetical calculation we may assume 
that 5- is correct. Multiplied by 2 we obtain 10- English feet as the width of the steps on either side of 
the stylobate. The full width of the end of the rectangle of the ground ])lan therefore is 111-341 feet. 
The length of the top stej) on the flank is 228-154= ; with 16- added it is 238-154 = . 

111-341 divided into •238-154 equals the ratio 2-1382. 

111-341 multiplied by 2-1382 equals 238-069, actual error -045 feet. The actual ratio should be 
2-13819 ±. We have a degree of accuracy here which is difficult to reMise in a building built by man. 
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Students of dynamic symmetry immediately recognise the ratio 2*1382 as a compound shape 
composed of two familiar areas which are arithmetically represented by 1*4472 plus *691. Of the ratio 
1*4472 the whole number 1* represents the area of a square and *4472 is a root-five rectangle. The 
square root of five is 2*2360 and this number, normally, would be the ratio for a root-five area — a 
rectangle the end of which is 1* or unity and the side 2*2360 — These areas may be scaled suffici- 

ently close for an ordinary drawing by using a metric scaled In the present case the root -five area is 
standing on its short end with its side against the side of a square, consequently the side is regarded as 
unity or 1*. The short end must be in root -five proportion to unity — ?.c., the area must be a reciprocal 
of the root-five area. This notion of a reciprocal is entirely new to modern design, but we have abundant 
evidence that the Greeks thoroughly understood its functions. A reciprocal of a root-five rectangle — 
or indeed any root area — may be obtained by dividing the number representing the root into unity or 
1*0. A root rectangle always contains an even number of reciprocals. A root -five rectangle contains 
5 reciprocals, root-four 4, root-three 3, root-two 2, etc. 

2*2360 divided into 1*0 equals 0*4472. or 

2*2360 divided by 5 equals 0*4472. 

The ratio 1*4472 is now clear. The simple geometric method for the construction of this area is 
as follows : — 

Construct a square and bisect the area by the line a b, Fig. 1, a [p. 221]. Draw the line b c. 

This is a diagonal to two squares. i\Iake b d equal to b e and through e draw f g parallel to b d. 
The area j d is a root-five rectangle, f g is equal to unity or 1 *0 and g d is equal to 0*4472. Li Fig. 1 h, 
the root-five area c b is added to the square a b, and a d is a 1*4472 rectangle. The fraction 0*691. 
because it is less than unity, must represent a reciprocal of some ratio greater than unity. To obtain 
this ratio we divide 0*691 into 1 *0. The result is 1 *4 172. A reciprocal of a rectangular area is a similar 
shape to the whole, therefore a 0*691 area is also composed of a square plus a root-five rectangle. 

The geometrical method for the construction of a 1*4472 shape plus its reciprocal is shown in 
Fig. -2. 

A b is a diagonal to a 1*4472 area. b c i^ a diagonal to a 0*691 area. The two lines form a 
right angle at b. 

General methods for geometrically determining reciprocals are shown in Fig. 3 a and b. 

A c, Fig. 3 a, is any rectangle, a b is a square on the end of the rectangle “ apphed ’’ to the 
area of the rectangle, and e d is a diagonal which cuts f b. a side of the square a b at g. The line 
G b is the end of a reciprocal to the major shape, a b, Fig. 3 6, is any rectangle, and d c is a diagonal, 
A F D is a semicircle described on a d, the end of the rectangle. The diagonal d c cuts the semicircle 
arc at r. Draw a e through the point f. The area a e is a reciprocal and a similar shape to the 
whole. Diagonals of reciprocals cut diagonals of the whole at right angles and introduce continued 
proportion into the area of a rectangle, e f is to f d as f d : f a : f c ; or e d : d a ; n a : a c. etc. 
A F D is a triangle in a semicircle, and. consequently, is a right-angled triangle. 

lieferring to the Parthenon ground plan, a b, Fig. 4, is a 2*1382 rectangle, a g a 1*4472, and 
c B a 0*691 area. 

A D is a square applied to a g, and c i, a diagonal, cuts j d at f. The line f d is equal to g b. 
Draw the line f h parallel to d b. e d is a root-five rectangle as is also h c. a d, b k are squares. 

The area e h, Fig, 5. is a root-five rectangle. This area is composed of a square plus two 0*6180 
shapes, 1*0 plus 0*618 plus 0*618. This area, represented by the traction 0*618, is a rectangle which 
has been given the name, by the writer, of the rectangle of the whirling squares,’’ because of a 
certain property possessed by its reci})rocals. If 0*6180 be divided into 1*0 the result is 1*6180. The 
geometrical method for the construction of this shape is shown in Fig. 6 a and b. 

A B, Fig. 6 a, is a square, b c, a side, is bisected at n and i) e drawn, d e is a diagonal to two 
squares, d f is made equal to n e. The rectangle a f is completed. This area is a rectangle of the 
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“whirling squares.'* a c is unity or 1-0, and c f is equal to 1*61 SO. c b i-; equal to 1*0. and 
B F 0*6180. F E is a reciprocal to f a. The square-root of live is 2*2360. It to 1*61 SO the fraction 
0*6180 be added, the result is 2*2360. In Fig. 6 h, c d is a square, d f. a >ide, is bisected at e and 
E G, a diagonal to t^yo squares, drawn, e g is made equal to e b or e h. h c g b is a seini-circle ; 
H c, G B are 0*6180 rectangles, a d, b c are 1*6180 rectangle^, a b i^ a root-tive rectangle composed 
of a square c d plus the two 0-01 s sha])e^ b g. a f. 

a b. Fig, < , i'^ a 2*1382 rectangle, c d a rout-live rectangle, and d f an area composed of two 
0-61b0 shapes. To the 0*691 area b d we ap}>ly the root-tive area b g. equal to c n. b k is a square, 
and K L two 0*6180 areas ; and h f is composed of two 0*6180 areas : and J k n a square greater in 
area than the squnre^ b k or c e. To the other end of the rectangle a b we ** a]>ply " the square^ 
A M and N o, e(]ual to the squares c e and b k. ^Ye now have by simple geometrical construction 
defined an area similar to the ground plan of the Parthenon with four squares, one on each corner. 
To obtain the numerical value of the line x l we multiply the known line a x — /.c.. Ill *341 by 1*4472 
The result is 161*1326^ English feet, b l is 111*341 multii>lied by 0*691 or 76*9366 English feet. 
Added, the two lines give us 238*0693, or the flank length of the ground plan. The square e j is 
76*9366 by 76*9366. b c is equal to 76*9366, and c p 34*4044 or the difference between 76*9366 and 
111*341. 

We now have for the sides of the four square’^ at the four corners of the plan the numerical value 
of 34*4044 feet. e may now consider the centering of the column^, and at the >anie time dehne 
the error between Penrose’s measurements and the plan. 

Fourteen columns from a flank give us the following measurements from centre to centre. 

13*983 

14*052 

14*124 

14*110 

14*079 

14*093 

14*058 

14*094 

14*066 

14*089 

14*113 

14*068 

14-124 

14-084 


197-137 

Dividing this by 14, we have a- a mean 14*081 feet. 

The mean distance from the edge oi the top >te]) t(; the centre of the second column is 15*456 A feet, 

Multiplying thi- Iw two and adding 10 feet, the width of >teps, including the Euthynt(*r a 

multiplied hy 2, we have 40*912 h-et. This, added to 197*137. equah 238*049. Tln^ratio measurement 
wa*^ 238*069. The error is 00().020— i.e., two one-hundredths of a foot. It wiW h(> nott*d that the 
eiroi b} con>tiuction i> alway*^ within tlie error of W(nkmanshi}) a< we find it in the building. The 
mean distance from centre to centre of the columns i< 14*081 fVet, Venio^v gives the distance 

from the edge^of the top ste[. to the cella wall in one case as 15.330, and in another as 15*350. The 

^tep Width is 5*0 ; thi^ added to 15*350 i< e.pial to 20-350. If w(^ consider the distance from centie 
to centie of the columns as the end of a rectangle, and the distance from the cella wall to the extrtanify 
of the Euthynteria as the dde, ^uch an area will be (-(unposed of a square plu> a root-live rectam<de 
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— 1 . 6 . , the column centering width=;, extending all around the building and excluding the angle columns 
and their immediate neighbour^, with the distance from cella wall to step base, produce a series of 
areas similar to the generating area of the ground plan and directly connected with it by proportion. 

14*Usl X 14472 equals 20'37y 
Penrose’s figures 20*350 

Error 00-028 

The greatest variations in the ground plan occur at the angle columns and their relation to their 
neighbouring columns. This was probably due to the ditticulty of making adjustments for refinements. 
In no case, however, is it much greater than an inch, a degree of accuracy difficult for others than 
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practical architects to reali^?e. From the centre of the second column to the top step the mean distance 
is 1 5*456 ± step width 5*0, result 20*456 : mean centre to centre distance 14*081. result 34*537.* Side 
of the root-five square on each corner, obtained from the generating scheme, 34*4044, error 0*1326. 
This approximate error probably was a factor in the increment of curvature in the stylobate. Asked 
once by the writer what he thought the increment of cim'ature or sagitta actually was, Penrose replied 
that it was difficult to say. though he had assumed it to be a definite amount in his book. He thought 
two to two and a half inches would be clo^e enough. 

AYe now must consider the subdividing of the corner squares to place the centering of the first and 
second columns in relation to the third columns. Sides of these squares pas< through the centres of the 
third columns. Thus we have an arrangement of the subdivided area of a square as in Fig. 8. 

A B is a square ; a c, b c, two areas each composed of a square plu^ a root-five figure : e n, f c are 
squares. If a E be regarded as unity, then the areas f e or f d are composed of the square f c plus an 
area of a square and a root-five figure : that is to say, 1*691. The reciprocal of this ratio (it is one 
frequently found in other Greek designs) is 0*5913. The area b e or a d i> composed of the square 
E D plus the square and root-five areas a c or b c, the ratio being 1*4472 plus 1*0 or 2*4472. The 
reciprocal of this is 0*4087. The reciprocal ratios 0*5913 plus 0*4087 equal unity or the line f b. 

To construct within a square a square plus a square and a root-five rectangle : add a square and 
a root-five rectangle to a square. The ratio then will be 1*691, see Fig. 9. 

A B is a square, b c a square, c e, plus the root-five rectangle J b. a d is a diagonal to the entire 
shape. A e is the area desired within the square a b. a f is a square within the area a e. a g is a 
similar shape to a e. g e is a square. 

The centering of the columns in relation to the >tep width is done by a diagonal to the 1*691 area 
within the square on the corner of the plan a> in Fig. 10. 

A b is a comer square ; a c a 1*691 area vithin it, and the diagonal a c of this shape cuts the line 
D E at G. This point g is the centre of the first column from the angle column f — Te. the area g c is 
similar to a c. The columns g and i are closer to the angle column f than they are to the columns h 
and j exactly as we find them in the plan. The width of the steps on the plan is fixed by constructing 
a root-five area within the 1*691 areas of the corners, Fig. 11. 

a B is a corner square ; a d a 1*691 area ; c d a root-five area Avithin a d ; a c h the Avidth of the 
steps. 

Of course, the entire details of such a building as the Parthenon cannot be discussed Avithin the 
limits of an eA^ening’s talk, especially Avhen the subject itself has to be introduced. We must neglect 
the cella and the elevation^ with their details. It may be said, hoAvever, that the symmetry of all 
these conforms strictly to that of the ground plan. Moreover, the area arrangement Ave find in the 
Parthenon AA^as not new to Phidias or Ictinus close inspection of the SAunmetiw of OA^er a tliousand 
examples of Greek design from the ^ixth century to the first century b.c. shoAv< that the motif or theme 
found in the Parthenon appearb many times in design > preAuously made. 

It should also be remembered that analysis is not synthesis. It is often a perplexing matter to 
folloAA' a cold trail, AA'hile the tnul itst*lf Avas eariy and simply made. The eAudence appears to indicate 
that these proportions of dynamic symmetry Avere the outcome of a method of surveyin<^ bv area 
Avherein a diagonal to two squares formed the base. The figures giAaai aboAm may be Aairied slightW 
and the errors reduced because it is not ahvays clear Avhat the exact measurements Aver('. Accordiim 
to Penrose, the plan is not an exact rectangle — is any building plan exactly rectangular as it is carried 
out in the work ? The stylobate on each front is 101*341 for one, and 101 Vri for the other : the flank 
length on one side is 228*154 for one, and 228*141 for the other. If Ave take the double step Avidth as 
10*0, and use 11 1*361 fo r the end and 238*141 for the side of a rectangle, the ratio2*1382 leaves an error 

* By construction we obtained 34-4044 for the side of this square. If we consider 20-3.Aa plus 14-Osl, or 34-431 
the side of this square the error is reduced to 00-027. * ’ " " 
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of 3/lOOtlis of a foot. Many confusing points of this character can only be cleared by another inspec- 
tion of the building as it stands. 

It may be added that the following ratios connected with 1 -447*2 and 0*691 appear in facades and 
details : — 

Width of front, 111-841. 

Height of fa9ade by construction, 64*60 

The lesser divided into the greater produces the ratio 1*7236. The fraction 0*7236 is equal to 1*4472 
divided by 2. Penrose gives the average width and height of the triglyphs as 2*766 and 8*840. The 
lesser into the greater gives the ratio 1*382 (error O'Ol 8). The reciprocal of 1*382 is 0*7236, or again 0*691 
multiplied by 2. If the metopes were originally planned as squares, then metope plus triglyph is a 
similar figure to the facades, or 1 *7236. The height of the angle columns, minus increment of curvature, 
is 34*250, the width of the abacus 0*685 the lesser intothe greater gives root twenty-fiveor 5 squares. 
The area factor which supplies all the details of the column head is root -five. 

Eoot 25 equals 5*000 
Pioot 5 equals 2*236 


2*764 difference. 

The difference 2*764 divided by 4 equals 0*691 ; or by 2 equals 1*382. The five squares of the angle 
columns are obtained by simple construction from a root-five area of the plan, see Fig. 12. 

A B is a root-five rectangle ; a c an “ applied ” square on the end. d e is a diagonal ■ it cuts a 
side of the square a c at f. d h is an area equal to the area of the S(iuare a c and is composed of 
five squares — i.e., it is a root- twenty-five rectangle. 

To those unfamiliar with the present method of analytical proof by arithmetic the process may 
seem complicated. It is, however, quite the reverse, as a little familiarity Avith the method will 
prove. Very early hi his work the writer fomid that geometrical analysis Ava^ fallacious in eA^ery way ; 
it invariably results in mere playing with lines and shapes. With it rigid proof i^ impossible. As the 
method by arithmetic iioav stands Ave may determine Avith great accuracy the symmetry of any design 
whatever Avithout making a draAving. Diagrams and draAvings are used to help the student Ausualise 
the facts and have nothing Avhatever to do Avuth the proof. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair. 


Sir CECIL H. SMITH. LL.D. [Hon. A.] (Director 
of the Alt DiAUsion, Victoria and Albert Museum), 
in jiroposing a Ante of thanks, said he took a profound 
interest in the industrial arts and welcomed very much 
indeed the vieAvs Avliich Mr. Hambidge Iiad put before 
the meeting. If only architects could be uot to take 
them up, Ave should once acain find them de'^iirning for 
the industrial arts. The reason wliv the industiial 
arts had declined in the immediate past was largely 
because of the absence of architectural art in the 
ilesigns. The Hindoo history of architecture shoAAnd 
us that the aAnrage Hindoo arc-liitect, in the past at 
any rate, was alw'ays expected to be a master of at 
least one other art. He w’as i-esponsible not only for 
the architecture and decoration, but also for the 
Avarming of the building. In Persia the architect Avas, 
as a general rule, a mason, and in India both mason 
and carpenter. Judging from the evidence he liad 
gathered from Mr. Hambidge’s work and also from the 


resulr of his oavii researches at the British Museum, it 
seemed to liim that Mr. Hambidge by his theory of 
commen^urability of areas had hit upon an extraordi- 
narily interesting truth. He wvis not clear, hoAvever, 
whetlier Mi. Hambidge meant tliat the artist of 
ancient Greece Avho made the A^ase or the small bronze 
Avas acting on this dynamic law, or Avhether he did it 
more or less intuitively, because he was so accustomed 
to seeing everything designed from tliat point of vieAv 
that he Avould hardly fail to do the same himself. It 
w^as liardly conceivable tliat a Greek potter, a man of 
the lower orders, should liaA'e beeiicouA'ersant Avith the 
Books of Euclid and capable of Avorking out tlie exact 
lines, determining the rectangles, squares and recip- 
rocals on which the Greek A^ase Avas produced. Hoav- 
exQT that might be, Mr. Hambidge's theory deserved 
the fullest consideration bvthe artists of this countrA'. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET, K.C.B. [Hoh. A.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said that, personally, as 
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one who was interested in design, the ideas which 
Mr. Hambidge had put forward were certainly mo^t 
instinctive and opened the door to an entirely new set 
of ideas. The notion of measuiing areas instead of 
lengths and bieadths was fundamental and interesting. 
He was sure it would have a most useful effect on all 
who were interested in proportion and design : they 
would see in it not only a basis of good design, but also 
of uood craftsmanship, on which, ultimately, good 
desiun rests. 

The PEESIDEXT. in putting the vote of thanks, 
expre.^sed the appieciation of the meeting of Mr. 
Hambidge's patient and learned expo.Nition of the 
principles wherein he believed Iiimself to have found 
the solution of the mysterious perfection of Greek ait. 
If all were not convinced, it wa.-? doubtles.'s owing in 
some degree to imperfect mathematical perception, 
not to the lecturer's clear explanation. He. for one, 
was not prepared to challenge him in a mathematical 
debate. A distinguished critic had expressed suipiise 
that the Royal Institute should devote an evening to 
these purely theoretic problems. The answer might be 
given by Symonds' apothegm. ''Learning cannot come 
amLs to those who understand its me." At this late 
houi [II o'clock] he would content himself by observ- 
iim that the term " symmetry." tvhich Mr. Hambidge 
used so freely, required some definition before they 
qualified it with such adjectives a^ ” static " and 
" dynamic. " Mathematical " proportion " was not 
artistic proportion : the first wa^ absolute, the second 
spiritual : not axiomatic, but a matter of delicate 
peisonal peiception, none tlie less definite that it 
could not be leducebt to rule varying to infinity 
according to j?it nation. It was really a ^ixth sense : no 
two figures, no two plants, no two buildings, were 
alike. But, the connection between ticcepted beauty 
of pioportion and the human figuie wa^^. to his mind, 
undoubted. 

Mr. HAMBIDGE (in leply), answer ing the point 
raised by Sir Cecil Smith, said that men who were 
restricted in their fle^^ign output mint, if they were 
sincere, act more oi le>^ according to a certain line, and 
it was not a que.stion whether they were consciou.'- of 
what they were doing it they pioduced their results 
and if their rudder was ^er in a certain direction 
Musician.'^ worked according tc» certain lines, and did 
astoumliiig thing- Some curium things in Greek 
pottery had been dncovei'cd which were ummpected. 
and they were led to rpre.-tion the idea of ciitics that 
these potters were ''Ucli r)rdinaiy men. For example, 
there was a man named Tlesnn, who wa- rla^ son of a 
potter, and the brother of a jiottei. Dr. (A.skev. in 
Boston, had found a delectable kvlix mad(^ by him : 
apparently he ahvay.s .signeri ins woik Thi.s man 
Tle.son made kylikes all his life ; lie m.ub* black-figured 
pots. But there was one led-figuied pot f>y Idiii at 
X^aples. He had iioticerl in the Biitish .Museum, in 
Catalogue d, <^the example'^ by him The thiee 
examples he h<id .seen were cor roboi'ati\'e of Dr. 
Caskey's example in Bo.stori They .showed a man 


struggling between the static type of what seemed to 
be a fairly late date, and one where he had almost 
reached the point of change. The example in Boston 
showed a complete change. When at Cambridge the 
other day, he noticed, in the Fitz william Museum, 
another Tlesoii kylix. He measured it. and found it 
was an exact duplicate of one in the British Museum, 
the only difference being a slight one due to a shiink- 
age in the clay. It was static, becau.se it wa> deAgned 
in two .squares, and men did not make two squares 
fortuitously. The one in the Biitish Museum and the 
one ill the Fitzwilliam Mll^eum were exactly a .square- 
arid -a -ha If : eveiy detail was explicitly in the terms 
of two square.^ or a square-aiid-a-half. The one in 
Bo.stuii showed the dynamic arrangement. In Tie- 
son's work, they had almost perfect examples of a man 
fiist using a mea-suiing scheme of the linear unit 
changing to one of an incommensurable linear scheme, 
and one of a commensurable area sclieme. He 
thought the architects in New York had done the best 
thing : they immediately siib.scribed foi eight lecture.s. 
and every possible angle and point had been thraslied 
out. The only thing to do was to take these examples 
and go into them analytically, have them explained 
with the drawings made by disinterested people, with 
all the measurements accurate. If they did that, a 
revelation awaited them. The human-figure question 
of type measurement wa:5 opposed to everything under- 
stood in modern times. The great mistake was made 
by Vitriufius, a Roman, who said in his book on 
Architecture that the Greeks weie carrying out ceitain 
principles of Greek symmetry that they derived from 
the human figure, and they were said to do this 
because members of the human fiame were conimeii- 
siua]>le with the whole, and he assume<I it wa> com- 
mensurable witli the line. That had persisted to this 
da}', with the effect of corrupting everytliing which 
liad been written on the human figure for two 
thousand yeais. If we took the skeleton, or the live 
figure, and interpret<Ml the area, ve had .something 
wliich was entire! v unknown before. 


UKVIEWS. 

THE LABOLR-SAViXG HOUSE. 

■■ Th* ' U>i>hi Mml' [(b'll Lahf>ltr-Sa ng Ifotoc. Di. 4o- 

1020 , , 3 ^, Hit. \ A I- ti'-> p/I f Lfd.^ CiUlii/htf 

JfoH'.e, St/nA, A'.C'.] 

W^'iatever arc tlu^ results ot such ,i comptuiiion as 
that lustituted f)y the Dmlg MaA foi the best !abour- 
saviim house, there can f)e no dou})t to its usefulness 
as a stimulant to tlmughr in a very important dinu*- 
tion If the u-e of electricity had been encouraged to 
tlie full bv the authorities and the public we sliould 
probably in that way a[<me have advanced in a verv 
mateiial degree towards labour-saving reform. As it 
is, we have much to be gratiTiiI foi* in the enterprise of 
gas prodiu.ei's f<jr mucli im[)rovf*uieiit in household 
efficiency and comfort. It is obviouslvof great import- 
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unce that the architect should so design his building 
as to save labour and economise space and to take the 
fullest advantage of every labour-saving device : in 
doing so, however, he is in some danuei of losing 
architectural values by concentrating too much on a 
small space and missing that air of comfort and 
pleasant proportions which is so essential a feature in 
a good home. It is well that all the more notable 
designs and details which the Dmhj Mail competition 
has drawn forth are now available in book form, which 
has just been issued. With commendable clearness 
and good arrangement we have heie about TO well-filled 
pages which deserve study and critical consideration. 
Hints of value are here in plenty, both of what to 
adopt and what to avoid, for there is probably not one 
design which could be fully commended in all essen- 
tials, clever as many of them are. For instance, the 
first-placed design fairly bristles with cupboards and is 
most economically planned, but the sizes and piopor- 
tions of the rooms and the rhythmical placing of the 
windows may be said to break the link between the 
practical and the artistic which we all desire to see. 
Where economy and labour-saving are the essence of 
the scheme we might have asked to be saved the 
raised paiapet wall in the centre of the fiont.and have 
somehow got a little better light into the sei vice lobby. 
The plate-glass balustrade to the stairs witli its bronze 
mesh may be more readily cleaned than nicely turned 
balusters, but in this case one might argue that one 
would prefer to endure a little extra labour. Of 
all the houses shown 1 think I should prefer to live in 
and to look at tliat by W. A. Greener, though another 
design has a w.c. for each of tlie foiii bedroom^, and 
another the appearance of a binall town hall. It 
would be impossible in a brief notice to do justice to 
the skill of so many competitois : but for those who 
have not won a place and for those wlm did not 
compete it is consoling to know that there is a vast 
amount of room yet for well conceived architectural 
effort in tliis subject. 

T. Raffles Havi^ox [lion. A.]. 


(’ORRESPONDKNCE. 

The Future of Architectural Education. 

8. ^nxiton XOc'. L Bond IT.l. 

To the Editor, Jouknal R.i.B.A.. — 

Sir. — As one of the number — a fairly huge number. 
I should judge — of unofficial members who wanted to 
take part in the discussion of Mr. W<iterhouse's paper 
on IGth February, and fiuind no oj^portunity of doinu 
so. I should like, if it is not too late, to olfer some 
remarks in the form of a letter. 

Charming as IMr. Waterlioiise’s discourse on 'J'lie 
Future of Architectural Education *' a<lniittedly was. 
I, for one, felt somcwliat in the j^osititui of the hungry 
sheep who look up and are not fed. 1 lunl hoped, alter 
the interval of years during which the war has kept 


me out of touch with the trend of architectural 
thought, to learn in what direction progress was tend- 
ing, what fresh ideas were coming into being, what 
hopes and fears existed f(jr the future where education 
was concerned. Instead of this, 1 found myself listen- 
ing to a discourse, not on the future of architectural 
education, but on the future of architectural examina- 
tions, which is hardly the same thing. 

This. I confess, disappointed me, and I was further 
disappointed when speaker after speaker, or — to be 
more accurate — professor after professor, got up to 
declare that all was foi the best in the best of all 
possible examinations. I gathered from sounds of 
dG^^ent wdiich came from the back part of the hall, 
where the younger members gather, that I was not 
alone in my disappointment, and I own that my sym- 
pathies are on the side of youthful impatience. I am. 
it is tiue, no longer young, but I can still be impatient. 

Looking through the svllabus of the examinations 
I feel there is still room for a vital improvement on the 
educational side. I cannot go as far as mv old master. 
George Aitchison. who declared that nothing should 
be taught but construction, though he did not make 
me the subject of an experiment in that direction. 
But I do suggest that the archaeological Ade of archi- 
tectural histoiy, which I =;ee is still insisted on in the 
Inteimediate Examination, should disappear, and the 
history of architecture be taught, not according to 
Fergusson or Fletcher, but according to Choisy : the 
history of architecture, that is. as arising from 
structural development and necessity, with insistence 
on the impoitance of pmportion and congruity — the 
importance of style, in fact, and not of stvles. 

1 do not think that, if this radical change is made, 
we need fear any dearth of men to interest themselves 
in the detailed history and arclueology of architecture, 
and hand on the torch of learning, for nothing will 
prevent men v.dth such tastes from pursuing their 
Studies on tliis side of their profession in conjunction 
with the practice of it It is later in the student's life 
that such studies can be most elficiently puisiied. 
and I think that if proper encouragement is given 
later, thi'^ side of architectural education may safely 
be left afi >ne at fiist . The proper encouragement would 
be to make it possible, if not o]>ligatorv. for travelling 
Students to juiblish some monogra]>h, either on an 
individual building or a branch of some period The 
Institute might jirint tld^. in some such nuxco/ as that 
of the Journal, bound in pajH-r. and with ])lenty of 
illustrations. In this ^vay a bodv of detailed and 
accurate information, which i> now lost, wmild he built 
up, and the reproach renu n od wluchtlie absence of such 
publications brings down ujxm Biitisli scholaisldp. 

In this way. I think, it would be })ossi]>le to meet 
the objection which my projiosal is sure to evoke, and 
at the same time do a service to the cause of architec- 
tural education in general. — Yours faithfully, 

Ambrose Poyxter [F. j. 
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“ Dividing the Profession.” 

Tvnhridgf lU 9/A March, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal R.l.B.A , — 

Dear Sir. — In my opinion it is a matter for re,u 2 et 
that Mr. Payne should have written in such a deprecia- 
tory manner regarding the Licentiate class of member. 
Moreover, to state that they were elected without any 
qualifications is quite incorrect. Not only were ex- 
haustive inquiries made as to their stand in gaud history, 
but .tfl remember a right, not less than three sets of work- 
ing plans and designs of different works oi buildings 
actuallv designed and carried out by themselves had 
to be submitted to tlie Examining Body before their 
claims were considered. I well remember the remarks 
of a member at the time anent these examinations ; he 
considered that the fact that plans of works actually 
designed and earned out by the candidate weie passed 
by the Examining Committee was a greater proof that 
the forme 1 possessed the qualifications to practise than 
the student who had passed the technical examinations 
oi the Institute but had no practical experience or 
personal respon^^ibilitv in cariying works through. I 
think there was some truth in his remarks. At any 
rate, tht Licentiate appeals to have done pretty well 
in competitions, and when up against As<ociate<. too. 
Even in the leceiit Housing Competition the Licentiate 
was " on top," and the wiiter could give a peisonal 
instance. It is a dangerous thing to write in ^uch a 
strain a.s vour coirespondent ha.s, for sometime^ it may 
have a boomerang effect Yours faithiully. 

Henry Elwig. Lireahate. 

Bfdiord Park, WA 13/A Marfh, 1920. 
To the Edituf, Journal R.l.B.A. . — 

Dear Sir. — Without any disrespect to Mr. Sydney 
Perks I ask to be excused at the present moment for 
declining to discuss at length the subject of his letter 
printed in your current rssue, because it is my last 
wish to hamper in any way the cause of the desirable 
unification of the profession, concerning which a 
scheme is to be brought forward at the meeting con- 
vened by the rbuncil for 22nd Maich. Whenever I 
have found myself in agreement with Mr. Perks I have 
not hesitated to say .so. and he w ill remember that I 
willinglv co-operated with him in other ways which I 
need not mention now. I thiu’efore wdth the more 
assurance can claim his forbearance at this time. I 
am not in the least shirking eitlier the subject-matter 
oi the details which he has thought fit to print by w'ay 
M retoit to my last letter. He says that if [ had 
inqiiiied into the genesis of the Report issued under 
seal and published in the Journal on 10th December 
1004 about Official Architect-, it would have spared 
him the trouble of looking up some old papers 
(show'ing presumably the hole-anrl-corner character of 
the whole tliingh As it happens, I in.spected the 
published proceedings and gave refeiencesaccorrlingly, 
but the minutes of the Committees and Council 
Meetings held wdien thk’ matte]* was consideivd and 
decided have never been published and therefijre 


are not available to ordinary members. It is, however, 
difficult to accept the condensed extract furnished 
from the minutes by Mr. Perks as covering what took 
place when the Allied Societies discussed the report 
and authorised their Presidents to sign it, as w^ell as 
the President and Council at headquarters. 

1 began this correspondence in your pages on 20th 
December last in c on.se qiie nee of the attitude of the 
minority at our General Business Meeting held on 
1st December, when they charged the Council with 
risking a division of our ranks. Attempts to belittle 
r n V ma n i f e s t o a u t horised by t he I nst it u t e a re ob vio usl y 
calculated to inspire discord and do more harm than 
good. Till this report dealing with the position of 
Official Architects has been amended or rescinded 
it remains in force . This L the constitutional position, 
AVith 3Ir. Perks 's permission let us, therefore, leave the 
subject at that and try to further a comprehensive 
plan for unity of action for our craft. — Yours faith- 
fully, Maurice B. Adams [^.]. 


PHILIP COLDWELL THICKNESSE [F,], 

The late Mr. P. C. Thicknesse w^as born on 28th 
January, 1860. He w'as the third son of Bishop 
Thicknesse, who is still living, at the age of 91. at 
Peterborough, and of Anne, the daughter of Mr. R. A. 
Thicknesse, for some years before his death M.P. for 
IVigan, He w^as educated at Marlborough College and 
after leaving school w^as articled to Mr. R. Norman 
Shawy R.A.. from w^hom he absorbed, himself an eager 
and \dgorous man, the enthusiasm in his piofesbion 
wEich w^as shared by all the pupils of that distin- 
guished architect. In 1884 he entered into a partner- 
ship w ith Mr, W. E. AVTllink under the style of Messrs. 
Wiilink and Thicknesse, a partnership wEich lasted 
until his death. 

Mr. Thicknesse in his work displayed unusual versa- 
tility. He w'as an incessant worker, and enjoyed hi.s 
work, the result being to him of greater importance 
than the reward. He was resjionsihle for much 
domestic work, a good deal of ecclesuistical work, edu- 
catiunal w<jrk of various kinds, elementary scluxfis, 
secondary schools, public schools and universitv 
laboratories, and one of his great joys wais to design 
tlie decoration of liners, in wdiich he had great experi- 
ence. His most important work w'as the Cunard 
Building at Liverpool, wJiich has been much prais(*d }>v 
all professional men wdio know^ it. 

Mr Thicknesse came of a notable family who Irom 
father to son fur over 000 years occu})ied the same ohl 
manor near Crewe, on the bonlers of Cheshire and 
8taffor<Lhire. He married Clara Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of John Oakley, the well-known Dean of 
Manchester. Mr, Thicknesse had the inv<iliiable 
quality of making friends wlierever he went, of people 
in every rank, and he will be greatlv miss(*(l bv many 
of the crmtractors ami wa)rkm(m w4io carried out tlie 
w^ork he plaiuied. 


\V. E. WTlltnk \F.]. 
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CHEOXICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

The following names for the Roll of Honour [see 
Journal 10th January] have been kindly notified : 

Fallen in the ^yar. 

Aitken, Ja:mes Hunter, Lieut., Black Watch 
[Student]. Killed in action. 

Beattie-Brown, Wm.. Capt., Xurthumberland 
Fusiliers [Licf^nttute]. Killed in action. 
Skipwith. Frank Peyton, Maji^r, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers [Licentiate]. Killed in action. 
SpuRWAAN George Vyvyan, M.(\ Killed 

in action. 

SwiNTON, James Gibson, Lieut., Black Watch 
[Student]. Killed in action. 

ir«r Honours. 

Bluhm. Quentin Mangnall, Maji)i [F.]. Awarded 
the D.8.0. for gallantrv in action in Gallipoli. 
Junt dth, 1015, when he was severely wounded. 

The Court Circular announces that at the Investi- 
ture held by the King at Buckingham Palace on the 
17th inst., Lt.-Col. Peter G. Fry, D.S.O. [F.J.was intro- 
duced into His Majesty's presence and invested with 
the Insignia of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

Mr. Hall’s Paper on American Department Stores. 

The Paper on American Department Stores read by 
Mr. Austen Hall [F.] at the Institute on the 15th March 
represented the gist of the material collected by the 
author during a visit to the L'nited States in the 
autumn of last year for the purpose of his Report as 
Godwin Bursar. 1010. A condition attaclied to the 
Bursary is that the holder shall make a visit of not less 
than five weeks' duration to some part of Europe or 
America, especially to study, examine and report on 
siune of the best specimens of niodern planning, 
modern modes of construction, drainage, water sup- 
ply, ventilation, etc. Mr. Hall chose as his subject of 
study the planning of the best types of American 
store buildings, and visited f(U‘ his purpose New \ork, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. M ashington, and other 
cities. The planning, construction, general arrange- 
ments. fittings, and other details of the most typical of 


these buildings were described by Mr. Hall at the 
meeting last Monday, and were illustrated by an in- 
teresting series of slides, some of them expressly pre- 
pared for the occasion and others kindly lent by Mr. 
Gordon Self ridge. Among the ^dsito^s present were 
Mr. Gordon Self ridge ; Mr. R. Millbourne and Mr. 
H. L. Cabuche (Messrs. John Barker and Co.) : Mr. 
G. 31. Phillips (Peter Robinson. Ltd.), 3Ir. C. Row- 
ley (3Iessrs. Debenham), 31r. H. J. Clarke (3Iessrs. 
Self ridge and Co.). 31r. E. 31. Gamage (3Iessrs. Gam- 
age). and Annan Bryce, 31. P. The discussion which 
followed the Paper was contributed to by 3Ir. Gordon 
Selfridge, 3Ir. John 3rurray [F.]. 3Ir. R. 3Iillbourne, 
31r. Vincent Harris [F.], 3Ir. H, J. Clarke, 3Ir. Edwin 
T. Hall [F.], Sir Henry Tanner [F.], 3Ir. J. J. Joass 
[F.], 31r. Robt. Atkinson [F.], and the President. 
Reference was made by several of the speakers to the 
vexatious and wholly unnecessary restrictions im- 
posed by the London Building Act, which handicap 
very heavily the reasonable development of building 
property in London, and it was suggested that a 
strong Committee should be set up to devise ways and 
means of bringing about some amendment of the Act. 
31r. Hall's Paper, together with some of the illustra- 
tions and the discussion, will be published in the next 
number of the Journal. 

Attendances at Council Meetings : Nominations for the 
House List. 

3Ir. Sydnea: Perk.s. F.S.A. [F.]. at the Business 
3Ieeting of the 1st inst. duly brought forward the reso- 
lution of which he had given notice — viz. : That in 

the opinion of this 3Ieeting no member should be nomi- 
nated by the Council for re-election unless he has 
attended at least half of the Council meetings — ^this 
rule not to apply in exceptional cases, which should be 
explained in the Journal.'’ 

5Ir. Perks said that he Imped this a harmless reso- 
lution, and one which everybody could agree with in prin- 
ciple. If it passed it would not, of course, be binding on 
the Council, but it would be the expressed opinion of the 
meeting ; he had worded it so that it should only apply to 
the Council, though if passed it should apply to the Stand- 
ing Committees as well. It would be remembered that 
after the list of attendances was published last year the 
architectural papers called attention to the poor at- 
tendances of certain members of the Council. Yet those 
members were nominated for re-election by the CounciL 
He had looked up the matter and found that out of a total 
of 21 meetings two members attended only 7 times, two 
only 5 times, two only 4 times, two only times, one mem- 
ber only attended twice, one only once, and one member 
never attended at all. There may, of course, have been 
exceptional circumstances in those cases : such as illness, 
or absence abroad. For instance, Mr. Lanchester was now 
in India, and obviously could not attend. Another well- 
known member of the Council was doing national work, and 
was engaged at his office often until 11 o'clock at night : he 
would not always be able to attend the ('ouncil. He had 
therefore worded his resolution so that the rule should not 
apply in exceptional cases. It might be said that one 
attendance of some celebrated man vas as gtiod as ten 
attendances of another man ; but by no stretch of arith- 
metic could that argument be applied to a man who never 
attended at all ! Men who put in such bad attendance-^ 
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were worse than useless. Xut only did they neglect the 
Institute bu&ines^,, but they kept out other men who might 
attend to it. He himself had been on the Council and he 
had found that when the subject of nominations for the 
next Council was on the agenda, there would be a lecuid 
attendance. The business being brought forw ard, someone 
would say, ” Well, gentlemen, we liave to make up the 
House list. All the present members of Council who are 
eligible, I move that they be nominated." And the man 
who had perhaps made only two attendances said, ” I will 
second that with pleasure." A large amount of moral 
Courage was recjuired to oppose anything of that sort. At 
<'ne meeting a man. a personal friend of his, who he was not 
even awaie was on the Council, put in an appearance for 
the tirst time that se'^sion. Looking at the agenda, and 
seeing the word “ nominations," he knew why his friend 
had Come ! It w'anted a good deal of moral courage to say, 

” Here is my friend . he has never attended our meet- 

ings and I don’t think we ought to nominate him." The 
rule proposed would be very u'=«eful to the Council and 
would protect them from having that strain put u])on their 
friendships. He therefore moved the resolution which was 
printed in his name, 

Mr. A. W. S. Cr< seconded. The reso- 
lution, he said, was one of such an innocuous nature that, 
as a member of the Council, he had very much pleasure not 
only in seconding it, but m welcoming the proposal. It 
would ha%'e the etfect of strengthening the Council s hands 
w*hea the time came to make up the House list of candidate^ 
for next session. 

The President, having invitecl discussion on the cjues- 
tiou and no one rising, observed that the resolution had 
been proposed in the most moderate and considerate terms, 
and the Council could take no exception to it. In regaid to 
the last sentence, how'ever, that in exceptional cases the 
reasons for non-attendance should be explained in the 
'loERXAL, that, he felt, would lead them into difeeuities. 
Could they imagine that anybody whom they wi.Nhed to 
elect to the Council and who had had his case ” explained" 
in the JorRXAL would ever consent to take his seat on that 
Council again : Persondliy. he did not. As far as non- 
attendance^ went, the Council were in a dilhcult position. 
Many men — often by iea'>on of their eminence in the pro- 
fes-jujii and the constant duties which that involved — 
found It diihcult to attend regulaily. Still, the Institute 
H-- a w'hule was glad to have tho^e men on the Council, 
knowing that they could be called upon on any s]>eeial 
occasion when their advice and assistance were wanted. 
Their nanie'^ were a valuable asset to the jnstitute and their 
advice and services when specially required were still more 
valuable. Attendance at the meetings of the piesent 
Council was extraordinarily good. There had never been 
such regular, ■^uch intere^tecl and devoted attendance a> 
n>>\v. (Applause.) He c (Uild vouch foi that without any 
hesitation at all, S[ieakiiig on behalf of the Council he 
Would olfer no oppn-,iriun to the les^diition . he tlmught it 
WMiild, if anything. -'>tiengthen the C(Uiiicil’> hand-;. If 
3[r. Perk's woulc] withdraw tlu* word*- ' which should be ex- 
plained ill the .Joi RN'M," no on< need he'>itatc to accept it. 

Mr. Pi.RK^ and hi> >'*coiid(‘r h iMiig agree* 1 the -ugge-- 
tion, the lesolution a- amended w a', put to tin* vi )te and w a> 
c a r r 1 e d u n a n i m o u a I y . 

The Present Method of Banning Competitions. 

The following letter.s are published at tlu request 
of the Hon. Secretary of the CuinpetitioiLS (.’uiu- 
luittee : — 

Xfjrthtrn ArrhtU rtunil A^^onatton , 0 , Plarr^ 

Xf irra-^th • ’ '2//fJ A[ ft re 1020 . 

The Secrefonj RJ.B.A ,, — 

Dear Sir, — The Council of this Association have liad 
before tiiem your letter of tlie 19th in>t.. iiutructing 


members of the Institute not to take {lart in the Skipton 
W ar Memorial eom petition. Having regard to th(‘ large 
number of eompetition> for public work> wluuv the eon- 
ditioru are unsati'-factory my Coimeil ha- decided to a-k 
the In-ritute — 

1. Whether >ome method can be devi-ed wluTeby all 
condition- of conqietition for -ucli work- shall be sub- 
mitted to the Royal Institute bidore the i-onqjetition l- 
advei'ti-ed 

2. The advertisement in each ca-e to distmctiv state 
that the eundition- have been ajiprovtAl by the Koval 
In-titute. 

3. That member< of the Royal Institute who apply for 
such conditions w here thi^ approval dot*s not apipear in the 
adverti-ement shall be deemed to br guilt v of unpro- 
fessional eonduct. 

1 am lequested to -ay that the t*xistmg method of 
banning comxietitions after the conditions have been 
issued and after w'ould-be competitors have in many cases 
paid their guineas for copies of the conditions with the 
consequent encouragement thus given to the promoters of 
such competitions, is in every way un-ati-factory. 

Yours truly. 

Geo. T. Brown. 

Ho/i. Sti\ So/fJihrti M.A. 

loih 192n. 

(reo. T. Bro'fOi, E>q., Hort. *S^c, ortJff rii A. A.. — 

Dear Sir, — Y"our letter of 2nd March to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. has been before my Committee for consideration, 
and they instruct me to reply as follows : — 

The Competition- C’onimittee is aware that the iireseiit 
method of banning competitions is not entirely satisfac- 
toiw, but you will realise I am sure with Us that any alter- 
native method is at the present time inqiractieable. A- 
to the points you raise : — 

1. The C’ommittee con-iders that the R.I.B.A. could not 
well set them-elves up a- the only body -nitable to judge 
of the conditions for competitions, and in-i-t iqion sucli 
conditions being first -ent to them and approved before 
being made public. So long as the Society of Architect.- 
and other bodies are in -I'parate exi-teiice thev can state 
a case along these line.- a- well a^; the R.I.B.A. If. how- 
ever, subsequently these bodies become merged under one 
head it might be jaacticable to carry out some such 
suggestion a-. ^r>u makca 

2 and 3. Tlicse would tlu n naturally follow'. 

The Committee, however, wish me to point out that 
members of thc‘ Tnstinite wlio ri'ciive conditions foi* 
comjx'titions which are not in acc orilaiict^ with the condi- 
tions laid clown hy the R.I.B.A., -houlcl at oiicc' forwaid 
thc;-e cc)ndition- to the Institute, w Inch will t.dce tlie ncces- 
sary Mc])- to get them put in ordei. Memliers, however, 
who negl*‘< t to lollow till- oliviou- cour-e and ])ur-ue tht* 
pr(‘paratuin of diawing> where condition- are im-ati-- 
faetoJA' have no cause to complain as far a - the In-titiit(* 
i- coiiet iiied it lat<*r t}u*y find the conqietition baniu d. 
Every endiMvour is biing madi* to proteet the interests 
of members, and it is reasoiuible (axjiert their co-opera- 
tion to this eiid.^ It would be well, I think, if you, as 
Seciet.iiA to the Xortliern Areliitcaiural A-so(iatioii. would 
bu good cnoiigli to make public this position and use your 
be-t endeavour- to inform iis a- early as pos-ible of any 
iriegLihir eoiulition- for competition- within your area. 

Vour- very truly. 

Herbert A. Welch, 

Hfiff S< (\ Po/tt p( f if foti •< ( oit) iiiift f t 
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Housing^ : Points settled by the Ministry of Health. 

Honaiiff/. the or^dii of the Housing Department of 
the Ministry of Health, gives in its issue of 1st March 
the following information on points arising in the 
MinDtiyX coiie^poinlence : — 

E L'lL D l N'O'^ — — Dn m y- yr 0 <>t t o Ht . — A CClllcnt 
and cand damp c<»ius.e would not bo logardod by the 
Ministry as satisfactory, hatevei watei]>r<ionng compound 
miLdit bo u>od. A course cun>tructed would bo dimply 
an ordinary brick joint, and might not bo thicker than the 
other Joint-. It i- nee o— ary for a damp course to be Cuin- 
2)o-ed (d Cither an cla-tic uatcr2)iMuf material or of an 
im^ierviou-, tough mateiial which w dl not crack A\ith the 
-mallest degree of '^ettiemont in the wall. 

(Jon'^tt t" tto,> local authoiity proposed to 

build hoii-e- with wall- built with bucks on edge, wdth an 
iiitervoiiiim ca\ity of two inches, and liaMiig the two thick- 
nes-e- tied together by oidinary wall tics. 

The Ministry saw no objection tc> the jjioijo^^I if sulhcieiit 
wall ties were u-ed. There should be not less than six ties 
to every sujiei’iicial yard in courses every \'2 inches high. 

There slioul<l aUo be a solid beaming, both at tir-t tioor 
and roof level, to leceivc the tloor and roof ^jlate-. This 
-olid beamniit must be of the full thickness of the wall, with 
a bitumen or otliei dinii) course to carry away condensed 
moisture on the inner face of the outer skin to the exterior. 
The wall would have the same foundation as is rec^uired in 
the Standard Speciiicatioii, and must be tilled in solid from 
the foundation concrete u]> to within three inches »'f the 
daiu}! courses, winch must be sc^iarated for each 2 )art of 
the wall. 

IXTERPRETATl' ‘X. Rl<J uhltiOn ^ Hioh t StCtiOH 1 01 tht 

\ Addiiionnl Pou't/'>) Act, 1919 — U/it-Sfo/t y DotU- 
— The Ministry consider that in the case of oiie-storey 
buildings, in resjiect of which a grant is apjjlied fc^^r under 
Section 1 of the Housiiiir i Additional Powers^ Act, 1919, 
the rooms may be dealt with under Part 1 i'*) of Schedule I- 
of the Kegulatioiis uctverninji the grants. It should, how- 
ever. be stijmlated, where necessary, that the head of the 
windows shall be not lower than b feet *1 niches, as 2 '>rovided 
in Clause 4S of the Ministiy s " Manual on the Preparation 
of State-aided Housing Schemes."" and that proper head- 
room aoaiiist the walls shall be jirovided for furniture in 
accordance with T of A 2 > 2 >endix IV. of the Manual. 

Fixaxu e . — -Eittn R*. m tntiOn to Rt/traineid E tn yloytti' 
<d Loi'fd J.xtho/itf /. — The scale of remuneration under 111. 
of (General Housiiiir Memorandum No. 2 does iitU include 
remuneration for jirejiaration of cjuantities, which may be 
jjaid for at half the rate allowed to outside -urveyois by II. 
of (ieneral Housing Memorandum Xo, 4. subject to the 
limitation as to ttUal remuneration inipo-ed by it) of 
<Teneral Hou-iiifr Memorandum Xo. 2. 

Conversion of Houses into Flats : Relaxation of By-laws, 

The cannmunicatioiis which pas-ed lietween the 
ijoiidon Count V Couiicil and tlie London Housing 
Hoard on the tjuestion of tlie relaxation of l)uihhng 
hv-laws in connection with the conver''ion of luaises 
into flats have residted hi the ])roductio!\ of a sclieme 
hv tlie olHccrs of the two liodies wldeh lias secured 
the ap])roval of the Count il and ot the Ministry oi 
Health. Particulars of the sehenm are set out in tlie 
recommendation of the Building Acts (’ommittee of 
tlie London County Council w hit'll came up for con- 
sideration at file L.C.C. meeting on tlu' 9th :nst. and 
was adopTetl as follows : — 

That the ajiplication t<> schemes for the coiivorsion uf 
lunisi's into hats iiiuhu- the iiistructiuiis of the London 


Housing Boaid of the resolution Xo. 1 <a}oi 7th October, 
1919, with regard to the conversion of houses into hats be 
terminated, and that the following arrangements with the 
London Housing Board with regard to such schemes be 
approved : — 

m That in all cases of buildings exceeding 2, .500 square 
feet in area, shojj premises exceeding 1,000 square feet in 
area and buildings exceeding 125,000 cubic feet, in which 
the London Building Act, 1894, requires lire-iesi-ting con- 
struction and the provisions relating thereto are relaxed, 
the following requirements will be insisted ujjon }> 3 ' the 
London Housing Board in appio\ing plans : 1 1 i The main 
staircases to be protected from direct risk of liie fiom all 
rooms (ot., the apjiroach from any room to the main 
staircases to be by way of a coriidor or lobby) : (2j such 
staircases, where mu already enclosed, to be enclosed with 
hre-resisting material ; t3) access to be provided from the 
tojj of such staircases to the roof, and, if possible, to an 
adjoining roof : i4) in eases in which approach to the main 
staircases cannot he arranged by w’ay of a corridor or lobby 
and the rotons open diiectly on to the stairs or landings 
thereto, su that there will be a direct lire risk from any 
ruLun tn the -tairs. a screen to be jirovided to pievent 
smoke and flame ascending the stairs and thus preventing 
access to the roof : and (5; all new enciosuics to staircases, 
including glazing, to be in tire-resisting material, except in 
the case of doors of 1 '-inch deal throughout or doors 
sheathed wath hre-resisting material on the inside. 

1 li } That in ail cases in w hich accommodation is provided 
fur more than 2U |iersons u.t., two jiersons a bedroom), the 
London Housing Board wall, in approving })lans, require 
similar provision as regards means of esca 2 )e and tire 
jirotection to be made, 

Uii) That m all cases in which access ti* the r<jof is 
required under the London Building Acts, the London 
Housing Board will require projier access to the roof with 
the necessary guard rails and }>rotection, or. as an alterna- 
tive, some other efficient niean^ of esca]>e. 

(iv) That in all cases in which a floor i- at a height of 
50 feet or more above the j^^vement level, the London 
Housing Board will require alternative means of escape, 
independent of the main staircase, from such doors to an 
adjoining building or to the ground level, 

iV) That the London Housing Board will require roofs 
of sho])s ])rojecting 7 feet or more to be of tire-iesi$ting 
construction. 

(vi) That if the above .suggestions be reasonably carried 
out the provisions of the London Building Acts i Amend- 
ment } Act. 19U.5, will not be further insisted upon. 

(vii) That the London Housing Board will notify 
District Surveyors of their intention to approve jdans of 
jiroposed conversions, and will afftU'd them facilities to 
inspect the plans at Wellington House, Buekineham 
< iate, 

( viii 1* 

ux) That in all cases of rooms (not previously on ii> 
]>ied as habitable rooms - to be converted into halutable 
room:-, the London Housing Board will require the ])io- 
vmions of the London Building Act. Is94, as to window 
areas to be complied with. 

(X) That, subject to the above J>rovislon^ being met, the 
(.’ouncil will rai-e no objecti-'ii to the non-observance of 
the proviMoii- of Part VI. »)1 the London Building Act, 
1 S94. .so far as regauU con-struction in relation to the woiks 
t(* be can ltd -uit and the existiiiii work in connection with 
such cMUivcrMons. 

(xi) That in the t'vcni ot a ditterence arisnii; under the 
forcixoiim arraiiLn'inents between the District Surveyor and 
the authority carryimr out coiiverMt-n work, the matter in 


^ Mil -tnn X niit 1-y tlu‘ Council tlio tlaii-t mmiIiiilmo k-IK w- 

Ti.it ill tile I oii'tii ( T (*n nr inrinariuii m .i n-oin toi ii.il'it.-Mi* |‘ini'o-t - 
ni ni .1 luMin -e not -o p’evimi-lv ’I'-nS ’■he I.i-nduh Hnu-iiig 

B-i.o.l \m!1 ’< tliat it -hall W at l^a-r S te- 1 m JiciL'ht tluniujiii-ut }»ali 
it- au a ’ 
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dispute shall be referred to the London Housing Commis- 
sioner and the Superintending Architect to determine, 
subject to the option of the Superintending Architect to 
refer any exceptional case to the Council. 

The London County Council and the City Churches. 

In April 1918 a Comuiiasioii was appointed by the Bishop 
of London to inquhe into ** (a) the circumstances of the 
ecclesiastical parishes and benefices \^ithin the City of 
London in respect to the income of the incumbents and 
funds available for the maintenance of lecturers and 
assistant curates and lay church officers, for the main- 
tenance of fabrics of the churches and of the services 
therein, and for other church purposes in respect of the 
population resident and non-resident served by the 
chuix-hes respectively and collectively ; and in respect to 
any provision made by special services and other means to 
extend the usefulness of the churches beyond the mere 
parochial needs ; (^) the rearrangement or regrouping of 
parishes and benefices which might with advantage be 
promoted under the Union of Parishes Act, 1860, with or 
'without the demolition of churches : (c) any other re- 
arrangement of parishes and benefices and the endo\^anent 
and funds thereof and the application of the churches and 
the endowments and funds to more extended uses for the 
benefit of the church and its members which might be 
made under any existing powers (or po'wers which might 
be sought from the LegUlature) ; and to report vfith recom- 
mendations of any action to be taken in relation to those 
matters.'* The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act, 1913, made fmther provision for the 
preservation of ancient monuments. The London County 
Council, being a local authority for the purposes of the Act, 
is directly concerned in the preservation of buildings 
of hi:-torical, architectural or anticiuarian interest, and 
the Local Clovermneiit Records tind Museums Com- 
mittee of the Council, in a recent report recapitulating the 
purposes of the Bishop of London's Commission, appended 
a recommendation that the Council would view with great 
concern the removal of any church po!?sessing features of 
architectural, historical or antiquarian intere'=^t, and trusts 
that the C'ommission would give the most careful con- 
:^ideration to this point of view in connection with their 
enquiry. 

Sale of City Churches. 

The Tinier of the 16 th inst. gives the following 
forecast of the Commission’s Report : — 

The Commission which ib inquiring into the necessity of 
retaining so many churches in the City has not yet con- 
sidered its report, though ev'ery effort is being made to have 
it ready for the Bishop of London by Easter. 

It is understood, however, that the Commission will not 
suggest the sale of more than three or jiossibly four of these 
churches. They are not likely to desire the destruction of 
buildings, even if these have no good claim to be spared 
except their architectural interest. 

There are at present about 50 churches in the City, and 
the resident population is presumed to be about 13,000. 
Many of them are used extensively for devotional purpose'^ 
by those who work during the day in the City, and any 
alterations that may be attempted will be in the direction 
of increasing rather than diminishing those facilities. 

It must not be expected that a large sum of money will 
be available even if three or four churches are closed and 
their sites sold. It is not possible to sell any of the ancient 


churchyards, and the cost of removing and re-interring the 
dead is generally considerable. It is understood that the 
Commission are favourably disposed to some of the old 
isolated towers, which are likely to be spared. 

Remaking Ruined France, 

L nder the above heading, in The Times of 11th March, a 
special correspondent gives an interesting account of the 
progress which is being made in housing the people who are 
returning to the town- and village- in the devastated 
areas : — 

The vast majurity (he says} are living in ruined houses, 
which have been " rendered inhabitable " — an elastic 
expression which may cover anything from a compara- 
tively water-tight cellar to a patchect room or two in a 
building with a tarpaulin roof. 

Meanwhile, the problem of lodging homeless inhabitants 
and imported workmen pending rebuilding had to be 
faced. The frightful difficulty was that before a town 
could be rebuilt the ruins had to be cleared. In some cases, 
indeed, as at Chauny, where the (mermans mined the 
cellars, this was comparatively easy, for instead of a house 
there is a hole. But it is obvious that one cannot live and 
build on the same spot at the same time. Consequently 
there is a population of more than 100,00u living in huts. 

The plan adopted has been to erect little villages of huts 
on open spaces inside, or immediately outside, the town oi 
village to be rebuilt. These huts are of various kinds, not 
all equally satisfactory. Among them are Nyssen huts — 
double semi-circular corrugated iron shelters, raised on 
brick walls some 4 ft. high, with external chimney. These 
are divided into a living room and t^\o bedrooms ; among 
the objections to them are the absence of any place for 
washing clothes or keeping rabbits, and the fact that, 
unless they are lined, the internal iron is damp 'with 
condensation. The so-called .Swiss huts have a fair-sized 
living room and bedroom and two smaller rooms, with a 
kind of verandah in front, which, when partially enclosed, 
makes a shed ; but the double wooden walls do not keep 
out the Cold. Others are built of planter panels which neeu 
constant repair, with roofs of tarred paper Avhich leak • 
they have two rooms and an unnecessarily large shed at 
the back. 

The ■' I^vussidii " huts are comfortable ; they have doub:e 
wooden walls, with large air-space, and a cement floor to 
the living rooms; there are three bedrooms and a shed. 
Commonest of all are the ' semi-temporary ’ wooden- 
frame brick houses, with clay joints; in some, the walls 
are sprayed outside with cement wash ; in others, the 
joints are raked out and pointed with cement ; they have 
three rooms, with cement floors, and a verandah-shed in 
front or behind. All alike are heated by the iron cooking 
stoves m the living rooms. 

At Marcoing, near Cambrai, an interesting experiment 
w^as tried with hollow' blocks of an agglomerate of brickdust 
and cement. The liouse- are an attractive rose-pink in 
colour, with four good rooms on the ground floor, attic and 
cellars. All internal corners are rounded, and the internal 
w'dlls merely need distemi>ering. The cheapest cost 5,000 
francs ( i^20O), and can be built in a fortnight. The entire 
plan includes 800 houses of this material, with spacious 
school- foimiiiLt a group with the Mairie. 

At S(us-ons there are being built a large number of 
excellent st(jne house's with red-tiled roofs. One of those 
houses, consisting of three rooms and a shed, can be built 
by eight men in <i month They look as if they w'ould last 
for years. 

Of the houses in St. Quentin before the war, 

every single one wa- hit. Four thousand can be repaired ; 
6,560 have been rendered inhabitable temporarily; 1,800 
brick houses have been built in November and December 
It is estimated that the mere clearing up of St. Quentin will 
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oust 20,000,000 francs (£800, OOu), and that its rebuilding 
will come to at least 600,000,000 francs (£24, 000-, 000) 

Lens is a more terrible sight even than St. Quentin. It 
has often been described, and no description approaches 
the reality. In the midst of the grimy remains of a gigantic 
game of spillikins a population of 6,6U0 out of 35,000 is 
living in surroundings of which we in England can form no 
conception. There is, however, a hospital. There is also 
a school, where the children, though backward, as is 
inevitable after their broken education, look fairly well. 
The main sewer has been cleaned. \\ hat, however, gives 
thought to the engineers is how they are going to get rid of 
the water fr<*m the pits. 

The Nurse Cavell Memorial, 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, represented the 
In.-stitute at the unveiling by Queen Alexandra of the Cavell 
Memorial in St. Martin's Place, Westminster, on the 
17th inst. The memorial, which is the work of Sir George 
Frampton. R.A. [Hon, A.], is situated in the middle of the 
wide roadway between St. Martin's Church and theXational 
Gallery, a .short distance to the north of Trafalgar Square. 
The monument is of granite, specially quarried in Corn\^ all, 
and is surmounted an emblem of Humanity, symbolised 
by a woman nursing a child. There is a beautiful represen- 
tation of the tall, graceful figure of the heroine, looking 
towards the south, and at the foot is the simple inscription: 
“ Edith Cavell, Brussels, Dawn, Oct. 12, 1915.’' The 
words " Humanity,'’ ” Devotion, " " Fortitude, ’ and 

“ Sacrifice ” are inscribed on the four broad facias of the 
m *n iment ; and above these are the words “ For King 
and Country, ' and “ Faithful unto Death.” 

Empire Timber Exhibition, July 5-17, 1920. 

The Department of Overseas Trade is organising an 
Exhibition of Timbers grown within the British 
Empire to take place at the Holland Park Skating 
Rink, London, from the 5th July to the 17th July, 
1920. The main object of the exhibition is to bring 
prominently before architects, inspectors, firms who 
have to specify timbers in their contracts, as well as 
the users and consumers of timbers, the full range of 
Imperial grown timbers, and especialh^ those timbers 
which up to the present are only very slightly, if at all, 
known in this country. At the same time the exhibi- 
tion will demonstrate the chief uses for which such 
timbers are suitable. The classification embraces : — 
(u) Specimens of timber : exhibits demonstrating 

the various uses to which timbers are put, viz., floors, 
panelling, staircases, furniture, ply-wood, and articles 
of everyday use ; (r) wood pulp. A committee has 
been formed to arrange all tletails connected witli the 
exhibition, and includes representatiw.s of : Colonial 
Ofiice, C rowii Agents for tlie Colonies. Government of 
India, Self-Governing Donunions, Forestry Commis- 
.sion, British Societies interested in the production and 
utilisation of timber. 

Neglect of the Country’s Famous Trees. 

Mr. Henry J. Elwes. F.R.S., lecturing before the 
members of the Gilbert White Feliowsliip recently, 
said there was a very considerable number of trees in 
this country whose use liad been entirely neglected 
during the last three or four generations. In old houses 


in England and Scotland might be seen beautiful 
cabinets made entirely of English woods, and rooms 
panelled with oak, much better than they could be 
panelled to-day. If British architects and builders only 
knew our resources they would not have to go outside 
their <;wn parish. He had seen a church in Xorth- 
umberland in which the pews were made from Biitish 
cherry : and he had been able to panel a room with 
the wood from a single cherry-tree that was cut down 
in Surrey and sold at Id. a foot. The neglect of the 
woods from our country was due, he explained, partly 
to the ignorance of the architects and builders, and 
partly to the fact that they had been able to obtain 
unlimited supplies from other parts of the world at 
little more than the cost of carriage ; the result being 
that they would not take the trouble to look about 
their own country. Sir John Stirling-Max we 11 had told 
him in a letter that some of the finest Scottish hard 
woods were being sold as foreign timber, simply be- 
cause those who drew up specifications stipulated that 
they must be certain kinds of timber from abroad. 
There was an immense amount of fraud in all trades 
connected with timber, some intentional fraud and 
some through ignorance. — Professor Bouiger. in 
moving a vote of thanks for the lecture, lamented the 
way in wliich the trees of the London streets are 
maltreated by the authorities' employees. Only in 
the squares of Bloomsbury could they be seen growing 
in their natural form. 

Proposed New Engineering Laboratories at University 
College. 

An appeal is being made with the approval of the Senate 
of the Lmi versify of London for funds for the recon.A ruction 
and re-equipment of the Engineering Buildings at Univer- 
sity College. The Engineering School is the pioneer school 
in London. It was founded in 1S2S. and, under a number 
of Engineer^, eminent in teaching as well as in the practice 
of their prof(‘ssion, has educated a succession of Engineers, 
many of whom have attained great distinction. The time 
has now arrived to undertake the reconstruction and 
re-equipment of the School, and it cannot be deferred 
without grvat detriment to its future usefulness and 
efficiency. The last reconstruction took place in 1S93, 
wheTi the ]n*e.sent buildings were erected and occupied. The 
existing accommodation has become quite insufficient for 
the numb('r of students now in attendance. Moreover, the 
teaching of Municipal Hydraulic, Heating and Ventilating 
Engineering necessitates additional accommodation. Eor° 
tunately space for extension is available, and plans have 
already been drawn for the provision of two additional 
lloors on tlie present site and the reconstruction of part of 
the adiacent South Wing in such a way as to provide more 
lecture rooms and accommodation for the various Dt'part- 
inents. Space will also be available for a Hydraulic 
Laboratory suited to modern requirements, in which the 
existing teaching of Hydraulic Engineering can bo con- 
tiinuxl under fnuch improved conditions. The Engineering 
Committee arc satisfied that, ha\fing regard to tlie prices 
which obtain at present, and which are likelv to continue 
to obtain for some time, the sum required for the recon- 
struction and re-equipment of the buildings is £100,000, 
Of this sum a portion estimated at £25,000 to £30,000 
would be reserved as a Capital Fund to provide^ an annual 
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income for the renewal of the equipment of the Department 
in future year:=. 

The Chairman of the Equipment and Endowment Com- 
mittee is Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, and the Hon. 
Treasurer Sir Ernest Moir, Bart. Donations may he sent 
to the President of the Committee. H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
of Connaught. 42 Upper Crrosvenor Street, W.. or to the 
Hon. Treasurer of University ('ollege. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Department of Paintings and the Department of 
Engraving. Illustration and Design have received several 
important bequests and gifts during the jiast year. Sir 
Frank >hort, R.A.. P.R.E.. ha^ presented 160 of his 
mezzotints, aquatints. ,tnd etching-, in memoi v of hi^ son. 
( 'apt un L^-lie Short, who died on active -er^ice 3rd June. 
1916. Thi- gift, in addition to prints already in tht* 
Museum, makes the Museum colleetion of Short work 
pirohabuv the large-t and most complete in existence. In 
iiiemoi\ of Sir Charles Hoh'oyd. R.E.. late Director of the 
Naticjiiai Gallery, two ot his watcr-eolour?? and 43 etchings 
have been gi^'eii bv Lidy Holruyd. again making the 
Museum collection of -peciaJ value to student-. Shortlv 
before her death in 1919. Mrs. Merrick Head — to -how her 
appreciation of the Histori(‘al ('ollection of water-colours 
in the Mu-eum — iire-ented 17 water-colour- and 13 
etching- hy Samuel Palmcu’. who, at the beginning of his 
long cairtu'. wa- in clo-e a— ociation with Blake and Calvert. 
Scweral of the drawing- date from his honeymoon tour 
through Italy in 1S30-1S4O, and belong to a period of the 
artist s tinest work, nut hitherto aderpidtely represented in 
any public colleetion. Bcu’iiard H. Webb, the architect. Avas 
always a warm friend of the Mu-eum. to which, at his 
death in 1919, he bequeathed all his collection'^. Among 
the-e are a large number of Avater- colours ancl pa- tel- of 
the Briti-h School, a con-iderable collection of draAAungs by 
<_)lcl Ma-ter-. and a large -eries of modern draAA'ings, 
etching- <ind Avoodcut-. The family cjf the late Captain 
Guy Baker, in accordance Avith hi- expressed wishes, 
presented 27 water-colour draAving- by W_Andham LcAvi-. 
This colhwtion is repre-entatiA'e of the artist's Avork in the 
year- preceding the Avar, and strikes a modern note among 
the Mu-eum collections. The '<ame remark applies to a 
-eries ot draAAuns- pre-entcM by Me--r-. Ezra Pound and C. 
LoA'at l*ra-f‘r. shoAAing different pha-e- of the AAork of 
H. Gauclier- Brze-ka, AA^ho died on actiA^e -erA'ice in France 
at the early age of 24 A -ehw'tion from tlu^-e gift- and 
beqiie-t- 1 - on view in tie* Ea-t Hall of the Museum : and 
among other gift- there -hov'u are water-colours anti 
dra\Aung- by J. BaA'er-to< k Knight. H. Edridg(‘. John 
Glover, Burne-Jones. C. A. Hunt. A.R.W.S., "Romdly 
I‘ed<leii. Blamire Youiicf. R.B.A., John Wright. A.R.K., 
and LoA'at Fra-er. Among -ome ]jurchase'< on AueAv is a 
-erie- of four -tudie- by Decra- for his oil painting in the 
lonide- <V)llection of the hallet -(‘one from Meyerbeer's 
*' Rob'U’to il DiaA’olo." 

It i- luqied shortly to pin- on ai(*w in Room 132 <t huge 
number <if other gifts ami pureha-e- made <luring 1919, 

The Rome Scholarships. 

The Final Examination for the Biiti-h S( hool .it Roim* 
S-Jif Jar-hip .ind the Henry J<ir\ is Studentship in Aivhitee- 
tuiv \Aill },e h(*M in tie* ro(.m^ of the Institute from thf* 
19th April to th- Sch M ly. All particulars aljont the-e 
F.xaminatioiis imu be obtained from Mr. F\mlAn ShaAv, 
Hon. General Sia retary. Bnti-h SiJiooI at ftome, .74. 
Va tona ^tivet, S.W. 


IWEEDI^'dS (lE THE (Ol'NiTL. 

Meeting of Monday, March 1st, 1920, 

UXIFIVATIOX .VXD ReDIsTRATTOX OF THE PrOFES- 
siox. — The Council unaninuuisly apju'oved the Riqioit 
ui the Charter Committee and ordered a Special 
General Meeting to be summoned to consider the })ro- 
})Osals iccommended by the Committee The meeting 
will be lield on 22nd March. 

Exhibieiux of Lay-out “ Plaxs — The ''Lay- 
out " Plans which weie exhibited at Olympia during 
the ■■ Ideal Home *' Exhilution aauU be on vieAv in tlie 
R.I.B.A. Galleries until further notice. 

R.I.B.A. Prize Drawixos. -A Selection was made 
from the Prize Drawing.s exhibited at the R.I.B.A. in 
January and will be sent on tour among the Allied 
Societies in the United Kingdom. 

R.I.B.A. War ^Iemorial. — The conditions of a 
compel i ami. limired co Service men. foi the R LB. A 
War Meiiioiial. were settled 

The Mixistra' of Labour — ^Mr. George Hnbbaid 
Avas appointed in place of Mi. Paul Waterhouse as 
the ie})resentati\ e of the R.I.B.A, on the Inter\ieAving 
Board at the Ministry of Labour. 

Briti-h PIxgixeerixct Staxdards Associatiox. — 
Ml. Digby L. Salomon Avas appointed as the represen- 
tative of the R.I.B.A. on the sub-Committee for the 
Standardi-ation of Coppei-Alloy Fittings. 

Membership. — Four members Avere re-instated. 


ALLIED SGCIETILS. 

Birming-ham Architectural Association. 

A Talk ox Housixit Schrmes. 

The Tenth General fleeting of the -e'->ion Avas held at the 
A--ociation's rooms. Royal Society of Artists’ Buildings. 
NeAv Street. Birmingham, on Friday. .5th March. The 
Pre-ident, Mr. H. T. Buckland [F.]. took the chair, and 69 
member- Avere p'’<^‘-ent. The proceeding- took the form of 
" A Talk on Hoii-mg Scheme>." the chief .-peakers bcung 
Mr. Henry E, Farmt*r [F.] (Hoii-ing Commi-sioner for 
Birmingham <ind the W(‘-t Midland-), Mr. W. A. Harvey 
[F.], and Mr. J. Crouch [F.]. 

So mucli ]ia< been -aid, ohieially and unotlieiallAL .-o 
much lia.N been AAiitten on the houdng quotioii, said Mr. 
Farmer, that he did not ])re>iime to do more tlian give a 
brief <iddre-< ran the subject from a Commissioner'^ point of 
A leAA', and (*A'en in thi- he wished to addres-^ his remarks to 
the young arehiteet- ]>re-ent, whose O])portunitie- of know- 
ing the ]io-ition a- it to him haAa* ix^en nect*— arily 

limited hy tlu'ir ;ib-«‘n( e on -teriKT Avork, but aGio uoav 
dr-ire, in their p.itiioti-m. to do .-one thing moie for the 
good of humanitA . 

Tile Hou-ing ( 'omnn— loner cited th.it arehiti i-ts had 
nut Act impress’d theeommunit\ A\ith a dut' soust* of their 
A cdiie. The public (and — tel] it not in tbith. Avhispcr it 
only at the gate of thi‘ city with the motto " ForAvard " — 
iminv AvtJ!-t(^d ('onneillor-) are far from e]t*ar as to tlie 
function- of arelntcrt-. An liitrrt- .ire mode-t tind un- 
a-^uming, h.iving turned their pene.i- into havonets tlie\ 
fouglit tliGr \\,iv tlirongli a blo(id\ a\,u : tlieir tightiii 
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spirit is well alive to-day. and it is up to them not to lie 
down and lud: their sore-, hut to he up ])reaching the 
iro-pel until th(‘ misunderstanding- and doubts aie r(“- 
moved ami hou-in-i O iii their hand-, <ind the peoph^X 
homt's a eomioit to hve ni tiiifl jay ro la^hokh 

Dealing with various iegul.it ion<. tie- -peak.*r slid that 
Section 1 hi) of t]i<‘ Hou'ing Aet. iUllh [)rovided tor the 
employnieiil by a local authoiity of an arehitect sedected 
from a panel ot architects nominated foi the ])urpose hv 
the K.LD.A. The net le-ult ut the Ministi'\ polic\' was 
that oO per cent, of the hou-ing schemes were in architects' 
hands, aiid it was fair to say that but for the Ministry's 
action a very -mall percentage, if any. would have been 
carried out by architects. How many, or rather how few, 
houses of the working clas-cs wen* desigtuH bv architects 
previous to the pa-sing of tin* Hou-ing and Town Planning 
Act of List year ? 

The Ministry laid it down in Ap[)endix 4 of the Manual 
Issued to local authorities on 8th Ajinl, 1919, that com- 
])etent architects should be employed to plan and design 
the houses to bt^ erected. A -calc ot charges was agreed 
with the R.I.B.A.. and as no fee w as at that time, or until 
months later, allow ed to a B(u-ough Surveyor in respeet of 
plans prepaied by him. every indiuem(*nt wa- offeied to 
[>lace tlie w'ork in arehiteets' luinds. The otheial.- of th<- 
Ministiy made it their }>er'^onal eoiieein to -ee that tlii- 
was clear to tin* Ct^niieil- wlieii ^hv\ were I'alled in: 
almost inmiediatei V . t)n the -tie ni-peiU ion. tht*\ i--ued a 
(pie-tiounaiiv letpiiiniii: ex[)<*it eoii-itlei ation. and a-ked 
lor the aivhtteet- to aecoiiipaiiy Them Uj)on tlu* visit. 
Time and troidole in dealing wnth the lay-outs wtaild liave 
been saved if this cour-e had been adopted, and much 
angui-h -pared the ohieial- in tlie filling in of tlv* necessary 
forms. 

This did not apply to Bmninghani and -ome othei large 
towns, when* an aix lutectural -t<ilf wais in existeiioe. The 
objection- raised l)y vaiious Councils do not appear to 
w'aiTdiit the appointment of the Borough Purveyor to carry 
out thi- work, and in many instances this excellent ollicial 
ol>iected strongly to more woik being thrust upon him. 

i’hf* local authoiitie- weie t*nt rii-teil with the earrxing 
out of the liou-ing -ehemes ,mtl guarantet'd again-t any 
annual lo— iti excess of the produce of a penny rate. 
Assistance was aUo oft’ered to County Doiiui^ils for housing 
their I'mjthnaH-s. and al-t* to a[)pioved })uhlie utility 
societies. 

The local autliontics were at tirst anxious to [)ioceed, 
hut the subji'et w'as new^ to many, who felt the need of 
-topping carefully in scheme- wdiich must inevitably prove 
a heavy undertaking. Tlie liousing survey was not sent 
in until .‘Ust October la-t. and so tlie gt*neral need of eacli 
local authority w'as a litth* ditVicult to asct*rtain ; the cal- 
culation of an outlying di-tiict might he upset by the 
oiieuing up or closing down of a factory or by the building 
of a small colony by an adjoining urban authority uut>ide 
their area. The liability of each district i-. it is true, 
limited to a penny rate, but tlie need for additional school- 
and of buildings had to be e<irefully considered. The need 
has frequently been felt for a co-ordinating authority to 
deal broadly witli th(‘ full matters relating to housing, 
tow'll [ikinning, transit, arterial roads, etc., fur the city and 
the planetary to'wnship which adjoins its boundaries. The 
whole proj)o-als of surrounding area- should be put before 
this authority, and uniiieation of methods determined in 
relation to the gieat central sclieme. Lt is useless and 
meaniiigle.ss to dot garden villages about tlie boundaries of 


a great city if no works are in existence, or to be p)rovided 
for the residents, if transit is neglected. 

The Ministry i-sued a Manual dealing with housing for 
the guidance of local authorities and their architects, 
where ‘in the m.iximum .ireas of the ground floor plan- were 
laid down : — 

(A) Living loom, -cullery. and 3 bedroom- — maxima, 
outside 11 inch wails, oTS super. 

(R) Parlour, living room, scullery and 3 bedrooms. 
62u super. 

(R4) Parlour, living room, scullery and 4 bedroom-- 
650 super, 

(^entral passage w'ay not included, and if floors differ on 
ground and fir-t floor the area of each added together mu-t 
not exceed twice the super area mentioned. 

The general proportion- of A'arious types are : — 

A . . . . - . 60 per cent. 

B 35 

R4 5 

It has been considered ad\Tsable in some cases to allow' a 
proportion not exceeding 5 per cent, of the type A with tw'o 
bedrooms only. 

Th<^ parlour fight -till ragt*s, and is particularh rampant 
ill I ural att‘<i-, vvhen* frequently all parlour type- are asked 
foi. It IS a fai“ liettei thing that a family should liave a 
large living looiu w ith a ba\ ivces.- for the ehildi*en a hoinc- 
woik than that two -juall ii>oms '■should lx* demanded. 

rile t*\iravaiiaut wa-tt* ot eidx* in the tiie*l roof i- 
geiu*ial, and if rile- aie de>irable the w'all plate .-honkl bi 
li^w eied a- much as ju'acticable. 3’he unnece-sar\' }uojee- 
tion- on the -core of architectural effect, and the w'ant ot 
appreciation of the effect to be obtained by ^kilful lay-out, 
run up the co-t. Even the despised ” brick box w'ith a 
slate lid " can be effectively treated .-o that it become- a 
thing of beauty. Gretna and Queen's Ferry illustrate 
what ean be done with a simple ^standardised type of 
hou-e laid out by the hand of a master of town planmng. 
The fear of w'onien is not the beginning of wisdom in the 
lavi-h provi>ion of cupboards. The dresser, mangle, per- 
ambulator. ('te.. should be canTully arranged tor on the 
plan, hut we do not w'ant them in the estimate. 

Economies in iletail mu-t be rigidly enforced, and rnan\ 
sanguinary battle^ are w'aged in our .irchirect's lair over 
Mieh matter.- a> the saving effected hy a straight flight ot 
stairs, thus standardised, as also all I lie dooi s and window > 
of a cottage should be. 

The w.e. upstairs is nearly always a mistake, with its 
necessarily expensive plumbing ; so al-o i- the hiAxitory 
basin in the bath-room. 

Other important questions are the grouping of sanitary 
<irrangenients. so essential for economy in plumbing ; thi* 
sliallow' depth house, as opposed to the more costly build- 
ing of a sipiare tyf)'‘. 

Delay. -5Iuch delay occurred at tirst through various 
causes ; — 

1. The acquisition of sites — one cannot buy a yard of 
land over the counter. 

2. The quantity surveyor could not. or did not. w'ork to 
the scheduled time. 

3. Some architect- either had trouble with theii 
Councils or were too busy. 

So. from a variety of causes it became evident that we 
were not getting the actual houses. All sorts of expedients 
were suggested, and the sub-editors of The Daily Mail put 
their heads together. Wooden houses did not catch tire in 
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this region, but dii -ort> of special construction were sug- 
gested, am I a Urge niuuber have been approved by the 
Ministry. The majority of thex^ are very disappointing. 
We mu^t interest our■^elves m the subjf^ct and endeavour 
to design a house of good special construction on sound 
commercial liiifs. keeping in mind the following jioints : — 

1. The Li< k of -^kilLMl hibour. ’ai'ich will be still mort' 
seiious verv >oou. 

2. Tlie di'heiilty ot transport. 

ih The iiLtes-^ity for -peedy ei«*Ltion. 

4-. The shortage ot l)uek'> and cement. 

~t. The shortage ot pLuteivus ♦^specially. 

rir- Dorman Long sy-.tein would appear to be the best 
of the tried special forms of eonstruction. 

Housixo (Additional Poweds) Act, 1919. 

It vas Ldt that from a variety of causes the actual 
building of houses was not proceeding sutficiently rapidly, 
and sO the Housing (Addition il Powers) Act was passed on 
2jrd December last. Under this Act grants to private 
pel .sons are periuis,-.ibie. 

i 'ircular 39 B (House Builders) was itj-^ued. One of the 
ehhT obstaeles to the biiilding of working-class houses has 
t)t*en the dn'erdou of the resources of the building trade 
into othei channels Laige arrears of repair work, build- 
ings of If'S-v urgeney than housing, have been put in hand 
dl u\.i tu Louutrw whiUt the ciy of production ha^ 
<'L[ioed tlii'ougli the -.treet-j. Hov can a man pjroduce 
utid*‘r the pn-.-nr condition^ / Hi'> nights aiv tilled with 
njimi(‘, Init th** ‘ carev that infest the day ' do not '•fold 
their tent'' lik«' the Arabs and a> sikaitly .steal away.” He 
rise" uiiref reshed and goes sluggishly to work, and we feed 
him on " production. " 

Lhe new Act enables a local authorit\- to prohibit 
" luxury laiilding, and " luxury is a -wide term. It 
will be wi-e for us to con-'ider the pomtioii in the light of 
autlientie tigurc-, which show that we have not the skilled 
labour or the mateiiaU ordinarily used in house building 
to carry us through the projected housing schemes already 
.tjipioved, together with only sU'*h outside work as is most 
urgently reipaired, and therefore wi- aN'-uine tliat prioritv 
ior huii'-ing will be dra'-tleally enfuieed. U'he representa- 
tives both of the builder'' and trade unions have agreed tci 
this. 

The agrt*ement made between the Minister of Healtii 
and the Assom.ition ot Builders provides that the 

builcler may submit a plan of bind having existing road 
frontage, or cxUting road frontage and roads shown tlidt 
he proposes to eoiistruet, with the lay-out of the houses 
thereon, together witli -!,-iuch scale drawings of the houses 
to be built thereon, with a draft specitieatioii. The Minis- 
try s Model Speeilication will be supplied to the biidder for 
hi> guidance, and the eon^tructimi of the hou-es which he 
proposes to erect shall not be inferior to the standard of the 
Model Specilieition. "J’he buibler should olitaiu the ap- 
proval of the (V)mmi^>ioner both to the pbiiis and to the 
eo^t at which tlie local authority are to purchase. 

At tlie tiist meeting in Biiminglirini with the Builder'." 
A''SOi'iatioii offers f<»]‘ o.UUO hou'-os to be built undei thi-' 
•'I’heme were m.ele by ie''pou>ible men. 

The coii-eiit of thf‘ builder has been obtained to erect 
type plan- in-tcMd of tlio-e deposited by him, and at no 
extra cost, and if tlm builder'> propo-ing to build under this 
scdiemo will agrtv to eoi]doy arehiteet- who are known to 
be imbued witli a -trong hoim* -ense as to oeononu' of con- 
struction, mativ ditfienitie', will be o\-ereume. .fu^t now, 


uith interest so centred on cost, tlie stiictly practical man 
may neglect the all-important matter of desiorn mid 
appearance, and unsight lines- may ci-ee[) in. There is no 
danger of the new street of to-day bei ommg the slum of 
to-morrow, but there is a very leal dangiu that this ,-treet 
may become as baldly uninteresting and depiv— ing as the 
streets of houses built by the so-called jiraetical builder of 
yesterday. 

fSuBSiDY. — The iMim.-try of Health Meinui’audum defines 
the conditions on which grant- will be pai<l to ])rivate 
persons or bodies of per-on- cou-tructing hoii-e- under tlie 
Housing (Additional Powers) Aet, 1919. The object ot 
the subsidy on which an expenditure of 15 millions for the 
Ignited Kingdom is authori-ed is to secure the erection ot 
100,000 houses duiiiig this yoar. 

In order to rank for grant a house must be begun after 
the 23rd December, 1919, and completed before the 23rd 
December, 1920, but it is provided that if the house is 
completed between 23rd December, 1920, and the 23rd 
April, 1921, a reduced grant will be payable provided the 
Minister is satisfied that the failure to com})lete the house 
by the 23rd December, 1920. is due to circumstances over 
which the person constructing the house had no control. 

The amount of grant payable aviII be : — 

(u) In respect of houst*- containing living loom, pailuur 
and three or foui bediuom.-, and comprising not less than 
920 super feet oi fioor area. tioO pei hou-e. 

(6) Living loom and three" bedioom-, -iipei It-t-j 

itoor area, £140 per house. 

(c) Living room and two brdi Too -uper feet, £13o 
]ier hoiL-e. 

The number of two-bedroomed liouses in any distiict 
will be limited. 

If a form of construction is f-mploved for wliieh, in the 
( a-e of a local authority's scheme, tlie Ministry of Healtli 
will nut .sanction a loan for a. p'uiocl exceeding 40 vears. the 
amount of grant per house will he reduced by one-third. 

It Is a condition of the grant that the hou-es .shall comply 
vitli the conditions a- to planning and construction which 
are laid down in the ►Schedule of the ^Memorandum ; the 
number of houses per acre must not exi-ccd S in agiiciiltuial 
area-, in other aivas the standard should bt* 12. but on land 
partly developed it will ]>e witliin the discretion of the 
local authority to allow a larger number not exeeeding 20. 

The prescribed conditions iillow as iiiueh Lititud*' as is 
( uu-isteiit with tlie condition- reipiired under kStatt^-aided 
scheme-. 

In order to obtain a grant,, a iierson must, Ixd'ore be- 
ginning to build, submit jilaus to the local authority, and 
obtain from them a certificate (Peitificate A) authorising 
the con''tructioii of the liouses and specifying the grants 
vhich will be pay.ible if tlie eonflitioii'' are complied with. 
W hen the hoii-es are eoin])leted he must obtain another 
certificate (Ceitificate B) from the local authonty certify- 
ing that tlie houses have been completed fit for occupation 
in a jiropm' and workmanlike' manner, and this certificate 
^^dll show the date of completion, Mith the-e certificates 
the pci son concerned will ajiply to tlie Ministry of Health 
for the grant which the Mmiitter will pay. 

A fortune awxiits the architect who invents .i coiistrue- 
tion in vliich an entirely new and reasonablv elnsip 
inatcri.d can be used, 

^Mr. L Crouch emphadsed the imporlance ol lav-out. 
Lven 4uite plain house, may lu time eonie to look .dl right 
jf the l<i\ -out IS well planiio'l. (letieraliv spiaikiug, iu a 
laig*‘ -ehemc tlie existing mani roads and the necessitv of 
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Hnkmj: up the various outlying district^ \\i)l -uggest the 
main line? to l)e follow ed in workinur out a scheme : the 
natural feature^, the <lesire To pre-er\-e er tuupha'-i^e, ])ro. 
v'idc fiirthm- ineriv. ami imagination and ex]ieiieiue do 
the le^t. 

Many of oui ‘-xi-ting garden ^ubuilj- fail ijccau-e then 
designer’' neglected to pio\ide d(dinite point" of inttu'e^t in 
their scheme. It i" ot the utiiiO"t impoi ttince to |)io\»de 
line or moie donnnatniL^ teatuic". 

In reitard to hou^e }>lan".the Tudoi Waltoi- Kepuit r a 
iiigh "tandai'd. hut the eo"t of mau\ of the "( lu‘me" fiicrlit- 
ened the authoiitie" at \Vhit«-hali. and Iatel\ tliert* ha" bet n 
a tendency to lower th<‘ -randaid <et up in the tailier 
in"truetion", 

Mr. T. P. Bridguana, M.S. , uf :\h ""i". IngalL BiuIl- 
u.iter and Porter. 1 he uinnei" of tlie b'it\ Piimingliam 
'^eliy Oak Road '^it^* Hoimniir f 'onipctitionP ni pro[)o^in'i a 
cote of thank", "aid le. tlnamht iMr. hanma-’" ctfidi'c"" 'v.t- 
^ videiiee of hi" williiiLnit'"" to jtaeh'r all Oe hrln li. < utiM 
to architects uitliin lu" i*‘i:ion- 

The Government alinuanee of :in pn , eiit to jiuliin 
utility "Ocietie" "ct-m" in"Utii( lent . ou that basi> an 
t conomic rent f('ir tlm hotmc" would be tliree time" pre-var 
n-iit. and peojtle eouM not be (cxpet^ted to pay "Ueh an 
ineiea"e. In P>irnunudiam. the iiSol') hoime would ]la^'e to 
let at 33<>. per week. irKlU"ive of rates at IT.s. in tlie 

While 50 per cent, of tlie hoiisins: "cheine" are beiUL" 

> arrie<l out under arcluteet"' "U per vision, it i" u]) to U" a.- 
individual architect" and d" an Association to pwove tlnit it 
1 " w orth while for Housing (.’ommirtees to employ U". ddie 
rinam lal problem is the one on w hich Hoimnnr Committees 
aie laving chief stn*--., and it w as sugge"ted that it might 
lie an advantage to erect hoimc" which, while not heiim 
' xti.i in cu"t. would still havt* "ome wsthetiv value. 

In eoncluding. Mr. Bridgwater "did he thought that 
iU"ted(l of 50 per cent, the w hole of the houses ."hould be iii 
tile hands of trained architect" : better re-^ult". he wvi" 
"lire, would be oi named. 

-Mr. A. Haiii"on [F.]. in "econdine: the vote of thank", 
called attention to the Pin- A]»]>le Paim Housintr Schenu* 
(’om^Knition. When an h-teet" wme tii"! <i"ked to com- 
tile eonditiim" wen- "ludi tlia; no "idf-i e"peeting 
man could "uhmit d<‘"ii:u". 3[oditIcatiou" weie ."ub^c- 
*iuentlv made, however, alnunt at tlu* kmt uiomeiit. and a 
numbei of arehiteet" "cut m pbiU", 51i, Haumon's ])laii" 
w'eie placed tirst, Imt more than "i\ months ela])"ed before 
he rectdved in"trm‘tion" of any kind. -Vs one miglit 
expect, during this lap"e of time priet*" h.id iue]ea"ed v<*i v 
cnu"id<'rahly, and the e"timatt's had to be accordiimh 
revi"e(h 

Major Travel*." and other niemhers "jiokt' in "Upport of 
tlie which w'd" afterward" ])ut to tiu nuM'ting and 

unanimoU"ly earned. 

The Ulster Society of Architects. 

'J'he Pepoit ju"t issued of the Council ot the I istei 
Society ot Architects is the Hrst issued since IDlo. The 
Society continues to progress, and with the aeijuisition of a 
number of new 51 cm bets and Asseciates is numcneally 
stronger than at any previous period of its hiMoiy. During 
the war the wmk of tlu' Council consisted in a Jarfre mea"Uie 
of w<u-k m conncctimi with enlist nieiit. latiomng of ina- 
teiials. distiihutioii of matciials atter the war, tVc., in con- 
junction with tli<‘ MiiU"trv of Public Health an«l the Wai 
Comiiiittee ot th<' Ib^yal Institute of Biilish .Vrchileet". 
Sixteen of thcMeinbeis ami Associ.ites and "tudents joined 
His 5Iajcsty s Eoiees in dillerent cajiaeities. and out of the 
number four made tlie siipienic saeiihce. d he Council, in 


conjunction with the Belfast Builders Association, hd" 
levised the ( unditions of Contract, which have now been 
brought up To date in accordance with the altered couch- 
tion? prevailing. The new Conditions have been apjpioved 
by the Lfeneidl body Lif the sf>Liety, and will in future form 
the basi" of agreement in ail contracts made between the 
membei" of the l ister Society of Architects and the Belfast 
Buildei"' Association. At the invitatiuii of the Libraiy 
and Technical Committee of the Belfast I'orpoiation to co- 
operate with tin m in forming a syllabus fur the Aiclntec- 
tural Course at the Tcchnieal Institute, a suh-coinmittee of 
the Council, m conjunction with the Piincipal of the In- 
stitute. drafted the syliahu". and this has been in operation 
since PJlt). Jr^uitable louins toi tlie society's meetimrs have 
been seemed at Mcssis. John, stem. Craham lV Co.'s oiiices, 
CCean Bui! ding". When tin Ihdfast Housing ^scheme 
was in Lif torinanoii midei the Huusimr of the 

Woikiiig iLmsC" MLelaini' Act, tin C* -iiin.il approached the 
Bella"! Cio[M>iation uigiiiLT tliat the w-u'k slioiild be en- 
trusted to a Buaid ot Aichiteets dioseii l'\ the Cerporatioj! 
from the meinbej " of the societv . Die C'<>rpora tioii adopted 
the "Uggestn 'll", and the peisoiinel <'t the Boaid chosen b\ 
the Curpuratnui ha" been appr>'\cd by the Local Ucwf-in- 
meiit Board lot Iiojand, d'lie ]rian5 have been piepaied. 
together with the spec i lie arioU" and bills of L^iiaiitities. an<l 
are now* awaiting' the in-triu tnms of the Hoiisimr Committee 
fur the taking of tenders. It i" hojied that building upera- 
tioiis will commence at an eaily date. Tlie Loiidoiideny 
Committee of the si-eiety ha" seemed the Londoiideiiy 
Housing Scheme on lines "imilai t" the Belfast agreement. 
Tlie repolls sh-w that the LondondLii\ Coinmittee is in a 
very sound Condition, and the cuty is to be Cuiigiatulated 
on having sUch a loyal eomimttee in charge of the noithein 
distiict of ITstei. 


MIXrXES, X. 

At the Teiitli idcueral Meeting ( ludinary ). held Mon- 
day, 15th 5Iarch lldO, at S p.m, — -Piescnt : 51 r, Jolin 5\ . 
Jsiinp'ion, Pre-xh/d. in tlie C'haii : Pellow^ (including 

lu membei s of the (.'oiinciD. 44 AssuLiates i including 3 
members of tliC C-uncil'. Licentiates, and nuuurous 
visitor^— the 5[iuute" of the iiieetiiig held 1st 51arch 1U20. 
having been pubh"heil in tlie Je»uiv\ \L, weic taken read 
and signed as coireet. 

5[r. Wilfrid Lawson A!.], attending foi tlie liist time 
since his election. wa< formally admitted by the Pie.sident. 

The Hon. Secu^tai v annomued the decease of the follow- 
ing Licentiate"^ : idmrgo Ogdon and Aithui John P<Mr"on 
Carrington. 

A Paper on Tm. Pi cnmxc; or So mi: Ami uk a> Di.rAU'i- 
MUM’ STc»nr'^ by 5lr. H, Aii'^teii Hall "F.]. L’otfao/' Biuyui 
lUlU, having been read by the author and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discu"sioii ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. (iordon St-lfiidgc. "ci onded by 51 r, dohn 5liirray ‘F.l. a 
vote of thanks was ji issed to 5Ii. Hall by ,o » lamation 

The proceedings tenninat-'d at b"M5 p.m. 


Appointments. 

Tlu' Stuiato of tho Ihiivc'i'sitx of IaukIoii. uiitm on tlu' 
j’t c oinnumTation of tlu' IiwtituTe CuuiieiL ba\e a*ppointeil 
5Ii'. Raul AVaterhoU"o. 5I.A.n\on. [P\], and 5lr. Aithm 
Keen [ F. J to la' niombm’" of the -Vrohitectiiral Kdiieaou n 
('ommittiM' of tlie University of Lomlon for tlu ‘ vear etun- 
meneing l"t 5 hi roll, 192U. 

'^ir. E. ( P. 5ron"on [F.J ha." liec'ii apjiolnted a memhor 
of tht‘ I-iuht ('a"ting" ^uh-eomirittce under the Biiildini: 
5Ld (‘lial" Lommittee td’ tlie Protiteering Act Depaitment. 
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('(iMPETITluNS, 

Hornsey War Memorial, 

The CoBipetitions hunimittee dej^ire to eallthertnen- 
iion of and Licentiates to tlie fact tliat tlie 

conditions <»! tlie alcove coiupetitioii lue unsatL- 
factory. Hie Committee arc in negotiation tvitli tlie 
promoters in tlie liope of getting the conditions 
amended, and meanwhile tluw’ a<lvise Members and 
Licentiates to tahe no pair in the competition. 

Peterborough and District War Memorial : New 
Infirmary. 

'rhe Piesidimt lui> appoinri'd ;\fr Kd^^in T. Hall a> 
Asst‘ss<)j‘ in the <ibo\r conijictiHon. 


TH1-: t;XAMl\ATlo\S, 

Building Surveying, 

Kvamin<itioii-' for i \'j‘tihh..tcs »)1 ('umpotoncv to 
art as District S-uveyoj’ undcj' tlii' i.undon Building 
Acts, and as Buildiin' Surveyor undei 

J.ocal Acts and Authorities, will be held in London on 
April 28th, 29tli ami bOth, 1920. Applications should 
be sent to the Secretary R I.B A. on cji* before 
Ajiril 12th. 


The Country’s Town Planning Schemes: Exhibition of 
Drawings at the Institute. 

At the smmestion of Protestor S. D. Adsliead [F.j, 
tlic Council liavc decided to exhibit in the R.I.B.A 
l.lallcries the town plans and layout schemes prepared 
under the Hoii'^iiig Acts which weie a piominent 
leatuie of tlie recent exhibition at Olympia. These 
drawings iiaA'e been f ontiibuted bv aichitects from all 
p>ai r^ of the count 1 V, and ^onie hfty impoi'tant >c]icm(\s 
<iic included. The rxhibition will be open from 10 a. in 
to 0 ]),m. daily till fui^-liei notice. 

Palestine Exploration : Volunteers Wanted. 

Sir Frederic Ktniyon writer: “ Notice has lecentU 
apj)eared in the Pres.s to the etfeet tliat the British School 
of Aichreology at ,Jerusaleni is shortly about to commence 
aetive wolk in Palestine. The Biiector is proceeding to 
Palestine in a few days from now\ and the organising com- 
mittee is anxious t<j hear ot volunteers who would like to 
take part in the eaily w'ork of (oK[;loratiun to he undertaken 
thi-* .--nmmer. Sucli volunteer- should be univm•Mt^ 
Lriuduatc'^, shoiiM preferalilv ha\e x'rved in Pal<*stine oi 
Me>opotdmia, and shouhl he of gooil health : 

it wouhl aPo he great aih autage that they -should liaM' 
.it their disposal <i motoi'-i-ycle and '<id(‘-ear. AppliLatious 
and inquiries should be a^^ldresscd to the Secretary of tlie 
School, 2, Hinde Street, Mancheste] Squaie, W.1.” 

Professional Notice. 

Mr. 'I’heialoie Kvfe \F,] ha- opi iu‘<l an ofiu ( at 2, ( u .in 
T un Square. W. I . Te](‘phou(\ 2120. 

AUCUIIECT (A i: I n \ ciM'j./t rir with Tiuun 

N. tried exr»erieno . iiK-liuhnu itii.tntait .ai.j who t ai ried out laijii .mtl 
iiiiTtorUmt work, de.^irt*- Partiier-hij) in lUt tiiho- witii "ood ot 

appoint me lit a- CiU' t A‘--i-tant with a \ i. t.. Paitneidnp— Adiit* -- 
Box 422 U r o S.-. n t.uy T{ I B A 


NOTICES. 

Special General Meeting, 29th March : Election of Royal 
Gold Medallist, 1920. 

A SPKtTAI. GFXkPAk MHliTlXC will h,^ heM Mon- 
day. 29tli March, 1920. at N p.m.. for th» following ]!ur- 
]) 0 >e : — 

To elect tlie Koval Gold i\Ledalli-t tni l92o. 'Flie ( ’h.iii- 
juan to uiovi^ "That subject to His iM<Mt-t\‘- giacioie- 
-anction the Ko\ al Gold ^hukd foi the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be pre-eiited thi- year to M. rhaiu^- Lom^ Girault, 
Mcinhre d(* ITn-^titut de Pi.iuce [Hn/i, ,]/.]- in recog- 

nition of tho merit of Ih^ o\(‘t ut<‘d wak. 

General Meeting (Ordinary), 29th March : Higher Build- 
ings for London. 

I’heELh'AHXTHOENKi: \.L MEF/iT-\< . ),.| 

(he Sessicni 1919-2^ will h.' held Mond-yv. 29tli blarth, 
mimediatclN foll.jwmg tlie ahnvo Sperpd Ah*: ting, lot tie- 
following pniqioscs 

To read the Minute-- of tin* meeUugs lirhl AhuuhiN , l.>t li 
March ; formally to admit niemheis attending foi tlio hr.-t 
time since their election. 

To read the following l\i]»er : — 

HIGHER BUILDIXGn EGK LoXix L\ 

By Belissa .Joskph [F. I 

General Meeting (Ordinary;, i2th April : Architecture in 
India. 

The TWFLFTH GEXFRAL MKFTlXti :Ordinaiv) ot 
the Session 1010-29 will be held iMoiul.iy, I2tii Aniih for 
the follow ing pin pose- : — 

To read tlie iMiiiutcs of tlie AJ'm ting h*. id iMondav. 29th 
March ; formally to admit mcmhci- .iti'midum fm cJie lii-r 
time since their eh*etion. 

To read tlie following P.mx i . 

ARCHITFCTEHE iX IXDIA. 

By donx Rkou [f ]. 


R.I.B.A. Kai KxuAK. ] 9 1 9-29 - Krinf‘i,n 'hhi ilat! of 
Ml. !)eliv-.a .FosephV eic' turn t*. tl.e l’A‘l!ow-v.|)]|) i.. 1SS9, 
not ] <S99 a- pi inted. 


i.iiuied J'U liim i>i A.n.liiU(.1- iw ( .ip' '''■nth 

Viih.c I iiuin (ii.iti e.ntisi 1 Jitiw in I."jiil"n iii'i wtiiiid mt. ]\n\\ 
JCi-'.a'it [laul (tu 2 ' < •H'. amirititiit ->al.uy '.lo C .'M . . c p, , tiiMiith 
ea[»u.*itv: Makiiar woikmn ‘ii.twiMi:- ii"ju -.k.a. h p'ln-, -n- Mtn .irmie 
teuii euc:h iihIc'., ijm uit'tu s ami leual euitiii. (.t a c n- lal psa. fu* . f\- 

Si’i \ iM -niain\ ah Pi'' \ itii ial <u < .ili.ruaUia’tinii: jii r. ir. il i lamnimn ,ili 
watli A'lctui T .Furii FCl N Ms A . r.ui-ta le inn tl (’Ini' Taui'inn. 

W.e 2 

\ m HI IJ < i\ w ith ntliM ^ n. il In'll Knw A -till t. e pu [lae >l tn -'ll le -aiii' 
Ilalr III n, titua! diau in<; Oftm* ami i ntm us** ot pro..!.' innni WrUr Fiov 
1)20 ( o s-,. II tai y H I H A 

A I'l'Mi N ri< iN-aii in% a.il jDi 1 1|. t«i-.‘ nl i tt \ a i h'ti - M-. t lu ( oilmiat loji 
ol (’ah.iina. l.'iOo lupt i ^ [n . mniitli < 'amliil Oi - nmn h. miinl.t'i- 

o[ Tht“ It.I B A. I'liil p nth iiiai- .a.‘ NTO I il nti [I iLT* I !i m tin a'i\fitj-i- 
im lit- in .n>[ iiNAi it 1 B t ni r.Th Mai(>ti 

N.n \'"<nci\fi h'^t.irtiiin 111 p'aiti'' lii\ h.: a i\|hii( 1 i(i- ut 

i.h toiy -Old fioni- 'tu woik, i- ph e a* d to .o^i-t nth* i .ii. hUac in h'- 
own otliM*. • n (. ” I n S.rf^'tx It I !'. N . 0 Conduit 

StlM‘t W 

F Ni; 1 vrn-ini' Viihiliit wth w.ul. ai han-l ii'ie- F.ntmi.-hip m 
• '^t a hi min'd pi.c-tn > out ot i/iminn jn rounth's pe laiu'd) A\ tllinc 

tn liuiahiei O) i]l\''>t -Addli J)n\- In IJO a n S. , ,, t O \ l\ I |i \ 




Tue Gohham Buildixij, New yoke (McKim, Mead and White, Architects). 


THE PLANNING OF SOME AMERICAN DEPARTMENT STORES. 

By H. Austex Hall [E.]. Godwin Bursar. 1919. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March, 1920. 

I T is niy (le>ire to brin*:," to your notice some of the recent -tore buildings in the United States, 
particularly the practical re({uirement'^ of their planning and the principles governing their 
design. T am aware tliat what T have to >ay will not be new to tliose who have made a ^tudy 
of the subject, particularly when 1 remind you that no new stores of ingiortance have been erected 
for tlie last five years owing to tlie ar ‘ luit if a review of tlie matter from tlie American stand[joint 
is of value to us. as I think it is. it will be o"^ intere-t to all who are concerned with commercitd buildings 
of this nature. 

Th.i principal considerations which affect the planning of the large stores in America must be 
understood liefore a detailed study of the subject can ])e profitably followed. The object of the build- 
ing being for the di-}day and sale of goods, it follows that everything must be subordinated to this 
}>urt)ose. The architecture must ])e a setting only to the merciiandise that is displayed, giving value to 
the good> for sale without coni})eting in interest with them. In other words, the architecture is the 
Servant of an idea in th(^ strictest sense. 

Th(' planning and e(juit>meiit of a store will provide, first, the l_H‘st possible display of merchandise ; 
secondly, the greatest facility to the public for purchasing in comfort. Since thi'- is really a practical 
probhan of di-pl<iy and coinaaiitaice. it is necessary to bear these two governing conAderations in 
mind. 

Th(> Wanamaker store in Philadelphia (l\r('ssrs. U. H. Purnliam A Co., architects) was comph'ted in 
1911, and is the largest store in America in one })uilding. and, in my t ►pinion, the most comprehensive for 
the purpos(‘S of this survey. Th(‘ ljuilding occu})ie- an tuitin^ city block, and measures 4S0 feet by 
feet. It is twehe storeys high and rises 247 feet above the pavenuait. The basements are 34 feet 
l)elow the strecd level, making the total height of the building itself 2S1 fVet, Tht^ site is surrounded ])y 
streets on the four sides, vliicli gives tlu^ opportunity for an ideal store plan. 
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It is interesting to recall the method employed in building, as the site was already occupied by the 
old store, and it was desired to interfere as little as possible ^dth the existing buildings during demoli- 
tion. The work was divided into three portions, and the excavations under the first portion were carried 
out before the demolition of the building. The upper part was imderpinned, the basements excavated, 
and the foimdation waU and retaining walls brought up to the state in which they were ready to receive 
the stancheons and superstructure — a remarkable undertaking, which was completed in nine months. 
The old buildings standing over the new basements were then puUed down, and the same procedure 
was followed in the other sections. 

Another matter of interest in the construction of this building was the consideration given to the 
possibility of settlement in the ground under the enormous weight it was called upon to take, so that 
there should be no sign of separation in the stone joints where the sections joined up. Accurate records 
were taken by bench marks of the settlement during the building operations from con3mencement to 
completion. The building went down half an inch, and this was allowed for in building the subsequent 
portions. The calculations were exact, and there is no sign whatever of the junction of the three 
portions. 

The entrances are arranged in the centre of each of the four fronts, and are treated in a most 
dignified manner. It will be noticed that no name appears anywhere outside the building. 

The plan is di^dded into three sections by fire walls running the entire width of the building. We 
are famihar in London with similar regulations, but whereas our limit of open floor space (with the 
highest floor only 60 feet above the pavement) is 20,000 feet super, the central portion in this building 
is 50,000 feet super, the remaining portions 35,000 feet super each. In the new Eaton Store at Toronto 
they are being contemplated up to 90,000 feet super. The magnificent effect of these great spaces 
can only be realised by those who have seen them. Each of the fire walls has three openings in it, 
with fire-resisting doors and the usual fusible link device for closing automatically in case of fire. 
Tower escape stairs are planned at each end of the fire w^alls. These stairs are reached by balconies 
open to the air, and are planned with double decks — a stair within a stair. In addition to these 
escape stairs, there are six main staircases and four separate stairs to basement, making eighteen in aU. 

The planning of the hfts is worth close attention. These are placed along the fire walls, and on 
both sides in long banks. The position is central, and it will be observed that no light is obstructed 
by this arrangement. There is, I think, some objection to so many hfts in a straight fine, because 
it is difficult to catch a hft if you are waiting in the wrong place in a long line of hfts. This is over- 
come to a great extent by making six together travelling up and six down, so that you may know 
where to wait. No lobbies are required outside the hfts as they are in London, with the great advan- 
tage that you can see over the whole floor from the hft in passing and get a good idea of the goods for 
sale. This is a valuable asset to the selhng powers of each floor, the cage doors being fitted with clear 
glass to enable a view of the floors to be obtained. All passenger hfts are hydraulic, for greater safety 
and because of the perfect adjustment obtained in stopping and starting. The improvement in these 
respects in the design of electric hfts in recent years is resulting in a larger number being used, and I 
think the day for hydrauhc power for hfts in these buildings is over. There are sixty-eight hfts in the 
building altogether, of which fifty-two are for passengers. They measure 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 
inches inside the cage. In addition ten small electric hfts are instaUed from stock rooms to selhng floors 
for the quick delivery of goods. These adjoin the spiral conveyers running from the top floors to sub- 
basement. These conveyers or chutes are four in number, constructed of steel, and made in double 
spirals ; in one spiral parcels are carried to the basement delivery room for despatch to customers ; 
the other spiral carries goods from the stock rooms to the selhng floors below. 

The spacing of stancheons, by which the plan is determined, is the first consideration in a building 
of this kind. The spans adopted at ^\anamaker s are 22 feet 6i inches, which appears to wnrk w'ell 
in practice. The tendency in new stores under consideration is to increase these spans. They are 
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being contemplated up to 25 feet 6 inches centres in the new Eaton Store at Toronto. The design of 
stancheon casings should be as simple as possible. The usual type employed is a plain square or 
round, the simpler the treatment the better, bearing in mind the subordination of architectural forms 
to the display of goods. The same remark ap})lies to the ceilings ; some of the vaulted and highly 
decorated t^'pes I have to show you undoubtedly detract attention from the goods exhibited and 
reduce the apparent height of the storeys. 

The height of storeys varies considerably in America. Wanaiiiaker s is designed on a lav ish 
scale throughout, and this is expressed in the heights of the floors, which are as follows (iround 
floor, *27 feet : flrst floor, 24 feet : second floor, *25 feet 7 inches ; remainder. 17 feet 5 inches ; 
restaurant, 22 feet, all floor to floor measurements. These are greater heights than usually get, 
but the effect is very impressive. 

The feature of the interior is the grand court, 112 feet long by 66 feet wide by 150 feet high. The 
low'er part of the w'alls is faced with bastard statuary marble with green Tinos bands. The up})er 
portions are finished in plaster. A good effect is obtained by varying the de^ign of the balconies, 
each alternate one being painted bronze colour instead of wTiite, wdth the result that the scale i:? greatly 
improved, and the oppressive effect of many floor levels rising one above another is overcome. 

Only the very largest stores adopt the principle of a central court for light. I have found that 
wdieii the claims of daylight or floor space have to be weighed against each other, the floor space is 
invariably chosen as the most important consideration. Conse(|uently the great majority of stores 
practically depend upon artificial light on all floors. 

The grand organ, the largest in the world, is the centre of attraction in the store. There is a 
recital every morning and afternoon, and at clo.'^ing time the national anthem is played. The story 
of this organ is typical of the American point of viewx It was purchased by Mr. Wanamaker from the ' 
St. Louis Exhibition, and although it was then the largest in the wnrld. no less than sixty new stops 
wnu’e added to it afterwards. It is not enough to tell an American that something is good : it must 
be the best, and no expense is spared to attain that object. This is the policy adopted throughout 
this great :>tore, wdnch is beautified by many pictures, bronzes and objects of art from Mr. Wanamaker's 
private collection. An appeal to the artistic sense of the public meets you on every hand, and is an 
unfailing source of interest a> w ell as fine decoration. 

The floor of the grand court, as w^ell as that of the principal aisles, is covered wdth })ink Tennessee 
marble with green Tinos bands and patterns, and looks extremely wvll. The upper floors are all in 
w^ood— oak, maple and hazehvood being used in various parts of the building. These are u>uahy 
stained and lajlished to ^uit the colour of the fittings. 

The provision of suitable fittings is in itself a special study, and I do not propose to enter into the 
details of these as carried out in the various buildings I have visited. With very i\wv exceptions, the 
showcases, counters, etc., have not much architectural character, and, in my opinion, are inferior to 
those of the be>t stores in Paris and London. They are, however, extremely practical and, for the mot 
part, very w^ell made. The supreme object of display is ke[)t in mind, glass fronts being adopt<Ml to 
show* the contents of each compartment behind the counters and again>t the wadis. Thi^ lalght is ke})t 
low^— 4 feet s inches for showxases behind counttm. and i\ fret for wadi cases behig th(‘ avtmge heigJit. 
Tli'S enables a view' of the entire store to l>e obtained by the })ublic, and an eflect of S[)aciousness i< 
produced wdnch is a valuable a»et for business pur})C)Ses, 

Ivttings of evrry kind, as well as the count^-rs, are movable, and made on tlu* unit princi}»le. so 
that they may b(^ readily combined to form fresh arrangtanent^ to Miit the mauag(*r of each departiinait. 
The legs are made to screw' t(j enabk^ perfect adjustment t(j be obtained i]i any alteration^ that mav 
required. An} fixed point> in tin* planning of the building — ,>uch as ''tancheons — >h(iuld be arrangt'd 

that the flexibility of the scheme is not ie>sene(l in any w'ay. Too much im[)ortanct‘ cannot be 
attached to this point. 
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At Wciiiamaker's the large court is used for evening organ recitals, and the whole of the fittings are 
easily cleared from this portion in an hour, and replaced after the recital to be ready for the next day's 
business. 

On the seventh floor is the restaurant, which, with the kitchens, covers the entire area of the floor. 
Above this are the stockrooms. Goods are received at street level and taken up to the top of the 
building, where the receiving rooms, marking off and stock rooms are adjoining, a very marked differ- 
ence from the i)ractice here, where these rooms are invariably in the basement. 

The despatch of merchandise to customers i^ a more elaborate business and requires some careful 
planning. The problem is to ensure safety with speed in sending purchases to the purchaser. 

The delivery department is in the sub-basement, and goods are despatched down the chutes and 
delivered upon a moving belt (electrically driven), which carries them to the sorters’ tables. Here they 
are divided into goods to be charged and those that have been paid for or that are cash on dehvery. 
The former are sent by another belt to the sanctioning clerks, who refer to the customer’s credit at the 
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Sectioxal View of Eqeipment in Bisthibuting Station', Wan^wakfk's Building, Philadelphia 

store and mark the goods O.K. or C.O.D. accordingly. The goods, being all marked Avith the necessary 
authorisation, are packed by other clerks and marked for different routes and deposited in the sheet- 
writers' bins, who in turn deposit them in the drHers’ bins after entering the particulars on the record 
sheets. The drivers in turn collect from their bins into the delivery wagons. The Lamson Company 
are the pioneers of this deli^’ery jflant system, and I am indebted to them for much valuable 
information on the latest methods employed. 

It has been found in some of the largest stores that eA^en AAuth all the best possible appUances they 
cannot deal Avith the vast number of parcels sufficiently fast. To enable them to do this they haA e 
instituted a system of decentralisation. Goods are not arranged in routes at the main building, but 
filled into trunks as they come and taken aAvay in vans to distributing centres in the toAvn. The 
planning of these buildings, being concerned AAuth nothing but the problem of distribution, is extremely 
efficient for this purpose. 

Although Wananniker's Building is of such great size, it Avas decided to build a separate noAver- 
house. This is situated across the street, a timnel, Avhich is a conduit for pipes. connecting the buildings 

The poAver-house contains the Avhole of the heating plant, electric -light generators, pumping 
machinery for lifts and Avater supply, refrigerating machinery for cold storage and iced Avater supply, 
and poAver generally. ^Some idea of the poAver required can be obtained from the fact that the coal 
bins have a capacity of 5,000 tons, and the daily consumption A aries from forty to seventy tons of 
fuel. The Avhole of the heating is obtained from exhaust steam from the boilers. The usual method 
of bringing fresh air from the roofs is employed, the air passing through air-AAashers and over coils. 
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Great attention is given to heating the vestibule, on account of the severe climate. The theory is 
that the cold air coming into the building when the dooi^ are open mixes with the warm air in the 
vestibule and supplies the bulk of the fresh air to the building above the gromid level. The basements 
are treated separately, and the air changed three times an hour. The large court is a great assistance 
to the general ventilation. 

A great deal of space is occupied by the rooms for the staff. Apart from dining-rooms and rest- 
rooms, opportunities for recreation are provided on the roofs, where games can be played. A staff 
hospital is an important part of the equipment of the building, and a doctor and nurse are always 
in attendance. 

Every employee under eighteen years of age has to continue his studies, and a well- equipped 
school is conducted on the upper floors. Eor employees from fourteen to sixteen years of age these 
studies are a continuation of the elementary^education already attained outside the store. From sixteen 
to eighteen the^’principles of the business are combined with higher education. This means a much 
larger staff among the younger people in the employ of the firm, as two hours a day are devoted to this 
work, but the resulting efficiency, so much sought after in America, is considered adequate return to 
the firm ; and, of course, no charge is made for these advantages, although the education given is as 
good as that provided in the public schools outside. 

The Filene store at Boston (D. H. Burnham & Co., architects) is unlike any other store 
building that I have seen. The treatment of the exterior is unique in store design, and, I think, most 
satisfactory. The problem here was more nearly that which we have to deal with in London — the 
maximum amount of glass being required on all floors. The design is practically that of a frame for 
the glass fronts. The sohd portions of the design are carried out as a light terra-cotta surround, vdth 
the fillin g of green terra-cotta coverings to the stancheons. A great deal of interest is obtained in the 
crowning storey, and the treatment of the corners of the building is very good. The piers on the shop- 
front line are reduced to a minimum, but the effect of the building standing on glass is overcome by 
the use of projecting canopies at the angles, which makes a strong line of separation between the super- 
structure and the showcases on the street level. 

The planning is of the usual direct type that the architects have evolved so successfully. Two 
entrances are provided in each street on three sides of the building, and the hfts are planned along the 
fourth side, where they are centrally placed and do not obstruct hght. These hfts would be better in 
two blocks, to break up the traffic at this point, which is very congested on busy days. 

The staircases are merely for purposes of escape, and no grand stair is introduced for effect. The 
spans of stancheons vary from 20 feet to 22 feet 6 inches. The men's department could not be planned 
on the ground floor owing to restriction of space, and it had to be placed on the first floor. To avoid 
having to go through the other departments, it is reached by an escalator immediately within one of 
the entrances, which gives practically direct access to the street, an important point in the business 
side of this department. 

There is a greater use being made of escalators in the large stores. Macy’s of New York have 
them up to the fifth floor, and it is a very pleasant way of travelling, as it enables you to see the 
whole area of the floor en rcnde. 

One pecuharity of the Filene store is the fact that stockrooms are placed on each floor, 
immediately adjoining the selling departments. This arrangement, however, has not been found 
successful, owing to the need of expansion of departments and the consequent reduction of stock- 
room accommodation. The selling floors are found to be too valuable to admit of any portion being 
used for stock purposes. 

Heights of storeys : 20 feet ground floor, and 15 feet upper floors. These are considered the 
minimum, but owing to restriction of height in Boston it was the most that could be obtained. 

Messrs. Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, have the largest dry goods business in America, their 
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buildings providing floor space approaching 10,000,000 superficial feet, and giving employment to 
10,000 people. Their business is spread out in several separate blocks — erected at various dates — and 
connected by subways under the street. The most recent of these is the men's annex, the interior of 
which has points of some interest, notably the central court ceiled at the second floor level, of which I 
have a slide. The architects are D. H. Burnham and Co. 

In a store of this size the handling of goods becomes such a vast problem that it has been found 
necessary to decentralise the distribution department. This is situated in a separate building, in a 
central position in the city, and all goods are taken direct to this centre for distribution into the various 
routes. A typical plan of a distribution centre is shown — that of the Hudson store in Detroit. It will 
be noticed that a high degree of efficiency is obtained in the planning of such a centre owing to the lack 
of other considerations wiiich necessarily interfere with the arrangement of a basement in the store 
itself, and I have extracted some notes on this subject from the Dry Goods Econoynist, 



Packages are loaded into trunks at the main building without being sorted and are taken by 
trailers to the distributing station illustrated on the plan. 

Upon arrival the contents of the trunks are emptied on to a belt conveyer, w Inch carries them to an 
inclined chute. At the foot of this chute the route clerks stand, and each package is routed and placed 
upon the main conveyer. The sorters handle these packages and place them in the sorters' bins, from 
which they are taken by the sheet wuiters, entered on the delivery sheets and placed in the drivers' bins. 
These bins are opened by a handle in the sheet writers' aisle, and access can only be obtained by the 
drivers when the sheet writers are aw^are of the fact. 

The sizes of the equipment shown in the plan are as follows : inclined chute, 30 inches wide to 
14 feet 6 inches wide ; main belt, 36 inches wide ; sorters’ aisles, 30 inches wide ; sorters' bins, 30 inches 
by 6 feet ; sheet wTiters’ aisle, 30 inches wide. It will be seen in the plan that there is a drivewray on 
three sides of the platform about 30 feet wide, w^hich is sufficient for a vehicle to turn with ease. 

There is an office for the superintendent, and one for return goods conveniently arranged for the 
drivers to make their returns with verj^ little delay. 

A repair shop is provided for with the very limited capacity of tw o cars at a time, the theory being 
that the smaller the number in the shop at a time the greater the concentration of the mechanics on the 
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job and the less time ^Yasted in going from one 
thing to another, an example of the tremendous 
detail with whic-h the problem has been studied in 
America, and one which is typical of American 
thoroughness. 

I have given the^e particulars of the Hudson 
Distributing Station because it is an excellent 
plan, and is really the arrangement to aim at in 
the .store it-elf if there is the space available. All 
sub-ba-einent plans of the distributing side of the 
busine.'?> follow these lines, but are necessarily 
hampered by being below the street level, and 
therefore somewhat inaccessible, as well as being 
cramped for working s])ace. 

The Tiffany Building, designed by McKim, 
Head cY White in 190(k is one of the landmarks in 
Fifth Avenue. Built entirely of white marble, the 
excellent proportions of its classic storeys produce 
a mo.'.t dignified effect. Internally the treatment 
is most elaborate, and is probably the high water- 
mark of richner-s in the design of interior 
furnishings. 



The Tikfany Building Fifth AyRN-tTE, New York. 
(lIcKim, Mead & WDite. Architects.) 



The Gobham Buildinc^, New Y’ork. 
(lIcKim, Mead & White, Architects ) 


Particular note should be taken of the show- 
cases and counters of steel, inlaid with brass, the 
excellent design of the lift enclosures — all in 
polished steel — and the monumental treatment of 
the foot of the grand staircase. 

The Gorham Building is almost opposite 
Tiffany’s and is designed by the same architects. 
This is entirely different in concept on from the 
last-named store, and although simpler in its lines 
it is the most gracefully proportioned building in 
Fifth Avenue and the model of many that have 
followed it. 

The impress of McKim. Mead A White upon 
American architecture is nowhere more evident 
than in the influence of this beautiful building — 
the first and best of many of the type. 

A^ou will notice the design of the ground 
storey, giving a large amount of glass surface 
without impairing the solidity of the building. 
The iiii})ortanee of tliis storey is properly 
appreciated, the street floor lieing always 
the chief floor in a shop. The severe treatment of 
the remainder, except at the top, gives admirable 
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proportion to the design, and the great overhanging cornice — 9 feet over the street — makes a worthy 
finish to one of the finest designs America has produced. 

The interior is marked hy great richne>s of detail, which in this case enhances rather than detracts 
from the goods for sale. 

Messrs. Lord Taylors, New York, Avas designed hj Starrett Yan Yleck. It is one of the 
neAvest buildings m the city, completed in 1914, and a most notable addition to the architecture of 
Fifth AA^enue. 

The eleA'ations are remarkable for the freshness and simplicity Avith Avhich they are treated. The 
materials are limestone and broAvn bricks. Avhich give a pleasant colour in combination. The influence 
ot the (rorham Building will be apparent in this design, Avith marked changes in the conception of the 
shoAv AvindoAvs on the ground floor. 

Thi:- is the latent phase of the shop windoAV, and Ave haA*e the problem reduced to its sim})lest form — 
S(|uare AAindow openings expressing the construction, filled in with glass and bronze in ornamental 
patterns. The Avhole of the fenestration is carefully considered in relation to the im})osmg doorway. 
Avhich is carried up through two storeys in height. Ornament is confined to the doorways ; and it Avill 
be noticed that the glass face of the AvmdoAvs is kept flmh Avith the ^-tone in the j^mall AvindoAvs to 
preseiwe the ^olid appearance at the angles. A mo>t rational design this, and one Avhich finds beauty 
in a strict expression of the constructional and utilitarian problems it had to solve. 

Internally the treatment is more elaborate than usual. The ceilings of the ground floor are A'aulted, 
and Avails and floors are finished in Eoman TraA^ertine stone, an admirable material for durabihty and 
apt)earance, and in great demand in NeAv A"ork. 

Some entirely new ideas have been adopted in this store. One of these i:> the arrangement for 
dre.-.-ing AvindoAvs in the basement by daylight, under the pavement lights. I he AvindoAvs are all in 
duplicate, and are raised and lowered by hydraulic poAver, the shoAA cases being interchangeable by 
means of a system of rails on the baseiiunt floor leA'el. 


The main doorAvay is closed by means of a rising AnndoAv. which takes the place of doors Avhen the 
store is >hut. The toj) of this AvindoAV case becomes the mat at the entrance Avhen the door is open. 

An unusual method of dealing with cash taken on the ground floor has been iuA’ented. There is 
a basement mezzanine, in Avhich clerks deal with the ca>h from the ground floor, thus ^aAmg time and 
space on the principal floor. It is open to question if the advantages compensate for spoiling the 
])asement by the loss of height necessary for the mezzanine ; but as the public do not go beloAv the 
ground floor, it gives some opportunity for this kind of experiment. 

Messrs. Starrett A Yan Yleck have aLo designed a very fine store at Toledo for Me:>srs. Lasalle A: 
Koch. This is a later Avork than Lord A Taylor's, and in some ropectb more satisfactoiw. The A'eiw 
graceful treatment of the shop fronts aaTII strike you as a mobt attractive solution of the , problem, 
although not so bgical in treatment as tliobe in the Ncav York store. 

The bame frebiiness and lightness of touch pervade this building, which gives a new impetus to 
>store design. You will ]iOtice the ghibS fronts project betA\een the columns to meet business require- 
ments Avitfiout any saciifice of effect. 


M e have heard far too much in this country of the coniiicting intercbts of the recjuirements of a 
modern shop front and the architecture of the building of Avhich it forms a part. I see no difliciiltv 
in an honest -olution of the pi’oblein that shall sati-fy every reasonable demand— and Messrs. Lasalle A 
Koch s Toledo budding shows one excellent Avay of doing it. Architecture Avill cease to be a national 
art the moment it fails to express national life, or to meet all the requirements of tht‘ age we live 
in with imagination and skill. Iresh problems, Avhether constructional or a'sthetic, nMJuire fresh 
thought, and if Ave cannot find this for every emergency Ave bhall fail in the service we dedre to oive. 

The vieAV of the interior shows the bank of lifts in the usual long line, which is impressiAm to see but 
less satibfactory m use. Notice should b(^ taken of the ck^ar glass to the iq)per portions, allow 
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a view of the entire shopping floor to he obtained. Also the rubber mats in front of the hft cages. I 
do not understand why people should slip up when stepping out of a lift, but I am told they do so, and 
thereby have occasioned claims for broken hmbs against the owners of the store. Hence the mats. 

Abercrombie Fitch A Co.'s Building, Xew ITork, also by Messrs. Starrett & Van Meek, is an 
example of the extreme severity with which many of the ,new buildings are designed. But even in 
this severely practical building the fenestration of the shop fronts has received that necessary degree 
of consideration which makes it worthy of notice. Internally the ceihngs are somewhat over- 
elaborated, and, I think, compete far too much with the goods for sale. 

Gattle A Co.'s Stores, by the same architects, show an admirable httle front in strongly veined 
black marble. You will notice the dehcacy of the bronze work and the hghtness of touch in the whole 
thing. An interior of some magnificence is produced by the skilful use of mirrors and marble and a 
beautifully coloured plaster ceiling. 

The Godfrey Building, Xew York, designed by A. L. Harman, presents some original features. The 
concentration of the architectural interest in the three lowest storeys is eminently reasonable. The 
lower portion only being for display (one of the principal objects for which the building is erected), it is 
made the most important part of the design. A^ou wiU notice that the glass windows are kept flush 
with the stone face, thereby overcoming the effect which vrould otherwise be produced of the building 
standing on legs. 

The premises of Messrs. Black, Starr A Frost, in Yew York, are of imusual interest, as we should 
expect from Mr. Thomas Hastings, the architect. The sculptured frieze over the shop windows is 
beautifully executed and could be made to teU the romance of commerce as weU as making fine 
decoration. 

The Hardman Peck building, designed by Harry Allen Jacobs, is one of the best of the smaller 
street fronts and is more on the scale of our average opportunity in London. 

The Huber building, by J.H. rriedlander,is another admirable example of the smaller buildings on 
Fifth Avenue, Yew York, I think the red-tiled roof is not so suitable for a city as the parapet wall 
treatment, but several designs on these lines have lately been carzied out in Fifth Avenue. 

The building for Messrs. Kirkpatidck A Co., by Berlinger A Moscowitz, is one of the many 
beautifully executed shop fronts in Fifth Avenue. The bronze work is perfect, and this is a good 
example of the prolific use of this material which makes the street so interesting to an architect. 

The new branch office of the Gas Corporation of Yew York, situated in o7th Street, is somewhat 
outside my subject, but the design is so admirable and so recent that I have included it purely on archi- 
tectural grounds. The architects are Warren A Wetmore. 

There is a small store of miusual interest in Washington designed by Appleton P. Clark. You will 
appreciate the great refinement and beautiful scale of this building, which illustrates the skill that is 
lavished upon the smallest proposition in America, a point which we do not always appreciate in this 
country. 

My last slide is a door^vay between shops giving access to offices over— a problem that has to be 
faced very frequently in buildings for different occupations. Mr. Charles L. Platt has produced a fine 
doorway without competing with the shops on either side. My only regret is that this architect, 
famous for his country houses, has not yet produced more connnercial buildings, which could not fail to 
be interesting from his hand. 

There are many well-known stores in America to which no reference has been made, but the 
selection I ha^ e put before } ou is typical of the best in the country. The great developments that 
have been made in the course of a few years are the direct result of the attention given to the problem 
by such architects as McKim, Mead A White, D. H. Burnham, and others who have followed in 
their footsteps. The ablest men in America have given their best to the advancement of this 
subject, vith the result that Fifth A\enue is probably the finest shopping street in the world. 
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They have in America two things which together enable them to produce the finest modem 
buildings. The first thing is the immense appreciation of fine architecture by all classes of the 
public. The second thing is that the business man in America considers his building his best invest- 
ment — not a tax on his capital— and his one idea is how to make it fine in every respect. 

The immense amount of activity in this form of building in London is the measure of our oppor- 
tunity ; and I have no fear of the result if the problems are approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects, and their clients, have brought to bear upon them. 
I am not unconscious of the handicap we work imder in London, the queemess of some of our 
building sites, the mysteries of the law of light and air, and, most of all, the utterly out-of-date 
Building Acts, which, although ably administered, do more than anything else to destroy imaginative 
work ; but still the opportunity remains for a great occasion to be greatly met. 

When one thinks of the splendours contained beliind the walls of our great shops — the products 
of every country in the world — would it not be well to ask if the buildings which house all this magnifi- 
cence are really expressing their purpo^-e adequately ’? Is our new Eegent Street going to be the finest 
shopping street in the world, or will it suffer by comparison with Paris or Xew York *? This is a 
matter at our very doors at the present time, and the solution is in the making. Gentlemen, it is in 
your hands, and it requires all the imagination, all the skill, and all the courage that you can bring to 
bear upon it. 

I gratefully acknowledge the very kind help given to me by American architects. Mr. White, of 
Graham, Anderson. Probst & Mliite : Mr. Van Vleck, of^Starrett & Van Yleck ; Mr. Eobert Kohn, and 
Mr. William Emerson, who have lent me plans and photographs. I would particularly mention Mr. 
W. C. Haddock, building superintendent of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, who gave me a great deal of 
information. Also all the business heads of the great stores who made me welcome and gave me their 
time ungrudgingly, and Mr. Selfridge, who has very kindly lent me some of the slides for this paper, 
for which I have to thank him. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank this Institutejor the honour they have done to me in awarding to 
me the Godvdn Bursary, which has been of great assistance in my study of this subject. 



iNTEBrOR—XHE GORH.\M BUIEDING. XEW YoRK. 
(McKim, Mead & White, Architects). 
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DISCUSSION ON THE EOEEGOING PAPEB. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in tlie Chair. 


Mr. GORDOX SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his very appreciative thanks to Mr. Hall for his 
most interesting exposition of the large stores of 
America. It was true, as Mr. Hall had said, that the 
man of business in America desire'd a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was doing. His 
own feeling was that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which was not the pride of 
those who were conducting it. To the man of busi- 
ness in America architecture had become as necessary 
as light itself. While he could not quite agree with 
Mr. Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growing to learn what 
architecture is. When he was Ihfing in Chicago, a 
long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 
Exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America. 
The late Mr. D. H. Burnham and his partner, Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and gave 
each one a building to execute. The result was a 
wonderful collection of beautiful buildings, con- 
structed of a material called staff, '* which was not 
of a lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 
nature and put up only for effect. The effect, how- 
ever, was very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago public. During 
the last twenty years people in America had come to 
recognise that a fine building was an almost necessary 
accompaniment to a fine business, and they had 
learned to appreciate really good architecture. Archi- 
tects themselves took a very strong position there, 
controlling and dictating public opinion on these 
matters. He would like to see in the business centres 
of London as beautiful buildings as there were any- 
where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs. Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beautiful building. He 
also congratulated them on the architects they had 
selected.* 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F.], Surveyor to the Crown 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 
following remarks : I would like to give you a few 
views based upon my experience of the requirements 
of these stores and trade buildings in London, and 
I trust some practical steps towards their improve- 
ment may be taken by this Institute, as this is 
very desirable and it cannot be adequately done by 
individuals. There exist unnecessary restrictions 
upon London trade buildings imposed by the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the like of 
which are quite unknown in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of Britain. LTntil some 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 

♦ Mr. An->ten Hall U architect of the building referred to jomtlv with 
Messrs. T. P. and E. S. Clarkson. 


architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 
of trade buildings such good results as exist in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign cities. It was 
about twelve years ago that I ventured to fight single- 
handed the then London Building Act limitation of 
250,000 cubic feet for one comjiartment enclosed by 
party walls. After eighteen months' campaign, and 
with the assistance and sympathy of Mr. W. E. Riley, 
who has done a great deal of good work for London's 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not contem- 
plated by the 1891 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the limitation of 250,000 cubic 
feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then waived that restric- 
tion, but soon after established, with the approval of 
Parliament, altered powers by which present-da v 
trade buildings are dominated. One limitation im- 
posed is a stipulation that with the largest cubic 
capacity now allowed (which, however, is to-day too 
small for modern trading requirements) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet above the 
ground level. There seems to me to be no logical 
reason why such a limited height is necessary, having 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allows 
a height of SO feet. That limitation is, in my opinion, 
very detrimental to the trade carried on in these 
buildings. It also hampers and injures architectural 
design, whereby the buildings cannot compete satis- 
factorily with foreign buildings. This unfortunate 
stipulation is. I understand, required bv the Fire 
Brigade, but it is most incomprehensible to me, and I 
think it should be abolished. Buildings in other parts 
of this country, in America, France, and other 
countries, have no such restriction to contend with, 
and there is surely no serious risk of fire in London, in 
these days of fire-resisting construction and sprink- 
lers. I think, moreover, that some time ago the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade announced their ability "to throw a 
jet of water at least 150 feet high. Although I a<iree 
that beautiful buildings such as those in America need 
no title displayed externally, I doubt whether we shall 
e\ er arrive at the time when British tradesmen 
generally will not require at least their names on the 
exterior of their buildings. I think, however, that 
architects might design adequate spaces for such 
advertisements and not leave the tradesmen to put 
their names in unsuitable places on the elevations. 
I suggest that this Institute might try and induce the 
authorities to restrict blatant advertisements, many 
of vhich affixed to our buildings so ruthlessly offend 
us all. I suggest that some approval for these should 
be made compulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
increased heavily as the size of the advertisement is 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feet to the 
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top floor level were removed and the cubic capacity 
limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 
improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings could be designed, the public 
would be better served by improved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an easy task, and I 
venture to think that the dividends would not be 
diminished. Even if they were to be slightly reduced, 

I think that our merchant princes might be invited by 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
quentiv in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. I think that the scale of modern 
London buildings might be better served by designs 
on the lines of Le Printemps and Lafayette drapery 
buildings in Paris rather than upon the lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, where arti- 
ficial light is necessitated during the day. The whole 
subject is, however, dominated by the question of 
finance. Unless good architects in this country are 
})reparedto study the problem of finance more deeply, 
and unless this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this 2>aramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities as depicted by these commercial buildings vcill 
be assuredlv carried out to a large extent by other and 
less capable hands. AVe may thus arrive at a lament- 
able finale, of which some approaching visions are to 
be met in every street to-day. There is, I think, 
scope for a better service of lifts in English buildings, 
whereby the American system of express lifts might 
with advantage be gen^^rally adopted. The generous 
height of the storeys in AVanamaker s building are 
practically imjiossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor level instead of 80 feet as allowed by the 
Building Acts for other buildings. AA ith regard to 
the connection of buildings by tunnels under the 
streets in America, this is a point where our municipal 
authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borough 
Uouncils in London do allow them and some do not. 
Thus we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not. Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequently essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do no 
harm to anybody. The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various essential fittings, including lifts, sprinklers, 
and pneumatic cash tubes, also shoots, trans])orters 
and turn-tables for conveying and sorting parcels. I 
am glad Air. Hall remarked upon *Ahe skill that is 
lavished u}>on the smalh'st pro])osition in America, 
a point which we do not always a])preciate in this 
country. I fully agree with that statement, as I find 
it difficult to get some architects with whom I con- 
sult, to apjireciate the dominating influences of small 


and essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their designs. Air. Hall says that " Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.’’ 
That is doubtless to a large extent due to the archi- 
tectural designs of good architects, a result not yet 
fully appreciated by the public in this country. Air. 
Hall also says he has no fear of the result here if the 
problems be approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects have brought 
to bear upon them.’’ This, gentlemen, is the problem 
for each individual architect who is entrusted vdth 
such work, for which, I think, he should be fully 
equipped on the lines of the American system. Air. 
Hall further asks : "Is our Regent Street going to 
be the finest street in Europe ? ” I endorse his 
reply, namely, " Gentlemen, it is in your hands.” It 
is, I think, common knowledge that each building 
owner in that street has the right to employ his own 
architect subject to compliance with certain reasonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 
between return streets to have one harmonious design. 
This is the same principle that was cariied out a 
century ago by one of my predecessors, John Nash, 
who did not, as is generally supposed, design all the 
blocks, all of which differ in design. The architects 
required for this work to-day should be fitted for the 
services required of them by the public, and it re- 
mains with you, gentlemen, in some sufficient wav to 
show to the public your ability to guide and advise 
them in large and small points and in wavs which, in 
the first instance, in my opinion, this Institute only 
can satisfactorily accomplish. 

Air. R. AIILLBOURNE (of Alessrs. John Barker A 
Co.), speaking at the invitation of the President, said 
that he had frecjuently to approach public bodies, par- 
ticular! v the London Count v Council, about building 
plan^. and he had always found that the final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief ! 
That, he thought, was altogether wrong. The high 
buildings in America must have had much more diffi- 
cult problems to face in regard to fire escapes : surely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
as they have in America. It was absolutely essential 
in these times for shopkeepers to have large open 
spaces in which to display their goods. It was the only 
way they could compete with Paris. New A^ork and 
other great cities. Fine wdndow displays and large 
open showrooms were indispensable. He was sure 
that, unless much higher buildings were permit t«?d in 
London, we should fall right behind the times. 

Air. AHNCENT HARRIS [F.] said that the Institute 
were to he congratulated on havinu elected Air. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursarv, for he had given them a 
Paper which would be a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion for those who were interested in this class of work. 
America had contributed two essentially modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store building 
and the modern office building, and those buildings 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 
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DISCUSSION ON THE EOEEGOING PAPEE. 

^Ir. John W. Simpson, President, in the Ciuiir. 


Mr. GORDON SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his very appreciative thanks to Mr. Hall for his 
most interesting exposition of the large stores of 
America. It was true, as Mr. Hall had said, that the 
man of business in America desired a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was doing. His 
own feeling w’-as that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which Avas not the pride of 
those who were conducting it. To the man of busi- 
ness in America architecture had become as necessary 
as light itself. While he could not quite agree with 
Mr. Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growdng to learn what 
architecture is. M hen he was living in Chicago, a 
long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 
Exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America. 
The late Mr. D. H. Burnham and his partner, Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and gave 
each one a building to execute. The result was a 
wonderfid collection of beautiful buildings, con- 
structed of a material called ’* staff, “ w'hich \va 3 not 
of a lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 
nature and put up only for efiect. The effect, how- 
ever, ^vas very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago public. During 
the last twenty years people in America had come to 
recognise that a fine building was an almost necessary 
accompaniment to a fine business, and thev had 
learned to appreciate really good architecture. Archi- 
tects themselves took a very strong position there, 
controlling and dictating public opinion on these 
matters. He w'ould like to see in the business centres 
of London as beautiful buildings as there Tvere any- 
where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs. Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beautiful building. He 
also congratulated them on the architects thev had 
selected.'^ 

Mr. JOHN MLRRAA [F.], Surveyor to the Crow n 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 
following remarks : I would like to uive vou a few' 
view's based upon my experience of the requirements 
of these stores and trade buildings in Loin Ion, and 
I trust some practical steps tow'ards their improve- 
ment may be taken by tliis Institute, as this is 
very desirable and it cannot be adequately done by 
individuals. There exist unnecessary restrictions 
upon London trade buildings imposed bv the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the like of 
w'hich are quite unknowui in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of Britain. Until some 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 

,, * arcliltect of the building rpterreci to jointiv with 

I. P. and E . S. Clark-on. 


architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 
of trade buildings such good results as exist in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign cities. It w'as 
about twelve years ago that I ventured to fight single- 
handed the then London Building Act limitation of 
250.000 cubic feet for one compartment encloseil by 
party w'alls. After eighteen months' campaign, aiul 
w'ith the assistance and sympathy of Mr. W. E. Rilrv. 
w'ho has done a great deal of good work for London's 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not contem- 
plated by the 1894 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the limitation of 250,000 cubic- 
feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then w'aived that restric- 
tion. but soon after established, with the a])proval of 
Parliament, altered pow'ers bv which present-da v 
trade buildings are dominated. One limitation im- 
posed is a stipulation that with the largest cnbic 
capiaeity now' allow*ed (which, however, i> to-dav too 
small for modern trading requirements) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet above the 
ground level. There seems to me to be no logical 
reason why such a limited height is necessary, having 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allow's 
a height of SO feet. That limitation is, in mv opinion, 
very detrimental to the trade carried on in these 
buildings. It also hampers and injures architectural 
design, w'hereby the buildings cannot compete satis- 
factorily with foreign buildings. This unfortunate 
stipulation is. I understand, required bv the Fire 
Brigade, but it is most incoiiqirehensible to me, and I 
think it should be abolished. Buildings in other parts 
of this country, in America. France, and other 
coiintiies, have no such restriction to contend with, 
and there is surely no serious risk of fire in London, in 
tlucse days of fire-re>isting <-onstruetion and s[>rink- 
lers. I think, moreover, that some time ago the Lou- 
don hire Brigade amiounct-d their ability to throw a 
jet of w'ater at least 1.50 feet high. Although I agree 
that beautiful buildings such as those in America nerd 
no tith* dis])layed externally, I doubt whether w'e shall 
ever arrive at the time w'hen British tradeMiieii 
geiieially will not require at least their names c'ni tlie 
exterior of their buildings. I think, however, that 
arehiteyts might design adequate spaces for sin-h 
ad\ eiti^ements and not leave tlie tradesmen to ]>ut 
their names in unsuitable places on the elevatioiK. 
I sugge'^t that this ^n^titute might try and induce the 
authonties to restrict blatant advertisements, manv 
of which aflixed to our buildings so ruthlessly oflend 
us all. r suggest that some approval for those sliould 
be made compulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
im u ased heavily as the size of the advertisement L 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feet to the 
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top floor level were removed and the cubic capacity 
limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 
improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings could be designed, the public 
would be better served by im])roved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an easy task, and I 
venture to think that the dividends would not be 
diminished. Even if they were to be slightly reduced, 
I think that our uu^rchant princes might be invited bv 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
quently in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. I think that the scale of modern 
London buildings might be better served by designs 
on the lines of Le Printemp'^ and Lafayette drapery 
buildings in Paris ratliei* than upon the lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, where arti- 
ficial light is necessitated during the day. The whole 
subject is, however, dominated bv the question of 
finance. Unless good architects in this country are 
prepared to study the problem of finance moiv deeply, 
and unless this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this paramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities as depicted by these commercial buildings will 
be assuredly carried out to a large extent by other and 
less capable hands. We may thus arrive at a lament- 
able finale, of which some ajiproaching visions are to 
be met in every street to-day. There is, I think, 
scope for a better service of lifts in English buildings, 
whereby the American sy>tem of express lifts might 
with advantage be geneially adopted. The generous 
height of the storeys in Wana maker's building are 
practically impossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor level instead of 80 feet a^ allowed by the 
Building Acts for other buildings. With regard to 
the connection of buildings by tunnels under the 
streets in America, this is a point where our municipal 
authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borough 
Ibuncils in London do allow them and some do not. 
Thus we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not. Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequently essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do no 
harm to anvbodv. The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various essential fittings, induding lifts, sprinklers, 
and pneumatic cash tubes, also shoots, transporters 
and turn-tables for conveying and sorting parcels. I 
am glad Mr. Hall remarked upon ’‘the skill that is 
lavished upon the smallest ])roposition in America," 
a point which we do not always appreciate in this 
country. I fully agree with that statement, as I find 
it difticult to get some architects with whom I con- 
sult, to appreciate the dominating influences of small 


and essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their designs. Mr. Hall says that ” Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.*’ 
That is doubtless to a large extent due to the archi- 
tectural designs of good architects, a result not vet 
fully appreciated by the public in this countrv. Mr. 
Hall also says he has no fear of the result here if the 
problems be approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects have broimht 
to bear upon them." This, gentlemen, is the problem 
for each individual architect who is entrusted with 
such work, for which, I think, he should be fully 
equipped on the lines of the American system. Mr, 
Hall further asks : " Is our Regent Street going to 
be the finest street in Europe I endorse his 
reply, namely, “ Gentlemen, it is in your hands." It 
is, I think, common knowledge that each building 
owner in that street has the right to em])loy his own 
architect subject to compliance with certain reasonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 
between return streets to have one harmonious design. 
This is the same principle that was carried out a 
century ago by one of my predecessors, John Xash, 
who did not, as is generally supposed, design all the 
blocks, all of which differ in de.sign. The architects 
required for this work to-day should be fitted for the 
services required of them by the public, and it re- 
mains with you, gentlemen, in some sufficient wav to 
show to the public your ability to guide and adcdse 
them in large and small points and in ways which, in 
the first instance, in my opinion, this Institute onlv 
can satisfactorily accomplish. 

^Ir. R. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker A 
Co.). s[)eaking at the invitation of the President, said 
that he had frequently to approach public bodies, par- 
ticularly the London County Cbuncil, about building 
plans, and he had always found that tlie final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief ! 
That, he thought, was altogether wrong. The high 
buildings in America must have had much more diffi- 
cult problems to face in regard to fire escapes : surely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
as they have in America. It was absolutely essential 
in these times for shopkeepers to have large open 
spaces in which to display their goods. It was the onlv 
way they could compete with Paris, Xew York and 
other great cities. Fine window displavs and large 
open showrooms were indisjiensable. He was sure 
that, unless much higher buildings were permitted in 
London, we should fall ri^ht behind the times, 

:\Ir. VIXCEXT HARRI8 [F,] said that the Institute 
were to be congratulated on haviim elected Mr. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursary, for he had given them a 
Paper which would be a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion for those who were interested in this class of work. 
America had contributed two essentiallv modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store building 
and the modern office building, and those buildings 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 

3Ir. John W. Simpson, President, in tlie Chair. 


Mr. GOEDON SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his very appreciative thanks to Mr. Hall for his 
most interesting exposition of the large stores of 
America. It was true, as Mr. Hall had said, that the 
man of business in America desired a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was doing. His 
own feeling was that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which was not the pride of 
those who were conducting it. To the man of busi- 
ness in America architecture had become as necessary 
as light itself. AVhile he could not quite agree with 
3Ir. Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growing to learn what 
architecture is. When he was living in Chicago, a 
long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 
Exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America. 
The late Mr. D. H. Burnham and his j)artner. Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and gave 
each one a building to execute. The result was a 
wonderful collection of beautiful buildings, con- 
structed of a material called “ stafi," which was not 
of a lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 
nature and put up only for efiect. The efiect, hoAv- 
ever, was very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago public. During 
the last twenty years people in America had come to 
recognise that a fine building was an almost necessary 
accompaniment to a fine business, and they had 
learned to appreciate really good architecture. Archi- 
tects themseHes took a very strong position there, 
controlling and dictating public opinion on these 
matters. He would like to see in the business centres 
of London as beautiful buildings as there were any- 
where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs. Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beautiful building. He 
also congratulated them on the architects they had 
selected.* 

Mr. JOHN ML^RRAY [E.], Surveyor to the Crown 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 
following remarks : I would like to give you a few 
views based upon my experience of the requirements 
of these stores and trade buildings in London, and 
I trust some practical steps towards their improve- 
ment may be taken by this Institute, as this is 
very desirable and it cannot be adequately done by 
individuals. There exist unnecessary restrictions 
upon London trade buildings imposed by the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the like of 
which are quite unknown in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of Britain. Fntil some 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 

* Mr. AU'-ten Hall U architect of the building rt^'terred to jointlv with 
Messrs. T. P. and E. S. Clarkson. 


architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 
of trade buildings such good results as exist in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign cities. It Avas 
about tweh'e years ago that I A'entured to fight single- 
handed the then London Building Act limitation of 
250.000 cubic feet for one compartment enclosed by 
party Avails. After eighteen months' campaign, and 
with the assistance and sympathy of Mr. AV. E. Riley, 
aaJio has done a great deal of good work for London’s 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not contem- 
plated by the 1891 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the limitation of 250,000 cubic 
feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then AvaHed that restric- 
tion, but soon after established, AA'ith the appro A^al of 
Parliament, altered poAA'ers by which present-day 
trade buildings are dominated. One limitation im- 
posed is a stipulation that with the largest cubic 
capacity now allowed (which, howcA^er, is to-day too 
small for modern trading requirements) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet aboA'e the 
ground leA^el. There seems to me to be no logical 
reason AA’hy such a limited height is necessary, haA'ing 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allows 
a height of 80 feet. That limitation is, in my opinion, 
A^ery detrimental to the trade carried on in these 
buildings. It also hampers and injures architectural 
design, whereby the buildings cannot compete satis- 
factorily with foreign buildings. This unfortunate 
stipulation is, I understand, required by the Fire 
Brigade, but it is most incomprehensible to me, and I 
think it should be abolished. Buildings in other parts 
of this country, in America, France, and other 
countries. haA^e no such restriction to contend with, 
and there is surely no serious risk of fire in London, in 
these days of fire-resisting construction and sprink- 
lers. I think, moreoA'er, that some time ago the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade announced their ability to throw a 
jet of AA'ater at least 150 feet high. Although I amve 
that beautiful buildings such as those in America need 
no title displayed externally, I doubt whether Ave shall 
ever arrive at the time Avhen British tradesmen 
generally Avill not require at least their names on the 
exterior of their buildings. I think, lioweA'er. that 
architects might design adequate spaces for such 
adA'ertisements and not leaA^e the tradesmen to put 
their names in unsuitable places on the eleA^ations. 
I suggest that this Institute might try and induce the 
authorities to restrict blatant adA’'ertist‘ments, maiiA' 
of Avhich affixed to our buildings so riithles.sly offend 
us all. I suggest that some approA’al for these should 
be made compulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
increased heaAuly as the size of the advertisement is 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feet to the 
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top floor level were removed and the cubic capacity 
limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 
improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings could be designed, the public 
would be better served by improved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an easy task, and I 
venture to think that the dividends would not be 
diminished. Even if they weiv to be slightlv reduced, 
I think that our merchant princes might be invited by 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
C[uently in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. I think that the scale of modern 
London buildings might be better served by designs 
on the lines of Le Printemps and Lafayette drapery 
buildings in Paris rather than upon the lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, Avhere arti- 
ficial light is necessitated during the day. The whole 
subject is, however, dominated by the question of 
finance. Unless good architects in this country are 
prepared to study the problem of finance more deeply, 
and unless this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this paramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities as depicted by these commercial buildings will 
be assuredly carried out to a large extent by other and 
less capable hands. AVe may thus arrive at a lament- 
able finale, of which some approaching visions are to 
be met in every street to-day. There is, I think, 
scope for a better service of lifts in English buildings, 
whereby the American system of express lifts might 
with advantage be generally adopted. The generous 
height of the storeys in Wana maker's building are 
practically impossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor level instead of 80 feet as allowed by the 
Building Acts for other buildings. With regard to 
the connection of buildings by tunnels under the 
streets in America, this is a point where our municipal 
authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borough 
Councils in London do allow them and some do not. 
Thus we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not. Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequent Iv essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do no 
harm to anybody. The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various essential fittings, including lifts, sprinklers, 
and pneumatic cash tubes, also shoots, transporters 
and turn-tables for conveying and sorting ])a reels. I 
am glad Mr. Hall remarked upon the skill that i^ 
lavished upon the smallest jwoposition in America," 
a point which wo do not always appreciate in this 
country. I fully agree with that statement, as I find 
it difficult to get some architects with whom I con- 
sult, to appreciate the dominating influences of small 


and essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their designs. Mr. Hall says that Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.” 
That is doubtless to a large extent due to the archi- 
tectural designs of good architects, a result not yet 
fully appreciated by the public in this country. Mr. 
Hall also says he has no fear of the result here if the 
problems be approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects have brought 
to bear upon them.” This, gentlemen, is the ]>roblem 
for each individual architect who is entrusted with 
such work, for which, I think, he should be fully 
equipped on the lines of the American system. Mr. 
Hall further asks : “ Is our Begent Street going to 
be the finest street in Europe ? ” I endorse his 
reply, namely, “ Gentlemen, it is in your hands.” It 
is, I think, common knowledge that each building 
owner in that street has the right to employ his own 
architect subject to compliance with certain reasonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 
between return streets to have one harmonious design. 
This is the same principle that was carried out a 
century ago by one of my predecessors, John Nash, 
who did not, as is generally supposed, design all the 
blocks, all of which differ in design. The architects 
required for this work to-day should be fitted for the 
ser^fices required of them by the public, and it re- 
mains with you, gentlemen, in some sufficient way to 
show to the public your ability to guide and advise 
them in large and small points and in ways which, in 
the first instance, in my opinion, this Institute only 
can satisfactorily accom])lish. 

Mr. R. MILLBOL RXE (of 3Iessrs. John Barker A 
Go.), sp^niking at the iimtntion of the President, said 
that he had frequently to approach public bodies, par- 
ticularly the London County Council, about building 
plans, and he had always found that the final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief ! 
That, he thought, was altogether wrong. The high 
buildings in America must have had much more diffi- 
cult problems to face in regard to fire esca 2 )es : surely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
as they have in America. It was absolutely essential 
in these times for shopkeepers to have large open 
spaces in which to display their goods. It was the onlv 
way they could compete with Paris, Xew York and 
other great cities. Fine window displavs and large 
open showrooms were indispensable. He was sure 
that, unless much higher buildings Avere permitted in 
London, we should fall right behind the times. 

Mr, ^ IXCEXT HARRIS [E.] said that the Institute 
were to be congratulated cm having elected Mr. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursary, for he had given them a 
Paper which would be a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion for those cvlio were interested in this class of work. 
America had contributed two essentiallv modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store building 
and the modern office building, and those buildings 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 
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characteristic American thoroughness. When he first 
went into an American store what struck him most was 
the sense of fitness which pervaded everything — all the 
goods were displayed to the finest advantage, and he 
could not help thinking that this must have an educa- 
tive effect upon the people who used these stores, for 
the lessons they learned there would be applied in 
their own homes. It had been stated that the Ameri- 
can people took a great interest in architecture. But 
it was more than an interest with them : they looked 
upon it as an essential part of their education. 
Americans were not troubled as we are in the laying 
out of buildings ; they had no Ancient Lights " 
problem to vex them. How that marred and muti- 
lated a building we had plenty of illustrations to show 
in London, It we tackle the subject of commercial 
buildings in the same spirit and vdth the same enthu- 
siasm as were displayed by American architects we 
should find there would be a revolution of values for 
this kind of work, and architects would reap the 
benefit of it. 

Hr. H. J. CLARKE (Messrs. Selfridge's) said it had 
been his pleasure to visit America on two occasions, 
with the object of seeing their wonderful stores. AVhat 
had impressed him most was the simplicity in the 
treatment of the interiors of these buildings, the free- 
dom of motion, the absence of hindrances, and the 
open spaces which all were aiming at here. A building 
may be a lovely building, but facilities for designing 
their departments was what they were out for, and if 
they could not adequately plan their departments to 
give service, then the design would fail. Another 
feature which impressed him in America was the 
architect's general treatment of exteriors. At first he 
wondered how the architectural treatment would deal 
with the great heights, but the examples Mr. Hall had 
thrown on the screen showed how very ably the diffi- 
culty had been met. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F,] said he endorsed very 
strongly Mr. Murray's remarks as to the restrictions 
we are subjected to by the Building Act. They are 
antiquated, and spoil any possibility of imaginative 
planning when a large area is being dealt with. He 
was associated with a building whose area was about 
two acres in extent, and the difficulties they had had 
in planning by reason of the restrictions of the 
Building Act had been very great. They quite pre- 
vented the large open areas which were such a 
feature in the large American stores. He started 
designing the building witli spacious areas, but had to 
restrict them. He noticed that the American stores, 
as a rule, were very plain externally. No doubt that 
was desirable ; their vast ness prevented their being 
given an ordinary Renaissance treatment. In London, 
however, where heights were restricted, the archi- 
tect had freer scope for the beautification of his 
buildings. A feature of the building in which he 
was concerned was an attic storey, of about 110 


feet in length, of life-size sculpture, which he hoped 
would be an attractive featiue in Regent Street. 
It would at all events give a good sculptor an oppor- 
tunity of impressing his art on the London public. 
He hoped that when Regent Street was finished 
it would be found to compete successfully with the 
American streets. Unfortunately, they were handi- 
capped by having to pay three times as much as 
they would have paid a few years ago when the large 
American buildings were erected. 

Sir HENRY TANNER, L.B., I.S.O. [E.].' said he 
quite agreed with what had been said as to the limita- 
tions their buildings were subjected to in London. 
Restrictions which made them keep under 60 feet in 
height for the top storey seemed a monstrous thin^, 
especially in Regent Street, where, he believed, the 
Quadrant was to run up to 80 feet, and 100 feet to the 
roof. This meant -10 feet to be left practically open, 
and there was the great expense of carrying up the 
building to such a height when no use could be made 
of it. Lffiless the Crown or the tenants could get the 
regulations relaxed they would be handicapped far 
more largely than by the extra expense caused by the 
rise in prices. With regard to i>lanning, the difiereiices 
were considerable as to where the lifts should be. In 
the case of all American stores, apparently, the lilts 
were placed away from the doors, while in London the 
tendency was to have them near the doors, so that 
purchasers who only wanted to go upstairs need not 
trample over the premises more than was necessarv. 
The differences between the American and the British 
practice seemed to be in the area and in the lights. 
He should have thought that, generallv, 27 feet^ and 

21 feet were exaggerated heights for store-rooms. 
Here they varied from 16 or 17 feet to 23 feet, which 
he thought was enough, no matter what the size of 
the store. The width between the columns — viz.. 

22 feet~seemed rather small. He thought something 
nearer 30 feet would be better. 

Mr. J. J. J OA8S [E.] said he had never listened to a 
more interesting Paper. Mr. Hall's remarks concern- 
ing Wanamaker's store specially interested him, as he 
had attended the opening of that store as the late 
Mr. Burnham s guest. As an instance of the intense 
interest which the American public <lisplayed in 
architecture, the store was opened by the President of 
the Republic, and he was attended bv a bodyguard of 
a full battalion of L nited States troops, numbering 
over a thousand men. He thought we should have to 
wait a long time in this country before we had an 
opening on that scale. He could not too earnestly 
press on the meeting's attention Mr. Murray's remarks 
as to tlie nectcssity for an alteration in the London 
Building Act. There was no doubt that the future 
development of architecture in this country would be 
closely identified with the departmental store, prol)- 
abl\ for many years to come. Far more money 
would be spent in that direction than in any other. 
Til is country would produce as fine stores as any in 
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the world but fur these regulations. Xow, unless the 
highest floor was kept down to 60 feet, a store could not 
be built at all ; it was not a store we got, but a coii- 
ueries of small shops, which wei'e useless for business 
purposes. He hoped some foim of combined action 
would result from this or similar meetings. Personally, 
he thoiiglit that a matter of this sort was not so much 
in the hands of architects as in the hands ot traders 
themselves. Architects had very little influence in 
England * the public were not interested in architec- 
ture. and even those who ought to know better took 
very little interest in it. The flnancial aspect of the 
problem ought to be put forward distinctly by the men 
whi:» were going to erect these buildings : and he 
thought a determined eflort ought to be made, and 
without delay. He agreed with Sir Henry Tanner's 
lemark about Regent Street ; lie (the .speaker) had 
got something to do with one of the buildings there. 
The roof of this would go up to 100 feet : the top floor 
Would be 60 feet from the ground, and all the rest was 
wasted. This would be a tremendous handicap ; and 
if. in addition, they had to build cross walls with fire- 
levisting doors, the useless expense carried by such a 
building would be very great indeed. With regard to 
those cross walls and steel rolling bhutters. he noticed 
in WertheimeEs great store in Berlin directly under- 
neath some of the 0 }>enings large countem on wheels, 
so that it was impossible for the shutters to come down 
at all. On enquiring the reason, tliey said : ” We 
wheel these away vclien the inspector is coming along, 
and replace them when he leaves 1 " Such evasions 
are impossible here. 

Mr. ROBT. ATKIXSOX [E.] said he had been over 
to America, and had formed the view that the extra- 
ordinary efficiency of American architects wa.s due to 
their personal education ; also that a great part of the 
success of these buildings was due to the engineer. 
The engineer, both structural and mechanical, played 
a large part in the planning of these buildings, though 
he got practically no credit for it. Also, he thought 
that managers of stores themselves must have much to 
do with the planning. What struck him most was the 
tremendous over-staffing of these stores. The stafls 
Stymied fiftv to a hundred per cent, more than in 
England. That was due, he was told, to two reasons 
— one is that the staffs shifted about a great deal more 
than here, and the other is that half the staff were 
very inefficient. About 50 per cent, of the building 
was devoted to staff, stock and packing rooms. In 
Chicago and Xew York one found a conglomeration of 
these stores in a very small area, and it did not seem 
that the business of any single store was any the worse 
for the competition. They seemed to do better, be- 
cause the packing of so many buildings together drew 
a tremendous concourse of people who would not come 
otherwise. There was another point which we neglect 
very much here — viz., the traffic aspect. The parking 
of the cars of the people blocked up the street so much 
that it was practically impossible to find room for a 


car in the busy time of the day. This agglomeration 
of shops, with their traffic, congests the streets in the 
neighbourhood to such an extent that there was no 
room for the street traffic. Some method must be 
found of parking these cars during business times. 
With regard to the lift question, in Chicago they were 
putting in escalators from floor to floor, not so much 
because they were really useful, but because a lift 
from one floor to the next was a luxury, and they were 
overcrowded and inadequate. So, to relieve the con- 
gestion, they were putting in escalators for the first 
five or six floors, so that for these the people did not 
need to touch the lifts at ail. Another point was in 
regard to shop fronts. These stores were so enormous 
and carried so many goods that it was impossible to 
show a quarter of the material, so the shop fronts were 
devoted to attractive displays which had no connec- 
tion with the trade in the interior. In Marshall Field's 
stores the shop front was laid out as Pompeian deco- 
ration ; even the grand piano was designed in Pom- 
peian fashion, and lay figures dressed in different cos- 
tumes were lounging about in the windows, which 
showed nothing of the goods they had in the store. The 
front seemed for the purpose of making a tremendous 
display, not so much to show the goods they had to 
sell ; they wanted the people indoors for that. 

The PRESIDEXT, in putting the vote, said that 
the idea that the height of buildings, or the regulations 
concerning them, should be fixed by the Fire Brigade 
was absurd. The duty of the Fire Brigade was to 
follow the building, not for the building to follow the 
Fire Brigade. The Building Act was admittedly out of 
date, and should long ago have been superseded. Mr. 
Murray properly pointed out that the blocks of build- 
ings in Regent Street were not designed wholly by 
Xash, but were built under Xash's superintendence ; 
and he would suggest that the Office of AVoods and 
Forests, of which Mr. Murray was a distinguished 
official, should help in every possible way towards the 
solution of commercial architecture ; and one po'nt 
which should have the Department's serious con- 
sideration was the idea of preparing elevations for 
buildings before they knew what the plans were. That 
procedure may have answered very well with Louis 
XIV. when he built the Place Veiiddme. He put up 
the front from Mansart's designs, and said, You can 
put an^Thing you like behind it.*' The owners did so. 
and very ingenious plans they produced. But under 
modern requirements of commercial trading such a 
proceeding was impossible. The plan was the import- 
ant thing, and the elevation must come out of and ex- 
press the plan. The President went on to express the 
Institute's appreciation of the attendance of their 
friends who were interested in the commercial side of 
this architecture. The Institute welcomed them not 
merely as a compliment, but for their serious contribu- 
tion to the solution of this great problem. It was im- 
portant that both commercial men and architects 
should take an interest in architecture, from different 
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points of view, but witii the same end ; other- 
wise they would never advance. To architects he 
would say that they should concentrate entirely 
on their clients’ requirements and design their 
buildings accordingly. They should put aside 
altogether any idea of building a monument to 
themselves — with the result that they had then to cut 
it about to satisfy the trader's needs. 

Mr. AUSTEX HALL, in expressing his acknowledg- 
ments for the vote, said that the preparation of the 
Paper and the study that produced it had been a con- 
tinuous pleasure. He thanked Mr. Self ridge extreme- 
ly for his interesting remarks. Few knew more about 
the subject than he, and as architects they owed him 
a great deal. He had taught them something in- 
spiring about the romance of commerce which should 
stimulate their imagination. He had also given them 
a new magnificence in their street architecture which 
they should appreciate more and more as time went 
on and the full ehect of his work in London was felt. 
He (the speaker) had delightful recollections of his 
visit to America, and had returned with a profound 
admiration for American architecture, which he 
thought was at this moment the finest in the world. 
With regard to the building restrictions which 
hampered them so severely, he thought the obvious 


outcome of the meeting should be to form a Committee 
to urge the reform of the London Building Act. A 
strong Committee should be formed to begin a regular, 
definite and successful campaign for the modification 
of this ridiculous Act which dated from 1894. The 
regulations were out of date even then, yet we in 1920 
were still governed by them. Millions of money were 
wasted because buildings were not built to fulfil their 
purpose economically and sensibly. AVith regard to 
the question of finance which Air. Alurray raised, he 
thought what the architect was personally responsible 
for was the production of something which would be a 
financial success. As regards height, ii was not only 
that they got more storeys in a building, but in Xew 
York they got magnificent entrance halls as well. One 
Bank he went into was 60 feet to the ceiling. Such a 
height could not be afforded in a low building. In 
America all the space was available up above ; they 
also got magnificent elevations, and vestibules of 
enormous height. As to the position of lifts, the 
theory in America was that people in walking through 
the building to get to the lift would see and be tempted 
to buy things which they had not intended to buy. 
A prominent architect in America had told him that 
the lifts should be away from the door, but not more 
than lO'i feet awav. 


UNIFICATION AXD REGISTRATION. 


Charter Committee’s Interim Report : Resolutions 
of the General Body. 

The Special General Aleeting summoned, in the 
terms of the notice-paper, “ for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the sanction of the General Body of Alembers for 
the Council's proposals as the first step towards the 
unification and registration of the profession,” was 
duly held on Alonday, 22nd Alarch. The President, 
Air. John W. Simpson, was in the Chaii^ supported by 
the A ice-Presidents, Hon. Secretary, and, with one or 
two exceptions, all the London Alembers of Council. 
There was a good attendance of ordinary members. 

The notice-paper stated that the Council had unani- 
mously adopted the following Report of the Charter 
Committee : — 

Interim Report of the Charter Committee. 

1 . In compliance the instructions of the Council the 
Chaiter Committee has examined and is now considering 
the question of iiniti cation and registration as it presents 
itself at the present time, together with the means which 
may best give ehect to the general desire of the profession. 

2 . In view of the time that has elapsed since the mandate 
of the Ceneral Body was given and the wider outlook now 
apparent, the Charter Committee recommends that the 
Council should summon a Special (Jeneral Aleeting at an 
early date with a view to obtaining sanction for the Council 
to prepare and present for the consideration of the pro- 
fession a more extended and comprehensive scheme than 
that covered by the Resolution of 1914. 

3. If this proposal is approved, the Committee suggest 
that the Council should, also with the sanction of the 
General Aleeting, appoint a Committee representative of 


tne wnojv proiession lo prepare siicri a senenu . 41^1 

cated above. This Committee should be coiiipt>sed of : 

A. Representatives of Potyallastitute of British Architects. 

B. „ Allied ;Societies in United Kingdom. 

,, ,, Architectural Association. 

D. ,, ,, Society of Architects. 

E. ,, ,, Official Architects' Association. 

E. ,, Architects' and Surveyors' Assist- 

ants’ Professional Union. 
Architects not belonging to any pro- 
fessional organisation. 

‘20lh F^hriiftry^ 1920 

The Resolutions to be brouglit before the meeting 
were printed on the notice-paper as follows : — 

1. “ That this General Aleeting of the Roval Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to prepare and present for the consideration 
of the profession a more extended and comprehensive 
scheme than that covei*ed by the Resolutions of 1914.” 

2. ” That this General Aleeting of the Roval Insti- 
tute of British Aichitects approves of the Councirs 
proposal to appoint a Committee representative of the 
whole profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi- 
cated in the report of the Charter Committee dated 
20th February, 1920.” 

The scheme referred to in Resolution Xo. 1 was 
debated, it should be mentioned, at several meetiims 
m 1914 [see JopR.VAt 1914, 17th Jam, 27th April 9fh 
Alav. 13th June, 25th July], and was finall v parsed as 
follows : — 

mLJin n.l.n.A. to constitute an.l 

maintain a Rcgisfer of i^ersuns who have {^hown • 

(O) In the tirst instance by the possession of certain 
quah heat ions (see Clause 3), 

(h) In the future, and after the first establishment of the 
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Register, by their having passed certain prescribed 
tests {see Clause 5), 

that they are qualitied for the practice of Architecture. 

Fellows of the R.I.B.A, elected by the Council hereafter 
under Clause '2 of the Supplemental Charter of 1909 to be 
admitted to the Register without having passed the “ pre- 
scribed tests. ' 

2. All persons so inscribed <>n the Register to have the 
right to call themselves “ Registered Architects," but only 
Corporate Members of the R.I.B.A. to have the right to call 
themselves " Chartered Architects." 

3. In the first instance there shall be inscribed on the 
Register : — 

The Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates of the 
R.I.B.A. 

(6) All such members of Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom as are engaged in the practice of Architec- 
ture and are recommended by the Councils of those 
Societies and ajiproved by the Council R.I.B.A. 

(c) Any person who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. that at the date of the 
granting of the Charter he had been for at least two 
years engaged as a principal in the hona fide practice 
of Architecture, or had served for ten years as pupil, 
apprentice, or assistant, or partly as one and partly 
as the other, to a person or pers^ms who at the date 
of the granting of the Charter is or are entitled to be 
enrolled on the Register and who shall be appioved 
hy the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

No applications for admis'^ions to the Register under 3 i6) 
and 3 w ) to be entertained after six months from the date 
of the grantinsr of the Charter, 

4. Every Architect on the Register must sign a form of 
declaration prescribed by the Council. 

5. The '■ prescribed tests shall be the Examinations 
qualifying for admission to membership of the R.I.B.A., 
and the fees payable for entering for such Examinations 
shall be identical with the fees payable by candidates for 
the R.I.B.A. Examinations. Candidates ^^ho have passed 
the Examinations shall be elisible for membership of the 
R.I.B.A. 

0. An annual registration fee shall be payable to the 
R.I.B.A. by all Architects on the Register. 

7. The Register to be administered by the Registration 
Board of the R.I.B.A., whose functions shall be limited to 
supervision of the Recister, to investiifation of complaints 
in regard to the professional conduct of any person on the 
Register, and to reporting to the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
on matters connected wuth the Register only. The Board s 
powers to be limited to reporting to the Council, by whom 
the required action will be taken. 

8. Representation on the Registration Board and for the 
specific purpt)ses only as defined in Clause 7 to be given to 
Licentiates and to Registered Architects not being Cor- 
porate Members or Licentiates. In all other regards the 
constitutional position of the Licentiates to remain as at 
present. 

9. The number of members of the Registration Board 
not to exceed 23, in the proportion of It) Fellows, 7 Asso- 
eiates. and <* Rejrijitered Architects, of whom at least 3 
should be Licentiates, until such date as the class of Licen- 
tiates shall have expired. 

10. The Council to consist of : — 

I President ( Fellow). v 

4 Vice-Presidents { Fellows). | 

1 Hon. Secretary (Fellow). 

5 Chairmen of Standing Com- - Ex officio 
mittees (Fellows). 

1 (’hairman of Board of Archi- 
tectural Education (Felb>w'). 

15 Ordinary Members (Fellows). 
lU Associate Members. 

2 Past Presidents (Fellows). 

1 Representative of the Architectural Association 
(Fellow or Associate). 


The President or other representative, being a 
Fellow’ of the R.I.B.A., of ever}’ Allied Society 
in the L'^nited Kingdom having not less than 50 
of its members on the Register (or such other 
number as the Council may from time to time 
determine). [Allied Societies having less than 
50 members on the Register to be represented 
oil the Council in rotation.] 

11. The R.I.B.A. to be enipow'ered to issue a scale of fees 
payable to Architects on the Register. 

12. The R.I.B.A. to have enlarged powers of holding 
property. 

13. The By-law* in regard to the Board of Architectural 
Education to be revised so as to confer upon certain Schools 
of Architecture the privilege of representation on the 
Board. 

At the final debate, on the ‘29th June 1914. the 
following Eesolution was passed : — ” That as the pro- 
posals have received the approval of members, the 
Solicitors to the Institute be instructed by the Council 
to prepare the necessary petition for submission to the 
Privy Council." This direction remained in abeyance 
owing to the war. 

Before formally opening the debate on the 22nd 
Jlarch the President said that it might be convenient 
to point out that the resolutions before the Meeting 
did not commit them to any definite scheme or policy, 
but merely provided the machinery for preparing and 
submitting one to the Institute. He reminded them 
that it was the business of a Special General Meeting 
to deal with the matters for which it was specifically 
convened — in eliect, to adopt, or to reject, the pro- 
posals on the agenda. Amendments, if any. must be 
constructive — that is. the thing proposed may be done 
in a dilierent way. but it was not in order to propose 
a different thing. He hoped the business might be got 
through quickly, as he was anxious to leave time for an 
informal discussion afterwards, at which members 
might make useful suggestions, which would be care- 
fully stenographed for the guidance of those concerned . 
The resolutions would be moved from the Chair, and 
he should ask an Associate, Mr. Horace Cubitt, to 
second the first resolution. Major Barnes, M.P.. who 
was to have seconded the second resolution was, he 
was sorry to say, detained by his duties in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. M aterhouse would second tliat 
resolution. 

Mr. SvnxEY Perks [F.]: If the resolutions be 
passed, will that mean that the Institute approves 
amalgamation with any Society ? 

The President : It will not commit the Institute to 
any policy : it clears the ground so that we may go 
on if we please. 

The President then addressed the Meeting as 
follows : — 

We have met, gentlemen, on business of some im- 
portance ; important rather, perhaps, on account of 
what it implies, than of what we shall actually do to- 
night. To lay the Foundation Stone does not in itself 
advance the building very far, but it signifies that the 
underground work has been prepared, and that the 
superstructure is commenced. The basis of our pre- 
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sent enterprise was provided during tlie Presidency of 
Sir Keginald Blomfield in 1914, when you sanctioned 
in principle certain modifications of the Charter. We 
hope to-night to lay the Foundation Stone of a great 
construction, the Unification of the Profession. I shall 
be thankful indeed if this structure can be completed 
during my Presidency, for I believe that I could render 
no better service to those who have placed me in this 
Chair. 

The war has taught us many lessons : none greater 
than that of the value of united effort under single 
control. I need not dwell on this j^oint : we are all 
convinced that so long as V'e speak with different (and 
sometimes with inevitably dissentient) voices, we shall 
never obtain that hearing, and thar influence, in public 
affairs, to which our great profession is entitled. 
Unity is Strength. 

Let me explain the precise reasons for calling this 
Meeting. It will be within your recollection that on 
the 29th June. 1914, it was decided by the General 
Body to proceed with a registration scheme, of which 
the principles were scheduled in thirteen clauses. This 
decision involved the preparation of a new Charter ; 
and a Besolution was passed, on the same day, ’’ That, 
as the proposals hare received the a pprovaJ of m embers , 
the Solicitors to the Institute he instructed hij the Council 
to prepare the necessary petitio)* for submission to the 
Privy Councils The war broke out immediately 
afterwards; and this direction remained, perforce, in 
abeyance. 

But, as soon as your new Council was elected, they 
set up a Committee to consult with the Solicitors, and 
settle, as directed, the instructions for the new Charter. 
This Committee comprised : The President, the Hon. 
Secretary (3Ir. Keen), a Vice-President (31r. Cross), 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Davidge, 31r. Stanley Hall, Mr. Peach, 
and 31r. Maurice AVebb. 

Now, at their very first meeting, the Council had 
also determined to make another effort to consolidate 
the Profession and passed a unanimous Hesolution to 
that effect — viz. : “ The Council of the Royal Institute 
is determined to make a further effort to unify the Archi- 
tectural profession and is about to consider the best )neans 
of attaining this object A 

You may ask, why hav^e all these months passed 
without definite action. The reason is, not the fault 
of the Charter Committee, but my unfortunate illness 
at the very outset of the new Session. The Charter 
Committee went on witli their work in the meantime, 
but, as they proceeded, it became more and more 
evident to them that circumstances had changed, dur- 
ing the five years or more since the 1914 Resolutions 
were passed, and that the General Body ought to be 
consulted as to Avhether a “ more extended and com- 
prehensive *’ scheme should not be prepared. It 
seemed obvious that to deal only with the Charter 
might not be consistent with the Council's intention to 
bring about unity ; on the contrary, a cut -and -dried 
proposal, especially one which fell in any way short of 
satishfing the universal desire for internal concord, 


might provoke serious opposition ; might even widen 
the division between the members of the profession 
within the Institute and tho^e outside it. With this 
view, so soon as I was able to take part in the dis- 
cussions of the Committee, I entirely concurred. 

This brings us to the purpose of the First Resolu- 
tion, which is merely to clear the ground fur further 
action. The resolution runs : 

■' That this General 31eetinir of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects approves of the Council's 
proposal to prepare and present for the con- 
bideration of tlie professfijn a more extended 
and comprehensive .scheme than that covered 
by the resolutions of 1914." 

Mr. Horace Cubitt ''A.] said that, speaking as one 
of the Associate representatiTes on the Council, he would 
like iirst to express on their behalf their appreciation of an 
Associate being asked to second this most important 
resolution. In times past some of the Associates used to 
feel that they were not sufficiently consulted in regard to 
changes in the affairs of the Institute which vitally affected 
them. He was sure that the calling of this Meeting would 
make it clear to the Associates that they were receiving 
every possible consideration in this question. It seemed 
to him that for some time past the Institute had had 
alternative policies : the policy of exclusion, and the policy 
of inclusion. At one time it adopted almost solely a policy 
of exclusion ; it restricted its membership to those who 
either were already Fellows or were Associates through 
examination. Then, some ten years ago, it decided to 
admit the Licentiate class. By taking that step the Insti- 
tute changed its policy from one of exclusion to one of in- 
clusion, and he suggested that the present proposal to pro- 
ceed towards unification and registration of the profession 
was merely an extension of the ste]) taken some time back 
to bring in the Licentiate class. He suggested that mem- 
bers, and particularly Associates, should look back on the 
last ten years and see what had hai)}»ened through the 
introduction of the Licentiate class. A number of Asso- 
eiates — he himself was one of them, he was afraid — were 
opposed to the scheme, but their opposition was overruled, 
and now they had the opportunity of lookinsr back over a 
considerable period with this new class. He thought they 
must all admit that if there had been any loss to individual 
members — it Avas very doubtful indeed if there had been 
any — yet as regards the gain he Avas sure the whole pro- 
fession had gained most considerably. (Applause.) Mem- 
bers, he Avas sure, AAnuld agree that among the Licentiates 
were numbers of architect® Avho Avere a credit to the Insti- 
tute, and it would haAe been a bad thing for tlie Institute if 
they had remained outside it. He Avoiild mention one 
matter in regard to Avhich the Licentiate class had been of 
very great Aaliie to the Institute — auz., in the negotiations 
which the President had recentU' carried on S(t successfully 
Avith the Government on the question of housing work and 
the fees for such Avork. If, instead of sY>eaking for the large 
number of members the President now represents, the 
GoA'crnnient had been able to tell him that he ®poke only 
for some tAvo or three thousand architects, practically a 
inin<»ritA’ of the profession, it AA'ould not haA^e been possible 
to haA'e got the most satisfactory arrangement with the 
G<;vernment which had bt'cn agreed on. The present pro- 
posal Avas solely to extend Avhat Avas done when the Licenti- 
ates AA'ere brought in, to ean v it through to its logical termi 
nation, to haA'e a policy of inclusion to its fullest extent. 
Ho had pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr.^ Herbert A. Welch [^.1 moved that after the 
word “scheme " there be added the words “ for unification 
and registration of the jirofession.'’ As resolution No. 1 
manifestly referred to the unification and registraon of 
the profession, those words should he embodied. 
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Mr. Pekks seconded the amendment. The resolution, he 
said, should be as definite as possible. Might he take it that 
the answer to the question he had just put was that the 
meeting was not pledged to amalgamation with any society 
and that they had a clean sheet before them ? 

The President, in rep’y, said that he had already 
pointed out that these resolutions committed the meeting 
to no definite policy or scheme, but were for setting up 
machinery for preparing a scheme. 

After some discussion Mr. Welch's amendment to insert 
after the word scheme the words " for the unification 
and registration of the profession ” was put to the meeting 
and carried, 24 Fellows voting for and 19 against ; 34 
Associates for and a very few against. 

Mr. Pepxival M. Fraser [F.] and Mr. Delissa Joseph 
F.] havino; asked that the resolutions of 1914 might be 
read, the President directed the Secretary to read a precis 
of the scheme adopted by the Resolution of 29th June, 1914 
aborel. 

3lr. Sydney Perks : The proposal was to alter our 
Charter, to go to the Privy Council for a scheme of regis- 
tration. That is a definite and final thing which has been 
approved and cannot be extended. I should therefore 
like to know what is meant by the resolution which says 
that the Committee is to prepare a more extended and 
comprehensive scheme '* for unification and registration." 

The President : That is your own amendment, Mr. 
Perks. 

Mr. Peeks : I want to know what the Committee are 
going to do. 1 seconded the amendment because I dislike 
vague resolutions ; one man says they mean one thing, and 
another that they mean something else. But with regard 
to registration, we are pledged to go to the Privy Council 
to get our Charter amended so as to give us power of regis- 
tration. We cannot go higher than the Privy Council. 
A little information on those lines would clear the air. 

Mr. K. Gammell ^F.] said he thought Mr. Perks was 
going outside the needs of the case. He himself was quite 
as apprehensive as Mr. Perks was as to the mischief of 
passing an easy-going resolution which might eventually 
land the Institute in an undesirable position. He gathered 
from the President's statement that a Committee had 
thoroughly considered the question with a view to laying 
their proposals before the Institute. It would be open to 
members by-and-by, when the proposals were before them, 
to raise objections and propose amendments. Mr. Gam- 
mell concluded by suggesting that any future voting should 
be taken as one entire vote, and not be split up into 
sections. 

The President, answering the last point, explained that 
there was no desire to differentiate. The object of voting 
separateh" was to ensure that the meeting was in order 
under By-law 65 in having the requisite number of Fellows 
present, and also to see that no Licentiates were voting, 
in order, however, that the voting might be taken en hlor, 
he would order a count to be taken. [This was accordingly 
done by show of hands, when 43 Fellows were counted and 
63 Associates.] 

The resolution, as amended, was then put from the Chair, 
and carried unanimously. 

The President : With regard to the Second 
Resolution. You will remember that, in 1911, a scheme 
was proposed to you for the amalgamation of the 
Society of Architects and the Royal Institute. This 
failed, and it failed because of the very obstacle which 
this Second Resolution, now before us, is intended to 
avoid. A cut-and-dried vscheme was brought forward 
— involving some sacrifice of the position of our 
members, especially perhaps that of our examined 
Associates — without first making sure that it was 
acceptable to those chiefly concerned with its effect. 
Instead, therefore, of bringing up a scheme of which 


the substance is previously unknown, we intend that 
representatives of all the interests in the profession 
shall have their share in its framing. We are aU at 
one in seeking to '^promote the advancetnent of Civil 
Architecture," as our Charter has it, and to improve 
the position of practising architects. But we have not 
all the same views as to the best method of attaining 
these objects ; there are various interests to consider, 
some local, some particular — I am sure none which 
are selfish, or unwilling to give and take in order to 
further the common end. Let us therefore take all 
into our counsels from the start, instead of adopting 
the policy of trying to get those who have had no part 
in its preparation to accept a preconceived, and per- 
haps unpalatable, idea. The delegates appointed can 
thus keep their Councils or constituents in touch with 
matters as they proceed, and whatever scheme is 
formulated be agreed ah initio by the whole profession 
before it is promulgated for general acceptance. The 
Committee we propose for this purpose must neces- 
sarily be a large one, but it will not need to meet often 
as a whole. I hope that general principles may be 
laid down at the first meeting, and an Executive 
appointed to draft details, which can be circulated to 
the other members for their criticism and observa- 
tions. You may wonder how representation is to be 
obtained by those architects who do not belong to any 
recognised Society. W e propose to place our Galleries 
at their disposal, and in\dte them to meet here for the 
purpose of electing their delegates. A special meeting, 
for the same purpose, will also be called for Licen- 
tiates ; the other Bodies named in the Resolution ^\t 11 
make their own arrangements. The fixing of the pro- 
portionate numbers of the respective representatives 
will be rather a delicate matter, which we must leave 
in the hands of the Council. It involve considera- 
tion of statistics, and discussions which could not be 
held in open meeting without inviting trouble : the 
Council will regard their duty in this respect as judi- 
cial, and arbitrate as fairly as possible. At the same 
time the question of numbers is not quite so important 
as it may appear at first sight, since it is clear that no 
mere majority vote on a scheme will satisfy our object. 

e must be unanimous about it, or as nearly so as mav 
be practicable in a still imperfect world. " One word 
more before I move the Resolution. AVe are all proud 
to belong to tbe Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the oldest, and most important, Architectural Society 
in the world. Its organisation and administration are 
the envy and admiration of our brother architects the 
world over. Our critics are, for the most part, within 
our own borders, and even they might sometimes be 
well-advised to invert the ancient parable, and bewaie 
that the mote in their own eye does not blind them to 
the beam in that of their neighbour. You may be 
sure that your Council and your President have at 
heart -the interests of this Royal Institute, and will 
effectually safeguard them. 1 will now moye the 
Second Resolution — yiz., " That this General fleeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
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of the Councirs proposal to appoint a Coniiiiittee repre- 
sentative of the whole profession to prej^are such a 
scheme as is indicated in the Report of the Charter 
Committee dated 20th February 1920.“ Then we go 
on : — *' This Committee to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
representatives of the Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom, of the Architectural Association, of the 
Society of Architects, of the Otticiai Architects' Asso- 
ciation. of the Architects' and Suiveyois' Assistants' 
Protessional Union, and of Architects not belonging to 
any professional organisation." If you can suggest any- 
body that is notincluded inthat bst, I shallbemuchob- 
liged. because we want everybody included. Mr.W ater- 
hou'^e will be good enough to second that resolution, 

Mr Paul tVATERinmsE “F.], in seconding the reso- 
lutiuu, said lie did so as the intermediate generation of a 
family 'whose ass('>ciation with the Institute Avould prove, 
he hoped, in the long run to have been a long ono. The 
President had laid before them the proposal that they 
should set up a deliberative assembly. The bes^- thmcr 
members could do 'was not to deliberate beforehand, but to 
leave the deliberation to this assembly. But he had tme 
excellent reason for seconding it ; he wished, in the most 
public manner jiossible. to show his entire sympathy \Mth 
the itenerous and general spirit of sympathy in A\hich tiiib 
ro'-olution had been framed. 

Mr. H. C. C'JKLETTE [F.] said that it ought not t«> be 
forgotten that there were Allied Societies other than tho^e 
in the IT lilted Kingdom. Out of 31 Allied Societies 11 ivere 
not ill the Cnited Kingdom. He suggested that the reso- 
lution should he enlarged so that the Allied Societies o ver- 
se-'- might become iruimately connected with the work of 
the Institute m the Mother Country. Architecture con- 
eeined not only(dvar Britain but the whole of the British 
Empire. When uni ti cation was attained the one great 
aim of the profession would be to realise far higher ideals 
in education, so that they should be not only a profession 
of architects, but representatives of the art of architec- 
tuie a- it was practised not in England alone, but in the 
whole <<f the British Empire. 

The pRESiiiEXT, after bome discussion, suggested the dele- 
tion of the words " in the United Kingdom. " This would 
allow all the Allied Societies to be icprescntcd. Some one or 
more in the home country could be nominated to represent 
them, in the same way as he (the President ) had had the 
honour of representing Uanada at the International Commit- 
tees That had gone on for some time and worked ver}- well. 

The Meeting indicated its unanimous approval of the 
suggestion. 

Replying to Mr. <ieorge Hubbard [F.], the President 
said that the Belfast Society not being an Allied Society 
might be brought in by amending the last category, so as 
to read ; *' Architects not belonging to any of the above- 
mentioned professional ijrganisations." 

Mr. S. Hurst Seaukr (New Zealand', speaking 

on behalf of the New Zealand Institute of Architects — 
an Allied Society which already has registration— ox- 
pr^-ssed his hearty appreciation of the way the amendment 
had been passed. He had greatly wished that the Allied 
Societies in the Dominion of New Zealand should bo asso- 
ciated with the Institute in this great ^vork, but he sup- 
posed there had been some good reason for leaving them 
out. and had therefore not intended to speak, but to send 
a communication in writing. 

The second resolution, as amended, 'W'as then put frt)m 
the Chair, and earned unanimously, amid loud applause. 

The Presidext congratulated the meeting on the 
work accomplished that evening. They had doniR he 
said, perhaps even more than appeared on f^aper. He 
was not .sure that they had not already unified the 


profession. By setting up this C’omuiittee, representa- 
tive of all the interests of the profession, they had 
formed a body which, if it pleased them later to make 
it permammt. would become tiie (lenm'al Council ot 
Architects, Royal College of Arehiteets. anything they 
pleased to call it, and such a body would be representa- 
tive of the whole profession. Questions of education 
and examination would probably be dealt with by a 
more glorified Board of Architectural EdiKation than 
the present one — and he sincerely hoped undm* the 
same Chairman. (Hear, lieai.) Registration and a 
host of other political mattiU's could be dealt with bv 
such a General Couneil as he had mentioned. That 
was a first suggestion, but no doubt some would 
have much wiser and better proposals to make for the 
benefit of the new Committee wdiieh had been formed. 
As there still remained timt‘ for discussion the meeting 
would be glad to hear the views of anv who had 
thought upon the subject. 

Mr. \\ . R. D vviUUE .].} ?aid the Pre'Tth-iit htid ken 
very truly when he ?aid that the meeding that evening was 
for the ])urpo5e of clearing the ground. They had not only 
cleared the ground, but had dug the tuundatiuiis. and de- 
cided that the building should be of a jiermaneiit character. 
Now they had to discuss the ([uestion of tlie “T-tyle of archi- 
tecture on 'which the buihhug should be jdanned. They 
might not. he feared, be quite --o unanimoa- in Thi‘=:. but he 
trusted it would be possible to deeide at lea^t the lines 
the building should take, and that it should be per- 
manent in character, one which should for ever inspire the 
profession. (Applause.) 

IMr. Herbert A. Wettu " said that, while he 
agreed with the President that the meeting that evening 
had probably done a greater work than it knew, it was of 
vital importance that it should be follow'ed up very care- 
fully, and at once, by the bodv tvhich had been created for 
that purpose. He suggested that they should get into 
direct touch, and as quickly as possibl*^. with all the Socie- 
ties at present connected, even remotely connected, with 
architecture, in the British Isles jiarticularlv, and abroad 
as far as practicable, taking into consideration the geo- 
graphical Situation, which made it dithcult to get results 
quir-kly. What the Institute had neglected in the past 
should be a lesson for tlie future ; they should get into 
t(nich at once wuth the Societies in the jirovincos. The 
Allied Societies in the pa^t had been left too much to them- 
selves. the Institute had taken too little intere-t in them. 
M ith regard to the question of unification ami registration, 
if a number of members on the Committed" who were best 
suited to tram]) the country were sent from time to time 
to do propaganda work in every centre in which there was 
an Allied Society they W(»uki succeed in educating the 
whole profession along the line'< over whieh it was intended 
to proca*ed. Then, when it came to the launching of the 
scheme, the gioiind would be cleanal, and there would be 
little dithculty to face. Another point : th(‘ essence of 
succerjs wouhl be the measure of ])ubli“ity which th<*y gave 
to their Work. Anything ajiproaoldng a cut-and-dried 
.scheme, w'orked out behind cIosimI dooiv and in wattu’-tight 
eomjiai'tmeuts, was doom(‘d at tin* <»ut'''<.*t— a scheme 
launched on thosi* lines would be stdl-bom. They should 
set to c^'Di’k to g(^t a ('barter wliich wouhl remove at once 
and for all time tin* disabilities imdi'P w hich any .section of 
the Institute, as at present constitiiteri, lahoureil. As a 
member of the Associate class he would make special refer- 
ence to tho^e unf<»rtunate By-Jaw< which kept a large sec 
tion of the Institute without a \o»te. 

The Presidkni'. in closing the meeting, said that the 
Council were well aware of tlie advisabiUtv’ of proceeding 
with the work <]uickly, and for a very good reason : that if 
this (. oiiimittee of the wh<de ]>rofession should decide to 
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promulgate a Registration Bill they would do inde 
such circumstances as had never before presented them 
s'dvcs, for thhre was good rcas<jn to believe that the Sur- 
vevors' Institution and the Institution of Civil Emiineers 
were likely to join with them, and if all three professions 
uent forward together at the same time they would have a 
good chance of getting what they wanted. Therefore the 
meeting might rest assured that no time would be h>st. 


THE HOUSING EXHIBITION AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 

By PrutW^or S. 1). Adshead [F.]. 

This collection of plans for the layout of housing 
sL hemes and of <lesigns for houses lepresents the 
1 ontribiition whieh the pioiession i< making to the 
national effort to piovide houses. Originally eolleeted 
as an exhibit at the Ideal Homes Exhibition, wheie. 
unfuitunately it was not very well shown, it was 
decided by the C oiuieil of the Institute to re-hang it 
in the rooniN of the K.LB.A. before dispersion. It is 
the ffrst oeeasion when an op})ort unity has been 
afforded of reviewing and comparing the designs of 
areliitects for po^t-war municipal housing schemes. 
AVhilst few exhibitions of the H.I.B.A. have appeared 
less attractive to the casual observer, few have been 
of greater importance, representing, as this exhibition 
does, a first instalment of work that i^ almost entirely 
new to the profession. 

It is impossible to dwell for long on the varying 
interest:, of the different bchemes without being struck 
With the enormous inff lienee of the ])lan of the 
Hampstead (rarden Suburb, without perceiving that 
the Ministry's Manual has been text and sermon in 
fVery detail, and without realizing tliat the require- 
nitmts of communities so vividly expressed in the 
buildings of old towns and villages are tuther provided 
at a venture or are entirely wanting. A\ hat does this 
mtMU t It means that the housing schemes of the 
< niintrv an* not the details of a dev('lo})ment laid out 
ill accordance with the broader principles of town 
planning. It means that they lack the reality of an 
organic structure, and, taken as a whole, ean never 
ade*|uately satisfy ail the blossoming needs of the 
modern lommunity. But this is no fault of the 
<irchitect and tec linicaan : it is. unfort unatc*ly, the faidt 
of a liarassed (lovernment. wliich. in its haste to build 
houses, has devoted too little^ attention to the iin])ort- 
ant though more' obscure problems that form the basis 
of rc‘gional and town ]>lanning. 

\ reference to c‘.\am]»les of groups of Imildings in old 
towns and villages demonstrates tlie importance^ of 
]uacviding a nucleus, or. as the Anicuicans tcuan it. a 
ne‘ighbourhood centre to every c-ommunity ; of limiting 
the* number of houses that are to come within t\w 
laduis of its influence ; and. in the c-ase of communities 
on th<‘ confintxs (»f big towns, of emphasising tlic' main 
apjcroach. be it by rail or road. For the })ur]) 0 .se of 
an analysis of a town it may be said that in a town 
thcTc are hut three ty|Kvs of roads : traffic roads, 


promenades, and approaches. The second is often 
combined with the ffrst, and the third is strictly not a 
road but a way. Here is an opportunity for giving 
expression and character to the layout ; these roads 
should be designed quite differently. Interest in a 
layout that is nothing more than pattern making 
cannot conceivably compare with interests that are 
the expression of things social and real. The one is 
mechanicah the other vital. 

Reviewing the exhibits in the order of their imiiort- 
ance, first consideration should perhajis be given to 
the schemes submitted by the larger provincial cities. 
The proposals of Manchester, Liverpool. Sheffield and 
Bristol are well represented. 

At Alanchester the work has been divided between 
pa nr Is of architects who, grouped under chairmen, 
have prepared schemes for diff’eient areas within the 
near confines of tlie city. No criticism of the results 
attained would be fair and just without reference to 
the location of their sites and their general topograph v. 
The near suburbs of Alanchester are admittediv not 
Nature's chosen beauty spots. For the most part 
Alanchester is almost a perfectly level city, and 
interest must be artificially })roduced. Aloreover. it is 
a big city and has arrived at a stage in its development 
where great importance attaches to its suburban traffic 
]jroblems. It cannot be said that in the choice of sites 
for its housing schemes it has shown that foresiglit and 
acumen which characterises its every endeavour in 
other fields. Sites at AA^ilbraham Road and south of 
Dickenson Road should not be built upon, but should 
be kept open for the benefit of the more crowded areas 
in the vicinity. The sites chosen are too big and too 
few. They should have been scattered about in 
smaller areas completely outside the confines of the 
city. It is hardly the fault of the architects engaged 
that in their endeavour to supply the re<]uired 12 to 
the acre over such vast areas and without considera- 
tion to the public interests and requirements of a com- 
])letely organised community, their schemes should 
revtcil a (\utain measure of monotony. As an effort to 
obtain interest in the disposition of the houses their 
one objective has been the eul-de-sac. The new ]>opii- 
lation is to bi‘ stabled in stalls. One wonders whether 
the grid -iron scheme for the AATlbraham Road area is 
the serious effort of an uninformed exjiert or the 
enunciation of a principle set up in conscious oppo- 
sition to modern methods and modern thought. 

Liver]iool sliows three schemes, at Lark Hill, Edge 
Lane Drive and Long Aloor Lane, the work of the 
officials of the municipality. The Lark Hill scheme 
])ruvides 2. 361 lious(‘s. To group together so large a 
number of practically similar bouses having practicallv 
the same accommodation and provided for the saine 
class, and without any apparent effort to create an 
organic whole, means that its inhabitants will sooner 
or lat*u* grow weary of the monotony and return to the 
older but niop^ interesting parts of the town. The 
plans suffer from bad draughtsmanship ; the s vs tern 
of road ^dotting is too mechanical, and the architec- 
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tural ability shown both in the planning and in the 
elevations of the houses is far below that displayed in 
oth^r schemes where Liverpool architects have been 
employed. 

The schemes for Bristol which have been prepared 
in the office of the Borough Engineer are freer from the 
monotonv of the repeated cul-de-sac than those of 
Manchester and Liverpool, but suSer from an exces- 
sive interest in what is merely mechanical road plan- 
ning and patterning. A circus to a road intersection 
if a cheap interest at best, and becomes cheaper 
still when, as at the Knowle area, it is continually 
repeated. 

The area at Sea Mills covers 187 acres. Its shop^ung 
area in the centre is wrongly placed. It has A^ery poor 
connections with the mam roads of approach. Its 
communal interests, its shops, etc., should have been 
concentrated on these. 

Other areas are Fishponds, Horfield, Bedminster^ 
and St. George. Generally the Bristol schemes are of 
greater interest than those of Manchester and Lh^er- 
pool, but all architectmal planning, such as the siting 
of public buildings and the shaping of road inter- 
sections, is thoroughly bad. An oblong building 
placed on a formal site of crescent shape is not to be 
recommended, nor is the placing of any building on 
what is essentially an open space of formal design. 

The layout plans for areas about Sheffield, by Mr. 
Edwards, are far in advance of those of the other 
large towns. Their chief defect is their lack of pro- 
vision of sites for public buildings and places of pub- 
lic interest, and if, as designs, they may be described 
as tame, they at any rate are not mechanical, nor 
are they dependent on the interest of the cul-de-sac. 
Mr. Edwards exhibits many designs for houses. The 
type of sash window he uses is too high in its propor- 
tions for a small house, and it is a pity to introduce 
paddle-wheel relieving arches where he feels interest 
is required. His house plans are notoriously clever, 
and well worthy of close attention. 

Before leaving the big towns, a word about a com- 
petition design for a scheme at Glasgow, b\ Mr. R. 
Dann, an example of an immense scheme a mile 
and a half long and over half a mile wide, with in- 
terests scattered in every direction. No main 
thoroughfare contains as it should a general grouping 
of public buildings. Something of this kind is needed 
to give backbone to the whole scheme. 

Perhaps one of the largest of the housing schemes, 
not a municipal effort, is that at Woolwich, the lay- 
out beingbvMr. J. S. Gibson and Mr. Maxwell Ayrton. 
This is shown in a coloured perspectw, but the lack 
of a plan makes it difficult to understand. The 
scheme seems to be far too big. 

Another important scheme, shown on a plan that 
is very beautifully rendered, is that at Frodingham, 
Lines.”, for the Red bourne Hill Iron and Coal Co., Ltd. 
The architects are Messrs. Shepherd and Harris. The 
shopping centre would appear to be at the wrong end 
of the scheme ; it should be nearest the works, whereas 


the side next the works contains the recreative area. 
An existing cemetery in the centre is an unfortunate 
feature. 

Swanpool, Lincoln, by Messrs. Thompson, Hennell 
and James, is a scheme commenced early in the war. 
It is a good layout, marred by the unfortunate shape 
of its civic centre ; a square set diagonally, with the 
site for its public hall squeezed out of one corner. 
The site of its shops is not very satisfactory either. 
Some good house plans are shown. 

It would be impossible to do more than refer to one 
or two of the more interesting of tlie -smaller schemes. 
Smaller schemes, which are not involved in difficulties 
and complexities contingent upon schemes containing 
from 1,000 to 2,000 houses, are generally much more 
easily dealt with. 

3Ir. Arch. S. Soutar shows some (.harming urban 
cottages at Kensington, and his 1909 scheme for Ruis- 
lip Xorthwood is well worth study as illustrating the 
effect of standardising types and adjusting them so 
as to produce picturesque grouping. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Goodman show two thoroughly 
well thought out little schemes at Horsham and Arun- 
del. They have exceedingly well arranged road sec- 
tions, The house plans are perhaps marred by hav- 
ing the baths on the ground floor. 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch shows a nice little scheme of 
about 50 houses at Sherborne. His house plans are 
novel, with their through sculleries and covered yard 
spaces. They appear expensive. 

Mr. Percy Houfton shows an interesting mining 
village on a hill side at Abercarn. It is a question as 
to whether his cross roads rising up the hill are not 
too strained an effort to produce an exact segment of 
a circle. 

^lessrs. Lockwood and Abercrombie show a big 
development at Wivxham. The site is a narrow 
strip of land, 3,500 ft. long. They show two parallel 
roads ; a main traffic road and a parkwav : a main 
cross road connects the scheme at an open crescent in 
the centre. Perhaps greater interest could have been 
concentratt‘d here. 

Messrs. Niven and Wigghes worth show a charming 
group of cottages at Watford drawn in bird’s-eve 
perspective. As cottage designs those of Mr. George 
Hornblower are especially charming. He shows 
schemes at Hendon and Tenterden. 

Amongst others well worthy of study are three lav- 
outs on Welsh hillsides by Mrs. Alwyn Llovd, and the 
photograph of a hillside grouping of cottages in con- 
crete at Hardwick by 5Iessrs. Dunn and (ffirtis Green 
shows an exceedingly picturesque adaptation of plan 
and elevation to the peculiarities of th(‘ site. 

Although this first serious effort of the architects 
to design houses and group them for the masses, shows 
that they are very largely experinemting and doing 
many things at a venture, yet it mu.st be admitted 
that, tak(*n as a whole, th(?y haA’e made a notable con- 
tribution to the most important undertaking in which 
the nation is at the moment engaged. They have 
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brought resource and imagination to bear on a sub- 
ject which, during half a century, had become barren 
of all interest, stereotyped and monotonous to an 
alarm' ng degree. 


(ORRESPONDKNCE. 

The Future of our Church Architecture. 

London Road^ Xtoth, S, ITa/t-s, 
\ijfh March, 1920. 

To the Editor, Joukxal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir,— M r. Statham, in his recent article, has 
omitted an important consideration bearing on the 
style of our churches. Surely the outstanding charac- 
teristic of a cliurch, as of any other building, should be 
suitability to its purpose, without which all other 
qualities are valueless. The purpose of a church is 
to provide a suitable place for public worship, and, if 
possible, the design should be such as will help the 
worshipper to attain to a reverent attitude of mind. 
In other words, it should be associated with previous 
acts of worship. I submit that the only architectural 
style that fiiihls this condition in this country is 
Gothic, for the simple reason that the vast majority of 
churches in this country are built in that style. It is 
said tliat the mediaeval type of church plan is not 
suited to modern requirements. Is it beyond our wit 
to alter the plan without altering the essentials of the 
structure \ — Yours faithfully, 

Edwix vSmith [M.]. 


Mr. Hambidge’s Paper on Greek Design. 

4S, Blenheim Creictut, TP-ll., 31<s/ March 1920. 

To the Editor, Jolrxal R.l.B.A..— 

Sir,— H aving had the advantage of being present 
at Mr. Hambidge's interesting lecture at the Insti- 
tute on 23rd February, and of inspecting the dia- 
grams published in the last issue of the Journal, I 
am venturing upon a criticism of some aspects of 
his theory. Representative artists have already 
expre.ss(*d their views about his propaganda, but it 
may also be relevant to consider how the matter 
appeals to a mathematician. As it was my fate to 
specialise in mat hematics for many years before it 
occurred to me to tackle tiie still more difficult sub- 
ject of art, I should like to offer a few remarks upon 
Mr. Hambidge’s highly original use of mathematical 
terms and figures. 

In discussing his theory with architects I have 
noticed that half of them are frankly hostile, and say 
that mechanical ruhes cannot be applied to art : the 
other half, who perhaps have not troubled to deve- 
lop their mathematical talent, are easily persuaded 
that an argument containing many references to 
geometry and arithmetic must necessarily be very 
profound and entirely beyond their competence to 
criticise. It is possible, liowever, to adopt a position 
midway betw<‘en thes(^ two. "While being firmly of 
opinion that art should be guided by rules, one may 


still reject the rules of Mr. Hambidge ; and while 
revering the noble science of mathematics, one may 
remain unconvinced of the relevance to art of the 
particular calculations which he has set before us. 

In the first place, what strikes me is his abuse of 
mathematical terms. Mr. Hambidge will, perhaps, 
demand an artistic licence to use words in whatever 
manner he pleases, but he cannot be allowed to silence 
the artists by claiming a knowledge of mathematics 
which thev do not possess, and then to elude the 
criticism of mathematicians by riding away on the 
high msthetic horse. As he lays claim to a special 
virtue of exactness, we are at liberty to ask exactness 
from him. 

The terms " static ” and " dynamic ” have a very 
definite meaning. Statics is a science which deter- 
mines the mechanical conditions of bodies at rest, 
while dynamics has to do with bodies in motion. 
Xow, buildings are stationary and, furthermore, 
they ought to express the spirit of immobility, often 
described as " architectural repose.” Therefore, 
one ‘Would naturally imagine that architecture 
belongs rather to the province of statics than to that of 
dynamics. But to Mr. Hambidge the term dyna- 
mic ” indicates ever}’thing which is desirable, living 
and jirogressive, while statir ' is almo.^t a term 
of abuse. The distinction which he really draws is 
that between the commensurate and the incommen- 
surate, but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the distinction between static and dynamic. And 
Mr. Hambidge entirely fails to tell us U'hij a rect- 
angle with sides having the proportion of v '2 to 1 
is better artistically than one with sides having the 
proportion of, say, 20 to 13. The choice of the one 
is just as arbitrary as that of the other, and when 
the choice is made, the result is equally static *’ 
in each case. Mr. Hambidge demands of us that we 
should have a special reverence for v - and 
Perhaps some artist,” through ignorance of 
nimierical signs, may be reduced to a state of super- 
stitious awe in the presence of a square root, but 
mathematicians are too familiar with such a simple 
figure to be affected by it in this way. Why should 
we be asked to single out \ 2 and \ 'o for special 
commendation I What has \'M,000 done to be 
neglected, or the cube, fourth or fifth root of any 
number we may mention \ And what of the millions 
of other nuimuical functions far more complex and 
profound, t‘oncerning which 3Ir, Hambidge is silent ? 
if there is a connection between art and mathema- 
tics. it is a conclusion highly insulting to the dignity 
of art that such very elementary calculations should 
be detuned sufficient to elucidate the secrets of 
design. Artists have at difierent times been asked 
to follow many false gods, and now in the twentieth 
century they are commanded to kneel down and 
worship a surd, tvhich.^' to quote Euclid, so 
beloved of Mr. Hambidge, " is absurd ." — Yours 
faithfully, 

A. Trystax Edwards [ A .]. 
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The Present Method of Banning Competitions. 

Society of Architects ^ 28, Bedford Square, W,C., 
24th March, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — With reference to the correspondence pub- 
lished in your issue of 20th March, Point No. 1 raised 
by the Northern Architectural Association embodies, 
in my opinion, an important question of principle and 
calls for an immediate solution. I do not agree with 
the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee view that any 
alternative method is at the present time imprac- 
ticable, and I deprecate the shelving of the question 
pending the settlement of a problematical point which 
at present is not even under discussion by the parties 
concerned. 

I suggest that the question raised by the Northern 
Architectural Association can be solved at once by the 
immediate issue by the B.I.B A. and its Allied Socie- 
ties, in agreement with the Society of Architects, 
of a Standing Order or By-law prohibiting members of 
any of these bodies from entering for any architec- 
tural competition unless the conditions are advertised 
by the promoters as having been approved by a joint 
Committee of the bodies concerned and that the con- 
ditions themselves contain a note to that efiect. 

If all the Local Authorities in the kingdom were 
notified of such an agreement amongst architectural 
bodies, and a notification permanently advertised in 
the professional press, the promoters of competitions 
would quickly come into line, and architects would 
be in no doubt as to whether or not they might apply 
for particulars and enter for the competition. It 
would also mean that promoters of competitions 
would approach the Joint Committee in the early 
stages and the whole matter would be put on a proper 
footing from the outset. — Yours faithfully, 

C. McArthur Butler, 

Secretary, Society of Architects. 


EEYIEWS. 

Foundations for Machinery. 

Foundations for Machinery. By Professor Henry Adams, 
Al.Inst.C.E. With 60 illustrations and 9 tables. 
Sm. 8o. Lond. 1919. 3^. net : postage 3rf. [Technical 

Pnbliihing Co., Ltd., 1, Gough Square, E.C.4.^ 

This volume of about 60 pages deals with a branch 
of building construction upon which there is little 
available information. It is disappointing, therefore, 
to find that the greater part does not deal with the 
subject, and of the 60 illustrations only about half a 
dozen are properly of machinery foundations. It is 
not clear whether the author is writing for architects 
or for engineers. If for the first the greater part 
of the contents are so elementary as to be superfluous. 
If for the latter the information is inadequate and 
might lead, owing to lack of definity, to catastrophe. 
The author vacillates between theory and rule of 
thumb practice, with no attempt to reconcile the two. 

The first principles and data throughout do not 


inspire a feeling of confidence. For instance, at the 
outset we read concerning foundation design : — 

These formulae are founded upon true principles and 
may be relied upon . . , although they indicate that 
without sinking to a certain depth the soil cannot support 
any load at all. 

This is, of course, most fallacious, having in view 
the large number of cases where the penetration of the 
top stratum is a positive source of danger. 

The data given is little more than a collection of 
readily accessible facts, loosely put together and in 
parts inaccurate. 

Besults are given of tests on soils in Paris and in 
India and of borings with the fearsome nomenclature 
inseparable from geological strata. These have, of 
course, no value ; what is wanted are the methods of 
conducting tests and the lessons to be drawn from 
results found. 

The pages devoted to pile-driving are unreliable. 
The author gives two formulae, said to be respectively 
‘‘ suitable ’’ and more precise,'" yet the use of the 
first gives a result of 3^ and the second of 9f tons 
safe load for the same conditions ! The drawing 
given of a concrete pile shoe is about as bad a type 
as can be imagined for a vibratory load, and the 
author's statement that plain concrete piles are equal 
in strength to reinforced cannot be substantiated on 
any grounds, nor can the assertion that a certain 
concrete mix is oil proof. 

The detailed information on trench-digging and 
ordinary foundations are foreign to the subject, and 
the two most important types of machinery foundation 
are not even mentioned, i.e., boiler foundations and 
the design of foundations in relation to the type and 
weight of machinery employed, apart from the nature 
of the sub-soil. 

The information contained in Chapter IV. (Design- 
ing Foundations) merely touches on the fringe, and 
should be very considerably augmented. The detailed 
information as to costs can only be misleading, and 
had far better give place to relative costs and labour 
constants. In the table of safe loads for brickwork 
it is astonishing to find that the composition of the 
mortar is not even alluded to. 

Very little is generally known of the damaging 
effects which may arise from vibration in buildings, 
and Chapters VI. and VII. on this point are therefore 
the most informative in the book. They contain 
much information which is of practical value and not 
otherwise available. Even here, as elsewhere, the 
author neglects to lay down the broad principles to 
be observed and precautions to be taken in designing 
to overcome the difficulties and dangers likely to 
arise. 

In conclusion let us quote the author, No one 
should attempt to teach a subject unless he knows all 
about it, but no one can know much about a subject 
until he has had considerable experience in teaching."’ 

Fercival M. Fraser [F.]^ 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., lOth April 1920, 

CHEOMCLE. 


Members in the Recent Honours List. 

The Third Supplement to the London Gazette of the 
26th March gives the names of the following members 
of the Institute who have received promotions in or 
appointments to the Order of the British Empire for 
services in connection with the War : — 

Knight Co:mmander (K.B.E.) 

Weaver : Lawrence, C.B.E. [Hon. A.], Commercial Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture. 

CoitMANDERS (C.B.E.) 

Alhson : Richard John, O.B.E. [E.], Principal Architect 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Hanman : WiUiam Thomas, O.B.E. [L^c.], Director of In- 
land Construction, Department of Works and Build- 
ings, Air ^Ministry. 

Xewton : Ernest, R.A, [F.], Head of Building Licences 
Branch, ^Ministry of Xational Service. 

Officers (O.B.E.) 

Corlette : Major Hubert Christian [E.], Head of Labour 
Section, Food Production Department, Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Dyke : David Nicholas [A.], Consulting Architect to 
British Red Cross Hospital, Net ley. 

Hall : William Carby [F.], Deputy Food Commissioner, 
North Eastern Division. 

Lafontaine : Lieut-Col. Henry Philip Leopold Cart de [A.], 
Assistant Inspector of Works, Imperial War Graves 
Commission. 

Reilly : Professor Charles Herbert [F.], Inspector of 
Munition Areas, ^Ministr}- of Munitions. 

Members (M.B.E.) 

Cloux : Frank Louis Whitmarsh [A.], Assistant Architect 
(2nd Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

Mole : Charles Johns [A.], Acting Assistant Architect, 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Paterson : John Wilson [A.], Assistant xA.rchitect (2nd 
Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

Scott: Archibald [A.], Assistant Architect (1st Class), 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Stratton: Percy Montague [A.], Assistant Architect 
(2nd Cla«s), H.M. Office of Works. 

Wylson : Oswald Cane [F.], Deputy Chief Surveyor, 
Special Fire Survey Force, British Red Cross Society. 
Wynnes: James Gumming [F.], Architectural Assistant 
{1st Class), H.M. Office of Works. 


The Unification of the Profession. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
President R.I.B.A. from the North Wales Archi- 
tectural Society ; — 

The Xorth WaUs Architectural Society, 

Mostyn Estate Offices, Llandudno, 

\bik March 1920. 

Dear Sir, — We, the undersigned. Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects residing in North 
Wales, are delighted to learn that the Report' of the 
Charter Committee has been adopted unanimously by 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., and that definite steps are 
about to be taken with a view to a comprehensive 
scheme being devised for the unification of the pro- 
fession and the registration of all architects. We 
realise that the problem is a difficult one, but the ob- 
stacles are not insuperable if only the work is under- 
taken in the right spirit. The Mistress Art ” is a 
great art, notwithstanding the weaknesses of those 
who practise architecture, and we long to see preten- 
tious and delusive professionalism give place to a 
wider field of vision and thought. 

We venture to express the hope that the men ap- 
pointed on the new Committee to be set up by the 
Special General Meeting shall be men of imagination — 
thinkers, creators— with a love of architecture in its 
highest form and a fine and true conception of its 
worth as an ennobling factor in the world. 

Living in far-away Wales as we do, we find it most 
difficult to attend meetings of the Institute, but the 
subject under consideration is of such importance that 
we feel we should like to send the Institute this ex- 
pression of the pleasure we experience in learning 
that, at last, a real efiort is to be made for the unifica- 
tion of the profession of architecture. 

We are, yours faithfully, 

G. A. Humphreys [F.], Llandudno (Chair- 

man of the Society). 

Richard Hall [F.], Bangor. 

Joseph Leeming [F.], Old Col^^-yn. 

H. L. North [F.], Llanfairfechan. 

Joseph Owen [F.], Menai Bridge. 

Alfred Crampton [A.], Southport. 

S. CoLWYN Foulkes [A.], Colwyn Bay. 

H. Harold Hughes [A.], Bangor. 

R. J. Hughes [A.], Llanfairfechan. 

Robert Pierce [A.], Carnarvon. 

E. Whitfield Burnett [Lic.\ Colwyn Bay. 

Ivor Davies [itc.], Bangor. 

Samuel Evans [Lie.'], Mold. 

Goronwy R. Griffith [L/c.]; Denbigh. 

R. C. Jones [F/c.], Blaenau-Festiniog. 

F. Haworth [Lie.], Towyn. 

E. Holford Mills [Lie.], Montgomery. 

The President at Liverpool. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, was the 
guest of the Liverpool Architectural Society at Liver- 
pool on the 23rd March, at a dinner given in his honour 
at the Liverpool Reform Club. Mr. T. Taliesin Rees 
[jF.], President of the Society, who was in the chair, 
explained that the gathering had been hastily con- 
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vened to celebrate, at the earliest possible moiwent, 
the unanimous adoption in London, on the previous 
evening, of resolutions for the unitication of all British 
architectural associations, and of architects outside the 
associations, the latter having been invited to elect 
representatives on a Central Committee which will 
prepare a scheme of unification. 

Mr. Simpson, acknowledging the enthuuastic wel- 
come which greeted his introduction by Mr. Rees, said 
he did not believe there was any profession in this coun- 
try among the members of which there was so little 
jealousy as in the architectural profession. He was 
sure any architect was pleased when he learned that a 
competent brother architect had received a good com- 
mission to carry out. There could be no difficulty in 
bringing architects together if onlv they got to know 
one another. Yesterday they had laid, so to speak, 
the foundation stone of a superstructure which was 
to embody representatives of the architects of the 
United Kingdom and the Biitish possessions overseas. 
The London meeting, continued Mi. ffimpson, was 
epoch-making, and would be historical. The unanimity 
was wonderful and without precedent ; it augured 
not only the advance of civil architecture and the im- 
provement of the position of the practical architect, 
but also the securing of that influence in public aflairs 
which their great profession ought to have and was 
determined to gain. Replying to questions, Mr. 
Simpson pointed out that some patience must be ex- 
ercised duiing the formation of a committee repre- 
sentative of architects throughout the Biitish Empire, 
and the Committee could not be expected to report 
until it had been constituted and met in conference. 
The time was opportune for the forward steps pro- 
posed. 

The President of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects (Mr. Isaac Taylor) and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Francis Jones) brought compliments and messages of 
congratulation from Manchester. 

Mr. Deiissa Joseph’s Paper, 

Mr. Deiissa Joseph's paper on Higher Buildings 
for London,"’ read at the Meeting of the 29th March, 
will be published, together with the discussion, in 
the Journal for the 8th May. Mr. Joseph in his 
Paper urged the modification of the London Building 
Act so as to permit : (1) buildings up to 200 feet in 
height opposite parks, public gardens, open spaces and 
the riverside ; (2) buildings equal in height to the 
width of a street when that street is over 80 feet in 
width, provided that : (a) the rear angle is within 63 Y 
of 16 feet above pavement level \ (h) the structures are 
fire-resisting and fitted with staircases affording 
alternative means of escape ; and (c) the elevations 
have been approved by the London C-ounty Council 
or the hoped-for Ministry of Fine Arts. Sir Martin 
Conway, M.P., who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Joseph, strongly supported his suggestions. London, 
he urged, should be kept within its resent boundaries 
and not be allowed to spread out over the surrounding 


country. One result of the horizontal expansion was 
that about twenty of the City churches were recom- 
mended for demolition in order that office buildings 
might be erected on the sites : this would be avoided if 
higher buildings were erected. Mr. Andrew Taylor 
(late chairman of the L.C’.C. Building Acts Committee) 
opposed the proposals, and recommended that fuller use 
should be made of the present Building Acts, which 
permitted eight or nine storey buildings, whereas in 
Central London alone there were few buildings of more 
than four or five storeys. Mr. J. Hopkins, M.P., con- 
curred heartily with Mr. Joseph's views and recom- 
mendations ; if adopted they would go a long way to- 
wards solving London's transport and traffic problem, 
seeing that with higher buildings they could insist on 
wider streets. Mr, R. AV. Gran\ille Smith, Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee, L.C.C. .protested stiong- 
ly against the proposals : if adopted. London would 
become an impossible place to live in. Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A.. thought it would be a great pity to rob 
London of its small share of sunlight ; any raising of 
the general level of skyline would have a depressing 
effect ; there were, however, positions where fine, well- 
designed buildings might be raised which would add 
that interest to London which was got, for instance, 
from a fine cathedral. Professor Beresford Pite advo- 
cated the removal of the 60-feet limit in commercial 
buildings and an extension to the 80-feet limit and two 
storeys above. The main problem, he contended, 
was a housing problem ; in view of the high rate of 
mortality from pulmonary disease in places where 
high buildings for residential purposes were the rule, 
such buildings would have to be condemned by the 
health authority. Professor Adshead said that the 
present regulation was resulting in 80 feet of building 
and 20 feet of “ jerrvbuilding " on top. Mr. AValter 
Reynolds, Chairman of the Building Acts Committee, 
L.C.C. , spoke of the impossibility in the present state 
of their knowledge of coping with an outbreak of fire 
in buildings of the height proposed ; it would cost 
millions to adapt the fire-fighting appliances to such 
buildings. The President said he thoiiglit the County 
Council should have more power given them under 
the Acts to* settle what is the economic height of a 
building ; in certain positions buildings could be 
carried up to a greater height with advantage to every- 
body, while there are other positions in which thev 
should not be carried even to the 80-feet limit. 

Standard Sizes of Bricks. 

For many years m every issue of the R.LB.A. 
Kalkxdar prior to that of the present year thert* have 
appeared particulars, with illustrative diagrams, of 
the R.LB.A. Standard Size of Bricks — a standaid 
wliich was agreed upon between tlio fnstitut<‘ and the 
Brickmakrrs* Association and which was drafted as 
follows in consultation with these bodies and with 
representatives of tlu' Institution of Civil Enffineers in 
1904 

1. The length of the brick should be double the %udth, 
plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 
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2. Brickwork should measure four courses of bricks and 
four joints to a foot. 

Joints should be J inch thick and an extra ^ inch, 
making inch for the bed joints to cover irregularities 
in the bricks. This gives a standard length of inches 
centre to centre of joints. 

The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the following 
manner : — 

(r?) Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end in 
contact in a straight line to measure 72 inches. 

(6) Eight headers laid side to side, frog upwards, in a 
straight line to measure 35 inches. 

(c) Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards and then 
alternately frog to frog and back to back, to measure 
21^ inches. 

A margin of 1 inch less will be allowed as to (a), and a 
^ inch less as to (6) and (c). This is to apply to all classes 
of wailing bricks, both machine and hand-made. 

In the early part of last year the Institute was re- 
quested to make some variations in the standard, and 
after consultation with the Allied Societies a conference 
was held on 28th June 1919, at which were present 
representatives of the K. LB. A., the Institute of Clay- 
workers, the President of the Northern Federation of 
Building and Engineering Brick Trades, the Secretary 
of the Employers^ National Council for the Clay Indus- 
tries, and representatives of the South-Western Dis- 
trict and ^lidland District. It was reported that the 
Northern Federation, which represents the six north- 
ern counties, had come to an agreement with the 
Government to make the standard size for bricks 
2 1 inches in height. The Conference recommended 
that a second standard size should be added to the 
R.I.B.A. standard, aU the dimensions to agree with 
the present standard except that four courses of bricks 
and four joints are to measure 13 inches. The maxi- 
mum depth of eight bricks, laid frog to frog and back 
to back alternately, to measure 23 J inches. The 
minimum depth of eight bricks laid similarly to 
measure 23 inches. This was approved by the 
R.I.B.A. Council on 21st July 1919. 

The bed joints with the maximum bricks would be 
^ inch, and with the minimum | inch to give 13 
inches to four courses of bricks and four joints. This 
standard will apply to the counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. 

In a Paper read recently by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
[F.] before the Institute of Clayworkers, the author 
expressed his regret at the introduction of this second 
standard, as it did away with much of the value of a 
standard brick, and architects and engineers will now 
have to select their bricks before working out their 
detail drawings. Both standards are illustrated in 
the accompanying diagrams. 

The late Philip Thicknesse. 

hlr, Waltek Millard [A.] writes : — 

If I may add a line to Mr. Willink’s obituary notice 
of his late partner, Philip Thicknesse, I should like to 
offer my testimony in support of the statement that 
he had the invaluable quality of making friends 
wherever he went. One he made, certainly, in coming 


out to Verona in 1881, to meet me for the first time, 
accompanied by my friend of yet longer standinsr. 
Francis Hooper [F.]. We three together spent some 
happy weeks of a bright autumn in and about Venice, 
until the November sea -fog arose and drove us soutli- 
ward. Hooper was the first to turn homeward, and 
Thicknesse left me in Rome, about Christmas, recalled 
from easy-going pursuit of architectural subjects to 
the practical pursuit of his profession. To my sorrow 
I have seen very little of him ever since, but I can 
hardly imagine that even thirty-eight yearn of archi- 
tectui’al practice would suffice appreciably to dim the 
ffivacity, the readiness to argue on fifty subjects be- 
sides architecture, and the buoyant good nature of 
Philip Thicknesse as I knew him. 

Local Housing Bonds. 

The President and Mr. J. S. Gibson [F] have been 
appointed by the Council to represent the Institute at the 
meeting to be held by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall on 
the 12th April, when the Prime ilinister will speak on 
Local Housing Bonds. Voluntary- organisations which 
are co-operating vith the ^linistry of Health on Housing 
have been invited to send representatives to the meeting. 

Cardiff Technical College Department of Architecture. 

The new Department of Architecture and Ci^ic Design 
at the Cardiff Technical College, which opens on the 12th 
April, will be in the charge of Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A. 
[A.], who has resigned the headship of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Sheffield, which he has held for twelve vears, in 
order to take up the appointment. The arrangements of 
the new Department include a full-time course of study 
and. in addition, part-time courses for students who are 
already in offices as pupils. Mr. Purchon has been for nine 
years a member of the Board of Architectural Education. 
With his long experience at Sheffield and with the whole- 
hearted support promised the Department by the South 
V ales Institute of Architects, the new Welsh School mav 
be confidently expected to develop into a sound, vigorous, 
and useful institution. 

Mahogany Panelling by Alfred Stevens. 

The London County Council, adopting a recommenda- 
tion of their Local Government, Records and Museums 
Committee, have taken advantage of the sale of Welling- 
ton House, Hampstead, once the residence of the late 
Alfred Stevens, to acquire some mahogany panelling 
designed and executed by him for one of the rooms of the 
house, 

Messrs. Batsford’s Forthcoming Issues. 

IMr. A^uner Vallance’s work on Old Crosses and Lychgates, 
which will be published very shortly by Messrs. B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd., is the first to classify, according to their design, 
the various types erected in England, and the numerous 
illustrations from photographs and drawings include many 
fine crosses which have disappeared, or survive only in a 
mutilated form. 

Messrs, Batsford are also issuing immediately Ypres : 
The Holy Ground of British Arms, a brief illustrated ac- 
count of the city and battles by Lt.-Col. Beckles Willson, 
who will be remembered in connection with his film, “ In 
the Ypres Salient.’' 
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MINUTES. 

At a Special General Meeting summoned “ for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the sanction of the General Body of Mem- 
bers for the Council s proposals as the first step towards the 
unification and registration of the profession, and held 
Monday, 22nd March, 1920, afS p.m.— Present : Mr. John 
W. Sim^pson, Prendent^in the Chair ; 43 Fellows (including 
19 members of the Council), 03 Associates (including 3 mem- 
bers of the Council), and 11 Licentiates: 

The notice-paper containing the Interim Report of the 
Charter Committee was read, together with the following 
Resolutions to be submitted to the Meeting : 

1. “ That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves of the Council's proposal to pre- 
pare and present for the consideration of the profession a 
more extended and comprehensive scheme than that 
covered by the Resolutions of 1914/' 

2. That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves of the Council's proposal to ap- 
point a Committee representative of the whole profession 
to prepare such a scheme as is indicated in the report of the 
Charter Committee dated 20th February 1920. ’ 

The President explained the reasons for the course taken 
by the Council and, having moved the first resolution in the 
terms set out above, stated in reply to Mr. Sydney Perks 
"i\] that the General Body by passing the resolution would 
be in no w'ay committed to any definite policy or scheme. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt [ Jt] seconded the resolution. 

An ’amendment, moved by Mr. Herbert A. Welch [A.] 
and seconded bv Mr. Sydney Perks, to insert after the word 
" Scheme ” the ^vords for the unification and registration 
of the profession ” was put to the Meeting and carried 24 
Fellows voting for and 19 against ; 34 Associates for and 5 
against. 

The President, in answer to Mr. K. Gammell [A.] who 
deprecated the votes being taken of each class separately, 
explained that the object was to ascertain whether the 
requisite number of Fellows were present and to ensure 
that Licentiates were not voting. 

A count taken by show of hands having shown that 43 
Fellows and 63 Associates were present, the President ruled 
that further voting should be taken en bloc. 

The Resolution as amended having been put from the 
Chair it was 

Resolved, unanimously, that this General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute^of British Architects approves 
of the Council's proposals to prepare and present for 
the consideration of the profession a more extended 
and comprehensive scheme for the unification and 
registration of the profession than that covered by 
the Resolutions of 1914. 

The President briefly outlined the steps to be taken in 
carrying out the proposal referred to in the second resolu- 
tion, and thereupon moved the resolution in the terms set 
out in the notice-paper, and adding the composition of the 
Committee as set out in Clause 3 (a) to (g) of the Charter 
Committee's Interim Report. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.] seconded the resolution. 

To meet a suggestion by Mr. H. C. Corlette [F .] the Presi- 
dent agreed to the deletion of the words in the L nited 
Kingdom,” so as to include on the Committee representa- 
tives of Allied Societies overseas. 

Mr. George Hubbard [F.] having raised a point as to the 
Belfast Society, which not being an Allied Society would be 
unrepresented, the President stated that the point would 
be met by amending the last category so as to read Archi- 
tects not belonging to any of the above-mentioned pro- 
fessional organizations.” 

The second resolution, as amended, was then put from 
the Chair, and it was 

Resolved, unanimously, that this General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
of the Council's proposal to appoint a Committee 


representative of the whole profession to prepare 
such a scheme as is indicated in the Report of the 
Charter Committee dated 20th February 1920, — 
the Committee to be composed of (a) representatives 
of the Royal Institute of British Arclutects, {b) re- 
presentatives of the Allied Societies, (c) repre- 
sentatives of the Architectural Association, {d) re- 
presentatives of the Society of Architects, [e ) repre- 
sentatives of the Official Architects’ Association, 
( / ) representatives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union, (^7) representatives of 
architects not belonging to any of the above-men- 
tioned professional organizations. 

The Meeting terminated at 9.30 p.m. 


At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 29th March, 
1920. — Present : Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the 
Chair ; 26 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 
28 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 6 Licen- 
tiates, and several visitors — the President announced the 
object of the Meeting — viz., to elect the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the current year. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was 

Resolved, unanimously, that subject to His 
Majesty's gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to M. Charles Louis Girault, Membre de I'ln- 
stitut de France [Hon. Corr. J/.] in recognition of 
the merit of his executed work. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1919-20, held Monday, 29th March, following the 
Special General Meeting above recorded, and similarly 
constituted — the Minutes of the Meeting held loth March 
having been published in the Jotjexal were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the fol- 
lowing members : — Robert Page, Fellow, elected 1891 ; 
Arthur Sutton Gover, Retired Fellow, elected Associate 
1882, Fellow 1889 ; Lome de H. Hutton, Associate, elected 
1916 ; Kevison William De Courcy, Licentiate. 

Mr. Philip Waddington Hubbard, M.A., Associate, was 
introduced by his father, Mr, George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.] 
and formally admitted by the President. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] having read a Paper on Higher 
Btjildixgs for London,*’ a discussion ensued and on the 
motion of Sir Martin Conway, M.P., seconded by Mr. 
Andrew Taylor, L.C.C. [i?.F.], a vote of thanks was passed 
to him by acclamation. 

The Meeting terminated at 10.25 p.m. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The South Wales Institute of Architects. 

A meeting, convened and presided over by the President 
of the above Institute — Mr. Ivor Jones [M.], of Cardiflf — 
w as held at New^port on 22nd March, when it was decided 
to form a branch of the Institute for New port and District. 
The objects are to further the interests of the profession 
in the district, and to provide special facilities for 
study amongst the younger members of the profession, 
stimulating their interest by competitions throughout 
South Wales. It has been generally felt that decentrahsa- 
tion would better serve the needs of so large an area as that 
embraced by the present body, and make for greater unity 
amongst its widely diffused members by enabling them to 
get into touch with one another in their own district, and 
also by bringing into the Society members of the profession 
whom time and distance have prevented from attending the 
meetings at Cardiff, thus making the Society truly repre- 
entative of the whole of the architectural profession in 
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South Wales. It is intended to make the new branch self- 
governing vdthin its own district, whilst still actively co- 
operating vith the Council of the S.W. Institute, on v hich 
it will have direct representation. For this purjDose the 
following officers v'ere elected for the ensuing ^’ear : — 
Messrs. C. F. Ward [F.]. PiWdent : C. E. Tebbs [A.], Hon. 
Sec. ; Frank Swa^h [F.], Treasurer and Librarian. Com- 
mittee: Messrs, Walter Rosser, M.S.A., C. E. Page [Licen- 
tinfe], R. Fisher, A. F. Webb, and H. Rowe. 

The Natal Institute of Architects. 

The annual general meeting of this Institute was held 
in the secretary's office. Field Street Buildings, on the oth 
^{areh, the President, Mr. W. S. Payne [A.], in the chair. 
The President, in the course of his address, said that the 
Durban Corporation had from time to time placed com- 
missions in the hands of local }»racti5ing architects in 
accordance with the practice of the past few years, and ac- 
cording to a recently affirmed resolution of the Town Coun- 
cil. Members of the Institute had been invited to act in 
connection with local Mar memorials, and had taken an 
active part on the Municipal Joint Committee. An Archi- 
tectural Registration Bill M^as of the utmost importance to 
the profession, and a conference, at which he had the 
honour f)f representing the Xatal Institute of Architects, 
MU" held at Cape Town in January. The resolutions 
adopted at this Conference Mere enclorsed by a largely 
attended c<mference of Aatai Architects held later in the 
year in Durban. During the year under reviCM', communi- 
cations Mere sent to the Durban To mu Council and to the 
EshoM'e Local Board taking exception to the conditions 
of competitions promoted by these bodies, in each case 
probably M'ith good results. A draft petition signed by 
practically all Xatal architects mus presented to the Pro- 
vincial Council throus^h one of the local members, Mith the 
object of inducing the Public M'orks Department to engage 
local architects to design and supeiintend Govcinment M ork 
carried out in the Province, instead of, as at present, doing 
the M'ork depart mentally. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Payne said that it appeared 
to him that jireai benefits Mould result to the profession by 
the cistabiishment of registration throughout the Union, 
and the Institute M'ould gi eatly Melcome the next foiMvard 
move in this direction. Union registration Mas the object 
to be aimed at, but failing this, he thought they should 
seriously consider the advisability of moving in the direc- 
tion of local registration, as a step to an ultimate object. 


Honours and Appointments ; Professional Notices. 

Sir EdMin Lutyens, A.R.A. [F,] has been promoted to 
full rank as Royal Academician. 

Brigadier-General A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
[ F. |, lias lieen ay)] mint ed to command the 5th Brigade of 
the 2nd London DiviMon [T. ]. 

Mr. A. ( b C’ollard [F.], on the nomination of the Civil 
Serffice T'ornmissioners, has been invited by the Treasury 
to a seat on their >Selection Board in connection tvith 
em'tain Government technical apyiointments, 

Mr. Theodure Fyfe's telephone number at his nCM' office 
address, 2, Gray A Jnn 8c]iiare, AV., v< " Holborn 2120." 


NOTICES. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Mill be held 
^Monday 3r(l May, 1920, at 8 pm., for the folloMing 
pjuryio^e^ : — 

To n*ad the Minutes of the meeting lield 12th Ay^ril, 
1920 ; formally to admit members attending for the first 
time .since their election. 

To receive the Annual Report ou the T'o unite, 


COMPETITKGS. 

Hornsey War Memorial. 

Borough of Batley : Ward’s Hill Improvement. 

Lockerbie War Memorial. 

Cleethorpes Peace Memorial. 

Arthuret War Memorial, 

The Com])etitions Uoininittee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of tht^ above Com})etitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
tiation with the yiromoter." in tlie hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members and Licen- 
tiates are advised to take no part in the Comyietirions. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Scale of Examination Fees is now as follows 


Preliminaiy . . . , . . . . . . T3 3 I' 

Intermediate . . . . . . . . . 4 4 ( 

Final . . . . . . . . . . . 5 .> o 

Syjecial Final . . . . . . . . . . 7 7 0 

Sjjccial tVar Exemption (oyien nnly to leui^teied 

Students R.T.B. A.) .. .. .. .. .7 .7 O 

Syieeial 7Var Examination .. .. .. 7 7 0 

Special Overseas Examination . , . . 7 7 0 

Licentiates' FelloM'shiyi Examination . . . . 7 7 0 

Statllt^)ry , . . . , , . . . . 3 3 0 

Building Surveyors . . . . . . , . 3 3 0 

By Order of the Council, 


Ian MacAlister, Secrdnnj, 


Price ofR.I.B.A. Publications. 

The Council have adoyited a recommendation of the 
Finance and House Committee and baxe ordenM that the 
price of all R.I.B.A. ])ublieations be at once increased }>y 
50 per cent. 


Openings for Architects’ Assistants. 

Several architects' as^si^tants are lequired for Public 

orkj5 De])artment, Pretoria, S. Africa. Salaries ranjxing 
from €440 to €032, according to Loadc. Apply in the kr^t 
place to J. A. SMan. Esq..' F.ILT.B A , Daimler House, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

An Architectural Drauuditsman CA.H.LB.A.} is Manted 
for the Public 7Vork'< Def»aitmeiit, Golci t'oast Salary 
€500, li-siiiT to iOUO. Ap]>lication8 to be addressed to The 
Secretaiy. R.I.B.A., 9 Cuiiduit Street, AV. 

A fully i|ualificd and exfierienced Arehitect s Assistant 
M^antcfl for HankoM". Work Mill consiv.;t t)f desion of semi- 
public hnildniL^s, office blocks, re.sidential iiats, etc. 
A.K.I.BA, preferred, not mori' than 4U. Salarv 4UU 
dollais iMex.) per month. Address Mr. F. S. PayvnobU, 
401 Abinidon Park Ikirade, Northamj>Ton. 


Ey , o j (’ Aiotfii Jlall. li. Ni'W l>ui Iiimtou 

An \-'vo<mi viOi \t‘i\ varn'ii » a- .III .ovt''tatit n ciIh »•- fit 

\MTl-s'!in\ni an tuTm lii ^ towoik u]» piT'-jM-, tio - oi sjM-c,at (iia\\iM<i>< 
lur Luraj.-ntHms oi fith-i lot an hit it- a,^, ,1,),^; a'«-ist:in< a. 

laEti.,*. . j>,-ri(il (li.iwjiia flotuf-ta* woik iral houvin" -cli.Miifs — 
Ailiila- I S r «I S , Trial \ R I R \ 


1 VK I N r AofutffT w'tii wijik 111 liaial Ir-nt', l*iu'trit‘r''liii> ui 

(1 piartH <* out fU Ei>Ti<lon (--ouriirsri rmuitit s ptrtrro <1). Willum 
to puiL'ha-f <»i UiSr-t. — Afl'lrr— Bu\ Ih.Ign, r'a St ( jrtury R IDA 

A ! ] 1> A I )S) MMi - \ar'r(i t-xjitiuini l.imtion uiai ptt>\ iia i*"’ 
<1* -ill.- a].poijittii-nt a- I la>‘l a— i-t.iaT with Mrv tf. p.irriiri -Inp town or 
loaiitu -L W Jaiai.iial- 7-' L.Irjlnr A\- ‘11 III Noihin\,s.\\ l*‘. 



To Thomas Hardy, O.M., Hon.F.BHBA, 

A WAR MEMORIAL OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

By The President. 

F rom the parapet of its square solid tower on the Quantocks, the Laodicean lady of Stancy 
Castle must have marked, time and again, the monumental pillars with which the heights of 
Outer Wessex are crowned in honour of her glorious sons. Far eastward, the Hood Column* 
with its splendid Naval crown of masonry pricking the Butleigh breast of the Poldens ; next, Capa- 
bilit}^ Brown’s pillar in the gromids of Pitt’s house at Pynsent ; and, due south of Stancy, the Wellington 
needle on the Blackdovns above Taunton ; — “ Toneborough, where I am erecting a town hall,” as 
“ Mr. Havill an architect of Markton, . . . author of most of the noteworthy buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood,” calls it. This was in the ’seventies, before the issue of austere E.I.B.A. Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions ” ; and the pecuhar resemblance of the design prepared by the gentleman in 
question to that of his rival competitor, seems to have caused no misgiving in the simple Institute 
minds of those days, to whom both were submitted. “ Singularly equal and singularly good. She 
would do well to accept either. Signed So-and-so, Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.” ran, as we are told, their surprising award. Mr. Havill’s standard of professional morahty was 
certainly deplorable ; although he protested “ I peeped at his drawing — that’s all ! ” we know that he 
had made a tracing of it. But So-and-so,” by reason of their affixes, must have been competent 
and, by the same token, incorruptible. How, then, account for two “ original and fascinating 
drawings, ” identical except in ornamental details,” exciting neither remark nor enquiry by the 
Assessors ? The matter is closed ; it is useless, and might prove painful, to investigate further, 
Hovjfons Vaffaire ; moreover, it has nothing whatever to do with our story. 

* ^ ^ * 

The second decade of the nineteenth century, as of the twentieth, saw the termination of a terrible 
war by a decisive British victory ; then, as now, the nation sought, by outward and visible signs, 
to preserve the memory of its heroes for all time. To this end, a Committee of gentlemen met at the 
Thatched House Tavern in Saint James’s Street, on the 19th January 1816, and passed with unanimity 
the following Resolutions : — 

” 1st. Resolved. That when the subscription shall have continued open for the space of one year 
from this date, the sum of fifty guineas shall be given for the best plan or model of the column 
to be erected in honour of the splendid victories gained by his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
‘ * 2nd . That a contract shall be entered into with such x^rchit ec ts as shall engage to execute the design, 
as approved, in the cheapest and best manner — regard being had to durabihty and effect., 
” 3rd. That the said building shall be erected in the course of three years, from the period when 
the design shall be delivered over to the person who shall be chosen to execute the same.” 

* Who was the designer of this noble and vigorous com- and local antiquarian research has failed to trace it. Can 
position ? The County Histories do not mention his name, any of our readers rescue it from most undeserved oblivion? 
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The resolutions indicate some confusion in the minds of the Committee as to the respective 
functions of Architect and Contractor, and our curiosity as to how the competition was conducted is 
not gratified. But a design emanated in due course, and this we find described (with a wood-cut of 
which we reproduce o, facsimile) in “ A Letter to Lord Portman with some particulars respecting the 
Wellington Monument in Somersetshire, by Arthur Kinglake*,” Were it not for the absence of the 
familiar claim that its merit depends rather on grouping and composition than on elaboration of 
detail,’’ we might assume it to be quoted textually from the architect’s “ competition Report ” : — 

“ The plan of the Pillar is triangular, which form will produce the effect of a square constructed 
“ on the same base or of a circle whose diameter is equal to a side of the triangle (sic), consequently a 
“ saving of one half in materials is effected. The basement of the Design is formed by a circular flight 
“ of steps eighty feet in diameter and eight feet in height, divided by three blocks projecting from the 
“ angle of the base of the Pillar. These blocks are to be appropriated to Dwellings for an English, 
“ Irish and Scotch veteran.” 

The economy of material, and the exiguous height of the “ Dwellings ” in this National Housing 
Scheme, would have appealed to Dr. Addison ; but the drawings might have been returned by the 
Regional Commissioner vith a suggestion that doors and windows, which are omitted in the Design, 
should be provided. 

“ From the circular basement,” continues our 
authority, ‘‘ rises the triangular plinth of the Pillar 
“ presenting three faces for an Inscription in different 
“ languages. The angles are defended and ornamented 
with three brass cannon selected from those taken at 
“ the battle of Waterloo and presented by His Royal 
‘‘ Highness the Prince Regent. 

“ The plinth immediately supports the prismatic 
shaft of the Pillar ninety five feet in height, diminish - 
ing from seventeen feet in diameter (sic) to eleven at 
“ the top. A perforated circular pedestal ornamented 
“ with wreaths surmounts the Pillar, supporting a 
‘‘ Colossal Statue in cast iron, of the illustrious . Duk:e of 
“ Wellington, in the attitude of commanding, represented 
“ in the dress he wore at the Glorious battle of Waterloo. 

“ The total height, including the figure, is 140 feet. 

“ An entrance to the Pillar is contrived by a concealed 
“ flight of steps, descending from the top of the Terrace 
on the basement ; thence a subterranean passage leads 
“ to a vaulted corridor reserved between the plinth and 
the shaft of the Pillar. On one side of the corridor, and 
opposite the arch of the Entrance passage, a door- way 
“ opens to stairs in the centre of the Pillar, conducting 
“ to the circular pedestal under the Figure, through the 
“ perforations of which, both seas will be distinctly visible.” 

The problem of reconstructing the “ dynamic symmetry ” of this monument from the description 
given may serve to beguile the night watches of some sleepless student on the eve of his “ Final,” and 
he may ride his choice of night-mare plans and sections through the subterranean passage and vaulted 
corridor, in desperate hope of escape by an impossible stair. “ Both seas ” still ebb and flow, but, alas ! 

* Father of the famous author of Eothen, and the History of the War in the Crhtiea, The Kinglakes were Taunton folk. 
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as we shall see, neither he nor any other may find his way to the pedestal under the Figure “ through 
the perforations of which ” they were to be “ distinctly visible.” 

^ * :i« 

Next year, the Taunton Courier, of 23rd October 1817, reports the proceedings at the laying of 
the Foundation stone, with Lord Somerville’s speech, in which he announces that “ The Architect gladly 
offers to contribute one half the amount of his profit on the superintendence, in order to have the 
honour of adding his name to the list of subscribers.” Whether this honour was a condition of his 
employment, the result of dehcate suggestion with which he felt it wise to comply (such things have 
been known !), or claimed as of his own “ mere motion,” we may believe as we prefer ; it clearly 
implied no mention of bis name. However this may be, the Committee seem to have placed little 
confidence either in their own judgment or in that of their honoured architect ; for, later in his Lord- 
ship’s speech occurs this passage, “ The Ancients not having adopted this form of building ” (he 
refers evidentl}" to the triangular plan), “ it was suspected that some latent but solid objection must 
exist as to its adoption, therefore the drawing of the Pillar was shown to Mr. Soane, Professor of 
Architecture, who has expressed his approval.” ^ 

Even Soane’s opinion did not reassure the Committee, who proceeded to show the design to 
“ various other men of science and taste ” : among them being the person who has charge of the 
public buildings at Edinburgh.” The reply of this person ” is a model of skilfully evaded responsi- 
bility. “ My Lord,” he writes from Edinburgh under date of 10th June 1817, In consequence of 
“ your permission I have shewed the drawing of the Triangular Pillar to various gentlemen of acknow- 
“ ledged taste, as well as to Professional men of reputation ” (the distinction drawn here is delightful !) 
“ and I have much satisfaction in stating, that the result is very favourable to the plan, and likevdse 
“ to the elevation of it. The great saving in building materials and of labor, which accrues by adopting 
“ the Triangular form, is considered to outweigh (where saving of expense is an object) any objection 
“ that can be urged against it ; and although not found among the works of the ancients, there 
“ appears no good reason why it may not be used by their posterity. . . 

It was all in vain. The soul of the Committee was profoundly disquieted by the proposed 
departure from the methods of the Ancients ” and found no solace in the comfortable words of 
tasteful and reputable posterity. Wisdom, it seemed, must be sought in a greater multitude of 
counsellors, and, continues Lord Somerville despainngly : I took occasion to wait on as many 
Subscribers, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and M.P.’s as possible, and ” — his relief sighs in our sym- 
pathising ears through a century of time — “ in no solitary instance has any objection been made.” 

Being thus, at last, assured as to its triangular propriety, “ Their Eoyal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York, Clarence, and Cambridge have condescended to subscribe to the erection of this Pillar.” 

The ceremonial proceedings were ended by a “ most excellent dinner,” with many toasts and 
speeches ; the chief honours falling, as one gathers, to Captain Crofton, E.N., whose speech in reply 
to “ the Wooden Walls of Old England ” is punctuated with “ (continued applause).” The Taunton 
Courier shall complete the chronicle : — 

“ Had our illustrious Chief” (continued Capt. C.) “ being [sic] present that day, on that high 
“ point of land overlooking this country, and destined to immortalize the place where he was 
“ honoured by his title ; — had he heard the exulting thunders of applause, of thousands of his country- 
“ men, from the Peer to the peasant,— we might venture to assert that he would have experienced an 
“ emotion scarcely less, than when he stood on the heights of the Pyrenees, looking do^m to the vales 
“ of France amid the ‘ Earthquake shout of Victory.’ The Honble. Baronet has justly termed this 
“ Column the child of him who I feel proud and honoured in calling my friend. I cannot avoid 


This letter is signed W. Trotter.’’ 
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“ saying that it is^ indeed] hig offspring, under the happiest auspices fostered by his care, and 
“ adopted[by the affection of a whole country. 

“ This energetic and unpremeditated effusion of British feehng, was interrupted in its delivery by 
•'* the repeated cheerings of the company. 

The President then submitted to the company the health of Mr. Lee, the architect (whose 
name thus emerges for the first time), ‘‘ who though a young man, had exhibited on this and other 
“ occasions, the most decisive proofs of extraordinary skill and merit. His abilities he felt confident 
“ would secure to him an early and honourable eminence in bis profession (applause), 

“ After a course of enlightened conviviality, admirably sustained by the President throughout 
the evening, the company separated about 9 o’clock.” 

^ ^ ^ 

The httie epic ends in a minor strain. Despite the brave beginning, the stone laid mth due rites 
and libations, the gods were not propitious ; a'picem rapax Fortuna s-usUiht, and the monument was 

never built to its full height. ‘‘ That 
thing don t take, eh ? ” said the Iron Duke, 
grimly contemplating its unfinished state. 
In January 1853, as appears from the 
report of one Charles E. Giles, the 
truncated shaft had fallen into grievous 
disrepair, the summit being ‘‘ quite open 
and apparently unfinished.” The sand- 
stone facing of its flint w'alls had crumbled 
“ entirely into ruin,” and the core of the 
pedestal was exposed “in many cases for 
several feet in length.” One of the 
angles had been rent by hghtning two 
years before, and examination revealed 
(ah ! that half of the “ profit on the 
superintendence ” which the architect 
was honoured to forego) “ ac almost 
entire w’^ant of bond between the sand- 
stone facing and the flint backing or rub- 
ble-work.” As for the inscription record- 
ing its erection “ in basso relievo of cast 
iron, this, too, had been “ nearly 
entirely ” removed. 

A subscription was raised ; the 
column restored and completed in its 
present state — perhaps by “ Mr. Havill 
of Markton,” certainly not by his rival, 
George Somerset, who was then but a 
babe. 1 doubt if Paula’s father sub- 
scribed to the cost ; he w'ould probably 
have had a “ conscientious objection ” 
to spending anything on a structure 
which reminded him of the valour which had saved his country, and left him free— to amass 
wealth and buy Stancy Castle. 



H 


[Fi om a jyhotfHjyaph 

The Wellington Monument. 



EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL FOE THE OFFICIAL YBAE 1919H920. 


S INCE the publication of the last Annual Eeport the Council have held 19 meetings. 

The following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 
time on the matters referred to them : 


Architects’ War Committee and Sub-Committees. 

Board of Architectural Education. 

Building Industries Consultative Board. 

Central Consultative Board for Housing in the London Area. 
Charter Committee. 

Competitions Committee. 

Conditions of Contract Revision Committee. 

Exemption of War Service Candidates Conference. 


Finance and House Committee. 

Fellowship Drawings Committee. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

R.I.B.A. War Memorial Committee. 

Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes Committee. 
Sessional Papers Committee. 

Town Planning Committee. 


Brief particulars of the work of some of these Committees are erubodied in thi'^ Report. 
Obituary. losses by death have been as follows : — 

Fellows. 


Alder : John Samuel. 

Ashbee : William NeviUe. 

Catlow : Walter Albert. 
Hammond ; Frederic. 

Billing : Arthur Ernest. 

Campbell : Archibald Neil. 

Coates : Lister. 

Coward : Frederick George. 

Grace : Louis Paxton. 

Breeds : Arthur Owen. 

Carrington : Arthur John Pearson. 
Crawtord : Charles. 

Day : John. 

De Courcy : Nevison William. 
<.TarJiaer : Frederick William. 


Harper : Ewen. 

Page : Robert. 

pick : Samuel Perkins. 

Associates. 

Currie : John Kirkwood. 

Hewitt : Walter Ernest. 

Hill : Richard Heuiy Ernest. 
Hudson : Edward William. 

Jacques : William. 

Licentiates. 

Gutteridge : Alfred Fowler. 

Kirby : Frank Moore. 

Maidman : Edward Charles Henry. 
Martinson : Matthew George. 
Ogden : George. 

Oliver : Charles Bryan. 

Sharp ; Abraham. 


Skirving : Alexander. 

Thicknesse : Philip Coldwell. 
Vaughan : Edwin Montgomery 
Bruce. 

.Jones : Cyril H. Montagu. 

Oiiden : Herbert. 

Orme : Robert William. 

Williams : Stanley Hurst. 
Woodington : Harold Arthur. 

Smith : James Buchanan Pentland, 
Thomas ; Chailes Frederick. 
Vaughan : Hugh. 

Walton : Henry Denison. 

White : Joseph Dixon. 

Witts : Fraiif'is H- 


Retired Fellows. 

Lee : John Thomas. Gover : Arthur Sutton. 


Honorary Fellow. 

Poynter : Sir Edward, Bart., G.C.V.O., Past President R. A. 

Honorary Associate. 

Grace : John Dibblee. 


Honor \KY Corresponding Members. 

Buls^: Charles (Brussels). Krugj Jorge Henry (Brazil). 

Li addition to these losses the Council have to record the death of 11 Associates , 9 Licentiates and 
28 Students and Probationers who fell in the war. Particulars of these are given on a later page of 
this Eeport. 


The following table shows the present subscribing Membership of the Eoyal Institute 
Membership, with tlie preceding five years : — 



Fellows. 

AstOCxAtes. 

Hon ."Associates. 

Total. 

1915 

So 7 

1,713 

54 

2,624 

1916 

852 

1,679 

52 

2,583 

1917 

842 

1,656 

48 

2,546 

1918 

838 

1,631 

45 

2,514 

1919 

834 

1,720 

46 

2,600 

1920 

803 

1.773 

44 

2,680 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 56 Fellows and 168 Associates have 
been elected, as against 12 Fellows and 120 Associates the previous year. 

There are now 1,715 Licentiates on the roll. Since the publication of the last Annual 
licentiates, Licentiates have passed the examination ipialifying for election to the Fellow- 

hip. and 8 have been duly elected as Fellows. 
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The Exami- During the year 135 candidates for the Probationership have furnished the Council with 
nations. satisfactory evidence of their attainments, and have been registered as Probationers. 
The Intermediate and Final Examinations have been held once only duilng the official year — viz., in 
June. The following table giving the results of the examinations shows that 45 Students have been 
added to the Eegister during the year, and that 9 candidates have passed the Final or Special Exami- 


nations qualifying for Associateship : — 

Exempted. 

Examined 

Parsed. 

Ee legated, 

Intermediate Exa.minations 

42 

4 

a 

1 

Final and Special Examinations 

— 

18 

9 

9 


In addition 106 candidates have passed the Special War Examination, and of these 68 have been 
elected as Associates, and 104 war candidates have been exempted from the Final Examination and 
have qualified for Associateship. 

The statutory examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London was not 
held in the year 1919. 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services : 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 
in connection with building disputes 

^Idjor Harry Barnes. M.P. [F,] Sir C’harles Nicholson [F.] 

Max Clarke [/■.] H. D. Searles AVood [F.] 

Alfred AV. S. Cross Le'v^ds Solomon ri’,] 

E. Guy Dawber [F.] 


Arbitrators. 


Since the issue of the last Aimual Eeport the President has appointed the follo^ving 
Assessors. . ® 

Assessors : — 

Cottage Hospital (War Memorial), AValtham Abbey— Mr. H. H. AViggles worth. 

Houses for the AVorking Classes, Sherwood Site — Nottingham — Air. J. Alfred Gotch. 

Laying- out estate, Newcastle — Air. AV'. A. Harv^ey. 

Brentwood Grammar School (enlargement) — Air. H. P. Burke Downing, 

Aylesbury Housing Scheme — Mr. C. H. B. Quennell. 

Leamington Spa — Mr. H. V. Ashley. 

Congregational Church and School, Gerrard’s Cross — Air. H. Austen Hall. 

Boys' Secondary School Competition, Southport — Air. Alaurice E. AA'ebb. 

Housing Scheme Competition, Gravesend — Air. Herbert W. AAMls, * 

AA^'orkmen's Dwellings Competition, Baildon — Air. S. D. Kitson. 

AA^est Hartlepool AA"ar Alemorial Competition — Air. Ernest Newton, R.A. 

Lay-out of Key's Estate, Ashton-under- Lyne — Air. P. S. AA^orthington. 

R.E. AA'ar Alemorial Competition — Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

Arictoria Hall, Exeter — Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 

Girls’ Secondary School, Truro— Air. H. P. Burke Downing. 

AA^ar Alemorial, Orpington — Air. AA'alter Cave. 

Chatham Housing Lay-out^ — Air. E. Guy Dawber. 

AVillesden Hospital — War Alemorial — Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Kenilworth AVar Alemorial Competition — Air, H. T. Buckiand. 

Peterborough and District War Alemorial New Infirmary — Air. Edwin T. Hall. 

Alessrs. Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Ltd. (model public house) — Air. AV. Curtis Green. 


Mr. Hare’s portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare, Past President, painted by Sir- Wm. Llewellyn. 

Portrait. A.E.A., was formally presented to the Listitute at the meeting of the 28rd February. 
The portrait will he hung in this year's Eoyal Academy Exhibiticui. 

Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Eeport the Council have made the following grants : — 


Architects' Demobilisation Committee £25 0 0 

Architects' Benevolent Society 100 U 0 

Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies . . , . . , . , . 20 0 0 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers for Research AVork . . . . 10 10 0 

Joint Committee on Corrosion of Brass and Copper Fittings . . . . . 10 0 (♦ 

Architectural Association . . . . . J . . ^ ^ ^ Iqq ^ ^ 


Royal Gold The Eoyal Gold Medal for Architecture in 1919 was awarded to Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
Medal. Thi« year the Medal is to he awarded to Monsieur Charles Louis Girault, Hon. 

Corresponding Member, in recognition of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously 
signified his approval of the award. 
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Appointments. 


During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to 
represent the Eoyal Institution on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated : — 


Conference at Institution of Civil Engineers on methods of testing engineering and other important materials — Messrs 
H. 1>. Searles Wood and Max Clarke. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, Xewcastle-on-Tyne — Messrs. H. D. Searles Wood and R. Burns Dick. 

General Council National Registration of Plumbers — Mr. George Hubbard. 

Deputation to Ministry of Health on fees for housing work — The President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, and Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P. 

British Engineering Standards Committee — Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 

Standing Committee on Water Regulations — -Two Members of the Science Standing Committee, 

Committee of Department of Overseas Trade to organise Exhibition of Timber grown within British Empire — Mr. 
Arthur Keen. 

Architects and Surv’eyors Assistants' Professional Union Welfare Committee — Mr. Walter Cave. 

British Engineering Standards Association, Sub-Committee on Overhead Transmission Line Material — Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach. 

Ditto, Sectional Committee on Pipe Threads — Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 

Ditto, Sub-Committee on Metal Tubes and Connections — Mr. Digby L. Solomon. 

Royal Sanitary Institute 31st Congress and Exhibition, Birmingham, July, 1920 — Messrs. H. D. Searles Wood and 
Herbert Buckland. 

University of London Architectural Education Committee — Messrs. Paul Waterhouse and Arthur Keen. 

Conference at University College on Research Work in Heating and Ventilation — Mr. George Hubbard. 

Professional Classes War Relief Council Conference on Relief Organisation for Professional Classes — Mr. AV. Hilton Nash. 
Ancient Monuments Board for England — Sir Reginald Blomfield, E.A., for period 1920-1925. 

Architectural Representative on the Interviewing Board at the Ministry of Labour — Mr. George Hubbard, 

Unhealthy Areas Committee, to give evidence as to erection of tenement dwellings — Mr. James S. Gibson. 

State- Aided Housing Schemes — Advisory Committees on Production of Materials — representatives in 11 districts. 
Deputation to Dr. Addison on preparation of Housing Schemes by Local Authorities — Messrs. Henry T. Hare, John W. 

Simpson, Professor S. D. Adshead, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Arthur Keen, and Paul Waterhouse 
Building Industries Consultative Board — The President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., and Mr, Ernest 
Newton, R.A. 

Deputation to Dr. Addison on restriction of Luxury Building — Messrs. Ernest Newton, R.A., Henry T. Hare, C. Stanley 
Peach, Herbert Buckland, Walter Cave, Arthur Keen, Edwin J. Sadgrove representing Society of Architects. 
Conference with Allied Societies on Election of War Service Candidates — The President, Professor S. D. Adshead, 
A. W. S. Cross, Walter Cave, E. Guy Dawber, Arthur Keen, Paul Waterhouse, and C. Stanley Peach. 


The following papers have been read since the issue of the last Annual Eeport 


Sessional. 

Papers. 

23 April 1919. — Conclusion of Sir Frank Baines' Paper on War Factories and Sheds.’’ 

26 Map 1919. — " Railroad Terminals of the United States," by Mr. Benjamin J. Lubsche?. of New York, read by Mr, 
Arthur Keen [F.] 

ir> J line 1919. — " An Architect's War Experiences in France and the Balkans,” by Mr Edward P. Warren [E.] 

17 Xov. 1919. — “ The Problem of London Housing,” by Mr. W. R. Davidge [A.] 

15 Dec. 1919. — " London Town Planning Schemes in 1666," by Mr. Sydney Perks [F.] 

19 Jan. 1920. — Citizenship," by Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F.] 

16 Feb. 1920. — ” The Future of Architectural Education,” by Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.] 

15 Mar. 1920. — ‘ The Planning of some American Department Stores," by Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.] 

22 Mar. 1920- — ” Greek Design,'’ by Mr. Jay Hambidge. 

29 Mar. 1920,— “ Higher Buildings for London," by Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] 

12 April 1920. — ” Architecture in India," by Mr. John Begg [F.] 


The R LB A the Eoyal Eistitute records, Members, Licentiates and IStudents who 

Record of served with the Forces during the M ar number altogether 79 Fellows, 540 Associates,- 
Honour. Ijicentiates, and 300 Students. The list, however, is still incomplete, and Members 

whose names have not been received are asked to send them to the Secretary. The following is a 
further list of Members, Licentiates and Students who have fallen : — ^ 


Cvrmichael: David A. 

Fraser: Henry Hubert . 

Hutton : Lorne de Hutton 

Mann : Henry William 

Milne : David .... 

Notley : Albert Carr 

Peckham : Arthur Nyton. 

Sagar: William Henry . 

Shield : James Edward Coleman 
Wheatley : Joseph Horace Lynehw 
Williams : Stanley H. . . . 

Barclay : F'ergusson 
Beattie-Brown : William 
Edwards: John Percival 


Associates. 

Lieut. .... 
Lieut., 3rd Yorks Regiment 


Missing, presumed killed. 
Missing, presumed killed. 


Lieut., Royal Field Artillery . 

2nd Lieut., Hants Cyclist Battalion. 
Lancashire Regiment 
Indian Army Officers’ Reserve . 
Sergt., Royal Engineers 

2nd Lieut. ..... 
Lieut., 6th Wilts Regiment 
Licentiates. 

Captain, Royal Air Force 
Captain, Northumberland Fusiliers . 
Company Sergt.- Major, Royal Fusi- 
liers 


Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 
Accidentally killed. 
Reported dead. 

Killed in action. 

Missing, believed killed. 
Died of wounds. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 


V 
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Ellis : Edward Miller 
Grote : Arthur Lloyd 
Jackson : Charles Ernest 
Skipwith : Frank Peyton. 

Smith : James Buchanan Pentl^nd 
Sutherland : George Angus 

Aitken : James Hunter 
Bagshawe : Arthur Samuel 
Booker : George Arthur 
Bowes : Roy .... 
Chard : Charles Norman . 
Crosthwaite : William Jame^ . 
Cruickshank : Donald Edward 
Davies : William Edward 
Dixon : Cyril Burton 
Doe : Edgar Herbert 
Faucett : S. Stuart 
Fernyhough : Samuel, jun. 
Fulton : Andrew Wilfrid 
Groves: Francis Neville 
Jones : W. Orlando 
Lyne : Edgar .... 
Macpherson : Archibald Austin 
Moscrop : William Noel , 

Norris : Leslie 
Preston : William Carter 
Radcliffe : James 

Scott : Noel Edmund 
Smith : Henry 
Spurway ; George Vyvy^an 
Sutherland : George Angus 
S wiNTON : James Gibson . 

Tayt.or : Martin Bartley 
Vey : Arthur E. . . . 


Lie ENT I at es — cotUi n ued. 

Captain, Honourable Artillery Co. . 
Captain, Royal Engineers 
South African Force 
Major, Royal Scots Fusiliers . 
Lance-Corporal . . . . 

Captain. Seaforth Highlanders 


udents and Probationers. 

Lieut., Black Watch 
2nd Lieut., 7th Wilts Regiment 
Sergt., Yorks and Lancs. Regiment. 
Captain ..... 
Pte., 7th Yorks Regiment 


Lieut., 10th Border Regiment. 

2nd T.icut., 5th Cheshire Regiment . 
Captain . . . , . 

i rivate. Royal Berks Regiment 
Lieut.. Liverpool Regiment 
Lieut., 8th Manchester Regiment 


Lieut., 3rd Monmouthshire Regiment 
Captain, 10th South Wales Borderers 

Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Captain and Adjutant, 5th Durham 
Light Infantry 

2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers . 

Capt., 7th Duke of Wellington's West 
Riding Regiment 
2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers . 

Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Captain, Seaforth Highlanders 
Lieut., Black Watch 
Private ..... 
Corporal, Royal Engineers 


Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Died of wounds. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Died of wounds. 

Died of wounds 
Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Died of wounds. 

Missing, presumed killed. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Died of wounds. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Killed in action. 

Died of wounds. 


Members’ 

^tary and following is a further list of distinctions won by members : — 

Distinctions. 

D S~0. — Major Quentin Mangnall Bluhm [F.] ; Major Percy Hubert Ke^’s, M.C. [A.] 

D. S. Gross. — Lt. E. Ford Duncanson, R.N.V.R. [Licentiate.] 

M.C. — Capt. Herbert Carnelley, R.E. [A.] ; Lt.-Col. Alner W. Hall [A.] ; Capt. and Adjt. Gilbert Burdette Howeroft 
[A-] ; James Maclaren Ross [A.] : Frederick Charles Saxon [A.], also mentioned in Dispatches ; 2nd Lt. Theodore Gilbert 
Scott ’’A.] 

B.A.F. Cros5. —Lt. S. Wilkinson [P.] 

Croix de Guerre. — Lt.-Col. William Beswick "A.], also mentioned in Dispatches. 

Itnlinn Croce di Guerra. — Major L. E. S. G. de S. C. de Soissons "A.], also Cavalieye Ordf r of the Crown of Italy and 
Officer O.B.E. 

Meritorious Service Medal. — T. A. E. Loft house fA.] 

Mentioned in Dispatches. — Lt. Harold R. Atchison [A.] ; Lt.-Col. S. W. Cranfield 'F.] ; H. L. Geeson [A.] ; Sgt. J. T. 
Penfold rA.] ; Lt. Robert W. Pite FA.] : Capt. Reginald V. T. Sewell iLicentiate.] 

Mentioned in Orders. — Lt. George Collins \ Licentiate.] 

O.B.E. (Military Division). — Lt.-Col. Edward J, Bridges [F.] ; Capt. J. J. Crowe [A.] ; Capt. W. Howe Greene fF.] ; 
Lt.-Coi. G. Reavell [F.] ; Major F. Coutts Webster [A.] 

The RIBA tablet is to be xilacecl in the Eoyal Institute builrhng in memory of those of its Members, 
War Licentiates and Students who laid down their lives in the service of their country during 

Memorial. competition will take place for the design of the Tablet, ami will be limited 

to those who served in the Forces. The President has been invited by the Council to act as Assessor. 
War Semce In connection with the election of candidates exempted from the Final Examination on 

Ci&iididsLCS ^ 

and the account of war service, a Conference of representative interests was held at tije E.I.B.A. 
Examinations, under the Chairmanship of the President, as a result of which the unopposed election of 
the majority of such candidates will probably take place during the present year. 

The R I B A ^ ^ award of Prizes and Studentships has again been made. 

Prizes and Ir spite of the recent demobilisation of many of the younger men, a good number of 
Studentships, drawings were submitted and the standard of excellence was notably high. A selection 
of the premiated designs are now being exhibited by the Allied Societies. 
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The 

President. 


The 

Unification 
of the 
Profession. 


Shortly after the opening of the session, the state of the President's health made it 
necessary for him to retire for some two or three months from the active control of the 
CounciFs work. During this period the Presidential duties devolved upon the Vice-Presidents, The 
President's health and strength are now almost completely restored, and the Council have had the 
great satisfaction of being able to welcome him back to the Chair. 

The most important task that faced the Council at the beginning of its year of office was 
that of giving effect to the widespread demand for the unification and better organisation 
of tiie profession. The matter was taken in hand at the first meeting, and a Charter 
Committee was appointed to deal with the scheme which had to be laid aside at the 
outbreak of the war. The Committee were rapidly convinced that ^^Tder and more far-reaching 
proposals than those of 1914 must be contemplated, and they submitted to the Council a recommenda- 
tion in favour of the appointment of a new Committee representative of the whole profession which 
should be entrusted with the duty of preparing a broad scheme of miification and registration. The 
Charter Committee's report was unanimously approved by the Council and, on •22nd March, by a 
Special General Meeting of the Eoyal Institute. The various bodies concerned are now appointing 
their delegates, and^the first meeting of the Unification Committee will take place towards the end 
of May. The large amount of evidence and information of a most instructive character collected 
bv the Future of Architecture Committee " will be handed over to the executive of the Unification 
Committee as soon as it is appointed by the latter body. 

Architectural Council are watching with the keenest interest and sympathy the rapid developments 
Education. that are taking place in the methods and machinery of architectural education. The 
“ Recognised Schools '* are full to overflowing after the lean years of the war, and the short courses 
which in the past qualified students for exemption from the Intermediate Examination are being 
supplemented by longer courses which, it may be, will justify the Board of Architectural Education 
in recommending the exemption of graduates from part, if not the whole, of the Final Examination. 
At the same time, the constitution of the Board is being considered with a view to strengthening its 
representative character and qualifying it more fully for its task of guiding and controlling the course 
of architectural education. 

, The Council w- el come the completion of the scheme bv w^hich the Roval Academy 
The Royal ^ 

Academy has undertaken the co-ordination of the W'ork of the several Ateliers for advanced students. 

Ateliers. Board of Architectural Education are considering the possibility of endowing one 

or more scholarships or prizes to encourage the work of the Ateliers. An extension of the scheme 
to the larger provincial cities should do much to raise the standard of design throughout the country, 
and it is hoped that the Councils of the larger Allied Societies will play their part in the develop- 
ment of the system. 

In connection with the foregoing paragraph members ma}" be reminded that a bequest 
which will have a value of not less than £5,000 has been received by the Royal Institute 
under the w ill of the late Sir Archibald Dawmay. The income from this bequest is to be 
devoted to the furtherance of architectural education, and a scheme for the foundation 
of a scholarship or scholarships is now' being developed. 

The (’ouncil have been deeply concerned throughout the session with the problem of the 


The 

Archihald 

Dawnay 

Bequest. 


The 


re-establishment of the building trade. 


In forming the Building Industries Consultative 


Government 

Board — a body representative of the four sections concerned : the architects, the sur- 
Trade. veyors, the contractors, and the operatives — they hoped to provide an instrument which 

would at the same time help the trade to deal effecti^'ely with its own internal problems and serve as 
a guide to the Government in its dealings with a great and complex industry. After an exhaustive 
examination of the ])osition as it existed at the termination of the war, in which it received the most 

M2 
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valuable assistance from the Director of Building Materials Supjdy, Mr. 6. E. Drower, and a frank 
interchange of views between the representatives of all sectio3is, the Board came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the most vital need of the moment was the removal of all forms of Government control 
over the activities of the industry. This opinion was accordingly conveyed to the Government by 
a personal letter to the Prime Minister and by communications to the Departments concerned. In 
this action the Council were indebted to the Society of Architects for constant co-operation and support. 
The Council regret that up to the present their representations have failed to con\ince the res])onsible 
authorities, who now find themselves faced with difficulties in the Xational Housing Scheme which 
they are endeavouring to remove by placing still further restrictions on the indu'^try generally. The 
Council have repeated their protest and they trust that the Allied Societies and the members generally 
will do their utmost to bring pressure to bear upon Members of Parliament and the Government with 
a view to the removal of such restrictions. The Building Industries Consultative Board fiuther 
endeavoured to contribute to the improvement ot conditions in the industry by issuing and circulating 
throughout the country a vigorous appeal to all concerned to redouble their efforts to improve pro- 
duction and to remove the existing causes of friction, delay, and uncertainty. (See Journal. 
6th December, 1919, p. 58.j 


„ , Xo effort has been -pared to secure the success of the Xational Housing Scheme. 

National 4 • n i i A b ,1. i • • 

Housing A specially reduced scale ot payment for architects engaged in this work was negotia- 
Scheme. the Ministry of Health, and conferences are now taking place with the object of 

removing certain anomalies that have shown themselves in practical working. The Council have 
repeatedly urged upon the Ministry of Health the vital importance of entrusting town-planning 
and housing schemes only to those who possess full professional qualifications and of assisting 
demobilised architects by spreading the work as vTdely as possible over the whole profession. 
Difficulties and delays have arisen in many cases in which the Ministry ha^u failed to carry out the 
policy recommended to them. 

The “ Ideal request of the proprietors of the iJaihj Mail Professor Adshead, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 

Home ’’ and Mr. H. D. Searles-AVood, on behalf of the R.I.B.A. Council, arranged a series of 
Exhibition, Conferences at this Exhibition. A large number of town plamiing schemes and house 


designs prepared under the Xational Housing IScheme were exhibited at Olympia, and afterwards for 
several week^ in the E.I.B.A. Galleries, where they were inspected by a large number of visitors. 


Control of The Competitions Committee have reported to the Council an unusually large number 
Competitions, of competitions the conditions of which have been at variance with the regulations. As 
a result of the energetic and prompt action of the Committee, these conditions have in manv cases 
been satisfactorily amended. In this work they have received constant assistance from the^ Allied 
Societies and the Society of Architects. The Council desire to call the attention of members, and 
particularly of those in the provinces, to the fact that the effective supervision of competitions in the 
interests of the profession and of the public depends largely on the promptitude with which individual 
members call the attention of the Committee to unsatisfactory competitions, and to the lovalty with 
which members generally support the action of the Committee an<l the Council in dealing with tln‘ 
promoters of such competitions. The Competitions Committee have drafted a set of model conditions 
for Housing Competitions which are about to be published. 


The Revision ^^^^tional Federation of Building Trades Employers have prepared a new Building 
of the ^oTe without consultation with the Royal Institute, and have given notice of their intern 

CoStoc^t^ tion to withdraw from the Agreement arrived at in 1903. The R.I.B.A. Conditions of 
Contiact Committee have reported to the Council the completion of their work 111 revisim*’ 
the R.I.B.A. Form, and the (luestion of its immediate is^ue for the guidance of members is now hefort 
the Council. 
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A Code o£ 
Professional 
Conduct and 
Practice. 

early date. 


The Reform strong Committee has been formed to consider and report upon the question of the 
of the London reform of the London Building Acts. Proposals for an amending or consolidating Bill 
Building , prepared, and a conference with the L.C.C. Building Acts Committee vdll he 

arranged as soon as possible. 

The draft of a new Code of Professional Conduct and Practice has been circulated by 
the Council to the Standing Committees and the Councils of the Allied Societies. The 
very favourable comments received from these bodies are now being considered by a 
Committee of the Council and the amended draft will be adopted and published at an 
It is intended to issue the new Code in pamphlet form together with the President's 
Inaugural Address _and Address to Students and Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s lecture on Architectural 
Education. 

The Revised Bevised Scale of Charges was approved at a Special General Meeting on 12th May, 

Scale of 1919, and copies of it have been distributed to every Member and Licentiate. It has 
Charges. officially adopted by the Society of Architects, who have received permission to 

reprint it for issue to their own members. 

The President and Council had the pleasure of presenting a congratulatory address to 
Sir Aston Webb, Past-President, on the occasion of his election as President of the Eoyal 
Academy. Sir Aston is the first architect who has ever occupied this position. 

The Council are under special obhgations to Major Harry Barnes, M.P.. for his services in 
all matters concerning Parhament and the public departments. Although his duties in 


The 

President 
of the 
Royal 
Academy. 


Major 

Harry 


the House of Commons made it iznpossible for him to attend many of the Council meetings. 


Barnes, M.F. 

his work was of the greatest possible value to the Eoyal Institute. 

Peace Day conclusion of peace the E.I.B.A. premises were decorated under the supervision 

Celebration, of Professor Beresford Pite [F.]. It is the intention of the Council to arrange a Garden 
Party at the Zoological Gardens on “ Peace Hay,’' 2Sth June, at which the Eoyal Institute will extend 
a welcome to its returned Service Members and Students. 

Ratification occasion of the ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Germany the Council pre- 


sented a loyal address to His Majesty the King, Patron of the Eoyal Institute, and tele- 
gram^ of congratulation were exchanged between the Eoyal Institute and the kindred and 
ocieties in France, the United States, and the Hominion^. 

At the re(iuest of the Anglo-Belgian Lhiion, the E.I.B.A. Galleries were lent for the 
exhibition of models and drawings submitted in the Zeebrugge Memorial Competition. 
The Exhibition was opened by the Chairman of the Lhiion, Mr. Herbert Samuel, and 
attracted a large attendance of visitors for several weeks. 

The Architects’The Council have given their support to the work of this LTiion, and Mr. Walter Cave 

and Surveyors’^.. ’ 

Assistants’ 

Professional 
Union. 

The Archi- 
tectural 
Press. 


of Peace 
Treaty. 

allied 


The 

Zeebrugge 

Memorial 

Competition. 


Vice-President, is acting as Chairman of the Welfare Committee. Proposals with regard 
to Salaries and Insurance have been submitted to the Council. 

The Council have to thank the technical press for the assistance they have so mifailingly 
given to the work of the Eoyal Institute by opening their columns to the various matters 
of professional interest which have been submitted to them. 

The fortnightly publication of the Journal was resumed at the opening of the Session 
and the Kalendar was reissued after an interval of several years. Members are 
requested to assist in detecting and correcting inaccuracies which have crept into the 
volume as a result of the war years. 

The The Secretary was demobilised from the Army in February, and the leave of absence 

Secretary. granted by the Council enabled him to undergo treatment which completely restored liis 
health, and he was able to resume his duties at the beginning of July. 


The R.I.B.A. 
Journal and 
Kalendar. 
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Ihe R.LB.A. The report of the Hon. Auditors calls attention to the success \Yith which the finances of 
Finances. Eoyal Institute have withstood the strain of the war years. Only the exercise of 

the most rigid economy, coupled with the restriction of activities to the barest minimum, has enabled 
this result to be attained. Now, however, it is necessary to resume the full exercise of normal activities 
and to face the developments called for by a progressive policy, and it is obvious that in view of the 
general rise in prices an income at the pre-war level cannot possibly be adequate to meet the cost of 
post-war activities. On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the Council have accordingly 
summoned a Special General Meeting to sanction the increase of subscriptions and fees by an amount 
which should provide a sufficient income in future. 

EEPOET OF THE BOAED OF AECHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

HThelBoard have held eight meetings since the issue of the last Eeport. 

CominiUees. — The following Committees have met from time to time and reported on the matters 
referred to them : — Examinations Committee ; Testimonies of Study Committee ; Prizes and Student- 
ships Committee, and Baker Scholarship Committee. 

Problems in Design. — During the year 131 Problems have been received and adjudicated on, and 
of these 91 have been approved. The proportion of approved designs compares favourably with 
previous years. A satisfactory increase in the number of the Problems received may be recorded. 

The Examinations. — The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examina- 
tions as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Special War Examinations and Exemptions. — The Special War Examination has been held on 
three occasions, at which 1*21 candidates presented themselves, of whom 106 passed. Of the Students 
who have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from the Final Examination, 91 have been 
elected Associates. Arrangements have been made with the Allied Societies in Austraha and Canada 
for conducting the Examination of Overseas Candidates for the Final and Special War Examinations. 

Constitution of the Board.— The Board, at the request of the Council, have under consideration the 
whole question of the future constitution of the Board, and it is anticipated that a Eeport will be laid 
before the Council at an early date. 

Fiiture of the Final Examination. — The question of according to students of recognised schools 
partial exemption from the Final Examination of the E.I.B.A. is also receiving earnest attention, 
and will be reported on in relation to the previous subject. 


EEPOET OF THE AET STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Walter Cave was elected Chairman and Mr. W. Arthur Webb and Mr. J. B. Fulton Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The following important subjects were discussed : — 

Whitgijt Hospital, Croydon.— It is satisfactory to note that the Croydon Corporation has decided 
not to proceed with the demolition. Notwithstanding this, one of our members was n‘quested to keep 
a watchful eye on the building and keep the Committee informed on the matter. 

ProposedWar Memorial at St. Martin sSn-the-Fields.— The attention of the Committee was drawn 
to the proposed alterations. After careful investigation and consultation with the architect 
employed, the Committee feel quite safe in leaving the proposals in his hands. 

Argyll House, Chelsea.— The Chairman undertook to see the new tenants and informed tlie Com- 
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mittee that only the outbuilding was to be removed for the purpose of pro\'iding servants* quarters, 
and the main building to be left as at present. 

City Churches Coynmission . — This Commission has been sitting for some time under the presidency 
of Lord Pliillimore and the Art Committee have made every endeavour to be represented. As far as 
can be ascertained the Commission is a private one and called together by the Bishop of London, more 
particularly as to the working of the parishes. In the event of a church being threatened, the Com- 
mittee would take strong action with other Societies who interest themselves in these matters. 

Treaty House, Uxbridge . — It is regretted that the old panelling from the Treaty House, Uxbridge, 
had been disposed of before the Committee could take any action. 

The height of buildings in Ijondon came up for discussion. 

Suggestions were made to the Sessional Papers Committee, * 

The draft document on professional conduct and practice was laid on the table. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STAXDIXG COMMITTEE. 

Seven meetings of the Committee have been held since the issue of the last Report. The following 
officers were elected to serve during the Session : — Chairman, Mr. H. H. Statham ; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Louis Ambler and Mr. H. G. Ibberson. 

Pressure on the shelving accommodation has recently become a serious difficulty and has greatly 
interfered with the smooth working of the Library. During the past session the space has been wholly 
inadequate and it has not always been possible to find positions for books which have been added to the 
Library. The Committee have therefore submitted a report to the Comicil suggesting that two rooms 
on the upper floor should be placed at the disposal of the Library and provided with book shelves to 
relieve the present congestion. 

The Committee have gratefully to acknowledge a presentation by Mr. E. Swinfen Harris [F.1 of 
forty-two sheets of drawings by the late Mr. William Butterfield, as well as a gift from Messrs. H M. 
and W. Grellier, of various drawings by their ftither, the late Mr. William Grellier, including designs for 
the Royal Exchange. London, the Palatine Club, Liverpool, and other dravdngs which obtained the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal. The Committee have also to acknowledge the indebtedness of the 
Library to Mr. St. Clair Baddeley for a collection of the original drawings prepared for Rubens’s book, 
Palazzi di Genova, first published in 1622, 

The Committee have, ^^^th great regret, to record the death of Mr. J. D. Crace, Hon. Associate. 
For many years Mr. Crace served as a co-opted member of the Committee and always took an active 
share in the work. In the previous session he had presented a valuable collection of his own drawings, 
which were exhibited, prior to his death, in the Galleries of the Institute. 

At the request of the Archaeological Joint-Committee, formed to collect records of antiquities in the 
various war areas in the near East, the Librarian, at the request of the Council, has undertaken tem- 
porarily, for the purpose of reference, the charge of the drawings and photographs so far collected. 

The following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee : — 

During the twelve months ending 31st March of the present year 117 volumes and 9 pamphlets have been 
added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued 
in serial form. The drawings presented numbered 151 sheets, prints 24 sheets. 

The number of works presented was 38 volumes and 9 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 79 volumes, of which 24 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,194, 
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The number of books issued on Loan vras 2,331 . 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library other than membem of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers was 118. 

The number of books issued through the post was 247. 

During the last six months the ordinary hours of the Library, which were shortened during the war, 
have been resumed. The Library is therefore now open from 10 a. m. until 8 p.m. daily (Saturdays 5 p.m.). 

Donations of books, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mr. John Slater, M. Charles Girault> 
3Ir. George Jeffery, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, Mr. H. C. Corlette, Mr. Charles H. Whitaker, Mr. W. St, Clair Baddeley, 
Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. K. A. C. Creswell, Mr. M. S. Briggs, Signor Giacomo Boni 
Mr. Gordon Allen, The American Institute of Architects, Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, Mr. B. Narasimhachar, Mr. 
S. Hurst Seager, M. Jules Brunfaut, the Government of India, the Government of Cyprus, Messrs. E. & F. N. 
Spon, Ltd., Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., The Technical Journals, Ltd. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned : — Girault’s ^ote^ sur Ja Vie 
et les Oeuvres de Honore Daumet, Rivoira's Moslem Architecture, Walcot's Architectural ^^at€r Colours and 
Etchings, LowelTs More Small Italian Villas and Farmhouses, De THopitaTs Westminster Cathedral and its 
Architect, Hornsby & Schmidt s Modern Hosjp^tal, Flickinger’s The Greeh Theatre, etc., Ongania’s Calli e Canali 
in Venezia, JekvlTs Garden Ornameiit, Boys s Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Howard and Crossley’s English 
Church Woodivork, Gould’s History of Freemasonry. Cescinsky’s English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century, 
Roes History of Oak Furniture, Lishman's New High Court, Allahabad, Birch’s History of Margam Abbey, 
American Institute of Architects’ Structural Service Book, Vol. 1, Souster’s Design of Factory and Industrial, 
Buildings, Ramsey’s Small Houses of the late Georgian Period, Hering’s Concrete and Stucco Houses, etc., 
Clarke’s The Housing Problem, etc., Weaver’s Village Halls and Clubs, RideaTs Water Supjilies, their purification 
filtration, etc.. Beck’s Structural Steelwork, Adams & Matthews’s Reinforced Concrete Construction, Lawrence’s 
Economic Fartn Buildings. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Committee have held 9 meetings since the publication of the last annual report. 

The officers of the Committee are : — Chairman, Mr. ,^fred W. S. Cross ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. John 
Slater ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr, Horace Cubitt and Mr. K. Gammell. 

Matters relating to Housing . — A large proportion of the time of the Committee has been spent in 
dealing with housing questions. The Committee have reported to the Council that in their opinion the 
recent issue by the Ministry of Health of complete plans, specifications and quantities for cottages is 
highly undesirable, and that a strong protest against such action should be made by the Council. 
From information received from architects engaged in housing w^ork in rural districts it has appeared 
to the Committee that housing work on widely scattered sites in rural districts should be considered 
as special work involving a special adjustment of the scale of housing fees agreed with the Ministry 
of Health, in accordance with the clause of such scale which provides for special arrangements being 
made in exceptional circumstances. The Committee have reported to the Council to this effect, with a 
view to the matter being discussed wdth the Ministry. The Committee have had under consideration 
one or two cases where fees less than those of the agreed housing scale have been accepted by members 
and have recommended the Council to consider what form of action should be taken in such cases. 
The Committee have in several cases advised members as to questions arising under the agreed scale. 

Form of Contract .— a result of an enquiry from a member as to whether a contractor was entitled 
to charge an amount for profit on an allowed increased cost of materials and labour, the Committee 
have recommended the Council to ask the Conditions of Contract Committee to consider the formulation 
of some standard of practice for adoption by the profession. At the present tim^ there appears to be 
considerable diversity of practice in regard to this matter. 
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The Committee have also recommended the Council to ask the Conditions of Contract Committee 
to give their most earnest attention to the situation arising from the recent withdrawal of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers from the agreed Form of Contract. 

Puhlication of Plans by the “ Ideal Homel ' — The attention of the Committee having been called 
from more than one source to the publication of one-eighth scale plans, for sale to the public, by a new 
journal entitled the ‘‘ Ideal Home,” and that some of the plans were stated to be from the designs of a 
member of tlie Institute, the Committee asked for an explanation from the member in question. The 
explanation, which was considered satisfactory by the Committee, was to the effect that the publication 
of the plans in the manner adopted by the “ Ideal Home " was at variance with the verbal arrangements 
made vdth the editor by the meme, and was entirely contrary to the member’s \\dshes, and that he 
had, therefore, refused to supply any further plans. 

Pay of Offi-cers on Staff for R.E. Services. — The Committee have recommended the Council to 
endeavour to arrange combined representations to the War Office on the part of the Institute, the 
Surveyors' Institution, and the Institution of Civil Engineers, with a view to obtaining such increases 
in the sca’.e of pay for technical officers on the Staff for E.E. Services as shall bring the pay approxi- 
mately into accordance with the pay for other branches of the technical services, such as the medical 
service. 

Letters from Members Regarding Fees. — The Committee have dealt with several cases in which 
members have asked advice as to the fees properly chargeable for work done, and also certain enquiries 
from officials of local authorities as to the fees payable by such authorities to architects employed by 
them. 

Laic of Easements of Support. — As the suggested amendment of the law on this subject was 
intended to follow the proposed amendment of the Law on Light and Air, which has made little progress 
during the past twelve months, the matter has, for the moment, been left in abeyance. 

Higher Buildings for London. — The Committee have considered a reference from the Council on 
this question, and have appointed two representatives to act with representatives of the Art Com- 
mittee and the Science Committee in preparing a combined report for submission to the Council. 

Professional Conduct. — The Commit t( e have considered the case of a Licentiate who, previously an 
assistant, had, on commencing practice on his own account, issued a circular and sent copies to, among 
others, certain chents of his former principal. The Committee have reported to the Council recom- 
mending that the architect in question be expelled from the Institute. 

Professional Etiqu-ette. — Several questions involving professional etiquette have been considered 
by the Committee ; in dealing with such cases it is the invariable practice of the Committee to obtain 
particulars from both parties to a dispute, and not to proceed on ex parte statements only. 

Premiums in Architectural Competitions. — The committee being of opinion that premiums in 
Architectural competitions are often insufficient in amount, and that the present is a suitable time to 
remedy this state of affairs, have formulated for consideration of the Competitions Committee and of 
the Council a draft scale for premiums varying in accordance with the estimated cost of the proposed 
building. The Committee trust that in due course some such scale may be embodied in the Institute's 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of the last annual report of the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held has been eight, including a special meeting called to consider the preparation of the memorial 
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to the Privy Council by the Council of the Institute. The average attendance at each meeting was 
nine 

The officers were elected as follows : Alan E. Munby, M.A., Chairman ; A. 0. Collard, Vice- 
Chairman ; Percival M. Fraser, J. Ernest Franck, Hon. Secretaries. 

Roof of Westminster Hath — Through the courtesy of Sir Frank Baines, K.B.E., M.V.O., Principal 
Architect H.M. Office of Works, the Committee made a second visit of inspection to view the work of 
reparation to the roof of Westminster Hall, on the 12th June 1919. A full report of such visit was made 
by Mr. x\. 0. Collard and is given in the Journal for July 1919. 

Research Work. — The Committee suggested the reappointment of the Research Committee. This 
not being considered expedient, the Science Committee have concerned themselves with the whole 
matter of research on building materials. The data necessary for a detailed report was prepared with a 
view to whatever action the Committee might decide upon. Detailed notes were furnished by various 
members on the following matters : Acoustics ; non-ferrous metals and glass, paints, i^avings ; 
plasters, hmes and cements ; roofing, tiles and bricks, steel and iron, stones ; timber. 

A letter was written to the Industrial Research Department suggesting the urgent necessity of 
research on comprehensive lines into materials of building construction. Based upon the data pre- 
pared by the Committee a Memorandum was prepared, and after approval by the Coimcil was commu- 
nicated to the Privy Council. This Memorial set forth the facts upon which the Committee based their 
views that such research was of urgent national importance, and furnished typical cases where great loss 
to the community had accrued from insufficient knowledge or control of the sources and composition of 
materials. The Privy Council informed the Institute that the Memorandum has been found of con- 
siderable interest and is having its earnest consideration. The Committee have put forward some of 
these matters as subjects suitable for the consideration of the Sessional Papers Committee. 

Fuel Economy. — At the instigation of the President the Committee have investigated, experimented 
and carried out tests wdth a view to determining if any modification of existing grates was possible to 
secure an appreciable economy in fuel. The use of various types of fuel for domestic purposes was also 
considered. The Committee were authoritatively informed that the latter subject was being dealt 
with in a most detailed and comprehensive manner elsewhere, and therefore concentrated its attention 
upon improvements in existing grates. An apparatus was designed to burn household or hard coal 
and to stand in front of an open grate. This apparatus was tested by an expert, but his report did not 
give any indication that economy was to be secured by the arrangement designed. The various types 
of household grates of the early Victorian period were reviewed and the necessary data were furnished 
to the President of the Institute to enable a letter to be published in the Press for the instruction of the 
public as to the best means of adapting such grates to obtain economy in fuel consumption. 

Steel Frame Conference Report. — This important report emanated from a Conference called to 
consider the whole matter of the L.C.C. Building Regulations dealing with steel-frame buildings. A 
report was prepared by a joint Committee, and was at the request of the Council considered and reported 
upon by the Science Committee, who recommended to the Council its publication after the views of the 
London County Council had been ascertained. 

Building Stones. — The Committee are about to make a further inspection of the building stones 
placed on the roof of the Geological Museum in 1910 for weathering tests, and from time to time 
reported upon. The Committee hope that a pubhc statement on these tests may be made by the 
Geological Survey and the Institute at an early date. 

Pise and Allied Walling.— The question of using unbaked clay, pise and other similar types of 
walling was referred to the Committee for report. The matter has been investigated throughout the 
Session during which period a good deal of information which the Committee have had under considera- 
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tion has become public. Information from private sources has also been investigated, and the Allied 
Societies have been circularised. Any information thus obtained will be collated with a view to pub- 
lication in the Journal. 

Tile Testing . — The Committee have had under further consideration defects in roofing tiles upon 
which information was collected in previous Sessions. The Committee have concluded that the pre- 
paration of microscopic sections of such tiles is essential, and having in view the abnormal conditions 
still obtaining it was thought fit to defer any attempt to obtain and report on such sections until the 
brick fields are again producing on more normal lines the materials under discussion. 

Engineering Standards Committee . — At the request of the Council to suggest a representative to 
serve on the Engineering Standards Committee in the place of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, the retiring member, 
the Committee put forward the name of Mr. C. Stanley Peach. 

Dejects in Timber . — The Committee are endeavouring in connection with the Entomological 
Department of the Natural History Museum to obtain information which shall lead to more extensive 
knowledge of defects in timber due to boring insects. Architects and other users of timber have been 
invited through the Journal to send specimens of such defective wood to the Committee, and it is 
hoped that those who read this report assist in this important work. 

Height of London Buildings . — At the request of the Council the Committee appointed representa- 
tives to serve upon the Joint Committee upon the Height of London Buildings, the said representatives 
being instructed in the considered views of the Committee on the matter. 

Code of Professional Conduct . — The Committee have given earnest consideration to a proposed 
Code of Professional Conduct, and their report has been forwarded to the Council. 

Conference on Technical Fittings . — The Committee have drawn the attention of the Council of 
the Chemical Society to the desirability of investigating the possibility of reducing the cost of laboratory 
fittings, and has received a very cordial reply of thanks for drawing attention to the matter, which has 
been referred to the Industrial Research Department. It is understood that a conference on the 
subject is Hkely to result. 

Books of Scientific Interest . — At various meetings, and at the request of the Literature Committee, 
books of scientific interest have been considered and recommended for purchase by the Institute. 

The Committee wish to take the opportunity of thanking members of the profession who have 
assisted its dehberations by correspondence and to point out that it is anxious to receive enquiries 
and information on matters of scientific interest. 

REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The work of the War Committee in most of its departments has ceased. The Selection Committee 
was discharged on the 1st August, and the Reorganisation and Professional Employment Committee 
on 7th April, 1920, leaving the Demobilisation Committee only to be discharged at an early date. 

The schemes of work organised by the Ci\dc Survey Joint Committee at the begiiming of and dur- 
ing the War, in London, Lancashire, A'orkshire and Exeter, were brought to a conclusion on the 8th 
October, 1919. During the War the scheme was useful in providing employment for a large number of 
architects, as well as inaugurating work of great public utihty. In addition to the work of the Surveys, 
considerable help was afforded to the Air Board in preparing diagrams during a critical period when 
the rapid production of aircraft became a matter of first importance. It is hoped that the pioneer work 
performed by the Surveys will not be lost, but utilised later by Government Departments and Public 
Authorities as a basis for future schemes of Town Planning. During the present year it is proposed, 
therefore, to hold an exhibition of the diagrams in the galleries of the Institute for the purpose of pro- 
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paganda, and with a view to making the programme on which the Surveys were developed more gener- 
ally known. It is satisfactory to report that during the progress of the work the Professional Em- 
ployment Committee were able to find more remunerative positions for a large majority of those who 
were temporarily employed, and that most of the workers are again in active practice. The Committee 
are greatly indebted to the Government Committee on the Prevention and Relief of Distress, without 
whose practical and sympathetic support the Surveys could not have been undertaken. 

A Committee entitled the Architects' War Relief Committee has been set up to administer a fund 
that was placed at the disposal of the War Committee from the National Rehef Fund. The intention 
is to continue to assist architects who have suffered as the result of the War, and who, through age or 
infirmity or other cause, are unable to recover their position. Assistance has already been given in 
several cases. 

The Demobihsation Committee which was set up in December, 1918, has continued its work, 
the release from the army of upwards of 800 “ pivotal ” men had been secured by February, 1919, and 
since that time many demobilised men have received help and advice in the matter of re-establishing 
themselves. A circular was issued to the Architects serving with the Forces explaining the general 
position of affairs in the profession and the opportunities for employment. At the request of the Com- 
mittee the Architectural Association took over the Employment Bureau and it has been able to find 
employment for about 2.50 men. The cost of postage, printin^x, clerical work, Ac., has been consider- 
able, and there is a deficit of £50 to be met. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1919. 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for 1919, together with share certificates held by the Institute and list of Share Certificates 
deposited at the Bank, all of which were fomid to be in order and to agree with the balance-sheet 
prepared by the Accountants. 

It will be noted with satisfaction that the overdraft of £825 1^. on the 31st December 1918 has 
disappeared, and in place of this there is now a credit balance of £1,298 35. lOd. 

It should be pointed out that this result has been obtained through exercising the strictest economy 
during the year, with the consequent restriction of the activities of the Institute. 

The amount received in subscriptions and arrears considerably exceeds that of the previous year. 
We note that the valuation placed on the premises, namely £35,622 75. 3d., in the year 1914 still stands, 
and we are of the opinion that a revaluation should be made, in order that the correct figure may 
appear in the next balance-sheet. 

The work of the Institute has been carried out in a very efficient manner, and the staff* is to be 
commended for the way in which they have carried out their duties. 


A. H. Goslett [E.]. 

C. E. Hutchinson [A.\, 


FINANCES. 

The Accounts of Ordinary^ and Trust Funds for 1919, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. A. H. Goslett and C, E. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Auditors, liere follow : — 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December, 1919. 


©r. Exclusive of Entrance Fees and Subscriptions in advance. 

EXPENDITURE. 

TO Ordinary Expenditure— £ s. </, 

Rent 69 5 0 

Rates and Taxes 977 19 11 

Interest on Mortgage 16U 0 0 


Cr* 


INCOME. 


Gas and Electric Lighting 

Fuel 

Salaries 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps and 

Petty Expenses 

General Meetings and Exhibition''. 

Housekeeping and Wages 

Advertisements 

Examination Expenses 

General Repairs 

Fire Insurance 

Grant to Architects’ Benevolent Society . . 

Grant to Architectural Association 

Grant to Conjoint Board of Scientific 

Societies 

Grant to Architects' Demobilization Com- 
mittee 

Grant to Architects’ Joint Committee 


Library 

Journal— 

Reporting 

Printing and Binding , 

Illustrations 

Postage and Carriage 


Cottage Design Albums 

Contributions to Allied Societiest 

Miscellaneous Expenses— 

Legal and Accountants 

Presidents of Allied Societies 

Telephone 

Honorarium to Editor and Asst. Librarian 
Building Industries Consultative Board 

and Conference 

Addresses to H.M. the King, Sir Aston 

Webb, and Mr. Ernest Ne\\'ton 

Civic Survey 

Scale of Charges, Conference, etc 

Peace Decorations 

Architects’ War Committee 

Sundries 

Reserve for fine payable at renewal of 

Lease 

Interest on Overdraft 

Balance of Income over Expenditure fur 
year carried to and included in Balance 
Sheet Surplus 


100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

34 

3 

6 

1233 

7 

2 

36 

13 

0 

412 

16 

6 

99 

5 

6 

92 

14 

9 

37 

11 

3 

125 

0 

0 

112 

3 

3 

17 

8 

6 

14 

3 

6 

46 

1 

0 

184 

13 

3 

5 

18 

0 

90 

6 

5 


0 0 


891 19 6 


£ 

s. 

d. 

BY Ordin.^ry Income — 










Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 




Fellows, 

2942 

18 

0 







Ditto Arrears 

374 

18 

4 




1207 

4 

11 

Associates 

2818 

3 

6 




131 

16 

10 

Ditto Arrears 

422 

17 

0 




85 

19 

6 

Hon. Associates 

60 

18 

0 




3841 

6 

6 

Ditto Arrears 

4 

4 

0 







Licentiates 

1400 

4 

6 




1126 

10 

10 

Ditto Arrears 

368 

12 

6 




86 

19 

11 

Reinstated Mem be i’^ 

52 

10 

0 




402 

15 

5 


— 

— 

— 

8445 

5 

10 

19 

17 

6 

Journal and Kalfndar — - 







130 

17 

4 

-Advertisements 

327 

13 

7 




261 

1 

5 

Sales of Journal and other Publications . , 

550 

16 

5 




47 

18 

10 


— 

— 

— 

878 

10 

0 




Cottage Design Albums 




540 

6 

4 




Examination Fees — 










Preliminarv 

262 

10 

0 







Intermediate 

151 

4 

0 







Special Final and Wa: Exemption 

926 

13 

0 







Licentiate^ 

94 

10 

0 








— 

— 

— 

1434 

17 

0 

247 

2 

0 

Use of Rooms — 







72 

9 

11 

R I.B.A. Tenants and others 




80 

0 

0 




Galleries 




557 

s 

0 




Grissell Leiracy — 










Interest on War Loan 




18 

16 

6 




Interest on Deposit 




23 

19 

3 

1717 

0 

2 








452 

5 

0 








413 

4 

6 









£11,971 


2 11 . 


£11,979 2 11 


t By-law 32 provides that “ The Royal Institute shall, in each year, 
contribute to any Non-Metiopolitan Allied Society not more than 
one-fourth of the annual subscription paid to the Royal Institute by each 
member thereof who is aLo a member of such Societv, m respect of and 
for his sub'-cription thereto : hut in no event shall -.uch contribution 
^^PPiy in the ca-'C of any one member to more than one .Allied Society.” 
S\FFERY, SONS A Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


Examined with the vouchers and found correct. 


lUb Apra 1920. ■{ A; f j Hon. Auditors. 


S)r, Balance Sheet of Ordinary 


LIABILITIES. 

To Sundry Creditor'' — £ '}. d. £ s. d. 

Sundry 083 4 7 

Mortgage Intere-^t 40 0 0 

Rent 15 10 0 

1068 14 7 

Reserve for fine payable on renewal of Lease 84 0 0 

Examination Fees anticipatory of election 532 7 0 

Subscriptions received in advance 120 3 0 : 

Lieutenant Francis Grissell Legacy Fund . . 500 0 0 ! 

Surplus of Assets over Liabilities (subject | 

to Valuation of Premises and realibation j 

of Debtors and Sub -.cript ions in Arreai) 38,126 5 7 j 


Funds 31st December, 1919. 

ASSET.S. 

B\ Premises 

(Subject to a Mortgage of £4000 at 4 per 
eont.> 

inrestii ent (Grissell Legacy) £526 8s. Id. 

5 per cent. War Loan 

Rent, and Advertisements 

Due from ’Trust Funds 

Subscnt'tionB in Arrear for 1019 and pre- 
viously 

Cash at Tiank — 

Current Account 

Deposit Account 


Cr, 

£ *. d. 

35, *22 7 2 


500 0 0 

307 10 0 
2 13 0 

— 400 3 0 

2610 16 2 

598 3 10 
700 0 0 

1298 3 10 


£40,431 10 2 


£40,431 10 2 


Note : — - " 

A Pine of £7 per annum is payable every 14 years in respect of the 
premises under a Lease from the Corporation of the City of London. 
Notice of renewal mast be given at Michaelmas, 1921. and the fine 
of £98 paid. 


Saffery, Sons <fe Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 

Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 


14<A AprU 1929. { f 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31st December, 1919. 


Dr, 


Ashpitei Prize Fi'N'd 

To purchase of £20 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 
To Balance carried forward 


Anderson and Webb Fund : — 

To purchase of £30 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 
To Balance carried forward 


Arthur Cates Legacy ; — 

To purchase of £5 4^. llrf. 5 per Cent. War Loan 

To purchase of £40 5 per Cent, ^satioual War Bonds . . . . 
To Balance carried forward .... 


Donaldson Testimonial Fund : — 

To cost of Medals 

To Balance carried forward 


Donation Fund : — 

To Balance earned forward 


Godwin Bursary 
To amount paid holder of Bur'>ary 
To Balance carried forward 


Orissell Legacy 

To purchase of £10 5 per Cent. National War Bond.«* . . 
To Balance carried forw ard 


Owen Jones Studentship ; — 

To purchase of £44 6 s. 4^ per Cent. War Loan from Godwin 

Bursarj" 

To Balance carried forw'ard 


Pugin Memoriax Fund : — 

To purchase of £50 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 
To Balance carried forward 


Saxon Snell Bec^uest : — 

To purchase of £36 14 j. 4rf. 5 per Cent War Loan 
To Balance carried forw^ard 


Tite Legacy Fund : — 

To purchase of £28 U. Qd. 5 per Cent. \Var Loan 
To Balance carried forward 


WiMPERis Bequest •— 

To purchase of £36 14«. 4d. 5 per Cent. War Loan 
To Balance carried forward 


£ 

s. 

d. 

16 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

17 

3 

5l 


24 

0 

0 

0 

17 

7 

24 

17 

7 


5 0 0 
40 0 0 


1 

19 

4 

46 

19 

4 

6 

1 

6 

1 

13 

4 

7 

14 

10 

13 

6 

1 

13 

6 

1 

50 

0 

0 

24 

8 

1 

74 

8 

1 

10 

0 

0 

4 

12 

7 

14 

12 

7 

37 

4 

3 

66 

9 

0 

103 

13 

3 

40 

0 

0 : 

3 

17 

5 

43 

17 

5 

35 

0 

0 

5 

5 

8 

40 

5 

8 


23 0 0 
7 16 


32 1 6 


35 0 0 ! 
6 12 6 I 


41 12 6 


Sapfery, Sons & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends and IntereNt received 


By Balance from last Account . . . . 
By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account . . . . 
By Dividend.^ and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account , . . . 
By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account 
By Interest received 


By Balance ircm 'a>t Account 

By Dividends and Interest received 

By Sale of £44 6 s. 4^ per Cent. War Loan to Owen Jones 
Fund 


By Balance from last Account .... 
By Dividends and Interest received 


By Balance from last Account . . . . 
By Dividends and Interest received 


Cr. 


£ 

s 

d. 

4 

15 

7 

12 

8 

3 

17 

3 

10 


1 

13 

10 

23 

3 

9 

24 

17 

7 


5 

16 

4 

41 

3 

0 

46 

19 

4 


6 

15 

10 

0 

19 

0 

7 

14 

10 

9 

9 

11 

3 

16 

2 

13 

6 

1 


4 

9 

1 

32 

14 

9 

37 

4 

3 

74 

8 

1 


1 

14 

11 

12 

17 

8 

14 

12 

7 

1 

11 

9 

102 

1 

6 

103 

13 

3 


By Balance from last Account 8 3 6 

By Dividends and Interest received 35 13 n 


43 17 5 


By Balance from last Account 12 16 10 

By Dividends and Interest received 27 8 10 


40 5 8 


By Balance from last Account 6 I 5 g 

By Dividends and Interest received ! . . ! ! 25 6 0 


32 1 6 


By Balance from last Account . . . . 
By Dividends aud Interest received 


8 5 10 
33 6 8 


41 12 6 




Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. i4(/, At,nl .< A. H. fiosiEii U’.l ) „ 

‘ ( C. E. HftchixsU- U.J , Aud<tors. 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December, 1919. 


2)r. 

To ASHPiTEL Prize Fusd : — 

Capital — ^£305 Is 8d. Xew South Wales 
4 per Cent, Debentures (1922): Value 

at 31>t December, 1919 

Revenue Investments — 

£76 8«. lid per Cent. War Loan .... 

£20 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£20 4 per Cent Funding Loan 

£10 5 per Cent. Xational War Bond-^ . . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Andersox and Webb Fund (Board of 
Architectural Education): — 

Capital^ — ^£594 1S«- 4rf. New South Wales 
4 per Cent. Debenture-^ (1922) : Value 

at 31.st December, 1919 

£58 Gs. New South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Inscribed Stock (1942) 

Revenue Investments — 

£56 6«. 4d. 4I per Cent. War Loan 

£25 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£30 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 

£10 5 per Cent. National War Bonds . , . 
£25 4 per Cent. National War Bond'; . . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 

To Arthur Cates Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £1160 N.-E. Railway 4 per Cent. 
Preference Stock : Value at 31st Decem- 
ber. 1919 

Revenue Investments — 

£137 18«. 7d. 41 per Cent. War Loan . . . 
£50 4«. ll'f. 5 per Cent. War Loan .... 
£100 5 per Cent. National War Bonds . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Donaldson Testiiioniai Fund : — 
Capital — £72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per 
Cent. Consolidated Preference Stock ; 

Value at 31st December, 1919 

Revenue Investments — 

£12 4«. Id. 4J per Cent. War Loan 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 

To Donation Fund : — 

Re ve nue In vest men ts — • 

£76 8« lid. 4I per Cent, War Loan .... 

£40 5 per Cent. War Loan 

400 War Saving> Certificates 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Godwin Bursary Fund ; — 

Capital — ^£1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per 
Cent. Debenture Stock : Value at 31st 

December, 1919 

Re ven ue In vest ments — 

£25 5 per Cent. War Loan 

50 War Savings Certificates 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds . . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 

To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £20 0«. Sd. “ B “ Annuity Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway : Value at 

31st December, 1919 

Revenue Investments — 

£20 78. 8d. 41 per Cent. War Loan 

£20 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£30 5 per Cent. National War Bonds . , . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Owen Jones Studentship Fund : — 
Capital — ^£2128 Midland Railway 2J per 
Cent. Debenture Stock : Value at 31st 

December, 1919 

£1247 G.W. Railway 5 per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Guaranteed Stock 

Revenue Investments — 

£398 16«, 8d. 4^ per Cent. War Loan , . . 

£107 9«. 6iL 5 per Cent. War Loan 

50 War Savings Certificates 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds . . . 
£75 4 per Cent. National War Bonds . . . 

£44 6s. 41 per Cent. War Loan 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 


£ s. d. 


283 14 6 

64 4 3 

IS 6 0 
1.5 4 0 

9 16 0 
1 3 10 


553 5 5 

43 2 10 

47 6 1 

22 17 6 
22 16 0 
9 16 U 
24 12 6 

0 17 7 


765 

12 

0 

115 

17 

2 

45 

19 

6 

98 

0 

0 

1 

19 

4 


48 

19 

2 

10 

5 

5 

1 

13 

4 


64 

4 

3 

36 

12 

0 

310 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1 


700 

S 

0 

oo 

17 

6 

38 

15 

0 

39 

4 

0 

24 

8 

1 


290 

9 

8 

17 

2 

5 

IS 

6 

0 

29 

8 

0 

4 

12 

< 


962 

18 

5 

1078 

13 

1 

335 

0 

5 

98 

6 

10 

38 

15 

0 

39 

4 

0 

73 

17 

6 

37 

4 

3 

66 

9 

0 


392 8 7 


724 13 11 


1027 8 0 


60 17 11 


424 2 4 


825 12 7 


359 18 8 


2730 8 6 


By Government and other Securities, being 
total of Trust Funds invested at this 
date, at valuation. Also of War Savings 

Certificates at cost 

By Cash at Bank 

Less due to Ordinary Funds 

Cash on Deposit (Jarvis Studentship) 


/ 


/ 


Cr, 

£ 8 d. £ s. 0 . 


9595 19 31 

139 19 11 
2 13 I- 

137 b 11 

81 0 e 


Carried forward . . £6,545 10 6 


Carried forward . . £9,814 7 e 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds — continued . 


S)r» 

£ s. d. 

Brought forward . . £6,543 10 6 

To PcGiN Memorial Fund : — 

Capital — £1070 L. & X.-W. Kailway 4 per 


Cent. Con'> oil dated Preference Stock : 

Value at 31st December, 1919 727 12 0 

Revenue lyivestmentB — 

£15 9s. 9d. 4i^ per Cent. War Loan 13 0 2 

£47 165. 5 per Cent. War Loan 43 14 9 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds ... 39 4 0 

£50 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 38 0 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account ... 317 5 

865 8 4 

To Saxon Snell Bequest : — 

Capital — ^£698 45, New Zealand 3i per Cent. 

Stock : Value at 31st December, 1919 ... 481 15 2 

Revenue Investments — 

£204 105. 4(f. 4i per Cent. War Loan . . . 171 15 11 

£56 145. id 5 per Cent. War Loan 51 17 li 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds ... 39 4 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 5 5 8 

749 18 8 

To Tite Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — ^£1150 2i^ per Cent. ConsoD : 

Value at 3l5t December, 1919 586 10 0 

Revenue Investments — 

£51 125. 6d. 44 per Cent. War Loan 43 7 3 

£61 45. 6<i. 5 per Cent. War Loan] 56 0 5 

£30 5 per Cent. National War Bonds ... 29 8 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .... 716 

722 7 2 

To WiMPERis Bequest : — 

Capital — £1024 185. 8£i. Metropolitan Water 
Board 3 per Cent. " B ” Stock ; Value 

at 31st December, 1919 568 16 9 

Revenue Investments — 

£202 3s. od. 4J per Cent. War Loan .... 169 16 6 

£71 145. 4tf. 5 per Cent. War Loan 65 12 5 

£40 5 per Cent. National War Bonds ... 39 4 0 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 6 12 6 

850 2 2 

To Henry Jar. vis Studentship 

Balance in hand 81 0 8 


£9,814 7 6 I 

Saffery, Sons Co., i 

Chartered Accountants. 

Examined with the voucher^ and tound to be correct, 14f^ April 1920. 


Cr. 

t s. u. 

Brought forward . . £9.814 7 6 


£9 814 7 6 


A. H OobLETT [F.J ) 
C E. Hutchinson [a j > 


-lion. Auditors. 


t 


The Council submit a rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December, 1920, exclusive of Entrance Fees : — 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. £ s. d. 

Rent, Rates and Taxes, etc 1260 0 0 

Gas and Electric Lighting 200 0 0 

Fuel 100 0 0 

.Salaries 4300 0 0 

■ . and Pettv Expenses, . 2250 0 0 

‘ 250 0 0 

• . . . 425 0 0 

. . ■ ■ 70 0 0 

E.xammation Expenses 420 0 0 

General Repairs 400 0 0 

Eire Insurance 55 0 0 

Medals and Prizes 250 0 0 

Grants 400 0 0 

tiibran* 150 0 0 

The Journal 2300 0 0 

The K.ALENDAR 500 0 0 

Contributions to Allied Societies 600 0 0 

Presidents of Allied Societie'i 120 0 U 

Legal and Accountant? 150 0 0 

Mi?C3llaneous, including trie loUow mg : — £ s. 


K.i.B.A. War Miiuorial 300 0 0 


R.I.B..4. Dinner Guests 70 0 0 


Unification Committee 200 U 0 

War Committee 50 0 0 1100 0 0 


ORDINARY* INCOME. £ 5 . d. 

I Subscriptions and Arrears 9t(M} 0 0 

I Sale of Publications 850 0 0 

I Advertisements 500 9 0 

i Examination Fees 1400 U 0 

‘ Use of Rooms 80 0 0 

1 Dividend on Grissell I.f^gacy 20 0 0 

j EstiiuaU'd Deficit 3050 0 0 


£15,300 0 0 


£15,300 0 U 
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REVIEWS. 

PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

Colour Schemes for the Home and Model Interiors. By 
Henry \V. Frohne, editor of " Good Furniture Maya- 
ziyiCy" and Alice F. and Bettina Jack^oUy Interior 
Hecorator^. 4o. 1919. 21s. net. \J. B. Lippincott 

Companyy Philadel phia and London.] 

All explanatory preface explains the purpose of the 
volume, ’* to provide the home maker with practical 
guidance in selecting and arranging the furnishings in 
the home. Good taste and the ability to apply it in 
the home environment depend — of course — upon a 
thorough appreciation of the principles of good design 
and of colour harmony. Xo attempt lias been made 
to expound these principles academically. The authors 
have contented themselves with a mere statement of 
the more fundamental of these, and have chosen to 
apply them in a series of colour schemes and suggestive 
interiors they have specially designed and constructed 
for the purpose. The furnishings that appear in the 
interiors on the following pages, and the fabrics that 
are shown in various colour harmonies, have been 
selected from current patterns in the American market 
so that the home maker may apply directly to personal 
needs the suggestions the pictures are intended to 
offer."' Elsewhere the authors say : ” In furnishing 
her house every woman wishes to make it as attractive 
and home-like as possible. It is the object of this 
booklet to suggest to the home-maker colour schemes 
for her rooms, to assist her in the application of these 
schemes, an<l to make it clear to her that in beautifyinu 
her home the matter of harmony is of gieatest impor- 
tance and does not necessarily entail undue expense." 
Then follow photographs (in monochrome) of interiors 
of rooms, with samples, in colour, of the materials 
used in constructing the different colour schemes. 

I suppose there are some people to whom such pre- 
scriptions are helpful : but, speaking generally, one 
would so much rather see the housewife expressing hei- 
own individuality undisturbed by talk about *' design." 
" styles," ■■ good taste " and such like oracular bug- 
bears. Morrises maxim, '' Have nothing in your house 
that you do not know to be useful, or believe to be 
beautiful."' covers the whole ground. In the category 
of “ beautiful " I would include such possessions as 
one really cares for. by virtue of association, or in 
pious memory, and these — in the case of most of us — 
will he but few. 

But this pernicious talk of " styles " is a piece of 
disastrous cowardice : sheltering the utterer behind 
the name of “ Sheraton " or Jacobean from the 
pain of having an opinion, and the shame of exposing 
its absence : it leads to imitative work (‘’ faithful re- 
production "the authors call it) when the craftsman 
is intent on copying the outward characteristics of his 
model, without appreciating or accepting the con- 
structive spirit underlying it — and in some cases to 
forgeries. You can hardly obstruct a craftsman more 
than by pinning him down to the dexterous imitation 


of examples that had their raison d^etre under con- 
ditions of linng that are gone now beyond recall. 
Since Sheraton's day, the machine has come into the 
shop, and our business is to guide its inhuman in- 
genuity into safe desirable paths, where its acti\ffties 
are for our comfort and well-being. We may, I hold 
we should, rebel against the present get-up of the 
modern piano and clamour for its improvement, but 
the piano is an article of necessity in the house — and 
its presence in the drawing room pulls the peg out of 
your stylist's harmony of assortment. Because we 
stand as firmly as we can base ourselves with our feet 
on the past, is no reason why w^e should have our eyes 
at the back of our heads. Phrases such as these : ” For 
pictures, use old-fashioned coloured prints w'ith frames 
rather light in tone, and silhouettes framed in black. 
Quaint old cut-glass scent-bottles and other dresser 
accessories w'ould enter into the spirit of the room 
sound like the murmurs of a sleeper : and I grieve to 
find on page 55 (illustration of a dining room), a 
w’a lining pan hanging on the wall. Is there a spinning 
w^heel in the adjacent drawinir room ? 

The adjective exquisite is liberally used, and 
w^hen it occurs on page 61, in the sentence " a Japanese 
floral design on a background of exquisite grey,"" one 
feels a kind of pity for the over-w^orked word. The 
language verges on the precious — one room is to be 
upholstered in amaranth and fawui " — ^though the 
colour given hardly recalls the red plumes of Love 
lies bleeding." The equilibrium of the ” pieces "’ in 
their relation to each other, seems too delicate for the 
rough usage of daily w^ar, and I miss the suggestion 
of tobacco. This is scarcely facing the facts of our 
present mode of living — and though the retreat into 
one of the back w'aters of life may appeal to some, and 
their influence (Thoreau's, for instance) may be valu- 
able. the main current of life goes foiward ; it is our 
mission to guide it into salutary and fruitful channels 
— and so, I a.ssume, w ould say the authors of this book. 

Halsey Ricardo [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Future of our Church Architecture [pp. 185, 261]. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Those who regard Gothic as essentially the 
Church style, seem to forget that, as far as the history 
of tlie Christian Church is concerned. Gothic has only 
a secondary and comparatively modern association 
with w^orship. The Basilica form and the domed form 
of cliurcli have earlier and, to my mind, more sacred 
associations. 

I quite agree with youi’ correspondent that "the 
design should be such as wdll help the w^orshipper to 
attain to a reverent attitude of mind ; in fact, I 
think I said the same thing in other w'ords. Is there anv 
Gotliic interior which can compai*e in this respect with 
that of Hagia Sophia, the most impre.ssive domed 
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interior in existence, and the grandest ever erected for 
Christian worship, though now, unhappily, perverted 
from its original dedication. Eead the account given 
by Paul the Silentiarv of the passionate devotion and 
aspiration elicited by this interior in the feelings of the 
congregations of that day. 

Let us take larger views of Church history, and we 
shall no longer regard it as necessarily associated with 
pointed arches. 

H. Heathcote Statham 


Mr. Hambidge’s Paper on Greek Design. 

26, London Road, Seath, S. Wales, 
loth April, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Mr. Hambidge has made out a strong case in 
support of his theory that the Greeks based their 
architectural designs on certain properties and ratios 
of the rectangle. Surely no shrewder blow has ever 
been struck at the methods of our ancient exemplars. 
.A. building is not a plan and four elevations but a mass 
or a combination of masses. It would appear to follow 
from this that, if we must have a mathematical basis 
for architectural design, we should search for it among 
solids and cube roots and leave plane figures for the 
painters. — Yours faithfully, 

Edwin Smith [ A .]. 

112, Fenchurck Street, E,C,3, 
I6th April, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Having read Mr. Trvstan Edwards's interest- 
ing letter in the Journal of April 10th, criticising 
Mr. Hambidge's lecture on Greek design, may I ven- 
ture to make one or two remarks ? I do so with con- 
siderable diffidence, inasmuch as I confess to being in 
that class which Mr. Edwards refers to as not ha\dng 
troubled to develop their mathematical talent.” 

As has been pointed out, statics determine the 
mechanical conditions of bodies at rest, while dyna- 
mics have to do with bodies in motion.” Though not 
necessarily holding a brief for Mr. Hambidge, his 
terms ” static ” and ” dynamic ” may have been first 
employed by him after his discovery that the sym- 
metry of crystals fundamentally differed from the 
symmetrical formation of certain plants, shells, etc. 
In that the latter appear to be the orderly arrange- 
ment of elements in growth,” the term '' dynamic ” 
appeals to me as not unreasonable, though, perhaps, I 
may be open to mathematical correction. 

Mr, Hambidge is further criticised for not explain- 
ing whv a rectangle with sides having the proportion 
of V 2 to 1 is artistically superior to any other rect- 
angle. Eemember Mr. Hambidge told us he was no 
artist ! Though very cordially sympathising with 
3Ir. Edwards’s Vlbbd in not having its artistic merit 
recognised, it does not alter the fact that shapes such 
as the above-mentioned rectangle, and others con- 


nected with v 2 and \ 5, have actually been used in 
the Parthenon and elsewhere (presuming, of course, 
that Mr. Hambidge 's measurements are correct}. 

I had been under the impression that the Greek 
artists of the Golden Age had worked according to the 
dictates of their own highly developed sense of art, 
and had thus arrived at designs which gave the ap- 
pearance of being " alive ” or dynamic,” or what- 
ever you call it ; but in the light of Mr. Hambidge's 
figures, supported by the great Penrose, is it just a 
coincidence that these designs should be so exactly 
commensurable when treated as areas ? — Yours faith- 
fully, P. W. Hubbard, M.A. fH.]. 

112, Ftnchurch Strep t, E.C.^, 
19^A April, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Like my son, I also have read Mr. Tryst an 
Edwards's letter in which he very properly takes 
exception to Mr. Hambidge’s use of the terms 
static ” and “ dynamic ” as applied to the propor- 
tions of classic work. Also, I have had an opportunity 
of reading my son’s reply in support of Mr, Ham- 
bidge. Whether Mr. Hambidge’s theory is true or 
not does not concern me at the moment ; but what 
does concern me is that Mr. P, W. Hubbard should 
attempt to support a false interpretation of terms 
which have perfectly clear, distinct and recognised 
meanings. 

Jlr. P. W. Hubbard's position is made the more 
illogical, for he actually gives a fair definition of the 
terms. He quotes that statics determine mechanical 
conditions of bodies at rest, while dynamics have to 
do with bodies in motion.’* This being so, then surely 
the term dynamics ” when applied to a building 
implies that the building is in motion. 

When I find a building in motion I am more 
concerned with such questions as shoring and under- 
pinning rather than with the beauty of the dynamic 
proportions that the structure is assuming. — Yours 
faithfully, George Hubbard [E.]. 


Need of a Form of Contract to meet Present Conditions. 

South Hill, Hook Heath, Woking, 

1th April 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The present conditions of building work have 
altered so much since the war that it appears to me 
there should be some form of contract issued ofiicially 
which would apply to these conditions. It is prac- 
tically impossible to get a lump sum contract with any 
building contractors now on the old lines, even with 
a proviso tliat a rise in the cost of labour and materials 
will be allowed. The common arrangement of net cost 
and profit is much more to their mind, and they appear 
to get all the work they want on this basis at the 
present moment. 

I have come to the opinion that, except under very 
special circumstances, this practice is a bad one, as, 
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liowever'good the intention may be, both on the archi- 
tect's and the contractor s part, there is not the same 
incentive to keep down the cost as in the old lump sum 
contract. In the long run these conditions will injure 
both the architect and the contractor, but the architect 
most of all, and, if I am right, some remedy is urirently 
needed. 

It appears to me that what is required is a new form 
of contract at a lump sum, which sum should iitclude 
a fixed profit on the job for the contractor, the 
amount of this profit being the important feature in 
the contract, and definitely stated. There woiild, of 
course, be the usual provision that he should be paid 
for any rise in the cost of labour and materials, but 
without any profit thereon, and he might be given a 
large share in any savings. 

If a contract of this kind could be approved by the 
Institute and issued officially it would be of the 
greatest assistance to those architects who may feel 
with me that something should be done to put this 
master on a more satisfactory basis. — Yours faithfully. 

Horace Field [F.]. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

We should like to extend a cordial welcome to the 
opening of a School of Architecture in Princeton Um- 
versity. This is not a new creation, but the com- 
pletion of a plan which has been in process of develop- 
ment for several years. The underlying idea is to 
combine an ordinary liberal university course with a 
training in architecture. Put in a few words, four 
years are spent in obtaining the B.A. degree, in each 
of which years a gradually increasing amount of time 
is spent on subjects ancillary to architecture. Aftei 
the B.A. degree has been obtained, a further course of 
two years, embracing design, history, materials, thesis, 
and technical details, with particular emphasis on 
design, leads to the degree of Master of Fine Arts. 

The notable points about this scheme are the close 
inter-relation of the architect's training with a '* lay 
university education, the teaching of architecture as 
a matter primarily of design rather than of engineering 
(which latter is perhaps the dominant influence in the 
majority of American Schools of Architecture), the 
emphasis laid on the close connection between archi- 
tecture and the allied arts, and, finally, the fact that 
the crown of the course is a Master's and not a second 
Bachelor's degree. It should further be noted that 
the training of the last two years (the post-graduate 
course) is kept in touch with current architectural 
expression and outlook by associating the New York 
Beaux- Arts Institute of Design with the adjudication 
of some of the design problems. 

The experiment will be watched with great interest 

by all who are interested in the future of architectural 

education. r nr o. x- r < i 

y W. G. Newton [ A ,], 

Hon. Sec. Board of Architectural Educatio7\ 



9 Conduit Street, London, W., 24t/f April 1920. 


CHROMCLE. 

Slow Building : Effects of Control on the Industry : 

The New Categories, 

The Tittles of the 19th inst. published the following 
communication from the President : — 

” We are, it is to be feared, about to see widespread 
unemplo}Tnent in the building trade, and that among 
its steadiest and most highly-skilled artisans. Work, 
despite high prices, is waiting in abundance, but the 
persistent desire of Gk>vernment officials to continue 
and extend their interference with the normal working 
of this most complex industry has hindered its revival 
ever since the Armistice. Although losses due to the 
war and other causes have reduced the number of men 
engaged in building by nearly one-fourth during the 
last five years, they are still not fully employed, and 
manv more must be deprived of their livelihood by 
the operation of the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Act of last December. 

‘‘The national housing question is ui'gent ; every 
patriotic citizen recognises its importance, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (loyally backed 
by the Society of Architects) is doing, and has done, its 
utmost to help in the erection of houses ; yet progress 
is lamentably slow. 

‘‘ Broadly speaking, arrears of housing are still un- 
touched, the building in hand hardly corresponds with 
the annual increase in demand for accommodation. 
The Building Industries Consultative Board (whereon 
architects, surveyors, operatives, and employers are 
equally represented) long since pointed out where the 
obstruction lay, and insisted that the industry should 
be ‘ free from the control and interference of officials 
and enjoy the full liberty to manage its own affairs 
which it possessed before the war.’ Their protest, 
supported by correspondence in the technical Press, 
was unheeded ; the Ministry of Health, panic-stricken 
at its failure to produce houses in its own way, armed 
itself with yet more drastic powers, hoping, by the 
prohibition of every other kind of building, to force ail 
the industrial rivulets into a single narrow channel 
of housing. The policy is as hopeless in practice as it 
is unsound in theory ; to obtain a stronger current, 
the tributary sources must be fed to overflowing until 
a general flood of building quickens, in its turn, the 
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sluggish stream of housing. To change the metaphor, 
the building industry is an immense and delicately 
adjusted machine, and increased production cannot be 
obtained from one part of it by clogging the wheels in 
another part> ; but it is easy to cause hideous dis- 
organisation, and disturbance in the building trade, 
which is connected with, and reacts upon, every part 
of our social and economic system, is especially 
dangerous. 

“ We are now face to face with the result of the 
Ministry’s action. It was authoritatively stated at the 
time restrictive powers were being sought that they 
would be exercised only if and when the erection of 
’ places of amusement ’ was shown, after careful 
consideration, to conflict with the relief of housing 
congestion. But an unsuspecting Parliament having 
passed the Act, we find all building works classified 
under three categories ; (1) ‘ Low/ places of public 
amusement, cinemas, etc. ; (2) ' Intermediate,’ 

works ‘ not immediately necessary,’ including shops, 
warehouses, stores, and factories ; (3) ' High,’ such 
industrial buildings as cannot be prohibited ' without 
most serious consideration,’ works such as Aviil produce 
increased employment and local or national revenue. 

” We need not trouble for the moment about the 
first category, under which many buildings have been 
stopped. But categories 2 and 3 are now attacked, 
and proceedings taken, both in London and the pro- 
vinces, to prohibit industrial buildings which would 
produce increased local and national revenue. While, 
therefore, loans are being raised by the local authorities 
(with the aid of underwriters), their rating security is 
at the same time being diminished. Xor will the new 
houses be a source of income to defray interest on the 
loans ; not only do the rates on such small property 
barely cover the yearly expenditure on its roads, 
lighting, collection, etc , but it is out of the question 
to obtain really economic rents. Local authorities 
will, in many cases, stand at an actual loss of £40 to 
£60 per annum on every house they erect. The 
position is most serious : those who contemplate 
commercial building operations must realise that they 
proceed at the risk of being stopped, and it should not 
be forgotten that no rates are payable on unfinished 
buildings and vacant sites. 

It is, however, of the imminent peril of unemploy- 
ment that I especially wish to warn your readers. 
There is no place for the highly skilled class of opera- 
tives in cottage building, which could, in practice, be 
executed almost wholly by labourers. A little j oinery, 
a still smaller amount of plumbing, is all the skilled 
work that can profitably be absorbed. The steel- 
workers and erectors, stonemasons, hardwood joiners, 
cabinet-makers, shop fitters, marble masons, bronze 
and other art-metal workers, fireproof floor construc- 
tors, carvers, fine plaster modellers and casters, to- 
gether with scaffolders, crane -drivers, and the men of 
an infinite ramification of dependent manufactures, 
will presently be walking the streets if these ‘ luxury 


buildings ’ (' give a dog a bad name ') are to be pro- 
hibited. The operatives I have indicated are unfitted 
for outdoor work on cottages, for the most part they 
are ‘ indoor ’ hands ; nor, unless the Government pro- 
poses to conscribe labour, can they be transferred to 
other districts than their own. 

“It is not to be wondered at that the spectre of 
unemployment still haunts the building trade ; nor 
will it disappear until operatives are convinced, by the 
object-lesson of universal building actmty, that the 
industry is really prosperous. Housing schemes will 
move briskly when labour is attracted to building and 
the trades recruited far above their present strength. 
Xothing will efiect these ends but the stimulation and 
encouragement of every kind of building enterprise. 

John W. Simpson, President RJ.B.A'' 

The Times of the 21st, under the heading “ Alarm in 
the Trade," says : 

A director of one of the largest firms of builders and con- 
tractors in the country informed a representative of The 
Times that they entirely agreed with the statements con- 
tained in Mr. Simpson's letter, and expressed the view that 
the Government's action would lead to disorder throughout 
the industry. 

■* Ail the large firms,’* he added, are forming an orga- 
nisation for building the class of houses that is required, and 
are deputing organisers to obtain the right kind of outside 
labour. They are helping the Government schemes as 
much as they can. This firm is tendering for a job repre- 
senting over 30 millions sterling, to build 24,000 houses of 
the class needed. Their more highly skilled men cannot 
adapt themselves to that kind of work after a lifelong 
training in a class of work so different. 

” The Government should have got representatives of 
all the big contractors together to see what action they 
could take with safety instead of plunging into things thej' 
did not understand, and, when they are ' up against ’ an 
impasse, finding out too late that they should have done 
something else.'* 

The Labour view is in many respects similar to that of 
the master builders. 

Mr. J. Murrey, Secretary of the London District Council 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives, 
said it was very difficult to define luxury building. A 
cinema was not a luxury in a district where there was no 
other amusement. He agreed that a large proportion of 
the more highly skilled labour engaged on "luxury ’ 
building could not be used for house building. “ The onl 3 >- 
way to utilise it in housing work would be to adopt methods 
similar to those employed in regard to munition produc- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ and that would not be acceptable to an 
industry" that does not desire nationalisation and has 
nothing to gain from it. There is also the difficulty of 
getting labour which is available to the districts where 
building is going on. The Dagenham scheme presents a 
great transport problem.” 

Luxury Building. 

A note in The Times of the 16th inst. states that 
the Committee appointed by the London County 
Council to deal with the powers conferred upon local 
authorities to prohibit operations which interfere 
tvdth the provision of dw^elling houses will make an 
order of prohibition in every case of a building falling 
within the '' low category,” as defined by the Ministry 
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of Health, unless some very special reason against that 
course can be adduced to their satisfaction in any par- 
ticular instance. 

It may also be found necessary to prohibit opera- 
tions in respect of some buildings of the *' intermediate 
category,'’ and all concerned in the proposed erection 
of the classes of buildings indicated are ad\dsed, in 
order to avoid undue interruption and unnecessary 
loss, to communicate their proposals to the Council at 
an early stage. 

Works of ‘‘ low category " include such premises as 
billiard halls and saloons, cinemas, music halls and 
theatres, dancing halls, licensed premises, and clubs 
and premises for other recreations. Works of in- 
termediate category may include speculative, office, 
or other buildings, multiple shops, large stores and 
warehouses for retail trade, and. perhaps, in some 
cases factories and mills. Such buildings as churches, 
chapelsjorplacesof public assembly may also be placed 
in this category. 

The Royal Gold Medal, 1920. 

The following letters have passed between the Presi- 
dent and M. Girault : — 

le 29 Mars, 1920. 

Monsieur Ch, Girault, Membre de Vlnstitut. 

TrES HOXORE confrere ex CHER AMI, 

J’ai la grande satisfaction de vous informer que 
I'Assemblee Generale de ITnstitut Royal des Archi- 
tectes Britanniques vous a nomme. par voix unanime. 
])our recevoir la Medaille d or eii Architecture de Sa 
^lajeste George V. 

Permettez-moi done de vous offrir mes felicitations 
les plus cordiales et chaleureuses pour Thommage 
ainsi rendu par vos confreres Anglais a votre beau 
talent. C’est le plus grand honneur qu'ils puissent 
decerner aux grands de notre cher art, cette medaille 
deja portee par vos eminents predecesseurs, Hittorff, 
Lesueur, YioUet-le-Duc, Louis Due, Gamier. Daumet 
et Pascal, et vous Tavez bien merite 

Je vous serre cordialement la main avec tons mes 
.souhaits pour une vie longue et heureuse. 

Votre bien devoue confrere. 

President R.I.B.A. 

h 12 AvriU 1920. 

Monsieur J. IF. Simpson, President de Vlnstitut Royal 
des Architectes Britanniques. 

Mon CHER President et tees honore ( onfrere, 

Voulez-vous, je vous prie, a votre plus prochaine 
Beance, etre mon interprete aupres de nos confreres et 
leur exprimer mes sentiments de gratitude et de recon- 
naissance pour le grand honneur qu'ils m’ont fait en 
me decernant la Grande Medaille d or en Andiitecture 
de Sa Majeste George Y. 

C'est pour moi une grande joie d'etre I'elu de tous 
en cette occurrence ; heureux aussi que vos illustres 
confreres m'aient trouve digne de figurer parmi les 
grands architectes qu'ils ont deja honores de cette 
haute marque de distinction. 


Youlez-vous, mon cher President, transmettre a 
votre compagnie mes salutations de bonne con- 
fraternite et trouver i^i 1' expression de mes tres 
devoues et tres distingues sentiments. 

Ch. Girault. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram on the Mission of Art. 

At the General Meeting of the 12th inst., members 
had again the pleasure of greeting their eminent 
American confrhej Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., 
of Boston, who is paying a fleeting visit to Europe. 
Mr. Cram had been the guest of the Council Dinner 
Club that evening, and had come on afterwards to the 
Institute to hear Mr. Begg’s Paper, ” Architecture in 
India." Mr. Cram’s last visit to the Institute, in 
1912, will be recalled, together with the brilliant 
Paper he read on the occasion, ” Recent University 
Architecture in the United States,” described at the 
time as, in a literary sense, one of the finest Papers ever 
read at the Institute, not only in its substance, but in 
the admirable manner of its delivery. Mr. Cram’s 
remarkable pamphlet, * The Significance of the Great 
War,” published in October. 1914, will also be recalled, 
with its scathing indictment of Germany and exposuie 
of its ruler's " Satanic dream of material supremacy 
founded on force and the denial of abstract right and 
wrong.” 

The Pre.sident, on taking the Chair at the meeting, 
introduced Mr. Cram as a member of the American 
Institute of Architects and expressed the pleasure 
and delight it gave members to meet their foreign 
brethren, especially those of the Allied Nations, 
and more especially of America. (Hear, hear.) 
There were, he said, all sorts of difficulties facing 
the world outside — apolitical squabbles, Leagues of 
Nations, etc., etc., etc.- — but there was one matter 
on which there was no friction and no division, on 
which there was nothing but the most friendly and 
cordial contact, and that was Art. Art was the one 
s}TnpaThetic, permanent point of contact between all 
civili sed peoples, and the Institute was extremely glad 
to ha ve the opportunity of welcoming among them that 
eA'ening a distinguished American exponent of their 
own art, their proved friend and Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Mr. Cram. 

Speaking after the reading of Begg's Paper, Mr. 
Cram said that he had been introduced as a member of 
the American Institute of Architects, but he was even 
prouder of being an Hon. Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr, Cram 
then dealt with the subject of the Paper, and at the 
conclusion referred to the President's remark that 
there are no national divisions in Art. “ This is funda- 
mentally true,” he said, and needs to be constantly 
borne in mind. All those divisions which separate one 
race, one people, from another, are being emphasised at 
the present time, and for political and financial con- 
siderations only, after a fashion that bids fair to bring 
the community of modern ci\filization to an end in black 
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disaster unless it is at once blocked. I believe that we 
architects, and ail who follow different forms of art, 
can play a very great part at this time in working 
against that policy of division, because we represent 
one of those things in which there can be no political 
division. Art itself, the expression of all the best that 
there is in any time or place. I am not speaking solely 
of architecture, but of painting, music, poetry, sculp- 
ture, and ail the great arts which come together under 
the co-ordinating force of architecture : for it is the 
glory of architecture that it is the supreme co-ordinat- 
ing force amongst the arts. And if the power of unify- 
ing which is the architect's peculiar possession can be 
brought to bear on the problems and dangei-s of the 
moment, I think we architects, painters, sculptors, 
may perhaps play a greater part in the establishment 
of a real basis of good and sound civilization than can 
the self-seeking politicians, financiers and materialists 
of the day. So you can link up architecture always 
with life, and with civilization, because it is funda- 
mental, it is the expression of the people of a time, the 
expression of the best of those people. And 1 would 
urge here, as I urge always, that architects should 
realise the power which they can exert, outside the 
limits of their profession as an artistic profession, as 
exponents of a great co-ordinating force which is not 
only a unifying but also a creative force. It is work 
that I believe we are bound, in duty, to take over for 
ourselves. The dangers that encompass civilization at 
the present moment are incalculable, immeasurable, 
and self-seeking politicians and financiers are exaggera- 
ting those difficulties to the last degree. It is not an 
easy task for me to come from America at this time 
to France — where I have been — or to England, and to 
say that I am speaking for a country that is misunder- 
stood, I think inevitably misunderstood. I wish to say 
this to you, and I can say it with truth, if not with 
authority : that America is, in the persons of the 
majority of her people, as staunchly and steadfastly, 
as permanently with her former Allies as she was in 
the great days of the fighting during the five years of 
war. (Applause.) Politicians are a substitute for 
character and good government, politicians misrepre- 
sent, and that is one of the fatalities of the present 
day : that the people of Great Britain, shall I say, 
certainly of America, and I think the people of France, 
are only too often misrepresented by^ self-seeking 
politicians. Let us get behind politicians, financiers 
and materialists. e can, because we know we are 
dealing with one of the real things of the world, Art, 
as an expression of the great and lasting things in 
ci\dlization. I ask simply that we, as far as we can, 
should get outside the limiting lines and boundaries of 
our own profession and bring our influence to bear on 
this great problem of reconstruction of a real civiliza- 
tion on the ruins of the old civilization of the past ” 
(Much applause.) 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, R.I.B.A.jEssay Medallist 1862. 

Mr. Keen, in announcing the nomination of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, O.M., to Hon. Fellowship of the Insti- 


tute, at the General Meeting of the 12th inst., recalled 
that Mr. Hardys first became associated with the Insti- 
tute fifty-eight years ago, when he competed in the 
Prize Competitions and was awarded the R.I.B.A. 
Silver Medal for an Essay on '' The Application of 
Coloured Bricks and Terra-Cotta to Modern Architec- 
ture, ' submitted under the motto Tentavi^ quid in 
eo genere posse m,'’ Mr. Hardys had chosen his subject 
from among four set by^ the Council, the others being 
(2) The Application of Timber Work in England, con- 
structively and artistically, from the year 1400 to the 
present time ; (3) On the Stained Glass of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries ; (4) On the Use of Concrete 
for Vaults and Koofing Purposes. 9, Clarence Place, 
Kilburn, and 8 St. Martin's Place were Mr. Hardy’s 
addresses at the time. 

Competition for War Memorial to be erected at the 
Institute. 

The Council of the Hoy^al Institute have decided to 
erect a Memorial Tablet with the names of those 
Members, Licentiates, and Students of the R.I.B.A. 
who laid down their lives in the service of the Empire 
during the Great War. A competition is to be held for 
the design of the Tablet. It will be open only' to 
Members. Licentiates and Students of the B.I.B.A. 
who served in the Forces during the M ar. 

The President has been requested by^ the Cmmcil 
to act as Assessor. The conditions of the Competi- 
tion are given below, and copies can be obtained 
by any intending competitors who apply^ to the 
Secreta^y^ 

The Council in^dte subscriptions, which should in no 
case exceed one guinea, to raise a fund for the erection 
of the Memorial. Cheques or Postal Orders should 
be made payable to the Roybal Institute of British 
Architects, and should be addressed to the Secietary^ 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.l. 

Instructions to Competitors. 

1. The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects invite those of its Members. Licentiates, Students and 
Probationers who have served in His Majesty’s Forces 
during the War to submit designs for a Memorial to be 
placed in the Hall of the Institute premises, 

2. The Council have appointed the President to act as 
the Assessor and to make the awards in accordance with 
these instructions. 

3. The awcard of the Assessor shall be filial and binding 
on both the Council and competitors, and the Author of the 
design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work 
— saving that if in the opinion of the Assessor there is some 
valid objection to his appointment, or if in his opinion anv 
or all of the designs are not of sufficient merit — the Council 
reserve the right to withhold the appointment or any or all 
of the premiums, 

4. Subject only to the ab<jve provisions the following 
sums shall be paid ; — 

To the Author of the design placed first, an honorarium 
of 100 guineas. 

To the Author of the design placed second, a premium f)f 
30 guineas. 

To the Author of the design placed third, a premium of 
20 guineas. 
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The Author of the design placed first, when appointed to 
carry out the work, shall make such amendments (if any) in 
his design as the Council may desire, shall prepare and 
supply complete working dra-wings and details, shall 
superintend the execution of the work and certify for pay- 
ment. 

5. The choice of materials is left to the competitors, but 
it is stipulated that the Memorial should be so constructed 
that it ma 3 " be removed and re-erected elsewhere in the 
event of this being necessary at some future time. 

Space is required upon the Memorial for approximately 
200 surnames with initials only of Christian names (no 
ranks or regiments). Si^eeial attention is to be paid to the 
lettering, which must be clearly legible. The wall area 
upon which the Memorial is to be placed is indicated on the 
attached drawing. [Copies will be forwarded to intending 
competitors on application to the Secretary.] 

6. The total cost of the Memorial fixed complete is not to 
exceed the sum of £500, exclusive of Honorariums and 
Premiums. 

7. The method in which the drawings are finished is left 
to the discretion of the competitors, but they must be on 
^vhite paper, and unframed. Mounting on strainers or 
cards (without wide margins) is optional, but all drawings 
must be delivered flat. Models are not invited. 

The following drawings are required : — 

One-eighth full size ( — H in. scale) elevation of 
Memorial, showing position in space allotted 
(clause 5), with explanatory sections and plans. 

Any t\q)ical fuU size details with examples of lettering 
which competitors may desire to submit (one sheet 
only). 

No report is required, but full noto and particulars as to 
treatment, materials, and cost, are to be clearly written on 
the drawings. 

8. After the award has been made the competition 
designs will be exhibited in the R.I.B. A. Galleries. 

The Council will exercise every reasonable care with 
regard to the several drawings, but ^vill not be responsible 
for any loss or damage which may occur. 

9. A design shall be excluded from the competition for 
any of the following reasons, of the sufficiency of which the 
Assessor shall be the sole judge. 

(1) If sent in after the specified date (accidents in trans- 

port excepted). 

(2) Non-compliance in any important respect with these 

instructions and particulars. 

10. All designs are to be sent in anonymously without 
motto or device of any kind, and are to be delivered 
carriage paid addressed to the Secretary, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, London, W., and en- 
dorsed R.I.B.A, War Memorial Competition,’* on or 
before July 20th, 1920. 

Each design is to be accompanied by a sealed foolscap 
envelope containing the name and address of the Author 
and a declaration signed by him stating that the design is 
his own personal work and that the drawings have been 
prepared by him or in his office under his owm supervision. 

Any questions which competitors desire to raise must be 
addressed to the Secretary R.I.B.A. on or before 30th May 
next ; copies of such questions, and the answers thereto, 
as the Assessor considers necessary will be sent to each 
competitor, and will be regarded as supplementary to these 
instructions. 


Proposed Memorial to Beaux- Arts Students. 

At a meeting, held recently, of Professors of the 
Ecole des Beaux- Arts, Paris, presided over by the 
Director, M. Leon Bonnat, it was resolved to form a 
Committee to arrange for the erection in the school 
of a memorial to the students and members of the 
staff who fell in the Great AVar. A subscription list 
has now' been opened to collect the funds necessary 
for the realisation of the project. The Committee, in 
a circular letter, a copy of which was addressed to the 
Institute from the Alinistry of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts at Paris, urges that the first list should 
contain the names of all those who are directly 
interested in the school : this, it w'as hoped, w'ould 
have the effect of arousing sympathy with the move- 
ment not only in France but in other countries. No 
estimate is hazarded of the ultimate cost of the 
monument, but the promoters state that their first- 
aim is to make it worthy of the young artists w'hose 
lives were sacrificed for their country, and worthy also 
of the great institution w'hose w'alls are to shelter the 
monument. The venerable School at Paris is re- 
garded almost as an international institution ; and, 
artists of other countries wdll appreciate the compli- 
ment of being invited to subscribe. Subscriptions 
by cheque or Post Office Order should be addressed 
to M. Pontremoli, Treasurr, le Rue Spontini, Paris. 

The Council’s Compliment to an Associate Colleague. 

At the Council Meeting of the 2nd February hxst it w 
Resolved that Air. Herbert Shepherd’s application for the 
Fellowship be approved, and that his papers be signed by 
the Council in recognition of his services to the Royal Insti- 
tute a.^ an Associate Alember of the Council [1914-19]. 


MINUTES. XII. 

At the Tweltth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
.Session 1919-20, held Monday, 12th April, 1920, at 8 p.m.— • 
Present : Air John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 

1 Hon. Corresponding Alember, 15 Fellows (including 
7 members of the Council), 28 Associates (including 2 
members of the Council), 2 Licentiates, and several visitors 
— 'the Alinutes of the meetings held on the 22nd and 29th 
March were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr, Ralph Adams Cram, LitLD., of Boston, V.S.A., 
attending for the first time since his election as Hon. 
Corresponding Alember, was formally introduced by the 
President, and later in the evening addressed the meeting. 

The decease w'as announced of James Ledingham, 
Associate 1885, Fellow 1892, Retired Fellow 1916, 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the Council had 
nominated to the Hon. Fellowship of the Royal Institute 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.AL [11,1. B. A, Essay Medallist 1862], 
on the ground of his eminence as a man of letters and his 
former association with the art of Architecture. 

Mr. John Begg !'F.], Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of India, having read a Paper on “ Architecture in 
India," and illustrated it by lantern slides, a discussion 
ensued,* and a vote of thanks was passed to him by accla 
mation on the motion of Air. James Ransome [F.], seconded 
by Sir Lionel Jacob, K.C.S.I. 

The proceedings terminated at 9.50 p.m. 

• Paper and discussion, with a aolection of the illustrations, will 
appear in the Journal for 22nd May. 
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NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 7th June. 

The foiloTsing applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting them must be sent for submission to the 
Council prior to Monday, i7th Ma}" : — 

As Hon. Associate. 

Hitchfield : Rev. Peter Hampson, M.A., F.S.A.. The 
Rectory, Barkham, Wokingham, Berks. 

As Fellows (19). 

Agltter: Thomas Charles [A.. 1907], Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Admiralty, S.W., and 48 S, Mary 
Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W.14. 

Anderson : Captain Herbert Cooper, R.E. [A., 1909], 
Garrison Engineer, Aden Brigade, Aden, Arabia, and 
Fairholm, Woodford Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. 
CuLLEY : Norman [A., 1904], 13 John William Street, 
Huddersfield, and The Croft, Birkby, Huddersfield. 
Curtis : Spencer Carey [A., 1904], Le Mont Saint, 
Guernsey. 

Elms: Edward Furness 3Iarson %'J.. 1902], 25 Sack- 
ville Street, W.l. 

Gordon: Henry Percy [A., 1904], Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, E.C., and Inglewood, Riekmans- 
worth, Herts. 

Hall : Alner Wilson, M.C. [A., 1910], 17 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., and ” The Brambles,"' 
Chorley Wood, Herts. 

Hett : Leonard Keir ^A., 1911], 13 and 14 Great Castle 
Street, W.l, and Hapstead, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Moberly : Arthur Hamilton, M.A. Cantab. [A., 1910], 9 
New Sq[uare, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., and 48 Hampstead 
Way, N.W.4. 

Richley : Norman [A., 1919], Shire Hall, Durham, and 
44 Old Elvet, Durham. 

Shepherd : Herbert [A„ 1898], 117 Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, W.2, and “ The Croft," Grove Park Gardens, 
Chiswick, \V.4, 

Smith : Francis Danby' [A., 1902], Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.l, and 136 Rosendale Road, Dul- 
Much, S.E.21. 

Troup : Francis Gordon [A., 1910], 9 New Square, Lin- 
coln's Inn, W.C., and 48 High Street, Hoddesdon. 
Wood : Ernest Marshall [A., 1909], c/o Messrs. Little, 
Adams & Wood, Hong- Kong, and Srameen, Canton. 
And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying examination : — 

Armstrong : Charles Montegue Cecil, 5 High Street, 
Warwick, and Plestowes, Barford, Warwick. 

Evill : Norman, 67 George Street, Portman Square, W.L, 
and 24 Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

Farrow : John Wilford Hilbert, Oxford Chambers, 
East London, South Africa. 

Lloyd : Thomas Alwy^n, 32 Park Place, Cardiff, 3 Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, W.C., and “ Hafod-Lwyd,'" Rhiw- 
bina, Cardiff. 

Wakefield : Benjamin Frederick George, 14 Orchard 
Street, and Howard Road, Westhury Park, Bristol, 

As Associates fl40). 

N.B.-^The Special War Exemption candidates had in all 
cases qualified for registration as Students after 1909 and 
before the completion of their War Service, hut were not 
actually registered till the dates mentioned against their 
names. — See Regulation, Journal, 9th November, 1919, 
Ackroyd : Samuel William [6’., 1912 — S^fedal War 
Exemption], 22 Gladstone Street, Aulaby Road, Hull. 
Addey : Frederick Arnold, P.A.S.I. [^S., 1913 — Special 
War Exemption]^ 48 Penvwern Road, Earl's Court, 
S.W. 

Allison: William, P.A.S.I. [iS., 1911 — Special War 
Exemption], 1 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C. 


Allum : Stanley Charles [Special War Examination], 24 
Chichester Road, Westbourne Square, Paddington, 

Ashenden : Herbert Campbell, M.C., P.A.S.I. L?., 1912 
Special War Exemption], Vent nor House, Canterbury. 

Ashman : Herbert William [6’., 1913 — Special B ar 
Exemption], Br^^her, Kingston Road, Teddington. 

Aslin : Charles Herbert [A'., 1913 — Special War Exeynp- 
tion], 73 Lennox Road, Hillsboro', Sheffield. 

Battiscombe : Humphrey [S., 1918 — Special IFur Ex- 
eynption], Beverley, Orpington, Kent. 

Binnie : William BrVce [N,, 1913 — Special ITar Exemp- 
tion], Springwells Avenue, Airdrie, N.B. 

Blackburn : Norman Arthur [S,, 1914 — Special War 
Exemptioti], Waynville, Westboro’, Dewsbury. 

Blackford : Joseph "A., 1913 — Special War Exeynption], 
Hartlebury, Kidderminster, Worcs. 

Blackwell: Charles Christie [A., 1910 — Special War 
Exe mptioti], 20 Wentworth Road, Leicester. 

Blampied : Roy Charles [Spetial War Examination], The 
Croft, Samaris, Jersey. 

Boyd : John Shaw ''A., 1920 — Special War Ej-emptloyi], 
Ashburn, Strone, Argyllshire. 

Braddell : Thomas Arthur Darcy' \Sp}ecial War Ex- 
nmniation], 13 Old Quebec Street, Marble Arch, W.l. 

Bkodte : Robert ^A., 1919 — Special War ^Exeynptioyi], 66 
Castle Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. 

Brooks : Christopher John [A., 1919 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 4 Newton Mansions, Queen's Club, W.14. 

Brooyihall : Thoyias Hargreaves [A., 1910 — Special War 
Exemption], 9 Park View, Walton, Wakefield, Yorks. 

Bry'ce : Andrew Douglas {Special War Exaynination], 
68 Kirkstall Road, Streathara Hill, S.W.2. 

Buchanan : Allan Pollock McKenzie [A., 1919 — 
Special War Exemption], 274 Renfrew Street, Glas- 
gow. 

Burchett: Howard William [Special Bar Examina- 
tion], Snnningdale, Keston, Kent, 

Butcher : Henry' Frederick [Special War Exayyiiyiation], 
c/o High Commissioner for New Zealand, Strand, W.C. 

Caldwell : Oliver Reginald [A., 1912 — Special B'ar Ex- 
emption], Elmsdale, Alexandra Road, Penzance. 

Ching ; WiLMOT Thorne [A., 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 4 Mitre Court, Temple, E.C.4. 

Claydon : Lifford [Special War Examination], 89 Stern- 
dale Road, West Kensington, W.14. 

Clayton : Charles Lawrence [A., 1912 — Special War 
Exemption], 10 Prince Albert Street, Brighton, 

Collin : Bertie Phillipps ^A., 1910 — Special War Exeynp- 
tioji], Hanningham Vicarage, Leamington Spa. 

Cornish : Charles Edwin A., 1913 — Special War Exeynp- 
tio/i], Yeo Vale Cottage, Piiton, Barnstaple. 

CoTTiNGHAM : Garnet REGINALD [A. 1914 — Special War 
Exemption], 37 Vernham Road, Plumstead, S.E, 18. 

CouLSON ; Richard Carte [Special War Exayniyiation], 7 
Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Coupland ; Williayi Vernon [Special War Exayninatioyi], 
82 Victoria Street, S.W.l. 

Craske : Cetfford Wigg [A., 1911 — Special War Exeynp- 
tion], 140 Hunter's Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Crossley' : George [A., 1913 — Special War Exeynplioyi], 
Springfield, Baildon, near Shipley, Yorks. 

Cruickshank : Herbert William [Special War Examina- 
tion], 25 Examiners' Buildings, Strutt Street, Man- 
chester. 

Cullen : Alexander [A., 1919 — Special War Exeynption], 
14 Hamilton Park Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

Curtis : Herbert Lewis [Special War Exatninatioyi], 2 
Anson Road, Tufnell Park, N.7. 

Dailey : Arthur Benjayiin [S,, 1910 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 97 Elspeth Road, S.W. 11. 

Dodd : Robert Fielding [A., 1912 — Special War Exeynp- 
tion], “ The Cottage," Castleton, Isle of Man. 

Downer ; George Edw'in ^Special War Exayyiiyiation], 
King Street, Fielding, New Zealand. 
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Duncan : Ronald Aver [>S., 1914 — Special War Exe/np- 
tion]f 31a Givendor Road, West Kensington, W.14, 

Durnford : William John [5., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 42 Rostrevor Road, S.W.6, 

Eaton : George Morley, P.A.S.I. [iS., 1910 — Special War 
Exemption], 219 Burton Road, Derby. 

Edwards: Kenneth Drew [5., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Thornton, Thurlow Park, Torquay. 

Emes : James Albert [iS^., 1915 — Special War Exemption], 
14 Nightingale Square^ Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

Evans: Henry Goronwy [S., 1914 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Blaencenen, Gwj^nfe, Llangadock. 

Fildes ; Geoffrey [>5?. 1914 — Special War Exemption], 19 
Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.l. 

Fisher : Henry Nettleton, M.C. [S., 1914 — Special War 
Exemption], 84 Hungerford Road, Camden Road, N.7. 

Furnek : Arthur Stanley [^Special War Exatnination], 12 
Normandy Avenue, High Barnet. 

Garrett : Stanley G. ^Special War Examination], 35 Bed- 
ford Square, W.C. 

Glen : Alexander Graham 1920 — Special War Ex- 

emption], 2 Edmiston Drive, Ibrox, Glasgow. 

Goodsall : Robert Harold 1912 — Special War Ex- 

emption], 10 Oxford Street, Whitstable, Kent. 

Goodwin: Harry Thomas [-S., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 39 Granville Park, Blackheath, S.E. 

Gordon : Joseph Davison [S., 1914 — Special War Exe^np- 
tion], Conway Square, Newtownards, Co. Down. 

Gordon: Percy James ^S., 1914 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 7 Moore Street, Sydney, Australia. 

Gostling : Wilfrid Bernard, M.C. [S,, 1914 — Special 
War Exemption], 51 Park Avenue South, N.8. 

Grabham : Stanley iS pedal War Examination], 109 Ox- 
ford Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

Grant: John Peter Dippie [S. 1913 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Bute Estate Office, Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Haigh : Norman Charles {Special War Examination], 8 
Wilson Street, Wellington, N.Z. 

Hale: Percy Edward ^S., 1912 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 117 Forest Road, Dalston, N. E. 

Hamilton : Ian Bogle ^Ionteith, B.A. Oxon. [S. 1913 — 
Special War Exemption], 16 Old Buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 

Hamilton : Thomas Cressey r^., 1913 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 41 Balmoral Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle. 

Harris : Wilfred Henry, P.A.S.T. [S., 1914 — Special 
War Exemption], 76a Bedford Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Henshall : Louis Sydney, D.S.O. W., 1910 — Special War 
Exemption], Stockton Heath, Warrington. 

Herford : Theodore Wellby [<S., 1919 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 27 Heaton Road, Withington, near Man- 
chester. 

Hodges : John Stewart [S',, 1920 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 31 Kingswood Avenue, Brondesbury. 

Hulla.nd : Harry [iS., 1919 — Special War Exemption], 
The Orchard House, Richmond Hill, S.W. 

Holroyd : Frank [S^., 1912 — Special War Exemption], 8 
Warwick Place, Leeds. 

Honeyman : Herbert Lewis [iS., 1910 — Si)ecial War Ex- 
emption], 1 Graingerville South, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Hossack : James Davidson [5., 1913 — Special TFar Ex- 
emption], 27 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton. 

Houston : James [S., 1918 — Special War Exemption], 
Glenlogan, Kilbirnie, Ayrshire. 

Howell: John Allnutt {S., 1911 — Special Ifar Exemp- 
tion], “ The Laurels,” Cumnor, near Oxford. 

Hudson : Thomas [*S., 1912 — Special War Exemption], 2 
Cassiobury Park Avenue, Watford, Herts. 

Inman : Gordon Henry Nisbet [8. 1912 — S'pccial War 
Exemption], 7 Bedford Row, ^^^C,1. 

Jackson: Burrough de Carle [S., 1911 — Special War 
Exemption], Chelston, Overbury Avenue, Beckenham. 

Johnson : Henry Andrew [5., 1915 — Special War Ex- 
emption], The Vicarage, Great Harwood, Blackburn. 


Johnson : Reginald Sidney, M.C. 1913 — Special War 
Exemption], 14 Stafford Road, Croydon. 

Jones : Sydney Stevenson {S., 1920 — Special War Ex- 
einption], 5 Mossley Hill Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Jones : William George Edmund ^Special IFar Examina- 
tion], 54 Lexham Gardens, W.8. 

Kay : Mitchell Crighton, M.C. [^. 1912 — Special ITar 
Exemption], 62 Westgate, Wakefield. 

Last : Frederick Bertram [iS., 1911 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Bolton House, Sutton, Surrey. 

Legg : Theodore Ellis [S., 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Tiutern, Mornington Road, IVoodford Green, 
Essex. 

Lochhead : Alfred George {S,, 1919 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 5 Northbank Terrace, Glasgow, N.W. 

Lofthouse : Wallace George 1910 — Special War 

Exemption], 1 Cartland Road, King's Heath, Birming- 
ham. 

Love : Robert Maclaren [S., 1911 ^Special Kar Exemp- 
tion], Treviscoe, Launceston, Cornwall. 

Lutyens : Eadrid John Tennant {S. 1919 — Spexial War 
Exemption], 48 Burton Court, S.W.3. 

McKay : John Ross [S., 1912- — Special War Exemption], 
10 Parkside Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Mackey : Samuel Armstrong Hurst [<S., 1912 — Special 
War Exemption], 12 Crosfield Street, Warrington. 

Mad dock : Richard Henry {S., 1911 — Special War 
Exemption], Tremadoc, Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Mason : Harold Clayforth [*S., 1917 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Kelsick Road, Ambleside. 

Miller : Bernard Alexander [iS. 1914 — Special ir«r 
Exemption], Prenton Vicarage, Birkenhead. 

Miller : Eric Stuart Campbell {Special War Examina- 
tion], 1 Russell Street, Dunedin, Xew Zealand. 

Moore : John D. [/S. 1913 — Special War Exemption], Bavs- 
water, Mackenzie Street, Lindfield, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Morgan: Alfred Percy {Special War Exa?ni nation], 
Auckland, Ncav Zealand. 

Morrey : Percy {S,, 1919 — Special War Exemption], 
Enderlie, Crewe Road, Nantwdeh, Cheshire. 

Mountford : Edward Wallis uS., 1911 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 4 Carlton Chambers, Lower Regent Street, 

S.W. 

Xicholson : Thomas {Special War Examination], Pow’ 
Street, Workington. 

Odom : John Henry [S., 1911 — Special War Exemptioti], 
5 Kenbourne Grove, Sharrow, Sheffield. 

O'Donoghue : Rupert John Gordon {Special ir^r 
Examination], Westerton, Lynwood Avenue, Epsom. 

Page: Thomas Alexander [*S.", 1911 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 3 South View Terrace, South Shields. 

PiDSLEY : Wilfrid Gould [<S., 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Sandrock, Pinhoe, Devon, 

Price : William Harold {S., 1911 — Special Waf Exemp- 
tion], 15 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

Prynne : Sherard John Howard [.S'., 1912 — Special War 
Exemption], 40 Gunterstone Road, West Kensington, 
W.14. 

Read : Kenmuir Harry [Special War Examination], 35 
Claremont Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

Reed : William James [Special War Examination], 27, 
St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W.l. f 

Richardson : Herbert Clifford {S., 1913 — Special War 
Exemption], St. Austell, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire, 

Riley : Richard Holden, P.A.S.I. 1915 — Special 

IVar Exemption], 613 Bolton Road, Ewood, Black- 
burn. 

Roberts : Arthur Beaver Tj^ewellyn [S. 1919 — Special 
War Exemption], 3 Tregunter Road^ S.W. 10. 

Robinson : Eric Oeme {Special War Examuiation], 45 
Mornington Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

Routley : Leonard James [S., Special War Ex- 

emption], 10 Irene Road, Parson’s Green, S.W. 6. 

St. Leger : Charles Douglas, M.C. [5,, 1915 — Special 
War Exemption], 5 Lansdowne Crescent, W.ll. 
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Scott ; Thomas Edward 'S penal War KxaMinatioii>\ 92 
Meeting House Lane. S.E.15. 

Shaw : Robert Philip 1915 — Special I Far Kxemp- 

tioviy 26 North Bridge Street, Bathgate, Linlithgow- 
shire. 

Shearer : Thomas Smith 'aS., 1914 — Special War Exemp- 

^ j f/oHj, 75 Limerston Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

S her WIN : Cecil Thomas [S., 1910 — Special War Exemp- 
tion]^ West House, Drury Lane, Wakefield. 

Swallow : Joseph Cedric LS'., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Westridge, Sandbanks, Dorset. 

Sykes : Alexander Richard 1920 — Special Wa; Ex- 

ernption]. Low Wood, Lyudhurst, Hants. 

Tasker : Edward Clough ^S pedal li'ar ExaminatiO/i]^ 46 
Ramshill Road, Scarborough. 

Tebbutt ; Henry .Temson ~S., 1913 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 35 Ford hook Avenue, Eahng, W,5. 

Tempest : Frederick William ~ Special War Examina- 
tion], 45 Woodhouse Road, Mansfield, Notts. 

Thirtle : Tom Owen [Special War Exayni nation], 35 
Sheepcote Road, Harrow. 

Thompson : George Richard, M.C. [aS.1915 — Special War 
Extm ption], 61 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Toothill : John Cedric Penman [S'. 1910 — Special TFar 
ExemptioJi], 2 Park Avenue, Sheffield. ' 

Tranmer : Frank [S. 1912 — Special War Exeni ption], 
Westminster Chambers, Harrogate. 

Vernon : Frederick Austin [Spicial War Examina- 
tion], 5 Duncan Terrace, Islington, X.l. 

Wardill : Reginald AVilliam [S. 1913 — Special War 
Exemption], 72 Greenvale Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 

Waterhouse : Michael Theodore. ^I.C. [Special War 
Examination], Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

Watt : John Desborough [.S’, 1912 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 15 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey. 

Whimster : Henry' Neil \S, Special War Exemp- 

tion], M^oodville, Helensburgh. 

White: Percy Gordon [*S. 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Caerlaverock, Bickley Road, Bickley, Kent. 

Williams : William John Vaughan [.S’., 1911 — Special 
War Exemption], 3 Brunswick Terrace, Weymouth. 

Williamson : Frederick [S, 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Lynton House, Rushford Avenue, Levershulme, 
Manchester. 

Wilson : Arthur ~S. 1913 — Special War Exemption], 
Beech House, St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Wilson : Robert, Jr. iS,, 1914 — Special War Exemption], 
Almalea, Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 

Winder : Arthur Mayall [S., 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 254 Waterloo Street, Oldham. 

Wood : James [.S'. 1913 — Special War Exemption], 3 
Strathaven Terrace, Oban, Argyllshire. 

Wood : Ormond Philip [S., 1916 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Brundah, Nelson's Point, Sydney, N.S.WL 

Wyatt : Philip Humphry, O.B.E. [.S,, 1910 — Special War 
Exemption], 40 Hunter Street, W.C.l. 

Wylie : Edward Grigg, M.C. [^>., 1920 — Special War 
Exemption], 212 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Young : James Reid [Special War Examination], 12 Scot- 
tish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 


TO JUNIOR ARCHITECTS, 

Appointments in Bombay. — The President of the 
R.LB.A. will be glad to receive the names of appli- 
cants for four appointments as Assistant Architects 
under the Gk)vernment of Bombay — commencing 
salaries from £875 to £1,085 per annum. Candidates 
must be Fellows or Associates of the R.I.B.A., not less 
than 25 years of age, and should have had consider- 


able practical experience . Applications with full par- 
ticulais and copies of testimonials should be addressed 
to the Secretary, the R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W.l. 

Appointments in China. — The President will also 
be giad to receive the names of applicants for two offi- 
cial appointments in China — commencing salaries 
about £700 per annum. Candidates must be Fellows 
or A.ssociates of the R.LB.A., not less than 28 years of 
age, with good knowledge of reinforced concrete de- 
sign and construction. Applications to be made as 
above. 

Annual General Meeting, 3rd May, 1920. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
MONDAY, 3rd MAY 1920, at 8 p.m., for the following 
purposes : — > 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 12th April, 
1920 ; formally to admit members attending for the 
first time since their election. 

To receive and consider the Annual Report of the 
Council for the official year 1919-20 (printed on pre- 
ceding pages of this issue — copies will be available at 
the meeting). 

To nominate candidates (1 Fellow and 1 Associate) 
for the office of Hon. Auditors for the ensuing year. 

To receive the list of attendances at the meetings of 
the Council and Standing Committees during the Ses- 
sion. 

Special General Meeting, 10th May, 1920, 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65, will be held on Monday, 10th 
May, at 8 p.m., when the following Resolution will be 
moved from the Chair : — 

That, in order to pro\dde funds to meet the increase in 
expenditure due to the general advance in prices, 
an addition of one guinea be made to all entrance 
fees and subscriptions of members and contributions 
of Licentiates ; and that the necessary steps be 
taken to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to 
such revision of By-law 17 as is required to give 
effect to this resolution. 

Unification and Registration [see Journal, 10th April]. 

A GENERAL MEETING OF LICENTIATES sum- 
moned by the Council to elect seven representatives to act 
on the Unification Committee will be held at the Institute 
on Tuesday, 18th May, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. 

A GENERAL MEETING OF UNATTACHED ARCHI- 
TECTS, to elect three representatives to act on the Unifica- 
tion Committee, will be held at the Institute on Thursday, 
20th May, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. All architects not belonging 
to any professional organisation are invited to attend. 

Ian MacAlister, Secretary. 


tUi MB aD assisrant m omces of 

well- known architects desires to work up perspectives or special drawings 
for competitions or other purposes for architects needing such assistant 
S^ciahtip : Pencil drawing, domestic work and housing schemes — 
Address J. S., c/o Secretary It.I.B.A. ^ 




HIGHEE BUILDINGS FOE LONDON. 

By Delissa Joseph [J’.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29th March, 1920. 

T he recent newspaper discussion on the subject of Higher Buildings for London originated in the 
Estate ^larket Column of The Times of 1st January, where, in the course of an article 
dealing with the increasing pressure for accommodation for business purposes in the Central 
liOndon District, the following observations appeared : — 

Conceivably there may be so great a demand for central properties that, in time, a new type of building may be 
sanctioned in London — new to London, and probably peculiar to it — something intermediate betw'een the larger struc. 
tures such as those in Kings way and the ‘‘ skyscraper.” . . . The provisions of the London Building Act impose strong 
and perhaps desirable limitations as regards the height of buildings, but, if accommodation must be found, and lateral 
extension is impossible, the alternative of going higher may have to be faced. 

I thereupon addressed a letter to The Times, which appeared in its columns on the 10th January, 
in the course of which I pointed out that, prior to the London Building Act of 1894, there were no 
restrictions as to the height of buildings in London, except such as were imposed by the Prescription 
Act of '1 and 3 Will. H chap. 71, otherwise known as the Law of Light and Air. 

It was only when it was realised that buildings such as Queen Anne’s Mansions (which, by the 
way, are only 13 storeys high) could be erected without restraint, and when other buildings of great 
height, such as the Hyde Park Hotel, had been completed, that this new legislation was promoted, 
and, in the anxiety to safeguard the position, the height of new buildings was limited to 80 feet from 
the pavement level, superimposed by two storeys in the roof. The Hyde Park Hotel is regarded by 
some of us as an ornament to London, and there is little doubt that, had Queen Anne’s Mansions 
received an effective architectural cloak, the feeling against the building would not have been so high. 

Although it may be reasonably maintained that a height of 80 feet is adequate in thoroughfares 
not more than 80 feet in vidth, it cannot be logically maintained that this is an adequate height in 
streets of greater widtli than 80 feet, or in positions where buildings face open spaces such as Hyde 
Park and the Green Park, big squares such as Ijincoln’s Inn Fields, or the riverside such as the Thames 
Embankment. 

The Act of 1894 is defective in so far as it is inelastic, and in view of the cbiinged conditions which 
have arisen in the intervening quarter of a century, the time has arrived for a reconsideration of these 
restrictions. No loss of amenity would be experienced if buildings in sucli positions as facing the 
Bayswater Eoad, the Kensington Bead, Park Lane, Piccadilly, Lincohi’s Inn Fields, or the Thames 
Embankment, were permitted to be carried to a greater height than the present 80 feet. In such 
suitable open situations, buildings should be permitted to a height of 150 to 200 feet. The amount 
of additional accommodation thus secured would be enormous, both for business and for residential 
purposes, and this relaxation of the Act s\ould, in course of time, accomplish something substantial 
towards relieving the pressure for accommodation which is already so acutely felt in Central London, 
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quite apart from the benefit to be obtained from the additional revenue which would be secured from 
the largely increased assessments which would result from the higher buildings. 

The present pressure of accommodation in Central London must go on increasing with the growth 
of its trade and its population and with its continued development as the world’s centre of business 
and pleasure, and the problem of how to meet the demand can only be satisfied by adopting the same 
policy as has been adopted in such cities as New York — that is, by vertical development. 

I was careful to point out that I was not suggesting the policy of skyscrapers,” although so many 
of the American buildings are eloquent of the magnificent architectural results that can be obtained in 
this type of building, and I made this proviso : that, if it were feared that, xmder this proposed 
permissive extension of the terms of the Building Act, monstrosities might be erected, there could be a 
provision for the right of approval of the elevations being given to the London County Council, or, 
better still, to the long-overdue Ministry of Fine Arts. On a recent occasion, the First Commissioner 
of Works himself threw out a suggestion that the time is not far distant when this question might 
have to receive consideration. 

This letter brought a reply from Mr. Andrew Taylor, the Vice-Chairman of the London County 
Council, who, in effect, expressed himself opposed to any change whatever. This was unfortunate, 
as we must necessarily look to the County Council for support before we can hope to carry this matter 
to a practical issue. Mr. Taylor’s chief criticism was regarding the rear line of these proposed higher 
buildings, and I therefore pointed out, in my second letter to The Times, published therein on the 
22nd January, that the question of the rear line was already met by the London Building Act of 1894, 
which, in the case of domestic buildings, defines the rear line as having to be kept within 63J degrees 
above a height of 16 feet from the pavement level ; while, vdth regard to the question of means of 
escape in case of fire, as to which ilr. Taylor was also anxious, the existing Act compels buildings over 
60 feet above street level to make provision, by duplicate staircases and fire-resisting floors, for 
adequate means of escape in case of fire. 

Central London, whether residential or commercial, is already full, while the demand for additional 
accommodation cannot be satisfied ; and, ixi answering the further observations of Mr. Taylor as to 
the difference in the formation of the outline bet^veen Ijondon and New York, I pointed out that, 
although London may not have the physical features of Manhattan Island, the central area is as 
limited and as clearly defined as New York itself, and that the demand for accommodation in that 
limited area is just as clamant, and that the problem of satisfying this demand can only be solved, 
as New^ York’s problem was solved, by building upwards, not in narrow thoroughfares, but in the 
numerous open positions which London offers for such development. The proposed change w'ould 
enormously increase the rateable value of London, upon the security of which large loans could be 
raised by the Municipal Authorities, Avhich could be applied either to the less w^ealthy districts, in 
the equalisation of rates, or to paying for the widening of those streets wTiich are inadequate to bear 
their present traffic. 

A strange thing now^ happened. I had been putting foiward, with hesitation, the modest sugges- 
tion to permit buildings up to 200 feet high facing open spaces, when there appeared in The Times of the 
23rd January, under the heading of “ Skyscrapers for London,” a report of an address delivered by Sir 
Martin Conway before the London Society, in which he put forw^ard the following daring suggestions : — 

The only hope for London was that building widely should be stojjped, and building higher resorted to. If he had 
his way, he would knock London down, acres at a time, he would leave large open spaces, and erect high buildings, he 
would lay the East End flat and set it upon end, he would build gigantic communal buildings 30 or 40 storeys in height, 
housing hundreds and possibly thousands of people. 

I pointed out in the third letter which I then addressed to The Times, and which was printed 
in that paper on the 24th January, that there was a wide difference between the “ skyscrapers ” of 
40 storeys advocated by Sir Martin Conway and the 200 feet buildings carried up 16 or 17 storeys 
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advocated by me, and I submitted that London is not yet ripe for “ skyscrapers/’ although it is over- 
ripe for higher buildings than the present London Building Act allows. 

It w^as a source of surprise that such a scheme should have been laid, vithout protest, before the 
London Society, a society whose main purpose is stated to be the beautification of London. I submitted 
that the demand to-day is for centralisation, and that there is no doubt that such centralisation would 
afford some relief to trafiSc, as there would be less people to bring in and out of town each day, while the 
increase in residential accommodation overlooking the parks would reheve the pressure on many of the 
outlying districts and accomphsh something towards solving the housing problem. 

The increased rating w^ould be advantageous for securing municipal loans, which could be applied 
not only to street widening, but to the financing of housing schemes on the outskirts, while the new^ 
residential blocks w^ould enjoy beautiful views and secure to their occupants ready access to the parks. 
Tall buildings on the Embankment north and south, the south being linked up to the West End by the 
new Charing Cross Bridge, would afford much-needed additional accommodation for residential and 
business purposes. 

I took the opportunity of emphasising the fact that the development of Central London has not 
been adequately exploited, and that, if London is to hold its place as the world’s centre, some such 
development as had been outlined by me would have to be speedily undertaken. Notwithstanding 
this explanation and protest, the impression got about that both Sir Martin Con^vay and I were 
advocating Skyscrapers for London.” 

The very next da}" The Pall Hall Gazette had an adverse note on what it described as the “ Sky- 
scraping Campaign,” w^hile The Star spoke of a “ City of beetling heights, Tow^ers of Babel, and great 
cliffs of concrete,” and generally the Press Avas so emphatically against ‘‘ skyscrapers ” that, for the 
time being, my proposal for merely higher buildings was threatened to be swamped, until Mr, Henry 
T. Hare, the late President of this Institute, reminded the public, in an interview^ wdth the representa- 
tive of The Evening Standard, that “ Mr. Delissa Joseph started the subject of ‘ Higher Buildings for 
London ’ before Sir Martin Conwa}".” 

Sir ^fartin himself announced that, although he Avanted a building not less than 360 feet 
in height, he did not w-ant ** skyscrapers.” But the real objection to Sir Martin Conway’s scheme, 
quite apart from the question of height, is that it involves a process of destruction ^vhich w'ould further 
involve a process of confiscation or lead to a long and tedious process of realisation, at great risk, after 
years of delay, of wLich process Kingsw'ay is a striking example. 

On the other hand, one sympathised with some of the view’s expressed by Sir Martin Comvay at 
an interview" he gave subsequent to his lecture, in wdiich he said ; “ Let us make London a towm in 
w’hich people can live, and not one which they must live outside,” and with his further view’ that w’e 
should try to be rid of the hideous crow’ds w"hich the present system of transport creates at the 
beginning and at the end of the 8-hour day. 

The details of labour-saving apparatus and the simplification of domestic life outlined by 8ir 
Martin Conway can be equally applied to buildings of moderate height as to skyscrapers.” Sir 
Martin says it is the busint'ss of an a.rchitect to make beautiful whatever kind of building the needs 
of his day require, but I submit that in so doing he cannot afford to ignore the practical and financial 
probabilities of the problem witli which he may have to deal. 

Meantime other persons of eminence forw’arded even more daring suggestions ; for example, 
Capt. Swinton proposed tliat an increased height of buildings should be permitted, provided it w'as 
paid for at so much per foot of cubic air space. This fantastic idea need not be taken seriously, 
and is already provided for by tlie practical process of increased rates on increased heights. Lord 
Montagu offered his blessing to !Sir ^lartin Couw’aj s ju'oposals, and added a touch of fantasy bv 
advocating the provision of aerodrojnes on the tops of the skyscrapers.” Tlie suggestion of 
Mr. John Hopkins, M.P., that, in a typical area of 50 acres, 10 acres only should be covered with high 
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buildings, and that 40 acres should be laid out for playgrounds, is obviously impracticable, because, 
as a financial operation, it vould invoh'e a confiscation of 40 acres of private property. On the other 
hand, one of the happiest phrases which this discussion has produced was employed by Mr. Hoj.kins, 
in his letter to The Times of the 27th January, where he reminds us that “ the electric lift is, in effect, 
the cheapest and quickest vay of taking the workman home.” The very moderate claim for higher 
buildings for London can only be endangered by the more imrestrained proposals which have since 
been put foiward. Meanwhile Sir David Burnett, a former Lord Mayor of London, and one of the 
greatest authorities on London property, in the course of an interview published by The Da ihj Telegraph 
on 28th -Januar}', said : — 

At the present time the height of City bxiildings is limited to 80 feet, but he saw no reason why, at specially wude 
places such as the foot of London Bridge and other roomy spots, sx)ecial arrangements should not be made for the raising 
of the building height limit to at least 160 feet ; that would give a 10 or 12 storey structure and greatly relieve the pres- 
sure on the surrounding premises. There could be no objection to buildings of that height, but he would strongly oppose 
skyscrapers. 

Incidentally, Sir David Burnett made the following interesting comment, which supports my 
yie^v that London is at present under-developed : — 

What an awful waste of useful space was to be witnessed at the Bank of England ! If that building were raised con- 
siderably, not only would its architectural dignity be greatly enhanced, but the additional erection would provide housing 
room for five or six large banks. 

After the first shock, one found a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the Press, and perhaps 
one of the most interesting views was that contained m a leading article in The Times of the 24th 
January : — 

It is aU a question of what the eye is used to. To most of us the first pneumatic tyres seemed to be fat and ugly 
monstrosities, after the narrow wheel rims of the primitive bicycle and motor-cars to which we were accustomed. Now 
it is aU the other way. And so with height. There is nothing in it that is inherently ugly, and it may be a thing of real 
and satisfying beauty. 

The change of view which began to make itself felt was shown by the fact that The Evening Neivs 
discovered that it was about time that “ London grew up ” and offered a welcome to what it described 
as Adastral Houses.” 

A writer in The Daily Neics pointed out that London has an area of 600 miles and a population of 7 
milhons, giving an average of only about 18 persons to the acre, as compared ’with the garden city ideal 
of 40, on the basis of 8 houses to the acre, each housing 5 individuals. This was to show the inadequate 
development whichhas been attained in London, and the writer went on to point out that the increase 
in ground values in London would soon make it unremunerative to build except to increased heights. 

Independent confirmation of this was afforded by a recent statement in the House of Commons 
by Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, who, in reply to a question as to whether greater height would be per- 
mitted in the rebuilding of Eegent Street than the height of the old buildings, replied that, in order 
to justify the increased ground rents which were to be secured for the sites, greater heights would be 
allowed. These heights, by the way, will be the Building Act heights of 80 feet and two roof storeys, 
the width of the street being about 82 feet. 

Another writer said : — 

It is important for the city that its men of mark, its men of taste, and its students should dwell in its midst in some 
concentration and not be so widel}' scattered that their power to leaven the lump is lost . . . The people of a great town 
ought to live in it comfortably, not merely move in it, and to and from it, in daily deliriums of speed and congestion. . . , 
To-day London is, for millions, habitable only at the cost of endless fever and fret. 

The desire to get out of London is not universal. It was Dr. Johnson who said that “ The man 
who is tired of London is tired of life.” 

Another writer has veil said that a return is needed to the idea of “ London for Londoners.” 
The question was unexpectedly referred to in a recent address delivered by Professor Simpson 
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at the Bartlett School of Architecture, when he went so far as to say that he did not agree that “ sky- 
scrapers ’* detracted from the beauty of a town or spoilt its amenities. Indeed, he quoted the distant 
view of Oxford as an illustration of the beauty obtained by the spires of the churches and the towers 
of the public buildings rising above the other buildings. Professor Simpson, by the way, was daring 
enough to describe the dome of St. Paul’s as a “ skyscraper.” On the other hand, he suggested 
that taller buildings should only be permitted in certain fixed positions in each street. This would 
not work, as it would naturally be objected to by those landowners who were not allowed similar 
privileges in the same street. This difficulty, it was suggested, could be met by payment for each 
additional storey, but this is only another form of assessment for increased height, and would still 
leave an imjust differentiation between different tenants in the same street. 

Professor Simpson suggested that a ‘‘ skyscraper ” might be permitted in the centre of the Aldwych 
site, which would form a fine ending to Kingsway, an idea which must have occurred before now to 
many of us. 

In considering the case for higher buildings for London, it would be well to give the exact words 
of the present Act, as follows : — 

A building (not being a church or chapel) shall not be erected of, or be subsequent^ increased to, a greater height 
than 80 feet (exclusive of two storeys in the roof and of ornamental towers, turrets, or other architectural features or 
decorations) without the consent of the Council. (Part V., Sec. 47.) 

The present limit of height is thus 80 feet and two storeys in the roof, and, however vdde a 
thoroughfare may be, or however open may be the outlook of a building, no greater height can be 
allowed. The ^00 feet buildings which I advocate I am proposing should be permitted only facing 
parks, the river, and large open spaces, but there is no reason why this idea should not be extended 
to give a right to increase the height of a building beyond 80 feet to the extent of one foot in height 
for every additional foot in the \\ddth of the street beyond 80 feet. 

These 200 feet buildings would give approximately 16 or 17 storeys above the street level, and 
represent a height equal to about the height of the Monument. They would be modest structures 
compared with the buildings of 36 storeys suggested by Sir Martin Conway, or wdth the American 
skyscrapers ” rising from 40 storeys to the 57 storeys of the Woolworth building, which, by the way, 
has been aptly described as a “ Cathedral of Commerce.'^ 

It should be clear from what has already been said that I am not advocating “ skyscrapers,” nor 
schemes for costly clearances, nor haye I any royal road to offer for the solution of the problem of the 
mider-development of London. I only advocate that, by making the Building Act more elastic, owners 
of property may, in suitable situations, be enabled to develop their land, from time to time, as the leases 
faU in, to an adequate height, and thus gradually to relieve the pressure of accommodation in London. 
At the same time I suggest that the largely increased rateable value which would result could be 
capitalised and applied in the widening of congested thoroughfares. We should bear in mind that, 
whilst in the City of London street improvements have been largely paid for from the funds of the 
Bridge House Estates, there is no such fund available for the widening of streets in other parts of 
London, and therefore this scheme for higher buildings would offer a new available source for the 
production of the necessary capital for such public improvements. The other uses of such funds 
which obviously suggest themselves are the further equalisation of rates in the poorer boroughs, and 
the financing of housing schemes in the outskirts. 

Although I have, so far, dealt with the question of the pressure of accommodation for commercial 
and residential purposes in Central London, there is no reason why the programme advocated 
should not be carried further afield and appHed to the existing main routes leading out of Central 
London to the four points of the compass, nor why similar advantages should not be taken for 
adequate development round the numerous commons and open spaces within easy reach of the centre- 
Kennington Park and Claphani Common at once suggest themselves as illustrations of inadequately 
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utilised building frontages. Then in London itself we have opportunities of increasing the height of 
buildings to a height equal to the maximum width of the street itself, as, for example, in Portland 
Place which, being 125 feet wide, would permit of buildings 125 feet high. In the northern end of the 
City Eoad we have a width of 130 feet ; in the widest part of the Euston Eoad a width of 160 feet 
between the houses ; Marylebone Eoad for a part of its length about 120 feet, Whitechapel High Street 
about 100 feet, Mile End Eoad 145 feet, and Clapham Eoad from 130 to 150 feet, so that if, in cases 
like this, the Act would allow now buildings to be equal only to the width of the street, it would enable 
structures from 100 to 160 feet in height to be erected within the angle of 45 degrees from the opposite 
building. 

It is ob’vious, for instance, that an adequate deA^elopment of, say, the Clapham Eoad wdth buildings 
of 130 to 150 feet on either side would offer additional accommodation for thousands of persons within a 
comparatively few minutes of the City and the West End w^ho, at present, have to travel many miles 
to and from their w'ork ; while the possibihties for business premises afforded in Euston Eoad by 
carrying the buildings 160 feet in height would immediately appeal to the numerous commercial 
undertakings which are now clamouiing for space demanded for the adequate development of their 
businesses in the centre of London. 

The case for building higher on the Eiver Embankment is imanswerable, as is the case for building 
higher opposite open spaces : but in the heart of London there are some almost equally unansw^erable 
cases w*hen one realises a few figures like these : Adelaide Place, London Bridge (referred to by Sir 
David Burnett), 130 feet wide ; Hanover Square, 280 feet wide ; Trinity Square, 380 feet ; Smithfield, 
340 feet ; Finsbury Square, 410 feet ; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 645 feet. 

The fear expressed by some writers as to the adequacy of the London strata for affording a founda- 
tion for buildings of 200 feet high is answered by the fact that the London clay is, in places, as deep as 
from 400 to 600 feet. The fear that some writers have expressed that high buildings w’ould overshadow 
St. Paul’s need not be considered seriously, as St. Paul’s Churchyard is too narrow to receive higher 
buildings. It is a mistake to assume, as some people have, that business accommodation must neces- 
sarily be limited to the City. There is a tendency on the part of certain business concerns to go 
to the West Central or the West End. We already have the American Oil Company carrying on its 
business on the edge of St. James’s Park, and the British -American Tobacco Company carrying on its 
business on the riverside, at Grosvenor Eoad. 

There is an interesting precedent for exceeding the 80 feet in the case of the City of Manchester, 
where there are many buildings at least 110 feet in height, the local regulations, as I am informed by 
Mr. J. Swarbrick, being on the very generous lines that a building may be in height 21 times the width 
of the street in w^hich it is situated. 

There is a well-known illustration of higher buildings on the riverside in the case of the Eoyal 
Liver Building at Liverpool, which stands 170 feet above the level of the river bank, comprising 10 
storeys, varying in height from 23 feet to 15 feet ; and there are 5 storeys in addition, in the square of 
the towers, the total height to the top of the towers being 312 feet. For this information I am indebted 
to Mr. Aubrey Thomas, the architect of that splendid building, w'ho also tells me he has erected the 
Towner Buildings to a height of 112 feet to top of parapet, with a tower rising to 153 feet, besides several 
other buildings to a height of over 100 feet. 

In considering the question of housing more people in Central London, regard sliould be had to the 
fact that the saving of raihvay fares can be well applied to the increased rentals wdiich will he required 
for central accommodation, quite apart from the saving of w^ear and tear attaching to the dnily travel- 
ling, and the gain of 11 to 2 hours a day of increased leisure. 

In this connection I may quote The Times of 20th February upon the increase*! demand for central 
housing which would follow' an increase in suburban railway fares : “ Higlier fares, in short, will be 
another argument in favour of ‘ Higher Buildings for London.’ ” As illustrating the crowded con- 
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ditions of London to-day one has only to regard the fact that double rentals are being paid for old 
premises, that high premiums are being paid for possession of residential suites, and that the increased 
rents demanded, in view of the increased cost of building, are being paid without question ; all of these 
being clear evidences of the extent of the unsatisfied demand for business and residential accom- 
modation. 

Anyone moving about with his eyes open could point to many buildings, especially those iacing 
open spaces, which are obviously inadequate to their opportunities, and visibly cry out to be raised. 

The course suggested hv me, as opposed to the course suggested by Sir Martin Conway, may be 
described as the “ middle course.^ ^ If London is to hold its place as the world’s centre, some such 
development as I have ventured to indicate must be undertaken. I submit that the gradual develop- 
ment of London upon the lines indicated would, in fact, be of the nature of a piece of grandiose town 
planning. 

Instead of these suggestions increasing the traffic problem, they should contribute to reducing it, as 
the more business and residential premises provided in central positions, the less traffic would result 
between the centre and the outskirts, at the same time materially helping the housing problem and 
relieving the pressure at present existing m those outskirts. 

London is full to overflowing, both in the business and residential quarters, and the demand for 
accommodation is completely unsatisfied. Building outwards will only increase the traffic problem, 
and building upwards, therefore, is the only solution, and, by the suggested upward building, a new 
rateable value would be established upon which municipal loans could be raised and be applied to the 
widening of congested thoroughfares in the inner metropolis. Here is an example of a practical 
scheme offering a gradual solution of the problem of the unsatisfied demand for business and resi- 
dential premises in London, which must not be allowed to be obscured by impracticable suggestions 
such as have been put forward in the course of the discussion. 

Nor need we be apprehensive as to the result. Mr. Hilaire Belloc has said : “ There is a Familiar 
Demon looking after London, who takes care that London shall never become unified or commonplace.” 

I trust I have now made out the case for a modification of the London Building Act so as to permit : — 

(1) Buildings up to 200 feet in height opposite parks, public gardens, open spaces and the riverside. 

(2) Buildings equal in height to the ^vidth of a street when that street is over 80 feet in width, 
proHded that : 

(a) The rear angle is vithin 63i^ of 10 feet above pavement level, 

(b) The structures are fire-resisting and fitted vith staircases affording alternative means of 

escape, and 

(c) The elevations have been approved by the London County Council or the hoped-for 

Ministry of Fine Arts. 

I trust I have shown that the increased accommodation which the gradual development under these 
proposed relaxations of the Building Act would afford to an inadequately developed London would 
supply an urgent need ; that this development would afford a new and vast untapped source of assess- 
ment ; that this new assessment would form the security for large public loans, which could be 
applied for the widening of congested thoroughfares, the equalisation of rates, and the financing of 
municipal housing schemes ; and that all this could be accomplished without detriment to the beauty 
of London and without recourse to the “ skyscraper,” and that all these benefits to London and its 
inhabitants could be obtained by a couple of short Clauses added to the present Building Act. We 
must therefore look to our Council here to take the first steps towards realising the new^ conditions, 
and at the next Business Meeting I am moving a resolution to refer the question to the Council of this 
Institute with a request for them to take the necessary steps to bring about an alteration of the Building 
Act. The Council have themselves established a precedent by drafting a Bill to amend the Law" of 
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light and Air because it frustrates the development of London. Let them no^Y draft a Bill to amend 
the London Building Act, so as to permit, v ith proper reservations and control, the erection in London 
of Higher Buildings. 

DISCUSSION ON THE FOEEGOING PAPER. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Cluiir. 


The PRESIDENT said that it was no mere con- 
vention to say that Mr. Joseph had given them an 
extremely able paper. The Council of the Institute 
had already gone in advance of his suggestion and had 
set up a Committee to consider a reform of the Build- 
ing Act, and he hoped the Committee would have the 
bene tit of Mr. Joseph's assistance iiitheirdeliberalions. 
He would ask Sir Martin Conway, wliom they might 
lookuponasholdingextremist views upon the question 
of higher buildings, to move the vote of thanks, and 
he should ask their old friend 3Ir. Andrew Taylor, who, 
as Chairmanof the Building Act Committee for some 
years, had no doubt conceived that respect for it 
which ail who were responsible for its administration 
should feel, to second the motion as a useful corrective 
to the more advanced views of Sir Martin Con wav. 

Sir JIARTIN CONWAY, M.P., said he had no 
specially advanced views about the matter. But 
when one wished to draw public attention to a par- 
ticular question, it was as well to put it forward in a 
somewhat emphatic form. We are an extraordinarily 
conservative people ; we like the things we have 
grown up amongst and are accustomed to . If London 
could have remained as it was when he was a boy, he 
should have liked it better than he did now ; and if 
England could be again as it was a hundred years ago, 
it would be a better place than we had now made it. 
But we had to live in the world as it is, and things went 
on in it whether we liked them or not. The second 
time he went to America, after a twenty years’ interval, 
he went with a prejudice in his mind against *' sky- 
scrapers.’’ But it took only one day in New AMrk to 
convert him. He found the 30th floor of a tall building 
the rational place to live in ; and he would not live 
lower down if he could lielp it. The rents were higher 
the higher one goes, because people prefer to live at a 
good height when they get the chance. They get out 
of the noise and dust and fog, and leave an enormous 
number of microbes down below ; they get fresher air, 
they have fine views when the air is clear, and they 
have more light by day. Now, people said they want 
taU buildings, but not sky-scrapers. But what was 
the matter with the sky-scraper ? Wasn’t the Vic- 
toria Tower a sky-scraper ? If they put flats in the 
Victoria Tower and lifts in one of the turrets, it was a 
sky-scraper. What, however, he was concerned 
about was this : he lived about thirty miles from 
London, in a charming piece of country, where there 
were very few houses. If they were thinking of 
going down there with their garden suburbs, he did 


not want them. He wanted to keep London inside its 
present bloated circumference. London, it was said, 
would have ten million inhabitants before long. 
Where were they to be put If into garden 
suburbs, it would take them a day's journey to get 
into the country. He was not thinking so much of 
people coming into London for business purposes, but 
people going into the count ly for a day's holiday, or 
for an evening. - London would become so big that 
nobody could get out of it, except on an expedition. 

If London must have ten million people, then the 
people must ]i^'e in high buildings ; there was no 
alternative. He would give one instance of the 
pressure in the heart of London, and its injurious 
effect. The Bishop of London, he undemtood, had 
appointed a Commission to investigate the question 
of the union of parishes and benefices vithin the City 
of London, and the upshot was likely to be that 
twenty old City churches would be recommended to 
be demolished, their sices sold, and offices erected on 
those sites. The result of this horizontal pressure 
was that they could not afford to keep an old Wren 
church standing. When the value of land, owing to 
this pressure, became so tremendous that the popula- 
tion drifted out, there was nobody left to go to church 
in the City ; with the clergy drawing salaries for doing 
nothing or very Little, and somewhere else the clergy 
were poorly paid, but had to work very hard among 
their crowds of parishioners ; the argument for selling 
these sites and demolishing the churches and building 
them somewhere else was very strong. But if they had 
housed the people in the same locality, in high buildings 
in the near neighbourhood of their wmrk, there W'ould 
not have been this extraordinary horizontal pressure 
below^ ; it w^ould have been replaced by a vertical uplift, 
and they would be able to preserve their ancient 
monuments ; they would also be able to preserve the 
amenities, the wider spaces and the more generous 
thoroughfares, and might have made all kinds of 
changes which would have contributed to render 
the City more pleasant and more reputable to live 
in. He also wanted to prevent London spreading 
inimitably over the Home Counties. Whether the 
buildings w^ere to be 200, or 500, or 1,000 feet high was 
a matter of indifference to him. But there w'as a 
certain height, wffiich he might speak of as an economic 
height, up to wdiich it w\as probably worth while to 
build, pioducing a maximum income at a minimum 
relativ’e cost. But it did seem w'orth emphasising 
that if they built a large enough building, as high as 
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was economically riglit and as wide as they could 
possibly build it, a building large enough to hold such 
a number of people that there could be a kind of co- 
operative activity in it, a co-operative store, clubs, 
school, cinema, the whole business and pleasure of the 
community — ^that would be a desirable result. If 
such a scheme were properly thought out by practical 
people and well carried out, probably some live thou- 
sand. perhaps ten thousand, could live happily and 
contentedly in such a building, with a minimum of 
waste of money and energy and a maximum of eHici- 
ency ; a community living in one building of the right 
height, in the heart of London, surrounded by a con- 
siderable amount of open space. By that means they 
could have, housed on the soil of London, surrounded 
by a sutticiency of open space, a veiy much larger 
population than it could carry at the present time. 
They w'ould be better housed, and better equipped, 
and better sei ved in every kind of w^ay. And then ail 
this difficulty in regard to transit, etc., w'ould be con- 
siderably reduced, if not entirely avoided. Those 
w'ere 3 roughly- the suggestions he made, and he thought 
he W'as very much i>f one mind w ith Mr. Joseph on the 
subject. They were all agreed that Mr. Joseph had 
put before the meeting a number of most interesting 
points of view', and had worked them out in great 
detail, with admirable balance of mind and practical 
sense ; it therefore gave him the greatest pleasure to 
piopose a vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. ANDREW T. TAA^LOR [R.F,], late Vice- 
Uhairman, London County Council, said that he tvas 
frankly in opposition to the opinions which had 
"<0 far been put forward at the Meeting. He came 
before them in a three-fold capacity. First of all, 
as a member of the London County Louncil, he had 
had a long experience of the Building Acts, and of the 
Improvement Committees, of both of wdiich he had 
been Chairman for several years, and therefore he 
claimed to have some knowdedge of this question, 
Secondly, as a Fellow ol the Institute, he W'as interested 
in all architectural questions. Thirdly, he gave place 
To none in his love for London and desire for it> 
beautification and improvement. Therefore, wdiat- 
ever would lend itself to the beautification of London 
and its improvement — whether it cut across his 
ow'U prejudices or not- — he should be glad to avail 
himself of. But it was because he did not think, in 
his heart and soul, that the propositions propounded 
that evening w'oiild be for the beautification and im- 
provement of London that he w^as present to oppose 
them. Both the paper and, necessarily, Sir Martin 
Conway's speech were sumewffiat sketchy, because it 
W'as impossible wdthin the limits of an ordinary paper 
to go into much detail. Young architects would 
know' how easy it w'as to produce a beautiful coloured 
sketch, they would not ti-ouble about details of con- 
struction and difficulties arising therefrom ; it w'as 
only in the w’orking drawings, wdth their full details, 
that the difficulties begin. He proposed to bring 


this subject dowm to the w'orking drawings and full- 
size plans and test the difficulties. They must take 
ofi their coats and tackle the problem in their shirt- 
sleeves, and not approach it in any dilettante fashion. 
They must get dow'u to the heart of things, because it 
was of the first importance at that moment. They 
had been told that a Committee had been appointed 
to consider this matter, and therefore a false step 
w'ould be disastrous in its effects on London, for they 
could not step backwards W'hen once they had made 
the move. There w'as, first, the consideration of the 
aesthetic and artistic side. He had had the privilege 
of visiting New' York three or four dozen times ; 
though he had not been there for some years now, 
he had still before him the vision of some of the church 
spites of the city. At the head of WaW Street there 
was the spire of Trinity Church, one of the most 
beautiful in Xew' Yoik. flanked by tall buildings 
rising some hundred feet above the spire, knocking 
it out of the view and destroying its beauty. There 
was another church with a spire in Madison Square, 
where, almost touching it, is a building w'hich rises 
at least a hundred feet above the spire. If it were 
not so pathetic, the view of that spire would be 
ludicrous ; the only thing they could do was to puli 
it down as quickly as possible, for it looked ridiculous 
to see a building a himdred feet above the church 
spire. If those buildings w'ere to be introduced into 
the City of London, it w^ould be a great pity. There 
was no finer 'sdew in any city in the world than that 
which they got of London when sailing up the Thames 
towards Westminster. There w'as a certain proportion 
about the buildings of London, punctuated with 
Wren's towers and spires and dominated, like a prince 
among his people, by the dome of St. Paul’s ; it 
formed a beautiful picture which, he was sure, none 
w'oiild W'ant to spoil. Imagine towers to a height of 
200 feet or 400 feet, as Sir Martin Conway wanted, 
in the City ; though these were not towers, because 
there must be party walls on each side — great blank 
walls. Put a building of that sort alongside Bow 
Church, or one of the other beautiful spires which are 
our pride : could anything be imagined more destruc- 
tive of the beauty of London ? A second consideration 
was this. Not a word had been said about the effect of 
such a development on the family and on the child life 
of the people. The whole argument of Mr. Joseph was 
that those high buildings in Central London would be 
for residential as well as office purposes. His own 
impression was that those high buildings in America 
which Sir ^lartin Conway so much admired were office 
buildings, but he spoke as it people's homes were in 
them. The Woolworth Building and the high build- 
ings in Lower Broadway were entirely office buildings : 
he knew of none which were purely residential. His 
whole argument was that those high buildings for 
London would be both offices and residential build- 
ings : otherwise Mr. Joseph's arguiiient fell to the 
ground, because he said if these high residential build- 
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ings were put up, they would relieve the tralhc chaos 
and the great traffic pressure morning and evening. 
His idea was that people who worked in offices would 
also live there. If it were not so, the erection of 
buildings 200 feet high would merely mean that 
instead of a hundi*ed clerks being in a building as now, 
there would be a thousand, so that it would accentuate 
the traffic problem. Think what residences there 
meant : think what it would mean to put old ladies 
and children on the 16th or the 17th storey. It would 
be reversing the whole trend of our housing ideas 
to-day. (Hear, hear ) Organised Labour was against 
such a proposition : they said they would not go on 
living in barracks of six and seven storeys, such as 
existed to-day : what would it be if we had buildings 
16 and 17 storeys high ? "What would it be to have 
children there ? How would they get out to play, or 
otherwise exercise themselves ? Sir Martin Conway 
said it was the natural way to live. He had yet to 
learn that primitive races lived 200 feet above the 
ground. It \\a.s not the natural way for London, at all 
events. A man craved for his little cottage and garden 
attached where he could grow' his owm vegetables and 
cultivate flowers. That w'as the natural way of living. 
Consider it practically : take a building 17 or 18 
storeys high : imagine four or five families on each 
storey. How would they get out and in ? By the 
eiectric elevator. M e have had experience of eleva- 
tors. We all know' that they- go w rong, and very 
often. It w'ould be essential to have tw'o or three 
elevators, one to supplement the other. But it w'as 
possible for all of them to go w'rong if the electric 
current, for some reason, w'ere turned ofi. AVhat 
w'ould be the result ? Imagine having to climb 400 
steps to get home ! Again, suppose a fire took place 
in one of the lower storeys. The elevator shafts and 
the staircases formed vents for drawing up the asphyxi- 
ating smoke, and the only w'ay of escape w'ould be by 
the outside iron staircase. Imagine such an event 
happening on a dark wunter night, with the steps 
covered with snow and ice : imagine having to get old 
ladies and young children down 400 steps in those 
circumstances ! The loss of life w'ould be appalling. 
It must be remembered that the Fire Brigade could 
not tackle that sort of thing. The highest ladder they 
had w'as but 92 feet long, and water pressure was not 
more than enough to throw an eSectual jet 100 feet 
high. How' could a fire be put out at the top of one of 
those buildings ? It would have to be left to burn 
itself out. One further consideration, and a most 
important one : wdiy did they not take full advantage 
of the present Acts before asking for such excessive 
further powers 1 (Hear, hear.) The present Acts 
permitted them to carry up buildings to an 80-feet 
cornice, with a height of 100 feet to the top of the roof. 
That meant a building of eight or nine storeys, if 
desired. How many houses in London w'ere of that 
height now' ? In the greater part of Central London 
there w'ere streets and streets of buildings not more 


than four or five storeys high. AVhy not raise those 
buildings first ? By that means they w'ould double the 
present accommodation, and double the rateable 
value, a point which Mr. Joseph laid stress upon. 
However much he differed from the views set forth by 
Mr. Joseph, nothing but good could come of a free and 
full discussion, and he was at one wdth Sir Martin 
Conway in wishing that a cordial vote of thanks be 
tendered to him, and he had great pleasure in 
seconding it. 

Mr. JOHN HOPKINS. M.P., .said he cuncuiied 
heartily with the view's Mr. Joseph had expressed, and 
w'ith his recommendations In alluding to the letter 
lie (the speaker) had written to The Titnea on the 
subject, Mr. Joseph had a little misinterpreted the 
meaning. The speaker had suggested that that large 
site of 50 acres of slum buildings in >St. Pancras should 
be rebuilt w ith high buildings, occupying, possibly, ten 
acres, lea^4ng the other 40 acres open space. He (the 
speaker) did not mean to confiscate the foity acres, 
any more than a person might buy two or three 
tumble -dowm houses and pull them dow n so as to build 
a house in the middle occupying the site of the former 
tw'o, utilising the remainder of the site as a garden. 
He proposed that ten acres should be used for build- 
ing, putting the buildings up so high that they could 
accommodate all the people who now' lived on fifty 
acres, and more people even, and give them light and 
air and good accommodation in place of the ugly slum 
houses they now live in. But he was afraid that it 
Avould not be done. He had no doubt architects 
would be busy with their pencils redesigning those 
long dreary narrow' avenues of brick buildings, tw o or 
three -storey houses, built on the same old building 
line. There might be a little better accommodation 
inside than in the old ones, but that was not a radical 
cure of the difficulties of housing in London. The 
.scheme w'hich Mr. Joseph Avas proposing AA'ould. he 
thought, go a long Avay toAvards effecting a cure of the 
transport: and London traffic problem, because if these 
high buildings Avere permitted, the authorities could 
insist on the oAvner's moving his front back, .so as to 
make wider streets. He could see, hoAA'ever, that Mr. 
Joseph and the Institute Committee Avould have great 
difficulties to encounter. Mr, Taylor had expressed 
the most crusted conseiwatiA'e vieAv (*' No ") of the 
London County Council. In a general Avav he (the 
speaker) Avas a Conservative himself, hut he coiild not 
compete for a moment AA'itli Mr. Taylor. The London 
Building Bye-la aa's, as he understood them, had alAA'ays 
been interesting for anyone Avho w'as concerned wdth 
antiquities. He had been told that at one time the 
Building Bye-laws insisted that although the whole 
AA'cight of the building AA'as earned on steel stanchions, 
the w all must still be as thick as if there Avere no steel 
stanchions. AVhen Mr. Taylor was in XeAv York he 
mUvst have been so deeply concerned Avith the fate of 
the spires of the churches that he forgot to observe 
that none of the high buildings there had a blank wall 
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on any side of tliem, because light and air were 
wanted on all sides, and the owner took care to get 
a site big enough to secure that. He had no doubt 
the same sort of thing would hap23en in London. 
They would not need to build skyscrapers. Build- 
ings might be allowed to go up to a height of 200 feet, 
but only on frontages and rears where there was 
plenty of space, without crowding, and without shut- 
ting out light and air. Cumberland Market, St. 
Pancras, was an enormous square, and it was stated 
that the Commissioners of M oods and Forests were 
proposing to pull down the old leasehold houses and 
to rebuild around the whole of that magnificent open 
space working men s dwellings of three storeys high. 
He thought this a lamentable lost oj^port unity. He 
could understand the working classes objecting to 
liftless “ barracks ” such as had been built for them in 
London. But those buildings need not necessarily be 
ugly and inconvenient ; they could be made comfort- 
able and sightly. If the promises made to the 
electors at the last Election that they should have 
houses fit to live in are to be fulfilled, the only Avay is 
to house them in large blocks. Central heating, con- 
tinuous hot -water service, and such things cannot be 
supplied in separate houses, built eight to the acre. 
But they can be given, and cheaply, in high buildings, 
and a proper service of lifts could be supplied. As for 
lifts breaking down, and the difficulties in connection 
with putting out fires, all these difficulties had been 
got over. Lifts were arranged which did not break 
"down, lifts supplied by current from different sources, 
so that if one supply failed, other sources were avail- 
able. There were such things as electric pumps, and 
tanks on the top of the higher buildings for putting 
out fires. It was idle to say that these high buildings 
were impracticable or impossible, because other 
countries had proved that they were not, and ^vith the 
increasing population of London, and the increasing 
difficulties of transport, he did hope that the Institute 
would be successful in securing a modification of the 
London Building Laws. 

Mr. R. W. GEANVILLE-SMITH, Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, L.C.C., said he esteemed it 
a privilege to be allowed to utter a few words on behalf 
of London, which he believed was seriously menaced 
that evening. If the last speaker considered Mr. 
Taylor an arch-Tory, ^juing Gardens looked upon him 
as the pioneer of all that was up-to-date. Mr. Joseph 
had presented them with an extraordinarily interest- 
ing paper. Yet in the very manner of the presenta- 
tion of his case he had provided a stone with which he 
could be attacked. Sir Martin Conway and others 
were out for higher buildings pure and simple, and, at 
all events, they were consistent ; but in the case of the 
lecturer, did he not give bis case away when he de- 
clared he would not have these placed anywhere in 
London, but only in districts where the dwellers 
already have the" advantage of wide, open spaces? 
They were only to be erected on the borders of our 


beautiful river, and on the confines of our noble open 
spaces, or our widest streets : only there were the 
people to have what Sir Martin Conway considered the 
great joy of living at a high altitude. Would j\Ir. 
Joseph hem in those open spaces like Finsbury Square, 
in the midst of such a crowded aud busy district ? 
What about the other people who were debarred from 
going up so high to live ? Surely this idea furnished 
the negation to his whole argument. Were there an 
argument in favour of sky-scrapers, he should, in 
develojung that theory, say — throw down London, 
fifty acres at a time, perhaps, and put up sky-scrapers, 
leaving a certain space in between. That would he 
the only way. But obviously that is not practical 
politics ; we have to deal with the problems of the hour 
and with the buildings which exist. He protested 
with all his heart against any such scheme as the 
lecturer proposed. The London C’ounty Council had 
no small business with the London working man, and 
no small part of the hours spent at Spring Gardens was 
devoted to his interests, his home, his general well- 
being. They had endeavoured to find out what the 
working man really wished. One here and theie 
might have some strange longing for central heating 
and central hot-water supplies, some may have spent 
their evenings in institutes where they were taught 
these things, but what the majority with children 
cared for and loved is a plot of ground which they can 
cultivate as their own. This, more than anything, 
was calculated to make a good, contented and happy 
England. Let Londoners occupy more space than at 
the present time, do not crowd them together so that 
they almost breathed into each other's mouths : let 
them be on the soil so that they could enjoy the earth 
and its produce. 

The PRESIDENT : We have enjoyed a very spirited 
rally ; we have heard the great guns booming at very 
close range. I shall now ask you to listen for a few 
moments to the gentle voice of peace, the voice of the 
arts. I shall ask our Honorary Associate, Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, of the Royal Academy, to say a 
few words about this subject from the painter's point 
of view. 

Mr. SOLOMON J, SOLOMON, R.A, [Hon. A.], said 
he did not know that the painter's point of view would 
differ very much from that of the man in the street, and 
he felt Very diffident about speaking on this subject 
in the j^^^'^sence of architects. When he heard Mr. 
Joseph's Paper he thought he was solving the pro- 
blems of housing and congestion of traffic, and that 
point of view was strengthened by Sir Martin Conway. 
But when he heard Mr. Taylor he wobbled, only to 
wobble once again when Mr. Hopkins spoke, and now 
he was not sure that he had any very definite opinions 
left. The correspondence in The Times, to which 
Mr. Joseph and Sir Martin Conway contributed, had 
given Londoners food for thought in their walks 
through the town. Sometimes one had stood in the 
middle of the Park and looked round to see what 
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could be done there without spoiling the amenities of 
London. As a painter, he thought nothing should be 
done which would rob London in any way of its 
small share of sunlight : any raising of the general 
level of sky-line would have a depressing efteet. But 
there were, or could be, some opportunities alforded 
in London, round the parks ; and in trying to 
visualise what the Park would look like with the 
sky-line raised he concluded that they could not go 
beyond twelve storeys. But there were positions 
where a fine, well-designed building might be raised 
which would add something of that architectural 
interest to London which a cathedral pile produced. 
Such buildings would have to be on the south side of 
the Park, so that their shadows would fall on the 
Park itself, not on the surrounding buildings. If such 
were erected on the noith side, a clearance would have 
to be made, because it would be impossible to live in 
the constant shadow ot high buildings. The other day, 
while crossing the railway bridge at Kilburn. he had 
this problem in mind, and it occiirredto him that along 
this railway, running from Broad Street to Ealing, 
50 or 100 yards across, with gardens running down to 
those lines, they might on the south side have fairly 
high buildings casting their shadows on the line, and 
not on the other houses. The inhabitants would be 
living near stations and would have an easy means of 
reaching the City. In this way housing could be 
connected with the traffic problem. One might take 
that further in regard ta the Thames. High buildings 
could be built on its south bank, so that their shadows 
would fall on the water : within the City area, oifices 
above the wharves and warehouses. And if this sort 
of thing were to extend east and west, large numbers 
of people could be accommodated in high buildings 
on the banks of the Thames, and this would encourage 
the provision of a fleet of motor boats, which would 
take the residents from their homes to the City, thus 
making use of this neglected highway The Thames 
passenger boats were stopped because people lived too 
far from the river. If people were brought to the river 
there would be a demand for river tralfic which would 
do much to relieve the congestion in the main arteries. 
That was an individual point of view, and he wished 
to thank Mr. Joseph for having contributed such an 
interesting paper. 

Professor BERE3PORD PITE [F.] said there was 
an important matter which he was surprised Mr. 
Joseph had not referred to. The raising of business 
premises, premises which were subdivided in cubic 
extent by the 250,000 cubic feet, was the real diffi- 
culty which should be faced. The height of those 
premises, when they were within the limits imposed by 
the Act, was GO feet. That was where the slioe 
pinched. Did Mr. Joseph realise that ? He (Pro- 
fessor Pite) suggested that that limit ought to be 
removed. It was an impracticable limit in these 
days. But in his opinion that limit ought not to be 
increased beyond the limit fixed by the other clauses 


of the Act — \iz., 80 feet and two storeys in the roof. 
But the relief which would be afforded to architects of 
commercial buildings on the removal of the 60-feet 
limit and the substitution of a general limit would be a 
verv material contribution to the problem of conges- 
tion in business quarters. And he thought the pro- 
fession should ask for that, in the interests of London 
buildings. It was very present in the problems of 
Regent Street, in the rebuilding of large shops. He 
hoped they should carry Mr. Taylor with them in that 
matter. It was only necessary to point out that the 
London County Council had the power to insist upon 
adequate means of escape for their customers or em- 
ployees on those piemises, and that the hard-and-fast 
limit imposed by the Act of 1894 could very well be 
reconsidered in view of present circumstances. If the 
Fire Brigade could deal with a dwelling-house up to 
100 feet in height, it could deal with commercial 
premises up to 100 feet. There were many ideas and 
suggestions in Mr. Joseph's paper, but there was not a 
single argument based on a real apprehension of the 
facts in favour of raising the limit for buildings. It 
was nonsense to talk about raising the front of the 
building unless one took into account that the sides 
and the back must be raised as well. It Avas deluding 
the public and the Press to talk about putting up 
buildings 200 feet high facing the Park or a wide street 
or the river, without mentioning the fact that the backs 
of those buildings were also 200 feet in height, and 
should be. on Mr. Joseph's own showing, 250 feet 
away from the nearest building. It was a pity that 
seriout? problems connected with the housing of the 
population of London should be discussed in that way. 
They knew 8ir Martin Comvay's poAvexs as an essayist : 
tliey kneAv he aa as an eminent mountaineer ; but they 
did not Avant him mountaineering in London — London 
was not the place for it. The question was too serious 
to be tritied with in that AA^ay. The main problem of 
the height of buildings in London Avas the housing prob- 
lem— -not the commercial problem : commercial men 
could look after themselves. It Avas ca ideiit. too, that 
the office problem would solve itself. Insurance com- 
panies were putting their premises outside London, 
because accommodation there avUvS clieapcr. And the 
GoA^ernment Avere doing the same. Housing and 
transport Avere the urgent problems. Mdth regard to 
housing, it Avas all very Avell to talk about top floors 
thirty storeys up, but the tenant of the 30th storey 
would ha\^e 29 storeys underneatli him. Would they 
build for the comfort and delight of tlie luxury class 
aaIio could pay high rents for high buildings, and 
ignore the poorer class ? Would 1 hey create a London 
for mountaineers, for mountain d\Aellers, and ignore 
the ca\'es ^ Tliiiik how tliey Avould increase the 
shadoAvs of London life, liow they Avould increase the 
gloom of existence, lengthening out the nights with 
their high abominations. Was it contemplated to 
construct high buildings Avith only external lighting, 
Avith no internal areas ? The idea was pestilential — 
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retrograde was nut the word for it. 31r. Joseph had 
not faced the matter ; he had not considered this 
housing question, which went to the root of London 
life. He (Professor Pite) was a born Londoner, and 
looked with pleasure and comfort on the low' buildings 
of London. When one travelled out of London by the 
Great Eastern Railway one went through miles of dis- 
tricts which the superior people called squalid. Look 
down upon the Tredegar Estate. Each house was a 
home, an Englishman's castle, and each represented a 
vote. The sweet idea that every one represented a 
home was convincing that the health and happiness of 
London, which was marvellous as it stood to-day, was 
due to its low buildings. He had had the pleasure of a 
good deal of conference with Mr. Burns about housing 
and town planning. He said he had had sent him the 
statistics of pulmonary disease in Paris, and they were 
perfectly alarming in the districts in which the build- 
ings were high as compared with the distracts on the 
outskirts where the houses were low. He was content 
to leave that suggestion to those who favoured high 
buildings for housing purposes in London ; they should 
consider the pulmonary statistics before they induced 
the public to take one step further in this stupid, 
retrograde, daily Press balloon expedition after high 
houses, which no serious-minded person'wants . What 
was wanted was an amelioration of the 60-foot limit. 
On no account must the 80-foot and two storeys in the 
roof above that be altered, in the interests of archi- 
tects or of anybod V else . 

Professor 8. D. AD8HEAD [F,] said he had never 
heard of a balloon being so ably exploded as this had 
been, nor one from which so much gas had escaped. 
The amount of picturesque nonsense which had been 
talked about high buildings that evening was un- 
worthy of them. Whilst they would agree with Mr. 
Solomon that a certain number of high buildings 
might be put up on island sites and on the southern 
side of large open s]>aces, it was utterly absurd for 
them to talk seriously about high buildings settling 
the housing question. What all advanced people 
were thinking about to-day was either housing 
schemes in the suburbs or satellite towns. One point 
he would like to mention as Mr. Taylor w'as present, 
it occurred to him while walking along Kings way to- 
day. Did he realise the effect of the bye-law which 
provided that the height of the building should not 
exceed 80 feet with two storeys in the roof ? The 
effect was 20 feet of confused building on top. That 
bye-law must be made more amenable to the require- 
ments aimed at, which he assumed was the artistic 
amenity as well as light and air. It had resulted in a 
discreditable two storeys erected vertically with 
every kind of material, completely obliterating the 
80-feet-high cornice below. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [Licentiate] said that 
Mr. Joseph was wrong in saying that at the dinner of 
the London Society no opposition was made to the 
idea he put forward. Father Bernard Vaughan 


opposed it, and followed that up by a letter to The 
Times in which he said that though there were plenty 
of high buildings in New York, plenty of villas rising 
out of grass plots could be seen. 

A MEMBER observed that much of the want of 
elevation of London buildings was due to the fear of 
actions being brought against the owner, and until 
that was remedied there was not likely to be much 
raising of buildings beyond the 80 feet height. He 
understood that the Bill which the Institute had put 
forward on the subject perpetuated all existing rights. 
He thought the law concerning the rights of light in 
England ought to be swept a\vay altogether. They 
would not be able to build satisfactorily until that 
had been done. 

Mr. GEORGE HL^BBARD, F.8.A. [F.]. pointed out 
that the death-rate went up in direct proportion to 
the density of population to the acre. If Mr. 
Joseph's %dew was that pressure would be relieved by 
putting more people on to the same amount of land 
he ought to take that point into consideration. 

Mr. WALTER REYNOLDS (Chairman, Building 
Acts Committee, L.C.C.) said that his object in coming 
to the meeting was to bring himself, in as many 
respects as possible, up to date with the tvishes and 
ideas of the architects of London. He must say that 
he had never spent a moie enjoyable evening. He 
had been more amused than if he had been at a pla}^ to 
heai the clash of opinion on one side and on the other. 
And he confessed, with Mr. Solomon, that he wobbled, 
and was still wobbling. He v ished to speak on what 
he considered to be the crucial point of all on the ques- 
tion of erecting higher buildings than were at present 
allowed. Only that day there liad been an enquiry 
set on foot concerning the 60-feet limit, and his Com- 
mittee would try to bring some comfort on that 
matter. (Hear, hear.) \Mth regard to the height of 
buildings in America, it seemed tiiat the analogy had 
been made in order that the traffic and housing prob- 
lems might be solved at the same time by going higher 
into tlie ail-. It seemed to be the only alternative in 
order to keep the population within the limits of 
London pioper. It was very ingenious. He had been 
to America many times, and liad lived in very high 
buildings there. It was true that the higher one lived, 
the more one had to pay, because in the upper storeys 
there was more light and air. It was argued that the 
only way in which we could deal with tlie housing and 
the traffic problems at the same time. and so do away 
with the long daily journeys , was to have higher build- 
ings. But was that practicable I If we did that, we 
were confronted with the horrible dangers of lire. 
That was the greatest problem architects had to solve. 
If ever higher buildings for London were decided upon, 
they would have to find out how to deal with them in 
case of fire. It was not enough to say a building must 
be fire-proof : there was no such thing. He remem- 
bered that tlie Grand Theatie, Islington, was twice 
put up with “ fire-proof “ construction and was twice 
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bill lit down. Apparently all Europe was of tlie same 
opinion as the people of the British Isles on this ques- 
tion of the height of buildings. Last autumn he set 
on foot, for his own satisfaction, an enquiry as to the 
expediency of having higher buildings m the City of 
London. He found that the maximum height of 
buildings in Paris was 65 feet ; in Berlin, 72 feet ; in 
Vienna, 82 feet ; in Rome. 78 feet. In New York 
there was no restriction as to heiglit where the con- 
struction wa^* absolutely hie-proof. In Boston, how- 
ever. that “City of Cultiiie,'* warehouses and stores 
mu>t not exceed 100 feet in height. Yet those cities 
weie only five hours distant from each other by rail. 
In Boston no building may exceed 125 feet in height. 
In W ashington the maximum height must not exceed 
130 feet, and oi non -fiie proof buildings, 75 feet. In 
Chicago the limit was 260 feet, but if any buildings 
were over 100 feet they must be so-called fireproof. 
In Cincinatti there was no restiiction as to height. In 
Toronto it was 1-30 feet, in Montreal 120 feet. But 
even in New York there were limits set according to 
the situation of the building, the limit being fixed by 
the zones. In the ” up-town districts, the resi- 
dential hotels and shopping buildings were much lower 
than the " down-town ” buildings, the height being 
fixed by the average height of recent buildings. 
Down- town the same rule held, the average height of 
existing buildings being 500 feet. The ^^oolworth 
Went to 57 storeys, and was 750 feet high. There was 
a lesson to be learnt from these high buildings. 
Between 1899 and 1912 there had been four serious 
files in tliem, involving the loss of 230 lives. New 
York had, in certain areas, a system of high-pressure 
fire mains, m which the pressure could be raised to 
300 lbs. per square inch. But even with this system 
and with all tlie resources they had got in America it 
was impossible t<j attack fire.s above a certain height. 
There they had a quality of fire ho.^e which stood about 
SIX times the jnessure of any hose we possessed. The 
question would be asked — wliy hadn't we got it I The 
an>wer was, that tliat hose was made in such a wav 
that after about tliiee months it perished, and if it 
did not happen to be new when required, it was of no 
use. Therefoie they were not really better off in the 
matter of hose than we were. We alieady had the 
longest fire ladder in the world, over 82 feet iii height, 
and with a portable ladder we could put ten feet on to 
the top of that, in that way nearly reaching the top of 
our 100-feet buildings. That was the limit of the in- 
ventions which had been brought into existence for 
combating fires, and this was got from Germany. We 
could not get a greater pressure of water in London, 
and if we tried to get the same pressure as they had in 
New York, it would cost untold millions, because it 
would mean the widening of streets to get the means of 
introducing the proper water pressure. He had had 
supplied to him a comparative table on the London 
Fire Brigade and the New York Fiie Brigade, Mr. 
Joseph had put before them in an alluring wav the 


financial aspect of the heightening of buildings, 
stating that the money saved could be used for 
the widening of streets. But we had the counter- 
balancing view, for as he had already stated it would 
cost millions to adapt the fire-fighting appliances. He 
would now tell them what was the cost of the Fire 
Brigades in the two cities, New ITork, which had 
high buildings, and London, which had not. The 
population of London proper was about millions, 
that of New York about 5J millions : but when the 
services of the Fire Brigade in outer London were con- 
sidered, it was fair to say that, for this purpose, the 
populations of the two cities were about equal. To 
deal with fire risks, London had 1,254 men : New 
York. 5.194. some four times as many. London’s 
Fire Brigade cost about £300,000 a year : New York's 
cost £1 ,850.000. that is, six times as much as ours. In 
1914, 3,600 fires were attended to in London, and the 
damage was £500,000. But there were 14,500 fires in 
New York in the same year, causing damage to the 
extent of 1-| millions. And the same story went right 
through the statistics from year to year. That was 
the point one was up against ; fires could not be dealt 
with at more than a certain height. There was a 
magnificent invention called the sprinkler, but if the 
water supply could not be made to reach the topmost 
sprinkler and 15 feet at least above it, it would be 
useless. He certainly thought the best suggestion for 
getting over the difficulties had been made by Mr. 
Taylor : let the Building Laws be made use of as they 
stand now, and put up buildings to the limit height of 
100 feet. By this means we could house nearly all the 
daily ebbing and flowing population within London 
proper — the healthiest city in the world. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he was not sure whetlier they ought not to add 
their thanks to those who had taken part in the dis- 
CLisshin. He rarely remembered to have heard a more 
spirited and informing debate. With regard to Mr. 
Taylor's suggestion that the Building Acts should not 
be altered, the Institute was trying to help the County 
Council by setting up a Building Acts Committee, 
wh<jse purpose would be to urge the extension of the 
County Councirs discietionarv powers. Mr. Taylor, 
however, terrified him with the suggestion that they 
should first of all raise the height of the houses in 
Bloomsbury Square. M hat a prospect ! Were they 
to be reduced to this horrible principle of a 45° angle ? 
Was every street to become what the Woods and 
Forests Commission wanted to make Regent Street ? 
W ere they no longer to have the magnificent amenities 
of Portland Place ^ Were all these buildings to be 
raised to a Iieight of 80 feet ^ He hoped nothing of 
the kind would occur. But. on the other hand, there 
was the happy mean, winch was always to be found, 
between people who wanted to build 47 storeys high, 
and the others who wanted to have only a 60-feet 
limit. xAiid that was rather happily expressed by Sir 
Martin C’oiiwav when lie spoke of an ‘‘ economic 
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height. " There wa.s au economic height, and the 
County Council should have more power given them 
under the Acts to settle that height, because in certain 
positions buildings could be carried up with advantage 
to everybody to a greater height than now : while 
there were other positions in which we should regret 
to see them carried even to the SOdeet limit. He 
thought we should be content, with the previous 
experience we had had of the past Chairman and the 
present Chairman of the Councirs Building Act Com- 
mittee, to give them a very much larger discretion in 
the matter than they were able to exercise now. One 
point which seemed have escaped the various 
speakeis until Mr. Walter Reynolds introduced it, 
was that of fire. He had quoted terrible statistics 
about the pressure of water, and the incapacity of the 
Fire Brigade to do all sorts of things. But he would 
point out that it was not the business of those who had 
to do with the buildings to follow the Fire Brigade : 
it was for the Fire Brigade to follow the building : and 
if they could not squirt water a couple of hundred feet 
above ground, it was time they found a way of doing it. 

Mr. DELLSSA JOSEiPH, in responding, said he 
would like to take the opportunity of saying that he, 
in his turn, was very grateful to the President and 
Council for having given him this opportunity of lay- 
ing his views before the Institute. Wliatever difier- 
ences of opinion there might be with regard to the 
practicability or the desirability of the scheme he had 
outlined, it had stimulated a remarkably interesting 
discussion, and he had been enormously entertained, 
in the be.st sense of that word, by listening to the 
speakei-s, though he could not attempt at that late 
hour to deal with the points raised. He could not help 
consoling himself with the thought that there must be 
somethinii useful and practical in his suggestions, 
otherwise they would not have received so much 
constructive criticism, 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [..tI.], Housing Commissioner 
for London, writes : — 

The discussion in connection with Mr. Joseph's in- 
teresting paper concentrated largely upon the example 
of New York and other American cities, and it may be 
of interest to the Institute to quote the opinion of the 
New York Authorities themselves upon the question. 

The report of the Heights of Buildings Commission 
of New A'ork, dated 23rd December, 1913, summarises 
the position as to heights of buildings not only in New 
York, but in practically all the large cities of the States, 
and it will be seen from the following extracts from 
such report that the skyscrapers to which such 
frequent reference is made form but a very small 
proportion of the buildings in New York, the greater 
proportion of such skyscrapers being concentrated 
in a comparatively small area in the Toe of Manhattan. 
The report states : — 

‘ ' There are 92 J49 buildings in Manhattan. The average 
building height in Manhattan is 4*8 storey?. Nine-tenths 


of ther>e buildings do not exceed a height oi 6 storeyt. The 
buildings over 10 .storej's in height constitute only a little 
over 1 per cent, of the total. There are but 1,048 buildings 
over 10 storeys in height ; 90 buildings over 17 storeys in 
height ; 51 buildings over 20 storeys in height ; and only 
9 hn tidings over 30 storeys in height. 

‘ ' Even on Broadway, below Chambers Street, more than 
one third of the frontage developed vith private buildings 
has a height of not exceeding 6 storeys. Only one-sixth 
of the frontage is developed 'wixh buildings exceeding 20 
storeys in height. 

' ‘ A classification of buildings according to use reveals the 
fact that hotels, and not office buildings, possess the 
greatest average building height. Hotels have an average 
height of 8 storeys ; department stores, 7 ‘8 storeys, and 
office buildings 7 storeys. Factories have an average 
height of 5*9 storeys ; stores and dwellings 5*3 storeys ; 
dwellings 4*8 storeys ; stores 4 storeys ; and warehouses 
3*9 storeys, but of the 90 buildings o ier 17 storeys high 9 are 
factory buildings, 10 are hotels and 71 are office buildings. 

The only direct limitation on the height of buildings in 
New York in 1913 was that restricting the height of apart- 
ment and tenement houses to times the width of the 
widest abutting street. There are, of course, other pro- 
visions in the building code, the city charter, the labour 
law, and the tenement law, that constitute a very real 
limitation on the height of buildings, but all of these are 
indirect limitations. The most important of these provi- 
sions are those regarding open spaces and fireproofing. A 
tenement house of more than 6 storeys in height must be 
fireproof. The highest tenement in the city, situated on 
Park Avenue, is 17 storeys liigh.” 

The above represents the position as it was when the 
Commission reported in 1913, but as a result of the 
above report of the Heights of Buildings Commission, 
the city of New York has now been divided into dis- 
tricts with varpng but far greater restrictions as to 
height. 

With regard to fire risk, the New York Commission 
state that : — 

“ The fact remains that tall buildings are not necessarily 
safe. The rooms are often filled with highly inflammable 
material. Unless doors are closed, fire may easily spread 
to other rooms. The draught up the chimney- like elevator 
wells may pull the flames across the corridor, and the flames, 
fed by the grease on the elevator guides, may be carried to 
upper floors. Under such conditions the danger of panic 
among the employees of the building would be very real, 
and the higher the building the greater the danger. The 
fire department camiot fight a fire from the outside more 
than 85 to 100 feet above the ground : above that they 
must rely on the standpipes in the building,” 

As to public health, the Commission point out that 

“In areas where high buikhngs are crowded together, 
most of the rooms, even on the street front, aie inade- 
quately lighted, and m.aiiy are decidedly dark. On New 
Street and Exchange Place, where the office buildings range 
from 10 to 22 storeys Ifigh, on a bright sunny day at noon 
in midsummer, it was found that in almost all of the street 
rooms artificial light was being used next to the windows. 
The conditions in the interior courts in parts of the tall 
building district are even wome.” 
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From, the economic point of view the Commission 
say ; — 

Few skyscrapers pay large net returns. Most of them 
pay only moderate returns. The cost per cubic foot of 
tall buildings is greater than that for low buildings. All 
piping has to be made disproportionately heavier ; special 
pumps and relays of tanks have to be provided ; founda- 
tions often call for special const met ion, wind bracing 
assumes an important place, the extra space taken up by 
the express elevators is an additional cost. Thus, in the 
aggregate, the total cost per cubic foot of a very tail 
building may be 60 to 75 cents per cubic foot, w'here a low 
building of the same class would cost only 40 to 50 cents 
per cubic foot. 

The great item of waste in the high building is the big 
loss of valuable renting space on the low^er floors, due to the 
dead run of the express elevators to the upper floors. The 
consensus of opinion among real estate men is that the 
height limit m Boston, instead of depreciating or retarding 
improvement of property', has been an unquahfled ^ucces^. ' ' 

Mr. K. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker & 
Co.) writes : — ^AMiilst I do not entirely agree with the 
view held by Sir Martin Conway, I do not think Mr. 
Joseph has gone far enough with his proposals. Sooner 
or later, his suggestions will be out of date, and I am 
of opinion that the proposals to be laid before the 
London County Council should include the question of 
high buildings with excess cubical contents. At pre- 
sent a building exceeding 250,000 cubic feet is limited 
to 60 feet height to the surface of the uppermost storey, 
and for tali buildings to be used for business premises, 
such as large stores, this is quite inadequate. Even 80 
feet with two floors in the roof would help, but it is not 
enough, and gi’eater consideration must be given to 
this very important question of excess cubical con- 
tents, particularly also with reference to the 20,000 
feet super as a maximum to each floor, and a cell 
cubical contents of 250,000 feet. To limit heights of 
store buildings to widths of roads, as suggested by Mr. 
Joseph, w'ould to a great extent exclude a number of 
our principal thoroughfares for business purposes, and, 
after all, one of the strong points made by 5lr. Joseph 
is the revenue which would be obtained from these 
great floor areas erected one over another. I am sure 
the question of fire fighting could be readily overcome, 
and even under Part 3 of the London County Council 
General Powers Act, 1908, the provisions made are ao 
elastic that the London County Council Fire Section 
have the whole matter very much in their own hands. 
I am strongly of opinion that this subject should be 
taken up in an even stronger way than suggested 
under the headings 1 and 2 to be laid before the 
Councils Committee as suggested by Mr. Joseph. 


Mr. J, CAMPBELL REID [F.] writes Whether 
a maximum height of 200 feet on special sites as 
advocated by Mr. Delissa Joseph is too great or 
too little is a subject for discussion, and one which 
certainly ought to be discussed. It was exceedingly 
gratifying, therefore, to learn from the President tliat 
a Committee of the R.I.B.A. Council has already been 
appointed to report on the matter. In this wise shall 
the Institute in due time take its proper idace in the 
education of public opinion, Avhich is, when all is said 
and done, the master of county and other councils. 

But if the speeches of the representatives of the 
L.C.C. present were an indication of the soil on which 
the R.I.B.A. are obliged to sow their educational seed 
on matters architectural, the R.I.B.A. Council would 
seem to have an herculean task ahead of them. Both 
the Chairman and the ex-Chairman of the Building 
Acts Committee, the ex-Chairman himself an architect, 
suggested that in order to provide the additional floor 
space necessary for commercial and housing purposes, 
existing buildings should receive the requisite number 
of new storeys to bring them to the height specified in 
the Building Acts . What a wonderful opportunity for 
architects ! — especially those who leave the architec- 
tural schools with the enthusiasm begotten of youth 
and sound and imaginative teaching in the design of 
modern buildings and respect for old ones. One dare 
not believe this represents the views of the majority 
of theXi.C.C., or even of the Building Acts Committee, 
with legard to the modern development of London. It 
is mere pedantry to say that a high building rp/a high 
building is unsightly, or that the preservation of the 
scale of a church spire should prevent the height of any 
building being greater than 100 feet. 

Nor was Professor Pite's sweeping assertion that the 
public are being misled in this question really serious 
criticism. The problems of light and air both at the 
front and the rear of higli buildings can and will be 
solved. If sufficient height is permitted the necessary 
air space can often and without much difficulty be 
acquired. 

As the President suggested in his able summing up 
of the discussion, there must be opportunities for 
reasonable modifications of the Building Acts ; and 
no doubt the R.I.B.A. Committee will put forward 
definite proposals for the guidance of public opinion. 
Should it be found to be for the welfare of the dwellers 
and workers in London that higher buildings are 
desirable,- then, subject to the necessary conditions of 
light and air, it will be the fascinating problem for 
architects to design those buildings A\ith beauty and 
safety. 
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REVIEWS. 

HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE. 

lU n. ic A t cJi iiectuit * / ts Ge ne si.^ and Gro icth . By E d iva rd 
Belly M.A.y F.S.A.y author of " Tht Arckitectute of An- 
lUnt Egypt.'" 8o. Loud. 1920. 7*‘. net. ^George 

Bell <t’ Sonny Ltd.'] 

It is nut at first sight obvious that a small octavo 
volume of 180 pages, dealing with the origins and 
growth of Hellenic Architecture, could throw fresh 
light on a subject which has been dealt with, in greatei 
oi less <legiee. in the more elaborate and specialised 
volumes wliich are quoted by the author. A little 
reflection, however, will show that theie is some 
opening at the present date for a general survey of 
Ureek architecture in relation to the Aegean civilisa- 
tion whicli preceded it and apparently disappeared. 
This survey is what Mr. Bell has attempted, and on 
the whole he has done it well. After a short intro- 
ductory chapter on Prehistoric Greece.” there are 
two longur chapters on Cretan and Mycenaean archi- 
tecture. four chapters on tlie Dorians and their works, 
four chapters on Ionian aichitectiiie, one on the 
h’orinthian (Jrder, and a Summary. 

The account of Cretan and Mycenaean architecture 
is generally sound, and is in many respects the most 
important part of the book. This is probably the 
first time in English that the true weight of Crete in 
the scale has been apprehended in dealing with the 
pre -Hellenic architecture of the mainland. Much of 
necessity remains unsaid in such a small compass, and 
it is pardonable if Mr. Bell is not yet aware of the 
whole output of Miuoan craftsmanship, but he has 
diligently examined his sources and has given a good 
account of them. He rightly lays stress on the im- 
portance of the domical tholos tombs of Crete and the 
mainland, but does not mention the important 
” Isopata ** tomb near Knossos."^' The obvious 
wooden (and probably constructive) origin of the 
ornament shown on pages 29 and 42 is not appreciated, 
and the somewhat lame conclusions of the footnote to 
page 42 need no further refutation than the illustra- 
tion of the *' temple fresco on page 16, which is an 
actual representation of wooden construction built 
upon stone or gypsum blocks. It is not quite safe to 
give the impression that there was no attempt at 
fortification by the Cretan builders. Leading from 
this, it may be remarked that the fine masonry of 
many parts of the Cretan palaces and the orthostatic 
character of the external lower walls of the Middle 
Minoan structures at Knossos and Phaestos are hardly 
consistent with the argument that the cella wall of the 
existing “ Heraion at Olympia belongs to a later 
<late than the foundations of the structure. In Pre- 
historic Greece *' Mr, Bell argues in favour of a 
Northern origin for the Mycenaean megaron, citing 
Troy II. and taking the ground that a similarity in 
plan may account for the translation of timber build- 
ing into a structure completely executed in sun-dried 

* Published by Quaritch, from Archaologia^ 190b. 


bricks, a traditional method in the Near East, and one 
that never penetrated into Northern Europe.* The 
subject is perhaps too large to be discussed in a volume 
of this scope, and the value of Dr. MacKenzie’s con- 
clusions thereon can hardly be dismissed in a few 
sentences. His masterly analysis of the develop- 
ment of the Cretan Palace plan and its affinities 
remains the most valualfle contribution to the subject 
that exists. 

The chapter “ Recapitulation — a Theory of Doric 
deals generally with the causes which may have led to 
a departure from Aegean tradition. The reference to 
‘‘the formal flat designs of Early Aegean art” must 
seem a dangerous generalisation when one considers 
the extraordinary measure of variation in the achieve- 
ment of a great Art age, the full results of which have 
still to be manifested. In dealing with the origin of 
the Doric column, Mr. Bell takes the safe \4ew that 
Aegean prototypes prevailed in the main, but that a 
certain amount of Eg}q)tian influence may have 
drifted in. He makes a useful point in his remark 
that this influence probably acted at a time when it 
had ceased to have eflect on contemporary Egyptian 
work. More light is wanted about the so-called 
“ Mycenaean column from Eleusis ” illustrated on 
page 51, and referred to in the footnote : it does not 
appear quite convincing. 

As this is mainly a book on origins, it is not so im- 
portant to consider in detail Mr. Bell’s chapters on 
the culmination of Attic and Ionian building. They 
seem satisfactory generally. The value of the Ionian 
contribution is quite rightly realised, but that monu- 
mental side of it which found its fullest expression in 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus is insufficiently dealt 
with, except in its earliest forms, and neither the Mau- 
soleum nor the Nereid Monument at Xanthos appears 
to be mentioned at all. 

Taking evertdhing into consideration, however, it 
may safely be said that Mr. Bell has produced a read- 
able and generally trustworthy study of the European 
origins and growth of Hellenic architecture, and one 
which contains some really constructive work. As 
such it will be useful both to the student and to the 
general public. Some description or plan of Troy II. 
(the second city at Hissarlik), mentioned as analogous 
to Tiryns. might with advantage have been included , 
and the importance of the latest researches at Tiryns 
ought to have been explained. The index is obviously 
insufficient — in a work of this kind it should be an 
important feature. The last remarks in the book, 
which bring us in a single sentence from Hellenistic 
to Gothic architecture, seem to be irrelevant. The 
standard of the illustrations is good, though the rather 
meaningless profiles of capitals might have been 
omitted altogether, or else drawn as in relation to a 
whole capital. 

In conclusion, it is to be noted that the author of the 
present volume has in preparation a work on “ The 

* I am indebted to Dr. MacKenzie for pointing this out. 
— T. F. . 
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Pre -Hellenic Arcliitecture of the Aegean/’ Such 
a work will undoubtedly have to be written, and 
Mr. Bell may be able to produce a useful volume on 
the subject, but it is bound to be premature until Sir 
Arthur Evans has published in final form the results 
of his great excavations at Knossos. This fact seems 
to be appreciated by Mr. Bell, if one may judge from 
the remarks in his preface. 

Theodore Fvfe [F.]. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATIUN'. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECT FRE AND CIVIC 
DESIGN, TECHNICAL COLLEGE. CARDIFF. 

Opening Address by W. S. Purchon, M.A. [^.]. 

One of the most hopeful signs in architecture at the pre- 
sent time is the steadily gro\nng interest in systematic 
professional education. For many years numbers of our 
best men — and if I mention Sir Aston tVebb, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. Ernest Newton and Mr. Raul Waterhouse 
it is with fuU knowledge that there have been and are many 
other eminent and earnest workers in the cause — have with 
great unselhshness and zeal given up much time, which they 
could only spare with great difficulty, in the attempt to 
secure adequate facilities for the training of the young men 
who are to be the architects of the future. The founding 
of a full-time School of Architecture and Civic Design in 
the Technical College at Cardiff, backed as it is by the 
fullest possible support of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, is the latest example of the gratification of the 
desire of qualified architects to give the young student 
better opportunities than they themselves enjoyed. 

The settling of the exact details of a scheme of architec- 
tural education is no easy task. It has been a subject of 
discussion for a very long time now, and at a recent meeting 
at the Royal Institute the discussion was at least as lively 
and as vigorous as ever. There are. in fact, almost as many 
views on the subject as there are persons who are interested 
in it, and perhaps, after all, this does more good than harm, 
so long as we get on with our educational work while the 
discussion proceeds 

More than once has it been suggested that there is so 
much that an architect oiujht to know that it is quite impos- 
sible for any one man to learn it all. On the other hand, if 
one selects any one subject — shall we say mathematics t — 
and suggests that the architect cannot spare time for it, 
one is promptly reminded that Sir Christopher Wren was 
by way of being something of a mathematician and also 
had time to carry out quite a considerable amount of 
architectural work of no mean order. Only a day or so 
ago I read in the latest number of Didcovtry that Sir Chris- 
topher in 1607 was conducting many new experiments and 
chiefly that of transfusing blood — the latter being brought 
to maturity with most beneficial results during the recent 
war. 

I# It is clear, however, that architecture is not an easy sub- 
ject — not a soft option,” as the Professor would say. 
The young man who takes up this profession should clearly 
understand that he wdll not complete his studies in either 
three or five years, but that if he is worth his salt he will go 
on learning until he retires from the profession — and pos- 
sibly even after that. There is, in fact, no “ short cut ” to 
proficiency in architecture. 1 firmly believe in the neces- 
sity for building up surely and steadily from a sound foun- 
dation. Any attempt to dodge early studies and to essay 
without adequate preliminary preparation ambitious 
draughtsmanship and design, can only lead to ultimate 
delay before real success is achieved. 

To continue, if I may, this confession of faith, 1 believe 
there should be some measure of freedom in our work ; 


that while all schools of architecture should strive to reach 
a high standard, and should deal seriously with certain 
fundamental subjects, they should not all combine to press 
every student through the same cast-iron mould. Without 
reasonable freedom the art cannot develop as it ought. 

Neither am I a believer in any of the systematic schemes 
of proportion of which we have recently been reminded, 
and I do not feel that success can come from the mere slave- 
like devotion to a rigid set of principles. Much has been 
done, and more will doubtless be done, in the attempt to 
elucidate the mystery of beauty in architecture and in 
other great arts ; and w'hile a study of various theories 
which have been adA^anced is of value, it must not be for- 
gotten that the touch of the artist is an individual thing. 

The study of the work of past masters is of fundamental 
importance, and if we are wise we shall base our early 
efforts in design on their methods. The history of the past 
has shown the folly of throwing tradition to the winds, and 
it has also shotru that archneology is not architecture. In 
short, tradition is a good servant but a bad master. 

The architecture of the past will be studied in this school 
not so much with the object of “ lifting ” details, but in 
order that we may understand the planning and con.truc- 
tion— the general scheme of the buildings, their suitability 
to the special requirements of their purpose, place and time. 
AVe shall endeavour to appreciate the beauty and fitness of 
various types, and to judge to Avhat extent buildings were 
successful solutions of definite problems. Not only shall 
Ave learn from previous successes, hut also from previous 
mistakes. AVe shall study in fuller detail the work of the 
ancients and of the architects of the last few centuries, but 
1 believe A\e shall also learn useful lessons from an outline 
study of the work of the Aliddle Ages. 

I hope to be able to arrange, as I did in Sheffield, for the 
study on the spot of some of the fine examples of architec- 
ture to be found in such cities as Loudon, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Bath. There may be difficulties in the Avay ; 
if so, it will be interesting to overcome them. 

It is our intention to take up the study of construction 
seriously, including structural steel and ferro-concrete. Avith 
their application to architectural Avork. Aliich teaching of 
construction has got out of date, but Ave shall endeavour 
in our construction work to keep in touch Avith modern 
architect uial design and to work as far as possible from 
actual examples. Tests of building materials will be car- 
ried out, and a couise of special lectures will be given on 
the chemistry of building materials, while we are particu- 
larly fortunate in being so close to the actual building work 
in progiess on the great National Museum of AA ales. 

Nut only is it impoitant that we should study fine old 
buildings — the acknoAvledged masterpieces of the past — 
but 1 think it equally important that we should study good 
modern work, of u hich several examples are aA^ailable close 
at hand, this college being one of a group of modern build- 
ings probably unequalled in the British Isles. Under this 
head we shall consider the special requirements of, and 
modern methods of planning, A'arious types of buildings — 
cottages, larger houses, schools, hospitals, libraries, 
churches, etc. 

The subject of sanitation will be dealt with in a broad 
manner. It includes questions of drainage, heating, light- 
ing, ventilation and hot Avater supply, the proper arrange- 
ment of rooms, the proAdsion of suitable open spaces, and 
the general disposition of buildings on the available sites. 
It is a subject which, rightly studied, has condderable 
influence on design. Our Avork in the latter subject will 
develop side by side with the various studies to which I 
have already referred, growdng up gradually from studies 
of traditional work and of modern conditions, requirements 
and construction. 

Draughtsmanship for architects is not an end in itself, 
but rather a means to an end. An architect is judged 
ultimately by his buildings, not by his drawings. It is 
better for a city to possess Avorthy and efficient buildings 
than for it to have a collection of brilliant drawings hanging 
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in inconvenient rooms in a building unsuited to modern 
needs. We may, of course, get both tine drainings and fine 
buildings, but we must not make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that a fashionable type of draughtsmanship — and 
various types have been fashionable in the recent past — 
can cover up bad planning or bad construction. Compe- 
titions, both for actual buildings and for students' work, 
are judged nowadays by professional assessors, who are 
able, or ought to be able, to see through the draughtsman- 
ship and visualise the completed building. Do not mis- 
understand me ; no one is a greater admirer of line 
draughtsmanship than myself ; but it must not be looked 
upon as the beginning and end of architecture. In this 
school we shall do rendered ” drawings in order to help 
the students to grasp their own designs, and we shall also 
do working drawings, remembering that the main object of 
these is the making of the architect's meaning clear to the 
builder. Some little time ago I saw a number of original 
working drawings from America ; 1 think their complete- 
ness and clearness w'ould have been a revelation to most 
of us. 

Such subjects as specifications and professional practice 
can only be fully mastered by long experience, but I trust 
that in the school w^e shall be able to deal usefully with 
some of the main principles involved, and so lay a sound 
foundation for future w'ork. As a matter of fact, this 
limitation appUes in a greater or lesser degree to most of 
the work undertaken by the various schools of architecture. 

With regard to the various courses of study which are 
now* being settled, 1 do not think it necessary to-night to 
go into exact details. At such a meeting as this main 
principles are of greater importance than such statistics as 
the number of hours spent on each subject- 1 will, how'- 
ever, outline the courses broadly. 

First, and I think rightly first, is a scheme of architec- 
tural education for ex- Service men. lam particularly glad 
that a number of these students have already joined, and I 
hope others will follow. Several have entered for a full- 
time course extending over periods varying from 11 to 2 J 
years. The course is somewhat similar to the complete 
full-time course with which I shall deal presently, but as 
these men are older than the normal student, and have had 
previous experience, the course can be shortened and cer- 
tain items omitted. Other ex-Service students who are 
receiving part of their training in architects offices are 
coming to the school for a part-time course. T sincerely 
trust that all these men will, in after years, recollect with 
pleasure the time they spent in this college. 

The part-time course, which consists of approved parts 
of the full-time course, is open to any student who has 
already started the study of architecture as a pupil in an 
architect's office, and a number of such students have 
already enrolled. 

A scheme of evening classes, commencing next session, is 
also under consideration. 

The full-time day course leading to a diploma — and 1 
hope before long to a degree — is obviously the main work 
of a college school of architecture. The complete course 
will be of five years' duration, approximately the first half 
being a full-time course in the college, while the later part 
will be spent partly in architects' offices and partly in the 
college. It is felt that a student wffio takes such a course 
after receiving a good general education will at the end of 
the five years have acquired that combination of theoretical 
knowledge and practical experience which can alone give 
him a proper start in his professional career. 

With regard to civic design, this subject will be dealt 
with to some extent in the later part of the full-time 
course in architecture ; but it is also our intention to build 
up a complete course of instruction in this important work 
for those who wish to specialise in it. 

By means of the Board of Architectural Education of 
the Royal Institute, and through other channels, this 
school will be kept in touch with the work which is being 
done in leading schools elsewhere, with which schools it is 


hoped ours will presently be ranked. I fully realise that 
I have taken on a verj' big task, but the knowledge that 
I shall get the fullest possible support both from Principal 
Coles and other members of the college staff and also from 
the South Wales Institute and the Royal Institute, gives 
me every confidence. 

In addition to the teaching of professional students I 
also hope to be able to help the great art of architecture 
in some small way by doing everything in my power, by 
means of lectures and other methods, to induce non- 
professional people to realize more fully that our art is not 
merely a matter of archaeology, but that it is a living force 
of the greatest possible value to the community. 

Two final w^ords to the students. First, whether you 
are a student in the school or not, remember that I shall 
ahvays be very glad to give you any advice and help that 
I can. Secondly, bear in mind that teachers can only do 
their best to guide you- — it is you yourselves w ho really have 
to do the work. 

iQtJi Apri? 1920 


CUEEESPUNDEXCE. 

The Housing; Exhibition at the Institute. 

60, K}7ig Street, 3Ianchesfer,21iJi April 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir. — The following are extracts from Professor 
S. D. Adsliead’s criticism of the di a wings relative to 
the w ork to be done at Manchester ; — 

■■ As an effort to obtain interest in the dis- 
position of the houses their one objective has been 
the cul-de-sac. The new population is to be 
stalled in stables.” 

*■ One wonders whether the grid -iron scheme 
for the Wilbraliam Eoad area i.- the serious effort 
of an uninformed expert or the enunciation of a 
principle set up in opposition to modern methods 
and modern thought.” 

Are these expressions such as should emanate from 
the Professor of Towui Planning at the London 
Uiii\ersity ? Will they tend to increase our respect 
for that office, or will the revei'se be the case, with a 
corresponding loss of dignity ? Are they flippant 
attempts at wit to please the school of modern 
methods and modern thought ? Will it be a right 
conclusion that only modern methods and modern 
thought are taught at the Professor’s University ? 

The so-called grid-iron lay-out is evidently known to 
Professor Adshead, for he recognised the Wilbraham 
Eoad lay-out as a grid-iron scheme. Wherein lies any 
fault in any endeavour to continue a traditional prac- 
tice which %vas, and in all probability will be, con- 
tinued by the informed, not in any opposition to 
modern methods and modern thought, but because 
the majority of the informed wdio detest bare opinion 
cannot but accept the better principles of reasoned 
town planning. Professor Adshead will recall the 
teachings of Ihe Greeks and the reference to the suit- 
ability of the plains for Democracies and lofty citadels 
for Monarchies and Oligarchies. Surely the Pro- 
fessor wdll not be offended if some of us prefer the 
teachings of Aristotle to those of Professor Adshead ! 
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Profes^oi Acbliead tlie people of Mancliester 

to prepare artificial lay-outs. this mean that the 

old doctrine that the building is to suit the site should 
be reversed and the site made to suit the building ? 
Is this to be the teaching at the London University I 
The making of artiti(*ial curves and madients does not 
conduce to easy transit or haulage. Hill sites are not 
suitable for workmen's dwellings : the extra labour 
and cost of haulage cind the fact that some of the 
haulage is done by the tenants themselves, make it 
prohibitive. Old men and women should not be made 
to climb to their hornet. Steep roads, in winter, are 
dangerous for all. This class of tenant cannot afford 
any luxurious mode of travelling. Periiaps the Jlan- 
chester Corporation have considered these serious 
matters. 

In the grid -iron lay-out a man can. unlet and un- 
hindered. find a direct way to hi.s own domicile ; but 
lie may have some difficulty in so doima in the modem 
and unfortimatelv English puzzle -garden lay-out, of 
which a general view of its sweeps and curves may 
only be gained from an aeroplane. Bird's-eye views 
are apt to deceive the lay mind : they are piactically 
impossible view-i. Views from the loads and ap- 
proaches are the only honest exposition. The grid- 
iron lay-out in no way detracts from or mars the 
opportunity for interesting groups or features and for 
sober architectural treatment, and especially i^ this 
the case wliere the main cro-js diagonal roads cut 
through the minor streets. There is a very interebting 
sketch in Jlr. Raymond Unwin's book on Totm Plah- 
nitig iti Practice (page xv.. Introduction to the Second 
Edition). Is this sketch a biased sketch ^ Is the 
introduction of factory and commercial buildings a 
reasonable and proper comparison with the interesting 
sketches by Mr. ade in other part.s of Mr. Unwin's 
book I Or is it an endeavour to ridicule the supposed 
difficulties of the main cross diagonal roads cutting 
through the minor roads 1 The puzzle-garden lay- 
outs recall the efforts of the Victorian landscape gar- 
dener. and some of us had hojied his efforts had died 
with him. Hill sites are another matter, and compel 
the placing of the buildings and approaches con- 
venient to the contour lines. \\'ilbraham Road is a 
flat site and therefore demands a gnd-irou treatment. 
North of the Wilbraham R{)ad site may be a crowded 
area ; but the South, Easf- and AVest are practicallv 
open country. Abutting un tlie site are Alexandra 
Park (60 acres) and Platt Fields (OO acres) which are 
kept open for the benefit of the more crowded areas in 
the vicinity. 

Mr. Gerald San\fille and the City Architect kindlv 
revised this scheme, and this revisetl plan was passed 
by the Ministry of Health, The cul-de-sac was only 
introduced in one or two places, probably to please the 
wishes of the Ministry, the main roads and cross roads 
being retained. 

The two following paragrapijs may be of interest to 
Professor Adshead ; they are not tlie utterances of 
uninformed experts, but of men versed in the hist or v 


of town planning. It is self-evident that they difi'er 
from the school of modern methods and modern 
thought, of which Professor Adshead would appear to 
be a disciple : 

*■ AA"e shall be wise to remember the natural 
and proper part that formality and symmetry 
phiy in architectural grouping, and by the careful 
study of Classic and Renaissance Planning, learn to 
appreciate the importance of maintaining simple, 
orderly, broad lines of design, characteristics which 
we find lacking in many German plans, where the 
designer seems sometimes to neglect the broader 
elements of his art in undue concentration on a some- 
what forced picturesqueness of treatment in the minor 
details." 

“ It must be sufficient that historic interest and 
picturesque ruiu are both accents and accidents un- 
attainable by the modern architect, and do not arise 
from intelligent forethought in plan design. An 
imitative cult of crookedness, of narrow, winding 
streets, of irregular and unexpected places and sites 
will not ultimately justify itself as intelligent civic 
design — Yours faithfully, 

Paul Oglex [F.], 

Author of the (^rid-iron Lay*out, Wilbraham 
Road Site, Manche.ster. 


A War Memorial of the Last Century. 

Sir John Sonne'^s ^luseutn ; May, 1920. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The President's interesting reference to Soane 
in connection with the AA'ellington Monument on 
Blackdown Hill makes me think that a note on 
Thomas Lee. the architect, may be appreciated. I 
give it from a table of Soane's pupils and assistants 
which will, when printing becomes reasonable, apj)ear 
in a Yiublication of this Museum. 

Tkowas Lee. son of Thomas Lee, arcliitect (who was 
a pupil of H. Rhodes and had retired to Barnstable), 
born 1791, died 1834. In Soane's office Jiily-Nov- 
ember, 1810. Came on trial, but left before being 
articled, and entered the office of David Laing, an 
earlier pupil of Soane's. Student R.A., 1812 ; Silver 
Medallist, 1815. Gold Aledallist, Society of Arts, 
1816. Architect of the AAYllington Alonument on 
Blackdown Hill, near AA ellington. in 1818. The Town 
Hall, Barnstable, in 1818, and several churches in the 
country are by him. Accidentally drowned. (Memoir 
by T. L. Donaldson, R.I.B.A., 27th December, 1838). 

Young Lee is not the only instance of those who 
had had any connection with Soane's office applying 
to him later on to back their schemes with the weight 
of his experience and acknowledged position. Lee 
probably knew all about the triangular obelisk of 1804 
in the market place at Reading, of which there is a 
beautiful polished mahogany model in the model room 
of the Museum. Soane, in fact, had a special leaning 
to triangular plans, and those who can recall the 
instructions of ’’ Hints to Young Architects," by G 
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Wight wick, who was also connected with Soane's 
office, may remember a cautional diagram on that 
very subject. There is a Soanic look about the 
Memorial, though I doubt if he would have put a 
statue on the top. — Your obedient servant, 

Arthur T. Boltox [F.\ 
Curator of Sir Joh/t Sonne' Mu-<e «//<. 

To the Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

Dear Sir. — d liave read wirli interest the article by 
our President, and on paste 27*2 I notice reference to a 
report on the Wellington Monument, near Taunton, bv 
a Mr. P. E. Gihs. in June and should like to state 
that Mr. Giles was a Fellow of the Institute, had an 
office in Funiivars Inn. Holborn, and a large practice 
in Somerset and Devon, chieliv church work. I was in 
his office when he carrie<l out the Taunton College and 
many church rest^)lati()n^. A biother of his was tlie 
Rev. Dr. Gile^. Hector of Sutton. Surrev. — -Youi'< 
faithfully. Hkxry Loveurove [.-I 1 


Defective Timber : Ravages of Insects. 

To thi! Editor. Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir.— M ay I be allowed, on behalf of the Science 
Standing (bm nut tee of the R.I.B.A., to draw atten- 
tion to the })revalent defects which arise in converted 
timber due to the depredations of boring insects 
Castes have come to notice in which panelling and like 
work has become riddled with holes in a couple of 
years owiim to thest* ravages, which occasionally 
caiiNe serious defects in construction d work also. 

My (bmmittee. with the assistance of Dr. Galian. 
oi the Xatural History ^Museum, are anxious to 
investigate tins ^ubjei t and will be giatefiil for any 
specimens of such defect ivi^ woc>d. with as much 
information as jjccssible as to its location and history. 
It is hoped that by this cO' 0 ])eration on the part of 
members investigations may lead to the publication 
of a monogra])h upon the be.st means of preventing 
these attacks and of treating vood suffering from 
incipient defects of this character. S])ecimeiis should 
be addressed to the Hon. Secretaries. Scieiu e ('om- 
mitte^n 9 Conduit Street. Regent Street. W. — Youi 
obedient Servant. 

Alan F. [F.]. ('ha inaott . 


Books Received. 

OM ami Lychuate". By .Ayiut^r Vvill.uie* Sm 4u l.oiid li42e. 

ISs net. LB» U Ltd , 94 H 12 I 1 Holborn. W.C’ j 

Hellenic Architecture • Its Oene^rs and Cjfuu th. By Edward Btdl, M..A . 
F.S. anffior of “ The .Arclutectiire of Ancient Egypt • A ffisitorical 
Outline ” So. Loud. 1920 7'«. tid. net. [0. Ilell A' Soie. Ltd. 
Colour Schemes tor the Home and iCotlel Interior^ By Henry W 
Frolme, editor of Oood Funninre and Alice F. and Bettina 

Jackson, Interior IX•co^ator^. 4o 1919. 21'?. net. [J. B. Lippin- 

cott Company, Philadelphia, and London.] 

Sp*'CiHeation. with which is lucorjioratcul the Municipal Engineer-^' 
Spt'Cilication for Vrchicccts, Surveyor'^ and Engineers when specifying, 
and lor all mte nested in building Fr^Hlerjck Chatterton [F.], Editor, 
No 22, 1920. Keap fol. .V. net ; postage 9d. extra [Technical 
JouniaB, Ltd, 27^29. Tothill Street, Westmiu'^ter ] 

Landscap<' .Architect un* : .t Comprehensive Classification Sclieme for 
Books. Plans, Photographs. Note's, and other Collected Material. With 
combined Alphabetic Topic Index and List of Subject Headings. By 
Henry Vincent Hubbard, Assistant Professor of Landscape .Architec- 
ture at Harvanl University, and Theodora Kimball. Librarian of the 
School of Landscape .Architeeture at Harvard University. Koy. So 
[Cambridge : Harvard University Pre-- ] 
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CHEONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

Aitken : James HuntePv, Lieut. Black AVatch 
[Stadent]- Died in June, 1916, of injuries re- 
ceived through the explosion of a bomb. 

Lieut. Aitken was in charge of a party near Ripun 
practising bombing in trenches provided for the purpose, 
when a bomb fell on top of the parapet and rolled back into 
the trench. Realising the danger, he shouted to his cor- 
poral to get back, and stooped over the bomb to pick it 
up and throw it clear of the trench, but it exploded, and 
he received the full force of the charge. He ^\ds removed 
to Ripon Military Hospital and died the same evening, 
Lieut. Aitken had been at the Front for thirteen months 
and was an expert in bomb throw ins:. 

MiUtarfj Honours. 

Hooker. IValter [A.]. Gain., R.E. : mentioned in 
General Allenby’s Dispatch 5th March 1919 " for 
difficult work in building the Jerusalem-Ramaliah 
Light Railway, and for bridge-work on the 
Rayak- Aleppo Railway. " Also thanked La" Maj 
Gen. H. Livingstone. R.E., for special work in tffi* 
Balkans. After three years' serAric? C'ptain 
Hooker was injured in both legs and was 
iiiA^alided out of the 8. lAice. 

Travers, Wilfrid [F.], Lt.-Col,, R.E. (confirmed on 
retirement. Gazette. 29th March, 1920) : O.B.E. 
[Gazette. 3rd June, 1919) : mentioned m Dis- 
pa t< lies. G.O.C. Brit. Salonika Armv, dated 
I 11 IS and 9;3 19. 

“Luxury” Building. 

The Times of the 30th April published the following 
letter from the President, under the above heading ; 

-IT"’ ^ 

“>IR, — It IS curious hownerAmusly resentful are the 
newer Government Departments of any suggestion, 
however well intended, that their metiiods'may be 
capable of improvement. 1 ventured to point out in 
The Times of the 19th inst.* that the prohibition of 
■ luxury ' building — Avhich means, in efiect, eA'erv 
kind of building that competes with the demand for 
labour by the ^Ministry's housing scheme^ — must in- 
cAdtably cause unemployment in the highly skilled 
categories of operatives ; and that the only sound 

* See JOVRX-U. 24 April, p. 293. 
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policy for expediting the erection of houses lay in 
stimulating the whole building trade, so that more 
labour should be attracted to an obviously flourishing 
industry. 

•‘Yet, in his speech at Southgate, Dr. Addison is 
reported to have accused me of * assailing the 3Iinis- 
try,' and to have dismissed my prediction of unem- 
ployment as ‘ all rubbish,* a comfortable, if not very 
convincing, rejoinder. Incidentally he disclaims any 
desire to ' do the architects any harm/ which may 
indicate a twinge of the official conscience for the way 
they were treated by the Government during the war. 

I said nothing about architects, nor would my pro- 
fession thank me for airing their private troubles in the 
Press, still less for founding upon them any attack on 
the efforts of the Ministry to provide houses for the 
people. I trust Dr. Addison will accept my disavowal 
of any hostility to his Department, and especially to 
its greatly liked and respected chief. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects is anxious to help him, 
and only regrets his failure to consult and avail hiiii' 
self of its powerful organisations. It is not alone in 
its regrets ; the President of the Xational Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, speaking at Olympia 
last Saturday, complains that the Government 
have never taken them into their confidence ; the big 
contractors (v. The Times, 21st inst.) make the same 
reproach. Meanwhile, like Whistler's art critic, the 
Department ‘ likes its pot shots at things,* and treats 
commentary on its decrees as " all rubbish.’ But its 
satisfaction is not shared by others ; the technical 
Press, which represents all classes of the building 
trade, shares the view I have expressed in your 
columns ; and the flood of press-cuttings and corre- 
spondence which comes to me shows the disquietude 
as to the effect of the Ministry’s action to be wide- 
spread. 

“Every man who is discharged by the stoppage of a 
building, even if he succeeds in finding work elsewhere, 
spreads the lesson that building is a declining trade 
and employment therein precarious ; Mr. Bramley 
vouches for over 9,000 ex-Service building operatives 
being still in receipt of unemployment pav. With 
these facts facing them, how can the trade unions be 
blamed if they hesitate before that recruiting of their 
numbers which can only follow, not precede, general 
prosperity ? Dr. Laurie's letter to you puts the case 
succinctly, ' While their own members are seeking for 
work, they are not willing to have new men trained 
for their trades.’ Surely the inference is that every 
kind of building must be encouraged, so that more 
labour may be attracted to and absorbed into the 
industry. Housing will obtain its share ; it cannot 
have all, for it cannot employ all. If bricklayers, 
for example, are withdrawn from ' less necessary ’ 
construction, the masons and other highly skilled 
operatives, which it alone employs, must stand idle. 

“ •Luxurybuiiding can w'ait a bit, ‘says Dr. Addison; 
but he does not tell us for how long it is to wait. The 
housing scheme is still in its infancy ; 100,000 houses 


by next spring — and we can expect no more— will do 
little to overtake arrears ; production must be at least 
doubled, and continue for eight or ten years to come. 
If, then, the slowly reviving building trade is tc be 
discouraged at the very outset, what are its pro- 
spects for the future \ 

“ The repeal of the land values clauses of 1910, and 
the promised formation of building guilds by opera- 
tives, will, I believe, do far more to solve the housing 
problem than any action by the Ministry of Health ; 
but consideration of the questions they raise would 
tre.^pass unduly on your space. Broadly speaking, 
two essentials are needed for housing — money, and 
bricklayers. Xeither will be obtained until private 
enterprise is encouraged and the whole industry 
prosperous. — I am, ^^ir. your obedient servant, 

John W. Simpson, 
President of the Royal Institute of 
British A) chitects. ’ 

National Federation of Building Trades Operatives and 
Luxury” Building. 

The London District Council of the Xational 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives meeting at 
the Tavistock Street Labour Exchange on the 28th 
April discussed the action of the London County 
Council in restricting building of a certain type in 
order to concentrate on the erection of houses, and the 
following resolution was adopted : — 

“ That the question of defining what is luxury 
work, and how the L.C.C. Order should be applied 
to London building operations, be referred to the 
Building Industries Consultative Board (com- 
posed of architects, surveyors, master buildeis, 
and operatives) for their considered opinion, this 
to be conveyed to the London ( ounty Council, 
and that the Federation press for full statistirs 
and a survey of London building work.** 

A report in The Times of the 29th April states that 
“ it was decided that the Emergency Committee of 
the London District Council of Operatives should at 
once proceed with an inspection of the housing schemes 
which are being put forward in the Metrojiolis. and 
which, they believe, are in many respects unsatis- 
factory and open to criticism. ‘ We shall have to 
decide.' said Mr. J. Murrey, the secretary, ’ whether 
the proposed houses are actually worth building and 
suitable for the population. We shall commence the 
inspection this week, from the practical operatives’ 
point of view, and when the report is made it will be 
made public and sent to the London County ( Wncil. 
Our contention is that it is not right to stop so-called 
“ luxury ” work, and to divert labour to the building 
of houses which will be little better than slums.* 

“ The Council approved the principle of the Guild 
project for the taking over of housing schemes by the 
operatives and carrying them out from start to finish 
without the intervention of contractors or master 
builders, A draft prospectus for the establishment of 
a London Building Guild is to be sent to the branches 
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of the Fedenition for their endorsement. The scheme 
differs in some respects from the Manchester and 
similar schemes, but Mr. Murrey said he considered it 
could be made a success. They had suggestions in 
view for meeting the financial side of the proposal. 
The men would be asked to register themselves, and 
the London Operatives’ Council would then know 
exactly how they stood in regard to labour, and their 
ability to acce})t building sch<*mes.'' 

Building: Prohibition by the London County Council. 

Thfr' Report of the Special (Building Control) 
Committee presented at the meeting of the London 
County Council on the dth inst. states that the 
Committee have decided to issue orders in pursuance 
of section 5 (Prohibition of Building Ox^erations 
which interfere with the Provision of Dwelling-houses) 
prohibiting all building operations in connection with 
new schemes for the erection of places of amusement. 
The Committee are at present engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the notices and orders prescribed by the 
Building (Appeal Procedure) Rules, 1920, for issue 
to building owners, etc., contemplating any such 
schemes. Since 31st March. 1920, thev have taken 
action with regard to a large number of cases under 
section 5 of the Act, particulars of which will appear 
in their next quarterly report. 

Graves of the Fallen. 

The Tiniea of the 26th April x^ublished the following 
communication signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute : — ” The Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having examined 
the proposals of the AVar Graves Commission em- 
bodied in the descriptive account entitled ' The 
Graves of the Fallen.* consider them extremelv satis- 
factory. They especially urge that the principle of 
uniform head-stones, combined with the accentuating 
features of a Cross of Sacrifice and Stone of Remem- 
brance, should be maintained as a fine aesthetic ex- 
}n*ession of the common service and sacrifice they com- 
memorate. They further urge that the advice of the 
competent designers employed by the Commission 
should be accepted without reserve in order to ensure 
simx^le and dignified treatnumt of the war cemeteries 
abroad." 

Mr. Riidyard Kipling, addressing a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Army Committee at the House of Com- 
mons on the 27th .\pril. in explanation of the work 
of the Im[)erial War Graves Commission, said that 
the Commission at the very beginning unanimously 
decided that there should be absolute equalitv of 
treatment of the graves of those who had made equal 
sacrifice in the service of their country. There were 
in France and Flanders alone over lialf a million 
dead, belonging to many races and to many creeds. 
They were inextricably mingled as they lay, and thev 
had fought and died for one great ideal. Another 
leading aim of the Commission w a^ that the graves and 


the cemeteries should endure for ever. The durability 
of every detail had been studied, with the object of 
designing a memorial which would last longer than 
any other form. Little space ^ould be given to the 
headstones, for the dead often lay shoulder to shoulder 
and sometimes there were twm or three in each grave. 
The headstones were let into long concrete beams, so 
that no stone could fall unless the whole beam went 
dowm. This again made a certain uniiormity neces- 
sary. and step by stej) the Commission were forced to 
thf' conclusion that a rertain uniform type of head- 
stone could alone x^roA^e endi.ring. Elaborate tomb- 
stones such as those who could afford them would like 
to ere'T to their dead, in marble or mosuic or in relief, 
would not stand so w^ll against the weather, and it 
was not thought wise or expedient to admit them into 
cemeteries where soldiers lay shoulder to shoulder. 
He had seen the finished cemetery at Le Treport, and 
was moved to the heart by the dignity and simplicity 
of its arrangements and by the sensf^^ it gave of restful 
X:>ermanence. 

Sir Fabian Ware x^ointed out that every gravestone 
had a cross cut on it^ unless the relatives objected. 
Every Jewish gravestone bore the sign of DaAud 
and there was a special design for Moslem soldiers. 

Royal Academy Ateliers : New Conditions of Entry. 
The several Ateliers in London are about to be 
federated, and the conditions of entry, scheme of 
organisation, and system of education standardised, 
so that w^hile each Atelier will retain its index)endence 
and sex^arate existence under the direction of its 
Patron, it will be one of a group affiliated with the 
Royal Academy. 

Admission Avill be by examination only, to include design, 
drawing, modelling, mathematics, archaeology, and oral 
examination. In the fii-st instance, hoAveA^er, the Patron’s 
Committee wall nominate a certain percentage of Present 
Students to he admitted without examination. Those 
w ashing to have their application consider«l must apply in 
waiting to the Hon. Secretary, at 34. Bedford Square, 
W.C.l, giAang details of their architectural education and 
tiaining and a record of their work in the Atelier, and any 
aAvard they may haA'e received. The ff^es Avill be tw’o 
guineas per armam. and tliirty shillings for each bi-monthly 
competition, and a fee (not fixed) for each e^quis^e. 

Candidates qualifying by examination (including those 
sxx'cially exempted by the Patron'.s Committee} waD be 
admitted to lull membership, and be able to partieixtate in 
all competitions, etc., and to have the ad a' ant age of the 
assistance of the Patron and Sous-Patron, and to comx)ete 
for the Dir‘Iomas. Mentions, Medals, Certificates, and other 
awaivls, and will be admitted free to the Architectural 
Association and UniA^ersity C'ollegt life classes. 

Other students may be admitted bA' tlie Patron jiending 
and contingent on their pissing the fall membei-ship 
examination (subject to there being any vacancies). They 
will pay a membership fee of tAvo guineas per annum as the 
other students, and may us'" the Atelier, but Avill not be 
entitled to claim the assistance ol the Patron or Sous- 
Patron, and Avill not be eligible to haA^e their work sub- 
mitted for competition, or paiticix^ate in the awards. 
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The inasimain ininibei of indent 3 in each Atelier will 
be 3a 

A candidate after pdss.sino the eiitiance examination is 
admitted into membersliip of the second class, and when 
he has obtained a certain minimum of mentions in various 
.subject? will be admitted into membership of the first 
class ; after obtaining a furthei minimum of mention? he 
will be eligible to sit for the Diploma Examination. 

There wall be a Students' Committee for each Atelier, 
who will appoint their own monitors, librarian, and hon, 
secretary, and wll be re-spon-ible to the Controlling Com- 
mittee for the proper conduct of the Atelier under the 
diK*ction of the Patron and Sou?-Patron. 

Bi-montlily exhibition^ and eriticibms will be held, and a 
yearly Exhibition of Prize Drawing?, vbich lattei will 
become the property of the Royal Academy Ateliers. 

The Jury will consist of two member? of the Royal 
Academy. Sir Reginald Biomtield. R.A., and Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, A.R.A., and the Patron? of the various Ateher^ 
belonging to the Royal Academy grouii — Mess.rs. A. J. 
Davis, Patron of the Fir>t Atelier ; Piofessor Richardson, 
Patron of the Univer?i<'\' College Atelier ; and Mr. R. 
Atkin-on, Patron of the A. A. Ateliei. 

The Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. WALTER CAVE, Vlcc-Pfesidenty who took the 
chair in the absence of the President, having formally pre- 
sented the Annual Report of the Council, a discussion took 
place, of which the following is a summary ; — 

Mr. WM. WOODM ARD ^E.] said he was sure the meet- 
ing would agree with him in congratulating the President on 
his return to health, and they hoped his good health would 
continue, so that he would be able to fulfil one of the duties 
which was probably uppermost in his mind — viz., to pay a 
visit to the Allied Societies. Last year he (Mr. Woodward) 
expressed the hope that the war restrictions on building 
would be removed. But, far from being removed, they 
had been very much increased, and, he was afraid, greatly 
to the detriment of the profession. The Obituary List in 
the Annual Report was always sad reading ; he was con- 
strained to say how much they must all regret the loss of 
their old friend and colleague, Samuel Perkins Pick. 
His untimely death was a great loss to the Institute. The 
membership was practically the same as in 1915, and he 
%vas glad to note that 13 Licentiates had passed the 
qualifying examination, and 8 of them had been duly 
elected to the Fellowship. They were all glad to see those 
Licentiates admitted into the regular membership of the 
institute. Coming to the record of honour on pages 275 
and 27fi, illustrating the self-sacrifice and devotion to 
which we in this country owed our present liberty, what a 
lesson could be conveyed from this to the Amalgamated 
.Society of Engineer.?. The Institute, when its j’-oung 
students quitted the Arra}^ treated them generously, 
showed them every consideration, and aided them to con- 
tinue in the profession they P ■ — ^ * ■-■‘'ir before 

the war. The Amalgamated ^ ■. ' ■ ■ . and the 

metal trades, when their young men went back perfectly 
able to work at their trade, " downed tools," and declined 
to resume work if the ex-Servuce men were taken into the 
trade. On page 278 reference was made to the Building 
Industries Consultative Board's vigorous appeal to all con- 
cerned to redouble their efforts to improve production and 
remove the existing causes of friction, delay and uncer- 
tainty, His own personal opinion was that no good what- 
ever was likely to result to the building trade and the 
architectural profession until Dr. Addison's Department 
was relegated to the place the road to which is said to be 
paved with good intentions. Referring to the note headed 
the ” Revision of the Conditions of Contract," he himself 
had been appointed t<‘ serve on that committee, but 


had resigned because their report contained clau?e> to 
which he could not agree — clauses throwing upon the 
builder responsibilities which were clearly the iespon?i- 
bilities of architects. If the builders had ever seen the 
Committee's proposed revision of the Form of Contract he 
could understand their putting forward their own Code, 
for they must have seen that the Institute's proposed 
revision contained clauses to which they could never agree. 
He had not yet seen the Code, but from an article he had 
read on the subject he gathered that that Code contained 
clauses to which neither architects nor clerks of work? 
could be expected to agree. He included clerks of works 
because the Code contained clauses which seriously 
affected them. The matter was important beoau.se for 
years past it had only to be stated that the R.LB.A. Form 
of Contract w*as to be used and every builder of repute 
would sign it at once. Xow^ the position was that the 
builders would not agree to the old Form of Contract, and 
they probably would not agree to the new' one. Architects, 
again, would not agree to the builders' new Code. He 
hoped the matter W'ould be brought before a General Meet- 
ing and fully discussed. The Peace Day celebrations, to 
take place on Tuesday, 29th June, in honour of their re- 
turned Service members and students, w as a capital idea 
on the part of the Council, and he hoped it would be 
attended with the success it so richly deserve?. Coming 
to the question of finances, there w as a paragraph on p. 280 
stating that because of the rise in prices it was proposed 
to increase subscriptions and fees. That proposal would 
come before a Special General Meeting, and he felt sure 
membi-rs w'ould give it the support which it obviously 
deserved. AVith regard to the reports of the Standing 
Committees, there w'as only one thinsr he w'ould touch 
upon, and that w'as in connection with the Literature 
Committee, which called attention to that remarkable 
wuik, Rubens's Palazzi di Genova, presented to the Library 
by Mr. St. Clair Baddelej'. The original drawings in that 
book, the detailed working-out of the ceilings, floors, etc., 
and other sections were well worthy attention ; he had no 
idea that in those days such great attention was paid to 
the details of plans and elevations. The Report of the 
Hon. Audit ois mentioned the fact that an overdraft of £825 
had been converted into a credit balance of £1,298. That 
was very good indeed, considering the circumstances and 
the ditficultiCft of war time, and it could only have been 
brought about through the most strenuous exertions of 
the Finance Committee. The Auditors aLo made the 
satisfactory statement that the amount received for sub- 
scriptions and arrears considerably exceeded that of the 
previous year. That showed that the Institute was be- 
ginning to feel its feet, for this increase must go on increas- 
ing until they had gut rid of the effect of the war. As to the 
valuation of the premises, no doubt the tire insurance had 
been at least doubled — at all events there'was a consider- 
able increase. He much regretted to see that the mort- 
gage of £4,000 on the premises still remained, and although 
only 4 per cent, w as paid upon it, it wcnild be a splendid 
thing t(j be able to say next year that the mortgage of 
£4,000 had been wiped out anrl that they were now free of 
any mortgage. He noticed that the JoriiXAL cost, for 
one year, £1,700, but this was reduced by the income on 
that account to £822. Perhaps some suggestions might 
be forthcoming as to means for reducing the cost of the 
JotTRX \L. Looking at the figures in the balance sheet, it 
occurred to him that the cost might possibly be reduced. 
There w’as an item in the balance sheet which he w'as sorry 
to see: £2,010 subscriptions in arrear for 1919 and pre- 
viously. That seemed a very large amount, though it 
was not for last year only, but for the period of the war, 
when practically they w'ere all suffering from w'ant of 
work, and many could not afford to pay. But, even 
taking that into account, he was surprised that the figure 
was so high. He had no doubt in the course of the next 
year or tw'o the arrears would be cleared off : he w'as sure 
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that every member who could pay would do so. As 
regards the deficit of £3,050 estimated for the current year, 
one could only take the estimate as a whole, and he was of 
opinion that at the end of this year, taking into account 
the credit balance of £1,298 shown at the end of 1919, the 
deficit, instead of being £3,050, would be certainly not 
more than £1,500, while next year and the year after that 
he hoped they would have returned to normal conditions. 
Finally he would ask the indulgence of the meeting while 
he made a few observations respecting the staff. He re- 
garded the staff of the Institute in the same way as he 
regarded his own staff. They all knew that the cost of 
living and the cost of clothing and of everything had gone 
up very much ; they could not stop at 100 per cent., 
hardly even at 100 per cent. The Institute staff num- 
bered fifteen persons, many of whom had been with them 
for many years. During the war the Secretary, Mr. 
MacAlister, had been doing his duty on military service, 
and thev were delighted to see him demobilised and back 
with them and in good health, which they hoped would 
continue, {Applause.) There were also their old friends 
Mr. Tayler and Mr. Xorthover, still very tit. And there 
was Mr. Dircks, who had done such admirable work for 
the Library. There was Mr Baker, whom they always 
found a willing and able assistant, ready to help them m 
every way in his power. And there was Mr. Spragg and 
Mr. Scorer in the Secretary's office, and Mr. Keith, the 
Assistant Librarian, who had been with them for fourteen 
yerrs. The Society of Architects had, very properly, in- 
creised the salaries of their staff. The lawyers had done 
it, so hid the doctors, and everyone else, and he was of 
opinion that new, to-day, the time had arrived when the 
Institute ought to do something for its staff. They had 
anticipated that in a year or two they should have got 
back to mere satisfactory conditions in finance, but they 
had no right to ask the staff to wait until then ; the want 
was immediate. He therefore asked the meeting to agree 
that the sum of £599 be allocated to the staff, which would 
Hbe aliudicated upon, in the matter of proportion, by the 
President and Finance Committee. It meant 12i per 
cent, spread over the whole staff. Considering the in- 
creased prices, he did not think such an increase was too 
much for their excellent staff. He trusted sincerely that 
his suggestion would be-^adopted. 

Mr. SEARLES- WOOD [F.] said that, as Chairman of the 
Contract Committee, he could inform Mr. Woodward that 
the complete draft of the Contract would be immediately 
printed and published. It was a very great regret to the 
Committee that the}" parted company with Mr. Woodward : 
they thought it would have been very much wiser for him 
to have remained on the Committee to urge his points. 
Theyhad given the greatest consideration to his suggestions. 
He could assure Mr. Woodward that the Committee were 
in no way hostile to the builders. The Committee s object 
was to safeguard the interests of their clients ; that was the 
duty of every architect. WTth regard to the question of the 
Building Code of the National Federation, it had been 
decided at the meeting of the Committee that afternoon 
that a Conference should be held, at the request of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, with the Surveyors’ and Quantity Sur- 
veyors' Committee of that Institution on the National 
Federation’s Building Code. He agreed with Mr. W’^ood- 
ward that it was absolutely impossible for any architect 
to recommend his clients to sign the Code. ^With regard 
to Mr. Woodward's remarks as to the value of the build- 
ings, the insurance had been increased from time to 
time, but at the present moment the whole building was 
being looked over with the view of checking the value 
the premises were insured for. He could assure Mr. 
Woodward that the premises and their valuable con- 
tents would be adequately insured. With regard to 
Mr. Woodward’s suggestion as to the increase in the 
salaries of the staff : this question had been under careful 
c jnsideration during the whole of the war, and the Council 


had endeavoured, as far as they could with the Institute's 
limited means, to meet the exigencies of the case. He 
could assure Mr. Woodward that the Finance Committee 
had absolute sympathy with, and wished to do every 
justice to, the staff’. But a resolution such as he proposed 
ought not to be sprung upon the meeting in this way : the 
matter must be gone into and taken on its merits, in view 
of the budget for the current year with its deficit of £3,050. 
And that was not the worst of it, for that afternoon they 
had increased it by £500, a resolution having been passed 
for £500 to be paid in four instalments to the Archi- 
tectural Association Endowment Fund, It was fair to 
state that the salaries of the staff had been materially 
increased from time to time. 

Mr. WOODAVARD : In pre-war times the salaries’ were 
£3,077, in 1919 they were £3,841, and in 1920 it is proposed 
to make them £4,300. It is really a small increase. 

Mr. SEARLES-AA'OOD : It is a substantial increase. 
AYe have been doing our duty on the Finance Committee, 

Mr. DELTSSA JOSEPH [F,] said that the Report 
showed a great deal of good work commenced, but a very 
small amount of good work actually accomplished One 
could see evidences of the initiative of the President, who 
throughout his year of office had always shown himself 
receptive to new ideas ; and there was much reason to 
hope, from the various movements which had been set 
going in the Institute during the past twelve months, that 
valuable results would accrue. But looking for practical 
issues, he was bound to say that the Report was disappoint- 
ing. AA'hat were the actual achievements of the past 
twelve months ? They had carried the Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges, a very valuable and useful piece of work, 
but, unfortunately, inopportune, because the just proposal 
to charge 6 per cent., which was advocated in 1912 and 
rejected, and which was adopted last year, was not popular 
with clients, because of the increased cost of building, and 
consequent automatic increase in architects' fees. But it 
was good work accomplished, and a very valuable guide in 
settling the architect's relations with his clients. AATth 
regard to the Conditions of Contract, Mr. Searles-AA^ood had 
kindly explained the position a little more clearly than ap- 
peared in the Report itself. On the basis of the Report, it 
seemed that the Builders' Institute had established a form 
of contract, that they had repudiated their agreement with 
the Institute, and, in the meantime, the Institute not 
having completed its own form of contract, there had been 
no opportunity for conference with the builders. Mr. 
Searles-AA’^ood had told them that his Committee had com- 
pleted the draft, and that it would be submitted to the 
Institute at an early date. It was hoped that there would 
then be an attempt to bring about an entente with the 
builders. The Institute must endeavour to achieve, with 
them, a common form of contract for the guidance of archi- 
tects, such as they had been able to use with success in past 
years. Then there was the question of the future of archi- 
tecture. Towards the end of the war members were told 
that a Committee had been formed to consider the future 
of architecture, and the suggestion was warmly welcomed. 
And although nothin i was known of what took place at 
that Committee, members were told that evidence was 
taken, and were led to believe the time was not far distant 
when some valuable suggestion would be made. But the 
Future of Architecture Committee had dismissed itself 
apparently, and satisfied its conscience by handing over its 
archives to the new Committee. That was a most un- 
satisfactory position. Members were entitled to have an 
interim report from that Committee, so that they might 
know what the Committee had been doing, or attempting 
to do, during those years. AVith regard to the question of 
the unification of the profession, after the war it was not 
unreasonable to expect that this question of unification, 
which was the keynote of the future, would have been 
dealt with sooner. AYhat was the position during the war ? 
Those who were left here, apart from the fact that their 
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work was entirely suspended, had not had their services ade- 
quately utilised": the profession was not adequately recog- 
nised by the Government as factors which vould have been 
of service to the country in a time of crisis And the 
reason the profession was ignored by the Government was 
that it was unable to present a united front : theie were 
too many societies too many so-called authorities claiming 
to represent the profession. And, so long as authority was 
divided, so long as the good work of the Institute was con- 
fused with the" good woik of the Society of Architects, so 
long as there was not unihcation of the profession, so long 
as they could not present a united front to the Government, 
the profession would continue to be in a false position when 
another crisis arose. It was eighteen months since the 
Armistice, yet only in the last fortnight had the Council 
taken steps"to secure unification. In the meantime, what 
had happened ? The Institute had failed to assert itself 
as representing the interests of architects in the crisis in 
the past year : it failed to make its voice heard when the 
second Housing Bill went through the House with that 
pernicious clau"se with regard to restriction of building. 
Everyone who went through the embargo experience at the 
end of the war knew what that meant : once the power was 
put into the hands of bureaucrats, they used it to the ut- 
most limits. It was said in Parliament that this clause in 
the Housing Act would be used discreetly. The Institute 
represented to the Government the danger of the clause, 
but they were unable to influence the Government, and 
that was, he submitted, because they were unable to pre- 
sent a united front for the profession. And when the 
Tribunal was resolved upon to decide what was a luxury 
building," the Institute failed to get a single nominee on it. 
It was an outstanding fact which he could not forget that 
the Tribunal to whom their work was to be submitted on 
this question of a luxury building did not include a solitary 
architect. 

Mr. WOODWARD : But you remember the President's 
letter ? 

Mr. JOSEPH : I regard our President as one of the most 
eminent and most progressive men we have ever had in the 
Chair ; we are under an enormous obligation to him for 
what he has done, particularly as he was laid aside for some 
months by illness. I am not criticising the President, but 
the Report of the Council, which consists of eminent men, 
who have, no doubt, done their best in our interests too, 
but there have been conspicuous failures, and we must see 
if a repetition can be prevented, and remedies adopted. 

Continuing his criticism, Mr. JOSEPH said that another 
growth of the year which appeared to be full of promise was 
the Building Industries Consultative Board, on which 
architects, surveyors, contractors and operatives were to 
sit. The meeting at which the formation of that Board 
was suggested was one of the most impressive they had 
ever had. The Board had issued a Memorandum full of 
admirable axioms, but which would have no influence on 
public opinion. It was admitted in the Report that it had 
failed in its purpose, because it presented its case against 
the restriction of building to the Government, and admitted 
it could not make any impression. Therefore once more 
an organisation, well designed and well intended, had failed 
of its purpose. He was surprised that no previous speaker 
had referred to this question of luxury buildings. It might 
not have come home to any of them very closely, hut it 
was coming closer every day, and unless steps were taken, 
it would have the same sort of effect as the war embargo 
had. Architects cheerfully accepted that because of the 
war, but there was no such crisis to-day to justify whpt the 
Government were doing : once more, the profes.sion of the 
architect was threatened. It could not be pretended, as 
the president pointed out in his able letter to The Tiwef^, 
that the stoppage of the great commercial buildings in the 
heart of London could materially help the building pro- 
jected in the Provinces or in the Suburbs. The proportion 
of bricklayers for that was small, and if they took the brick- 


layers from all the large contracts to-day, and put them on 
to" suburban work, it would not appreciably help the 
housing problem, but would throw upon the streets thou- 
sands of highly skilled artisans whose work was required 
for the larger buildings but was not needed in the out- 
skirts. And even bricklayeis' labour could not be con- 
scripted : people who worked in Oxford Street and lived 
in Shepheid's Bush could not be compelled to remove 
with their families to, say, Ilford, where there would be no 
accommodation for them, to join in the work of housing. 
And even if that were done, the number of buildings was 
too small to affect the issue. ATere they to take all this 
lyingr down ? Emphatically “ No.’’ And, admirable as 
was the letter to The Titncs, great as was the influence of 
the paper it was in, and valuable as was the leading article 
on it, that was not enough. They must create public 
opinion, the thing could only he remedied by publicity, and 
that could only be done if they were supported by all the 
interests which were affected by this proposal. The a] pa- 
rently innocuous clause inserted in the Bill had been placed 
by the Ministry, for the purposes of administiation. in the 
hands of the Local Authorities, but he did not doubt that 
those Authorities had been instructed by the Alinistry to 
put this clause into force in the strongest possible manner. 
They could not conceive that the London County Council 
would have given instructions to their officers to stop these 
commercial buildings in the centre of London unless they 
had been impressed with the idea that they weie theieby 
going to help the housing problem. M e were told that the 
Local Authorities must exercise their judgment about these 
prohibitions. It meant that the Government, in order to 
shield themselves on account of the ghastly failure of the 
housing scheme, was trying to find scapeeoats : and they 
thought they hadfoundonein the architect, andparticularly 
in the owners of the large buildings now in progress, and 
which would probably he stopped. But if architects really 
thought the stoppage of those buildings would mean a 
solution of the housing problem they would cheerfully 
accept the disastrous position, as they had done during the” 
war. But they knew^ that the stoppage of work on these 
commercial buildings in the centre of London would net 
help the housing question. But it would seriously affect 
the architects’ position, and would even more seriously 
affect the position of the highly skilled artisans employed 
for this kind of work, work of a character which had no 
outlet in buildings in the suburbs or in the provinces. 
Therefore they had to ask themselves what they should 
do. If union was strength, they must look to union for 
the strength that they needed. M’ould it not be possible 
for the Institute to call a great public meeting, consisting 
of members of the Institute, members of the Society of 
Architects, members of the Allied Societies, members of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, members of the various builders’ 
institutions and associations throughout the country, the 
great “ captains of industry," if he might use the term ? 
The President could submit to that meeting a reasoned 
scheme or statement, pointing out the fallacy and the in- 
utility and the danger of the present action. And there 
should he a resolution put and carried calling on the 
Government to withdraw these restrictions, in so far a& 
they failed to help the housing problem, while at the same 
time disastrously affecting so many classes. This resolu- 
tion, with the reasoned statement, should be printed and 
sent to every Member of Parliament. Ancl a delegaticn 
should he appointed, representative of each class at the 
meeting, and the Prime Minister he asked to receive it, also 
in public. In this way they might hope to create a public 
opinion too strong to be ignored, which might so modify 
the position as to remove the peril to so many interests. 
He did not propose, at the moment, to end with a resolu- 
tion : but in this discussion on the Report of the Executive 
he threw out the suggestion that the most vital thing for 
them to-day was not so much the questions which had so 
far been considered in the speeches that evening — questions 
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more or less of domestic detail — as to say that those who 
had thought, foresight, vision, imagination, should not shut 
their eyes to the fact that the profession was once more 
threatened by Government restrictions, and that by them 
not only architects stood to be injured, and their clients 
also, and the skilled artisans he had referred to, but that 
the whole community stood to be injured, because, as was 
pointed out by the President in his letter to The and 

as other writers had shown too, there was an interaction in 
these things, and if they were going to restrict by artificial 
means, without justification, an industry like bui^dirg, a 
reaction would be caused on every other trade. During 
the moulders' strike there was scarcely a department of 
human activity, even outside the building trade, which was 
not affected by it. Looked at from that point of view, if 
this thing was pursued, the practical hanging up of the 
building industry would have widespread and disastrous 
effects upon the commercial and financial prosperity of the 
country. Therefore on national grounds, grounds im- 
personal to them, they had perfect justification for taking 
action. 

Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [F.] asked to be allowed to 
correct a little misunderstanding which appeared to be in 
Mr. Joseph's mind with reference to the Form of Contract, 
The matter had gone a good deal further than Mr. Joseph 
seemed to understand. First of all, as a member of the 
Contract Committee, he associated himself with the 
Chairman of that Committee in saying that they had not 
been in any way antagonistic to builders in their confer- 
ences. They gave every consideration, lengthy considera- 
tion extending over a period of years, to every clause and 
every word in the Contract, with the result that when it 
was submitted to the Council of the Institute the Council 
practically approved of the draft contract, the contract had 
been submitted to their solicitors, and the solicitors had 
approved it, and they were now in the position practically 
as stated in the Report. The revised terms of contract 
would be, in a week or so, he hoped, in the hands of mem- 
bers as the Model Terms of Contract approved by the 
Council. 

Mr. WOODWARD asked if the document was to be 
printed as the conditions of contract approved by the 
Royal Institute before the general bodj' had had the oppor- 
tunity of considering it ? 

Mr. WHITE explained that there was a brief statement 
attached calling attention to the fact that the draft terms 
of contract were presented to the Builders’ Federation. 
That body kept the document about twelve months, and 
gave the Institute no consideration of the subject what- 
ever : they merely presented to the Council their own code 
of building. And when members read that code, he 
thought they would feel that anything which had been said 
against it was justified. It was a document which none of 
them could make any use of whatever, on behalf of the 
client, the architect, the builder, or anyone else concerned. 
However, the Institute was now left in a free position, a 
position many of them were very glad to be in, and the 
terras of contract which the Council will publish would be 
sent out as a model form approved by the Council. That 
was the present situation ; and when members got that 
document they would see it was a proper position for the 
Institute to be in. 

Mr. WOODWARD : I should like clearly to understand 
whether or not the document of conditions of contract 
which Mr. White referred to is to be distributed amongst 
members of this Institute as the document approved by 
this Institute, or not. 

Mr. WHITE : Yes. I hope we shall have the document 
soon. Mr. White went on to say that he had great pleasure 
in supporting what Mr, Joseph had said with reference to 
the Committee which was appointed to consider the future 
of architects and architecture. It was astounding that after 
the length of time that Committee sat there was nothing 


to be put before the Institute as to what the Committee 
had done. He drew attention, on the last occasion their 
Annual Report was discussed, to the document which the 
American Institute of Architects had issued, a most 
illuminating document, which showed that the American 
Institute was a live wire. What Mr. Joseph had said made 
him feel that the R.I.B.A. was not a live wire : they were 
allowing themselves to be stamped upon by the powers 
that be, until they had no voice in the subject which inter- 
ested them most, building. Except for the President's 
letter in The Timers, he could not trace that anything had 
been done by the Institute to protect their interests or the 
interests of the building pubHc against this legislation, 
which was an aftermath of the war. He hoped Mr. Joseph’s 
remarks would develop into a resolution calling upon the 
Council to take such united action with the Allied Societies 
and other interested bodies as w ould enable them to put up 
a strong protest on behalf of the building public against 
this unw*arranted ban upon their w’ork. He trusted that the 
present Council, before going out of office, would accomplish 
the w'ork which this proposal asked them to do, and so give 
the new' Council something to w'ork upon. 

Mr. WOODWARD asked the Chairman wffiether the 
Conditions of Contract, referred to in the last paragraph of 
page 278 of the Annual Report, were to go forth to the 
members of the Institute as having received the approval 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The CHAIRMAN : No, sir. It has been before the 
Council of the Royal Institute, and it w’as referred to the 
Contract Committee,^and they have drawm up a Model 
Contract which has been approved by the Council. 

Mr. WOODWARD : Will the members of the Institute 
have an opportunity, before this is printed as receiving the 
approval of the Institute, to discuss the provisions of the 
document ? 

Mr. WHITE : I trust that that will not be the case. It 
has taken seven years to produce this draft. Every clause 
of this document has been thoroughly thrashed out, the 
draft contract has been sent to the Allied Societies, their 
reports have been received, and they have been again gone 
through by the Terms of Contract Committee, and the 
Council themselves appointed their own Committee to con- 
sider the terms. Therefore, if you can trust your officers 
to do anything for you, I hope you will accept this 
document. 

Mr. WOODWARD : I resigned from this special Com- 
mittee on Contracts to which Mr. White refers because of 
obnoxious terms. 

Mr. HERBERT W. WILLS [F.] : I think Mr. AVood- 
ward is right. The Committee receives in.structions to take 
action on a point, and as a matter of course the result is 
put before the general body for endorsement. It is true 
that the contract may be so perfect that it will be endorsed 
unanimously, but I do not think any Committee has 
plenary powders to override the general body. 

Mr. WHITE : It is not done by the action of the Com- 
mittee only, it is approved by the Council. 

Mr. JOSEPH : Several of my friends think I ought to 
have finished my remarks by moving a resolution. With 
your permission, therefore, I shall submit this resolution : 

That the Council be requested to call a public meet- 
ing of architects, surveyors, builders' operatives, pro- 
perty owmers, members of Allied Societies and other 
bodies interested, to protest against the present method 
of applying the ' Luxury clauses ' of the Housing Act, 
and with the view of sending a delegation to the Prime 
Minister." 

Mr. WILLS seconded. 

The CHAIRMAN : I may say that practically the same 
thing w'as put before the Council this afternoon. The 
President attended the Council meeting, but had to leave 
before it w’as settled. He has already entered into com- 
munication with several bodies, and I think that for this 
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meeting he will ask that employers as well as builders shall 
be present. So the matter has already received attention. 
Of course, I do not wish to prevent j our motion being put, 
Mr. Joseph. 

Mr. Joseph : it wOl strengthen the President's hands. 
The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. FRA^sCK : I hope Mr. White will see that the 
Conditions of Contract do come before a general meeting, 
because it is very important. Even if the revision ha.s taken 
seven years, the document will be all the stronger for this 
course. 

Mr. WHITE : It is not the Committee's desire to publish 
something without the knowledge of members. But this 
document has gone before the Council and been approved 
by them, so it is the C’ciincil's policy. Xo doubt the 
Council will arrange font to come before a general meeting, 
if necessary If it does I hope you will pass it, so that we 
may have something dehnite for guidance for every mem- 
ber of the Institute, who is badly in need of it, and has now 
nothing to go upon. 

The CHAIRMAX : It is the intention of the Council to 
submit this as a guide. Personally I think that to put a 
very complicated document such as this before a general 
meeting to be discussed word by word would be quite 
impracticable. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE "E. j said it had interested him 
very much to find that there was one Committee which was 
prepared to light for something and try to carry it through. 
As a member of the Literature Standing Committee, he 
would take this opportunity of saying that he would like 
to see that Committee rather more alive. There was not 
enough given it to do ; its only function seemed to be to 
look at a certain number of books and decide whether they 
should be bought or not. The Committee should have 
something to do with the question of education. The 
Board of Architectural Education perhaps did not feel the 
need of referring to the Literature Committee on such 
questions; but surely literature had something to do ’with 
educational questions- That was one of the directions in 
which the work of the Literature Committee might be made 
much more alive. Mr. Woodward had asked for sugges- 
tions as to how the cost of the Journal might be reduced. 
Perhaps the Committee might be asked to consider its 
format. If it were on a smaller page it might be a more 
handy publication, but it would be an awkward size 
possibly for some of the illustrations. What had been said 
about the editorial work he personally endorsed entirely : 
the editorial work w'as excellent. He understood that the 
question of increase in salaries had been already considered 
to some extent, and he hoped it would be considered 
further. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, H.S.O. E.], said he would like 
to say how' glad he was to hear Mr. Joseph move his resolu- 
tion. Hr. Addison had referred to the President's letter 
in The Tittit't as “ all rubbish.’’ That was a thing which 
no Society would stand. He thought that Mr. Joseph's 
resolution would lend valuable support to the action the 
Council had taken that afternoon. 

Mr- FRAXCIS HOOPER [E.], alluding to the estimated 
income on the sale of publications, said he thought they 
might go one step further with regard to official publi- 
cations. Doubtless some income had been derived from the 
official Form of Contract, and it might be possible to go 
further in two directions : one in adopting an official 
Certificate for Payment to builders, for which members 
would probably not be unwilling to pay a higher price 
than for the ordinary form. Again, one branch of archi- 
tects' work might be developed if they had a printed 
Certificate with regard to matters of sanitation,particularIy 
the drainage of buildings. In certain boroughs, certificates 
were given by municipal officials. If a certificate could be 
furnished by the Institute, another source of income 
would be derived. 


The CHAIR MAX^, replying to some of the points raised 
in the discussion, said that the matter of staff salaries was 
now' before the Finance Committee. It would be seen 
from past balance-sheets that increases had been given 
during the war in the form of bonuses. The Institute 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. tSearles- Wood, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. The work he had 
done was inestimable, and the satisfactory state of their 
finances was largely due to him. The question of unifica- 
tion was fully in the hands of the Council. At the Com- 
mittee meetings on the I'uture of Architecture a consider- 
able amount of evidence was taken on various useful details, 
and this would be jda^ed before the Unification Committee, 
in w'hose deliberations it would be found of the greatest 
value. Mr. Joseph's proposal, which was seconded by Mr. 
Wills, wa.s a very valuable one, and would greatly help the 
President. Talking to Mr. Ernest XT-wton a day or two 
ago about the threatened building stoppage, his view* was 
very strong that if all the building restrictions were 
removed the impetus to the building trade would be such 
that the housing schemes would cnrrespondingly improve. 
Mr. Xewton had already urged the ad(iption of that course 
with the officials. The question Mr. HooiJcr raised about 
the publications was already under consideration by the 
Finance Committee. His idea of a standard certificate to 
be issued by the Institute was a very good one. 

The rest of the proceedings are sufficiently recorded in 
the Minutes, p. 332. 

Mr. Arthur Keen onjRegistration'and Education. 

The Institute was represented at the Annual Dinner 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects on the 14th 
April by the Hon. Secretary. Mr. Arthur Keen. There 
was a very large gathering, including the Lord Mayor 
of Cardiff, Dr. Evans Hoyle, of the Welsh National 
Museum, and Mr. Charles Coles, Director of the Cardiff 
Technical Institute. The toast of “ The Professional 
Societies ” was responded to by Mr. Keen and Mr. 
G. C. Lawrence, President of the Bristol Society. 
Mr. Keen explained the steps that were being taken 
towards the general registration of qualified archi- 
tects and urged upon members the need for active 
recruiting for their Institute and for taking all possible 
steps during the next few months to obtain informa- 
tion about all unattached architects practising in their 
district in order to give information that might be 
required by the Registration Board in considering the 
applications that would be received in such large num- 
bers from all who ” profess and call themselves ’’ 
architects. He pointed out that the success or other- 
wise of registration must ultimately depend on the 
value that the public attached to it, and the utmost 
care would have to be taken in order to make the 
register a reliable one. In his view the important 
factor in registration was the stimulus that it would 
necessarily give to education, for after the preliminary 
steps had been taken, an examination or educational 
record, or both, would be the test of an applicant’s 
qualifications. In view of the recent e.stabiisbment 
of a School of Architecture in Cardiff under Mr. W. S. 
Purchon [A.], Mr. Keen dwelt at length on the rapid 
growth of architectural education in many important 
cities and begged the architects of Cardiff to give the 
school their unqualified support, not only to enable 
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the coming generation to hold their own against their 
competitors, but also because a successful school was 
the surest means for keeping the important buildings 
in the district in the hands of the local men. The 
group of beautiful buildings in Catharg’s Park which 
were the glory of Cardiff had, with the notable ex- 
ception of Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas's 
Technical School, been carried out by London archi- 
tects, but it was obvious that the authorities would 
prefer to employ local men and would do so if the 
school justified the confidence that he claimed for it. 
South Wales provided the concentrated population 
that was required to supply sufficient students to 
maintain a high standard and to give the necessary 
incentive and spirit of emulation without which a 
school could do little, and he saw no reason why the 
Cardiff school should not attain to a very high 
position. In speaking of the general work of the 
Institute Mr. Keen referred to the reform of the con- 
duct of public competitions by which the Institute had 
benefited architects generally as well as its own mem- 
bers to an extent that could hardly be over-estimated. 
And he showed how the energy and money lavished by 
the Institute on its Town Planning and Housing Con- 
gress in 1911 was now bringing an enormous return in 
which all architects were participating : but for that 
Congress and the strenuous work with which it was 
followed up the profession would have had little to do 
with the millions that are now being expended on 
housing. The Institute was never at rest, and the 
efforts that it was continually making deserved the 
gratitude of the whole profession. 

A Little Episode from Thomas Hardy’s “A Laodicean.” 

The President thinks members will be interested to 
read the following from Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M. 

Max Gate, Dorchesier, '2^th April 1920. 

Dear Mr. Simpson, — ^It has given me much 
pleasure to renew mental contact, as I may call it, 
with the K.I.B.A. after so many years through your 
kindness in sending the Journal of that body, in 
which I have been greatly interested to read the 
opening remarks in your article on A \Yar Memorial 
of the Last Century.’' You may be amused to learn 
that I had quite forgotten the little episode you quote 
from *■ xA Laodicean," and have no more idea than you 
why the two Fellows of the Institute did not suspect 
foul play in noting the singular resemblance of the two 
designs. Well, as you say, the matter is closed. xAs 
I have informed the Secretary, I feel truly honoured 
by nomination to the Hon. Fellowship. — Believe me, 
sincerely yours, Thomas Hardy. 

The President's article appeared in the Journal for 
24th April. The same issue records on p. 296 Mr. 
Hardy’s nomination as Hon, Fellow of the Institute. 

Garden Party in Honour of Ex-Service Members. 

The President has suggested that the Royal Insti- 
tute should take occasion to entertain and welcome 
home its members who have returned after serving in 


H.M. Forces during the war. The proposal is cordially 
supported by the Council and — in view of the large 
numbers concerned — they have decided to hold a 
Reception and Garden Party at the Zoological Gardens 
on the day following the first ^Anniversary of the 
signing of Peace (29th June next). Tickets will be 
issued to each Member and Licentiate (with a lady) 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

The National Gallery. 

xA portion of the National Gallery lately relinquished 
by the Ministry of Munitions was reopened to the 
public last week. The Tinier of the 29th xApril gave 
the following description of the new arrangements : — 

A small ante-room to tne main Collection has been 
devoted entirely to piotures of classical or profane subjects 
of the kind which a Prince of the Renaissance might have 
collected to show his interest in the revival of learning. 
Here are such old favourites as the “ Procris ” of Piero di 
Cosimo, the “ Mars and Venus ” of Botticelli, the “ Rape^ 
of Helen ” by Benozzo Gozzoli, and examples of Mantegna. 
Bronzino, and Giorgione. 

In sharp contrast with this ante-room are the Dome and 
the four vaulted galleries which radiate from it. The 
cruciform shape of this part of the building has been utilised 
to transform it into what is in general aspect a Renaissance 
church. The place of the High Altar is taken by the 
Ansidei Raphael, flanked by the famous Masaccio, and the 
rare Gentile da Fabriano, lent by his Majesty the King. 
The remainder of this “ choir ” is occupied as of old by the 
unique collection of works by Carlo Crivelli. The south 
transept is devoted to the largest altar-pieces of the 
Venetian School, and the north to those of the Florentine 
and allied schools. Among these last is the famous altar- 
piece by PeseUino, of which the various fragments have 
now been united, thanks to the generosity of the King, who 
lent the most important of them from his collection. 

Four of the largest altar-pieces fill the walls of the 
Octagon under the Dome ; the one place in the gallery in 
which their scale no longer appears overvffiehning. The 
effect of massing these great religious pictures together is 
not only to show them, for the first time since they left 
Italy, in an atmosphere similar to that for which they were 
originally designed, but also to illustrate the unparalleled 
wealth of the gallery in works of this rare order. No 
church or gallery in Europe can show* such an assemblage 
of Renaissance masterpieces as that which is now on view 
at Trafalgar Square. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

An exhibition of recent accessions, by gift and purchase, 
to the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design 
has been arranged in Room 132 of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The exhibits include a group of old 
master drawings, mainly from a recent bequest by the 
late Bernard H. Webb, notably those by Perino del Vaga, 
Primaticcio and Perugino, together mtli some important 
ceiling designs by Sir James Thornhill. 

Modern diaughtsmanship and design is well represented 
by a series of original studies by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
for his painted decorations in the Great Halx of the Skinners’ 
Company, and by a collection of drawings by the late 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. The Poynter drawings range 
from sketches for details of the Museum Grill Room, 
the Ashanti War Medal, and other decorative work, to 
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figure studies for well-known paintings, such as Israel 
in Egypt ” and ‘‘The Catapult.’’ 

Several water-colour and pencil drawings by Samuel 
Palmer are exhibited, together Tvith a fine series of his 
etchings, chiefly the gift of the late Mrs J. Merrick Head, 
of Bath, at one time an intimate friend of the artist. An 
item of kindred interest is shown in a first proof of Edward 
Calvert’s woodcut, ‘‘ The Ploughman,’' which Calvert 
gave to Pdhner in the early days of their friendsliip, 
when both were young and ardent disciples of Blake. 

Among modern etchings recently acquired are examples 
of Bauer, Chahine, Lepere, McBey, Robins, Strang, 
Shepperson and Zorn. Among lithographs of note are 
those by Brangwyn, Charles Shannon, J. Poortenaar, 
G. Bellows, Jonas, etc., while the re\ival of woodcutting 
is represented by the work of Bibbings, Ludovic Rodo, 
Raffe, Molly Power and Mrs. Raverat. 

Two original poster designs, made for the Lmderground 
Railway, by E. A. Cox and F. Gregory Bro^^m, are shown 
side by side with copies of the posters as published. Of 
special interest are some designs for Norwich printed 
fabrics and shaw^ls made in the early part of last century. 
In their combination of black and purple, and use of 
“ jazz patterns, they strike a curiously modern note. 

Proposed Remedy for Dearth of City Offices. 

On the motion of Mr. AV. \V. Green, who said that 
the lack of office accommodation in the City was 
greatly hampering our export trade, the City Corpora- 
tion on the 28th April referred to the City Lands and 
Bridge House Estates Committees the consideration 
of the question as to what steps it was practicable to 
take to enable buildings to be carried to a greater 
height than the present restrictions of the London 
Building Act imposed. 

The “ Daily Mail ” Ideal Village. 

The Daily Mail announces that it is organising a per- 
manent exhibition to demonstrate new’ methods of house 
construction. Subject to a suitable site being found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London, firms w'ho are 
devising and promoting new' methods of construction will 
be invited to erect specimen cottages in The Daily Mail 
Ideal Village. After the buildings have been kept open 
for public exhibition for housing authorities and others, 
they will be sold by auction for immediate occupation. 
The exhibition wiU probably be open for three months, 
so that the buildings should be available for sale by the 
winter. 

The promoters claim that the Ideal Village will be unique 
in that each house will be built of a diiferent material or by 
a different method. They state that the village will be 
laid out by one of the greatest authorities on town planning 
in the world, and that the exhibiting firms can be relied 
on to secure the best architectural talent available to design 
their specimen cottages. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is to be invited to show an 
Ideal Allotment as a permanent exhibition in the village, 
and also an Ideal Plantation of Fruit Trees. Spaces will be 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry to demonstrate bee, 
poultry, and other small live-stock rearing. 

Reinstatement. 

Mr. George Frederick Ely, of 49 Sutherland 
Avenue, W.9, has been reinstated as Associate of the 
Royal Institute. 


The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 

The following nominations have been made by 
members in conformity with By-law 33 : — 

A 'i Vice- Prc s ide n t. 

Seakles-Woou : Herbert Duncan [F.]. Nominated by 
>Sydney Perks, Max Clarke, W. Henry White, J. A. 
Gotch, Wm. Woodw'ard, Herbert W. Wills, David 
Barclay Niven, Fellows, 

Memhers oj Co line il. 

Eraser : Percival Maurice F.]. Nominated by W. 
Heniy White, Wm, Woodward, David Barclay Niven, 
Herbert \V. Wills, George Hubbard, Max Clarke, 
Fellows : C. E. Hutchinson, Associate. 

Gill : Charles Lovett ^F.]. Nominated by A E. 
Richardson, S. D. Adshead, Stanley C. Ramsey, 
Arthur Stratton, George Hubbard, D. Barclay Niven. 
Herbert Wiggles worth. Fellows. 

Joseph : Delissa [F.]. Nominated by J. Douglas 
3Iathew'3, Waiter J. Burrows, Richard M. Roe, Henry 
T. Gordon, E. Adams Smith, F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
Percy B. Tubbs, Fellows. 

A.? Associate- Ale ntbers of Council. 

Lowev : Robert ^A.]. Nominated by Robert Atkinson, 
G. Gilbert Scott, E. Stanley Hall, Henry 31. Fletcher, 
Maurice E. Webb, Fellows ; G. D. Gordon Hake, Eric 
R. Jarrett, Associates. 

Sheppard ; Arthur William [A.]. Nominated by C. 
Stanley Peach, Henry Tanner, G. Topham Forrest, 
Fellows : Frederick Hiorns, E. P. Wheeler, W. T. 
Sadler, A ssociates. 

Bucknell : Leonard Holcombe TA.]. Nominated by 
Robert Atkinson, G. Gilbert Scott, E. Stanley Hall, 
Henry 31. Fletcher, 3laurice E. Webb, Fellows ; G. D. 
Gordon Hake, Eric R. Jarrett, Associates. 

A5 Members of the Practice Committee . 
Chatterton : Frederick [F.]. Nominated by Alfred 
3V. S. Cross, 3Iartin S. Briggs, 3V. Gilmour Wilson, 
A. E. Richardson, Fallows : William E. Couch, T. 
Gordon Ellis, Kensington Gammell, Associates. 

Clarke : 31ax [F.]. Nominated by Herbert A. Satchell, 
Fred W. 3Iarks, Sydney Perks, C. H. Brodie, Wm. 
Woodward, Fellows : C. T. Palmer, Bernard W. H. 
Scott, Assoc iate.s. 

Goslett : Harold "'F.j. Nominated bv Alfred W S. 
Cross, Herbert W. Wills, AV. Henry AVhite, H. D. 
Searles-AAffiod, AVm. AA^oodward, FAloics; AA". R. 
Davidge, C. E. Hutchinson, As.^ociates. 

Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings, 1919-20. 

Council (15 meetings). 

Alembers of Council. — John AV. Simpson, President, 10; 
Prof. S. D. Adshead, Vice-President, 9; A. AV. S. Cross, 
V ice- President, 15 ; Walter Cave, Vice-President, 12 ; 
E. Guy Daw'bcr, V ice-President, 14; Henry T. Hare, Past 
President, 1; Ernest Newton, R.A., Past President, 1; Arthur 
Keen, Hon, Secretary, 14 ; Robert Atkinson, 5 ; Sir John 
J. Burnet, 1 ; 3Iajor Harry Barnes, 31. P., 4 ; 31ax Clarke, 
12; H. P. Burke Downing, 12; Sir Banister Fletcher, 13; 
A\'. Curtis Green, 11 ; George Hubbard, 13; J. J, Joass, 
9 ; Prof. \V, R. Lethaby, 0 ; H. V. Lanchester, 3 ; T. 
Geoifiy Lucas, 7 ; Andrew N. Prentice, 0 ; C. Stanley 
Peach, 0 ; H. D. Searlcs-AA'ood, 15 ; Prof. F. 31, Simpson, 
4 ; G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 5 ; Paul AVaterhouse, 8. 

Associate Members of Council. — Prof. Patrick Aber- 
crombie, 1 ; Horace Cubitt, 13 ; AV. R. Davidge, 4 ; E. 
Stanley Hall, 11 ; J. Stockdale Harrison, 1 ; Digby L. 
Solomon, 14. 

Represeniatives of Allied Sorietws. — H. T. Buckland, 8 ; 
C. S. Errington, 0 ; J, Alfred Ootch, 3 ; AA\ Carby Hall, 0 ; 
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John Keppie, 1 ; Llewellyn Kitchen, 4 ; Isaac Taylor, 7 ; 
H. G. Watkins, 4 ; George Watt, 0. 

Representative of Architectural Association. — Maurice E. 
Webb, D.S.O., 13. 

Standiis-o Committees. 

Art (5 Meetings). — Fellows : Ernest Newton, E.A., 0 ; 
J. Alfred Gotch, 0 ; G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., I ; S. K. 
Greenslade, 0 ; J. J. Joass, 0 ; Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 0 ; 
Halsey Ricardo, 3 ; Prof, P. M. Simpson, 3 ; Arthur Keen, 
3 ; H. P. Burke Downing, 0, Associates ; J. B. Pulton, 1 ; 
Maxwell Ayrton, 0 ; H. 8. East, 4 ; L. Rome Guthrie, 1 ; 
Edwin Gunn, 0 ; W. A. Webb, 5. Appointed by Council : 
Walter Cave, 4; Maurice E. Webb, D.S. 0., 0; Harry 
Redfern, 0 ; H. T. Buckland, 0 ; Walter Tapper, 0. 

Literature (5 Meetings). — Fellows . P. Leslie Waterhouse, 
3 ; H. M. Fletcher, 4 ; Arthur Stratton, 2 ; E. A. Rickards, 
0 ; A. E. Richardson, 1 ; H. H. Statham, 5 ; C. Harrison 
Townsend, 3 ; Hubert C. Corlette, 4 ; H. H. Mlgglesworth, 

3 ; Louis Ambler, 5. Associates : W. G. Newton, 0 ; Prof, 
Patrick Abercrombie, 0 ; A. T. Edwards, 4 ; AV, Henry 
Ward, 4; J, Alan Slater, 2 ; J. H- AA'orthington, 1. Ap- 
pointed by Council : E. Guy Dawber, 1 ; W. Carby Hall, 0 ; 
Theodore Fyfe, 0 ; H. G. Ibberson, 0 ; Martin S. Briggs, 3. 

Practice (8 Meetings ). — Fellows . Henry A^ Ashley, 3 ; 
AV, H. Atkin- Berry, 4 ; AATlliam G. Hunt, 6 ; D. Barclay 
Niven, 4 ; Sydney Perks, 6 ; P. A. Powell, 1 ; Herbert A. 
Satchell, 7 ; AA\ Gillbee Scott, 5 ; F. AA". Troup, 1 ; AA"m. 
Woodward, 7. Associates : Horace AA^ Cubitt, 8 ; H. X. 
Milnes Emerson, 7 ; K. Gammell, 5 ; H. H. Golding, 6 ; C. 
E. Hutchinson, 4 ; J. Douglas Scott, 7. Appoi7ited by 
Council : A. AA\ S. Cross, 8 ; Delissa Joseph, 3 ; John 
Keppie, 0 ; John Slater, 3 ; Isaac Taylor, 3 

Science (8 Meetings). — Felloivs : H. Percy Adams, 1 ; 
Max Clarke, 5 ; A. 0. Collard, 8 ; P. AI. Fraser, 6 ; George 
Hornblower, 2 ; George Hubbard, 3 : C. Stanley Peach, 3 ; 
Henry A. Saul, 2 ; H. D. Searles-Wood, 5 ; AA". Henry AA'hite, 

4 ; Associates : C, A. Daubney, 8 ; G. Leonard Elkington, 
0 ; E. Stanley Hall, 2 ; J. H. Markham, 3 ; Herbert Shep- 
herd, 2; Digbv L. Solomon, 5. Appointed by Council: 
Prof. S. D. Adshead, 2 ; O. C. Hills, 2 ; Alan E. Alunby, 
7 ; H. G. AA^atkins, 0 ; J. E, Franck, 7. 

Honours and Appointments. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [F.], has had conferred 
upon him the following distinctions : — Officier de TOrdre de 
Leopold IL, by the King of the Belgians ; Degree of Lilt. D., 
by the University of Liverpool. 

AIr. John Keppie [F.], President of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Arcliitects, has been elected an Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Northern Branch : South Wales Institute of Architects. 

A meeting of architects from Pontypridd, Alert hyr, etc., 
was held at Pontypridd on the 23rd April (Air. Ivor P. 
Jones, President of the South AA'ales Institute of Architects, 
presiding), and the new Branch for the Northern District 
was formed. The following Executive Committee was 
elected : Chairman y Mr. E. W. G. Richards, of Merthyr ; 
Secretary, Mr. T. Edwin Rees, of Alerthyr ; Treasurery Mr. 
Jacob Rees, of Pentre ; Members, Air. J. Llewellyn Smith 
[Licentiate'], Aberdare ; Air. G. ATncent Evans [Liceniiate'^^y 
Pontypridd ; Air. T. \X. Alillar, Alountain Ash ; Air. AA\ D. 
Alorgan, Pentre ; Air. A. Almond, Pontypridd (Associates' 
representative). The representatives of the Northern 
Branch on the Council of the South AA'ales Institute of 
Architects were also elected as follows : Air. E. AA\ G. 
Richards, Air. AA". D. Alorgan, Air. J. Llewellyn Smith, 
Mr, A. Almond. 


A False Death Announcement. 

We are glad to be able to state that the announce- 
ment that appeared in the Journal of the death of 
Mr. Frank Moore Kirby, Licentiate, of Essex Road, 
Gravesend, s incorrect. Mr, Kirby himself contra- 
dicts the statement in a letter dated the 3rd inst. It 
is found that a copy of the Journal posted to Mr. 
Kirby in May last year was returned unopened with 
the word Deceased written on the wrapper. As 
notification of death is sometimes made in this way, 
there was no reason to suspect its genuineness in the 
present case. We much regret the error and tender 
our sincere apologies to Mr. Kirby. 

Mr. Victor D. Horsburgh. 

Mr. Victor D. Horsburgh [F.], Institute Essay 
Medallist 1907, formerly of Edinburgh, who has been 
engaged for ten years in an official capacity designing 
the branch buildings of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, has returned to spend three months' leave 
mostly in Scotland. He has for the past two years 
been Chairman of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects, which is a representative 
body in affiliation with the Royal Canadian Institute 
of Architects and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

Ivory Cross Exhibition and Sale. 

The Ivory Cross provides dental treatment for those w ho 
are really poor. Thousands of sailors, soldiers, discharged 
men and civilians were benefited by the Fund during the 
War. The Fund is now suffering badly from lack of 
money, and its future is dependent on the support that will 
be given by the public to the Ivory Cross Exhibition and 
Sale arranged to take place at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 
23 a Aladdox Street, W.l, Alay 12 to 27 th, 1920 (from 10 to 6 
daily). Pictures of every variety and price will be on view. 
Admission : Is. 3d. (including tax), or by Alascot from the 
offices of the Fund, 10 New Cavendish Street, AA’'. H.R.H. 
Princess Arthur of Connaught is President of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Officers Wanted for Territorial Army, 

AA^e are asked to announce that officers with technical 
qualifications are urgently required for ser\ice in the 
Territorial Royal Engineers. Age Ihnit on first appoint- 
ment as Second-Lieutenant up to and excluding 31st 
birthday. Officers have only to provide themselves with 
service dress. Those who have not previously served will 
be given a grant to meet the cost of uniform. The amount 
is not yet fixed, but will cover all necessary expense. 
Full particulars of service can be obtained on application 
to Adjutant, 4th Battahon Royal Engineers, 2nd London 
Division (T.A.). Duke of York's Headquarters, Chelsea, 
S.AA\ 3. 

Part-Time Lectureship. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a part- 
time lecturer in architecture at the Technical Institute, 
New^port (Alon.). Candidates should be quahfied to pre- 
pare students for the Examination of the R.I.B.A. The 
salary offered is from £300 to £350 per aimum, accord- 
ing to qualiti cat ions and experience. Applications should 
]>e sent in immediately to the Principal. 
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PRorEEDINGS OE THE COUNCIE. 

Monday, 3rd May 1920. 

Goverxmext Restrictioxs ox Buildixg. — The 
Council unanimously endorsed the President's letters 
to The Times on this subject, and decided to take 
further vigorous measures to protest against the 
Government's policy in regard to the building trade. 

Ottawa Goverxmext Beildixgs Competitiox. — 
A letter was sent to the Canadian Government 
strongly protesting against the treatment of success- 
ful competitors in the first stage of this competition. 

Ixter-Allied Hoesixg Coxgress. — Professor 
S.D.Adshead, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, and Mr. 
AY. Curtis Green appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 

The Architectural Associatiox. — The Council 
voted a donation of £500 to the A. A. Endowment 
Fund, in addition to the usual annual grant of £100. 

CoMPETiTioxs. — -The Council vetoed the following 
competitions : Cleethorpes Peace Memorial, Arthuret 
AVar Alemorial, AA'ards Hill Improvement, Batley, 
Lockerbie AYar Alemorial, Hornsey AA^ar Alemorial. 

Portrait or Augustus Charles Pugix.— The 
Council purchased for the R.I.B.A. Collection James 
Green's portrait of Augustus Charles Pugin. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gatley War Memorial ; Hawick War Memorial ; Bradford- 
on- A von War Memorial- 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Alembers and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
tiation with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Alembers and Licen- 
tiates are advised to take no part in the Competitions. 

Cleethorpes Peace Memorial ; Arthuret War Memorial ; 
Wards Hill Improvement, Batley ; Lockerbie War 
Memorial ; Hornsey War Memorial, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competitions, because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council, 

Iax AL\cAlister, Secretary. 


Architectural Appointment in the Malaya. 

An experienced architect is required for service in the 
Alaiaya. He must be competent to advise on all questions 
in connection N\ith building construction and able to 
initiate schemes. The candidate engaged would be first 
trained in the method of construction employed in the 
country, and this would be followed up by a course of 
tuition in Scandina\fia. The engagement would be for 
three years. Salary $500- $550- S600 per month respec- 
tively for the three years (say £58, £64, £70). Candidates 
should apply in the first place to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


MINUTES, XIII. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held ^londay, 2nd Alay, 
1920, at S p.m. — Present : Mr. Walter Cave. Vice ‘Preside nty 
in the Chair ; 27 Fellows {including 12 members of the 
Council), 26 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council), and 6 licentiates : the Minutes of the meeting 
held 12th April, having been published in the Journal, 
were taken as read, and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Arthur Ernest Billing, 
elected Associate 1881. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1919-20 
having been formally presented and taken as read, its 
adoption was moved by the Chairman and seconded by 
Professor S. D. Adshead [F.]. 

The Report w'as then discussed, and the meeting 
unanimously 

Resolved, That the Report of the Council for the 
official year 1919-20 be approved and adopted. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] moved 

That the Council be requested to call a public 
meeting of architects, surveyors, builders, operatives, 
property owmers, and members of Allied Societies and 
other bodies interested, to protest against the present 
method of applying the ** Luxur\' ” clauses of the 
Housing Act, and wdth the view’ of sending a delegation 
to the Prime Alinister to point out the national danger 
involved in such application, 

Mr Herbert W. Wills [F.] seconded the motion. 

The Chairman accepted the Resolution, stating that it 
had been decided at the Council meeting that afternoon to 
take some such action as that suggested by Mr. Joseph, and 
that the resolution would strengthen the hands of the 
Council. 

The Resolution was thereupon put to the meeting and 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman formally presented to the meeting the 
list of attendances at the Council and Standing Committee 
meetings held during the Session. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to Mr. A. H. Goslett [F.] and Mr. 
C. E. Hutchinson [A.] for their services as Hon, Auditors, 
and the same members were nominated Hon. Auditors for 
the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Henry White [F.] a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the Secretary and all the members 
of the staff for the excellence of their service for the 
Institute during the past year. 

The proceedings closed at 9 50. 


NOTICES. 

The FOURTEENTH GENERAL AIEETING ( Ordinal v) 
of the Session 1919-20 will be held Monday, 17th Alay 1920, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Alinutes of the Meeting held 3rd Alay 1920 ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election ; to announce the names of candidates 
nominated for election. 

To read the following Paper : 

THE TWO GREAT RAILWAY STATIONS OF 
NEW YORK. 

By Bex J. Lubschez, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Election of Members, 7th June. 

The following further nomination has been received for 

the election on 7th June ; — As Hox, Associate 

Piper : Edward William Harvey, of Gyppcswyk," 12 
Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4. 




Tohn Be-'U, Vrchiteet 

Poona Aohrui^tukal CollkitT:— Chemtrtry Rloi'K. 


ARCHITECTURE IN INJ)1A. 

By John Begg [E.], Consulting Architect to the (toverninent of India. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 12th April, 1920. 

fT[^HE title for this paper .suggested by the Eoyal Institute was “ Indian Architecture." I have 
I ventured to change it to A.rchitecture in India ' for special reasons. In the first place I am 
J- not prepared to treat the subject from an arch teologi cal point of tiew. Ihe architect is apt to 
be a bad archaeologist, and vice cer<a : and hov ever })oor an attempt I may have made to supply good 
architecture, still it has been such an attempt, and I should be inconsistent v,-ere I to try to give you 
good archaeology. Yet archceolosy, in a sense, is bound up with the matter. In tlie 'ecoiid place, it is 
out of my power to undertake more than a very partial survey. 

Yy oldect. then, is first to try to set before you a picture of the situation to-day of architectural 
practice in India, and, secondly, to attempt to find in the more prominent points of that picture a peg 
or two on which to hang a few reflections as to tendencies which may, or may not, develoji in the 
future. 

I may say at once that the architect's profession in the country i< a struggling one. which is verv 
far from liaving yet “ found itself.” The modern architect is a new thing in India. Before the 
begimiiiig of the twentieth century, the Public Work^ department, the great building agency, though 
it officially profe^sed to recognise among its works a category of ” arcldtectural buildings ” as distinct 
from mere buildings, did not nniiiber a single profes'^ionally trained architect among its members. 
When, ill the year 1900, the Go-s ernment of Bombay decided to create the post of a " Consulting 
Architect,” that government thereby inaugurated a iiev era. In 1901 I was called up.on to occujiy the 
new appoiiitnieiit, and went to India prepared for novel experiences. But I was hardly prepared to 
find, as I soon did, hov little it was understood what an architect was, or what his functions were. 
Mr. Eansome followed me about two years later as “ Consulting Architect to the Governiiient of India ” 
(the position I now hold), and our numbers soon began steadily, if slowly, to grow, till, in 1914, they 
had reached nearly to a score. But even now. after twentj' years of work, so few coniparativt-ly 
are we, so split up are we into isolated units, so little has been done in the direction of co-ordination of 
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effort, and ?o tied are the hands of all in the inevitable web of offiffal red4a[»M, conspicnoiu by it>^ 
ab';ence i> anything vrorthy of tiie name of a “ sehuol " hi the larger sen-e. and above all *’ oldeiad " 
and therefore, from our point of vie\e. unconiprehendinp ' i- tb*' na)re intelligent lection of the com- 
niimity— so apathetic the other — that even now I am not >iu’e tlnit vhat an architect i- and do^- i^ 
unich better, or at any rate nmch more widely, understood than ff wa< then. < )nt- suon nn-t. and, ahn ! 
has kept on meeti^ig. tl'e mo>t astoimdingly crus^ idea< on tlrh lioint. For imtance. the architect 
desio]^., — that i'. niakc'^ pictures of buildines — ],ut lam no co-icern with tlie carrying niit of any 

id.eas these may convey. The architect “ design^. “ but it m th- “ enumet r " who builds. Auain an 
architect is concernefl with mily the external appe-trance o*" a bailding. and not with its inttu-nal 
arrangement. Observe, it is im|)lied. that the interior ol a bail iim: lam no a})j_iearance, ami the e:J -‘rior 
no arrangement ! I remember once, wTten the design of an important ttnvmhail was entrusted to oie. 
a latilding to stan-1 iii the itaroivc streets of a bimy *’ ba^^ar," that a message xom st^*nt me from ,i high 
quarter to this effect ; ]\;) a^k ?\Ir. Eegg, whatever he doe-, to make it castellated " ! Never a 

design is produced but its author is expected to detlne exactly to wdnit it Vjelongs. and w'oe betid.e 
him it his re}dy betrays hesitation. No use attempting to get out of ff by allimions tc> '* the E-onic 
(.u’der. ' or .similjr effbrt-s at evahve hnniour. An areliiti^-ct is expected to lie as devoid of bimiour. and 
as full of^academie dennitions, as the rest of the popitlatiom An architect, it is said., -as once deiia- 
olhcially ordered to remove himself from the c.ipital ot a certain Government for nothing more than a 
like embarrassing display of humour. AVill young aspirants foi- Indian career> ])iease note CMrefully. 
for information and guidance ?) 

Again, the country bristles with amateur architectural critics, whose dicta are deferred to in exact 
ratio to their place on the “ Eoyal Warrant of Precedence.** The opinion (>f a civilian of ovmr twchv 
years' standing, or, say, of a Limitenant Colonel, will outweigh that of any arcliitect eii on an archi^ 
tectiiral point. A full ColoneTs, or a Follector's. wall make or mar the ^uccess of a c.ithedial. A 
(THiioral — above, say, the rank of Brigadier^certainly a Lieutenant-Go\ ernor. may Hast tlu* rt-putatiun 
of an architect-iiiember of the Poyal Academy. Did a Viceroy frown — but fortunately they are an 
amialTe people. ATceroys — I tremble to think of the ivsiilt ; a Viceregal frowm <it full ix^nver niiglit 
surely cause the very stones themselves of ('onduit Street to tiv to powder, ^pite of the intervening 
tlioiisamls of miles. Indm. you s^^p, is nothing if not feudal, sinct^ the dt>w'nfal] of the Pinsian and 
Teutonic Fanpires, it m, peiluips the last stionghold ot friidcdisni on earth — a saying bv no means 
entirely in India's diSparagLinent, at any rate from the archil* ct's p(_)int of vit-w. 

This is a digression. 1 was teniptedi, and I fell, it is. however, intended to emphas.ise the fact 
that the architect in India n Itandicapped at the r)utstu by a univeisal ignoranc(‘ of his lunctir)i)s, ami 
l)y ap.ithy as to his -aims, si^icdi as you at home hav(- no co]iCi-]*tion of. He has track cut for him. no 
rads laid for liiiu. He must lay his oAvn rails as he goe- aloi g, law^iug his way tlirougli a jungde oi 
preiudice, misconception, scaiit ap[)reciation, and even jealousy. He is beset by teii^Pations. to ’* [day 
to the gallery, to take the fatal line of least resistance, to turn to tliis ^idp or that, rather than follow 
the direct leul of the Mistress Art." 

And yet there is no country in the w'orld wdiere you see building operations more in evidence than 
India. Nowhere are the erection ol new buildings and the altpralion and ada[>tation of existing ones 
in r« light-lieartedly undert.ikeii. Nowhere, I thinln are tlK)>t‘ forct*s of ch<mg(^ and development that 
hud an outw'ard expre.ssion in building 0[)erations more active Now hen' are muteiials inure [jleiitiful, 
aud also labour— of a sort. NO country iu th(‘ Avorld has a njru'e imjiosing architectural heritage from 
pec^t ages. Nowhere, in short, are thire at the present day so niaiiV circumstances [ioiiiting to 0[>por- 
tunities tor the architect ot energy anrl capacity ^ et, m all that vast continent, inliahited i)V ov er 
:30b millions of our fell<.AV-suhjects, the numi*er of really (jualiticd architects is under iwaaitv in Ho\erm 
meiit scTvice, and a soiiKWvliat smaller nund-t r in private ])ractice I From the above, in com[)arison 
to similar data as to other countries m the world, I think that, witljout over-valuing the [irofession to 
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which the majority of us in this room belong, any expert manipulator of statistics might ^\ork out a 
fairly exact index -number representing India’s place among nations in the order of modem civilisation ! 

And now, how can I give you an account of what architects have done during the period to which 
I have alluded, Avithout running to tedious length on the one hand, or reading a bald, and equally 





New Secretariat. Council House Street, Calcutta. 

tedious, catalogue on the other ? Speaking for the Government architects, I may say that we have 
all been extremely busy, and the mere aggregate of our executed works, if paid for at ordinary 
professional rates, would certainly have cost the public exchequer in fees a great deal more — to put it 
with studied mildness — than it has actually cost in salaries and office expenses. If the mass of our 
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justify it. Its architects have been clieap to (iovernnient. Have they, at the same time, been success- 
ful in avoiding the attribute proverbially associated with cheapness *? Of that, Gentlemen, it is neither 
for me, nor, if I may say so, for 3'Ou to be the judges. We, naturally, believe our work has been good, 
and are personally interested in having it so acknowledged. You, on the other hand, as representing 
the private profession, and being therefore presumably conscientious objectors on principle to the 
official architect, are suspect of prejudice in a contrary direction. (I should like to step aside here into 
a parenthesis to say that I deprecate the apphcation to India of the principle that objects to official 
architects. I should like to assure you — but you won’t beHeve me — that pubHc mentality is of so 
peculiar a structure in India that the profession will never begin to make headway there in private 
practice till Government not only introduces it in the person of the official architect it has already 
do]ie ^o — but teaches the Indian public how and what to think of it by an even more extended and 
flattering demonstration of its own appreciation than it may have been understood to entertain hitherto. 
I grant you good reason for your principle in England. Here it is sound in the best interests of archi- 
tects, of the public, and of the work that concerns both. Xot so in India-^not yet, anyhow, by a long 
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wav. As has been the case witli all other professions which have “ caught on *’ in India, the way 
in that countrv will never be clear and free for the adequate private profession, which I should like 
to see established, till the position of the Government architects has become stronger, and so yields 
many more official pioneers to clear it. that is the tiuth, belie\e it oi not.) 

To go back, it is probable that you, gentlemen of the Eoyal Institute, and I are both equally 
interested parties in the ([uestion of the quality of our Avork in India. And, in so far as you may not 
be so, it would still be incorrect for you to judge our work by the only standards you have, those of 
H(nne. You and we, however and moreover, are doubtless at one in our reluctance to submit the point 
to the verdict of anv mere lay authority. Therefore there seems to be nothing for it but that Ave should 
leaA'o the matter to the judgment of a posterity sufficiently remote and sufficiently in possession (let us 
hope) of a just standard. 

So far, I do not claim that Ave have done more than pioneer Avork, We have been feeling our Avay 
in the dim light of dawn, as it Avere. Each one of us has been toiling aAvay independently in our several 
provinces and spheres. We have had little oppoidunity to meet and compare notes. Wisely or other- 
Avisely, as you might jiulge, could all the circumstances be put before you, it has been decided that 
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co-orclination of effort Avas not expedient to be attempted. Therefore our work has been of the nature 
of a number of sporadic experiments, the keynote in each case being derived from the individual’s 
reading of specific conditions (and it is remarkable hoAV these can A’ary in a big area like India) such as 
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Prince of ales’ Museum, Bombay. Exteuior of Asts Building. 


those of climate, matenals, labour, surroundings and the purposes of the particular building. For 
instance, the Uvo large towns, Calcutta and Bombay, sound totally different notes to the architect. 
Bombay is energetic, exuberant, sparkling, breezy, and has building stone of many kinds and colours. 



Prince of Wales’ Museum, Bombay Interior of Entrance Hall. 
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Calcutta is calm, respectable, orthodox, and its leading materials are brick and plaster. A massive 
(apparently) type of Classic renaissance, by no means to be sneered at, early asserted itself there, and 
has retained its hold imshaken by comparatively recent outbreaks of a travesty of it. A similar 
expression, in spite of early brick and plaster examples by the Portuguese, never took kindly to the 
atmosphere of Bombay, Avhich remained to a greater extent style-free, ^vith, however, a somewhat 
licentious leaning to experiments in the Ctothic manner, after it had realised its wealth in building 
stones. On your dyspeptic days you are a})t to find Calcutta's architecture dull and smug — Bombay's 
bumptious, even riotous. In your more genial moments you might apply the adjective “ sane to 
Calcutta, and to Bombay * ** vital." 

The Madras note, again, easy to sum up. A word ex])ressive of a 2:)osition somewhere 

between Calcutta and Bombay might do it. But Madras town is only just beginning to wake up to 
modern metropolitan life, and ha '5 barely gC)t to the point that the other tvo cities rt'ached fifty years 
ago. Every town, every country di':>trict in India, ha '3 its own individual note, its own variety of 
conditions of climate, materials, la];our and race peculiarities, etc. 

I am now going to ^how you a few pictures of work by our architects in different parts of India. 
Unfortunately an undue proportion of them is of buildings by myself, but at short notice I have not 
been able to get the I'hotographs I should have desired. I should ha\'e liked, moreover, to show you 
some of the work> of private men, of Messrs, bte^'en^ and Greg^on of Bombay, for instance. This firm 
have done work all over India, ioid their mode of handling work in Bombay. Calcutta and elsewheiv- 
would have illustrated the itoint I lun'e just been dwTling on as to the different keynotes of placesU 

There is one very important result of the employment of architects which can hardly be gauged 
by the must copious exhibition of building-2>hotographs which I could possibly have put before you. 
hut wjjich I regard a- not the least of our achievements in a country that is the slowest to move, anJ 
the iiiO:?t difficult in the world to impress. I claim it to be due to the architects that there has of late 
years been a very marked progress in building craft in certain specific directions. First, there has been 
an improvement in the making and handling of bricks. Me were dismayed to find how little regard 
there was to tho:^e qualities in a brick which the architect looks to. Hardly one man in a thousand, o- 
the iiiany thousands migagetl in building, knew the exact size of a brick, or what gauge it would buihl 
to. Time after time I have had to recant the half-inch details of buihlings because ot misleading 
information, and the discovery that the bricks could not, after all, be vcorked to the gauge agreed upon. 
ITat has become a thing of the past, and in most places o[ importance you can noAv rely on the data 
given you. Also, >oinethir'g has been done to standardize sizes. Again, the practice in handling 
bricks was ho2>ele.-s. In Calcutta, for example, the brick-, none too sha2)ely at that, were made some 
miles up the river. They were carted down to the vater-ide. and there dumped in heaps. ThenCi- 
they were flimg anyhow into barges and brought down to Calcutta, flung on shore, again flung into 
carts, and finally dumped once more at the building. Needless to say, after all this, they had no 


* The follow iiii^ Itinteni'slides were here presented; — 

1 1) High School, Ahmedabad : (2) Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
School of Art, Bombay; (3) Poona Agricultural College 
laboratories ; (4) Sanscrit Library, Benares ; fo) Secre- 
tariat, Dacca ; (6) Sarnath Museum, Benares ; (7) Nagpur 
Secretariat; (8) Council House Street Secretariat, Cal- 
cutta; (9) Indian Museum, Calcutta ; (10) Fourth block, 
Medical College, Calcutta ; (11) Dining room. Government 
House, Ghanesh Ivhind, Poona; (12) Government Press, 
Dacca : (13) Temporary Secretariat, Delhi ; (14) General 
Post Office, Bombay — view from the south-east; (15) 
General Post Office, Bombay — view of centre portion of 
front ; (16) General Post Office, Bombay — interior of 

Public Hall ; (ITpJudges’ Court, Benares ; ( 18) Post Office, 
Agra ; (19) Gwalior Residency, front view ; (10a) Gwalior 
Residency, garden front ; (20) Central Government offices, 
Poona — south elevation; (24) (,'cntral Telegraph Office, 


Calcutta ; (22) Quarters for General Officer Commanding, 
Rangoon ; (23} Maymyo Cantonment Church ; (24) Pre:?- 
bytenan Church, Jubbulpore ; (25) Prince of Wale.-’ 
Museum of Western India, Bombay ; (26) Prmce of Wales’ 
Museum of W esterii India, interior of Entrance Hall : (27 ) 
Government House, Puri ; (28) Ladv Hardincre Medical 
Colleges Delhi-front ; (29) Lady Hardinge Medical College. 
Delhi rear of main building ; (30) Lady Hardinge Medical 
C olh‘ge, I)c]hi — Students Hostels; (31) Lady Hardingi' 
Medical College, Delhi — Main Hospital Gateway; (32) 
Biitish Infantry Barracks, New Cantonment, Delhi ; (33) 
Mangla Head-reirulator, Upper Jhelum Canal ; (34) Kara- 
chi Port Trust Offices ; (35) Post and Telegraph Office, 
Patna; (36) Additions to Government House, Lahore; 
(37) Gneco-Baotrian Buddha from the Swat Valley, 
Pe'=;hawar; (38) Grieco-Bactrian Buddha from the Swat 
Valley, Peshawar, 
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arrises left — but that ^vas not thought to matter — all the more key for plaster, or, if a brick-faced 
effect were desired, the wall-surface was patched with mortar, then evenly coloured, and the whole 
beautifully tuck-pointed with neat white lines ! Xaturally, the architects would haye none of this, 
and the result, after much pegging away, has been seen in yery marked improyenients all round. I 
have in later years seen in India the best brickwork done that has come to my notice anywhere. 

Similarly with stonework. There are no finer quarries or better ra^v material in the world than in 
India. But w'e found them indulging in the mo:>t slipshod methods of w'ork. Jointing hopelessly 
wTong. work built half-finished and dressed afterwards, ccc. I believe we have taught the Indian 
building trade a wninkle or tw^o in masonry. There used to be a most heart-breaking trick in use on the 
Bombay side. In finishing cut-stonework they would paint it all over with a wash of lime mixed with 
dust of the stone itself, obliterating not only dirt and mortar-stains but joints, tool-marks and other 
little blemishes as well ! The effect, till a monsoon or two had played on it, w'as that of rather 
roughly-done plaster-work. You may still find some of thi^ art in progress, but not so much as formerly. 
It is the same with carpentry, joinery, wu’ought-iron, painter and glazier work, paper-hanging, &c.. even 
dowui to the making of furniture and carpets. Moreover, w e have done something to bring about the 
substitution of the plaster ceiling for the canvas and match-boarded ones of old time. 

I may ^ay here tliat I have found the Indian w orkman to he exceedingly intelligent and resourceful, 
also tractable and amenable to sympathetic treatment. His faults lie chiefiy in his training, or the 
wAnt of it. He is apt to be slipshod, careless and inaccurate. But show him that you are intelligently 
interested in his work, that you w^onT pass bad work and are ready to appreciate good ; let him see 
that you can respect his personality, and at the same time that you can teach him something, and he 
soon brings to bear his own interest and his readiness to learn. He soon acquires the habit of sharpen- 
ing his tools, of regarding the .'sixteenths of an inch, of taking pains and pride in his work. Like all 
mankind, he shies at methods new' to him ; but keep at him, and his intelligence, tractability and appro- 
bativeness will soon bring him along to your side. M hen in Bombay I once w'orkecl out a method of 
constructing domes and domed vaults in brickwork, the merit of which was that no centering of any 
kind w'as required, to tlm great advantage of the work in economy as well as strength. The Bomba}’ 
brick-masons had never dreamed of such a thing, and there was for a time like to he a strike on a small 
scale. But I stood firm, and found four bricklayers wTo consented to try. A small hemispherical 
dome, of about 20 feet diameter, w'a^ successfully completed, and subsequently others on a larger scale. 
I have had similar domes built by my method all over India up to a diameter of 50 feet wTthour diffi- 
culty or mishap, and could now imJertake to build one anvwTiere up to 60 feet, or even more. Indeed, 
there ap])ears no limit within reason to wliich the method is not applicable. Prejudice has been quite 
overcome, and the method may be said to be the accepted one in the P.W.D. for the construction of 
such work, w'hich is of considerable applicability to the uses of India. When I hear the Indian work- 
man disparaged on the groimd of his undue conservatism, un tract ableness and unadaptability, I always 
think of my brick domes. He is all right if you take him in the right w’ay. 

While on this ])oint I would again allude to wTmt I mentioned before as one of the chief disabilities 
of the architect in India — namely, the prevailing stupid idea that he has no concern with or responsi- 
bility for the construction of his buildings. It is easy to see how such an impression arose. In the days 
before there were any modern arcTiitects, the Public Works engineers and their satellites, with a certain 
number of retired Public Works men and others in }>rivate practice, did all the w’ork. The need for the 
architect was first realised in the sphere of design,*' and it W’as for that function that he was first 
imported, as a so-called specialist in design.'' Hence the title of Consulting Architect ” borne by 
the Government men. The private architects ha\e met the difficulty (without disturbing the im- 
pression) by styling themselves “ Architects and Engineers.’’ That does not mean that they claim to 
be more skilled than the average architect in the pursuit of x " (though every architect in India 
should be rather above the average in that respect, if only because bis work has to run the gauntlet 
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to a greater extent than at Home of the ^yhole5ome criticism of engineers), but just that they supervise- 
building operations as well as prepare designs. But the Government men — who constitute the majo- 
rity, both in number and, I think I may say, in qualifications — are still, with one exception, regarded 
as “ design specialists.” As a result their influence is restricted. They do not come sufliciently into 
touch with material and work, and so even the function of their design-specialism suffers. The one 
exception, I am rather proud to say, I myself was instrumental in bringing about. I was permitted, 
while in Bombay, to add executive functions to my “ paper ’’ ones, and these, considerably extended, 
the Bombay architect still enjoys. As a result it can hardly be denied that the standard of work is now 
higher in Bombay than anywhere else in India, and the architect's position there is the only one so far 
which is on a reasonably satisfactory basis. Elsewhere in India the disability >till obtaim, and is 
specially harmful in so far as it restricts our touch with the workpeople. I have nothing to say against 
those, the engineers and their satellites, who undertake the actual supervision of work. But surely it 
is reasonable that their touch cannot be the same, cannot be so sympathetic, so inspiring to the crafts- 
man, as that of the architect, or which proceeds from him. It may be efficient from certain points of 
view, but it cannot but be cold, cold. To look for the best results from an architect in those conditions 
is something hke expecting a viohnist to do himself justice while playing with gloves on. If India is to 
be saved from some of the evils that have crept into the building crafts at home, if she is to enjoy the 
blessings of having her industrial hfe on a sound basis — namely, that on which a man is able to work not 
only for adequate wages, but for the interest and joy of the work itself — as I think she might (and we 
in Europe to-day can well realise what a benefit to the tone of the whole community's hfe that would 
mean — little short of a road to the cure of all social ills), the architect's gloves and other fetters at 
any rate wdU have to be laid aside. 

If I were asked to say what it is that differentiates the architect's attitude towards the work of the 
craftsman from that of other professional work-controllers, I should be inchned to reply that it is just 
that enthusiastic feehng for and interest in the work for its own sake, the material, texture, toolwork 
and handling, each for its own sake, bringing out and at the same time feeding on a hke feehng and a 
like interest on the part of the workman. One has seen this, of course, in other work-controllers as 
well — in engineers, for instance, particularly mechanical engineers — but seldom, I think, to the same 
extent as in the architect. In him it is (or should be) bred in the bone. And nothing is more hopeless 
in relation to craft than the jonciioyinaire attitude that is apt to be induced by Lidian official hfe. 
From this, I believe, the architect, even the official architect, usually remains free, because and in so 
far as his own proper architect's attitude has in his case ” got there ” first. On these groimds I 
seriously claim for the architect that he has possibihties of becoming in India a real force towards 
industrial and social well-being, provided he be given a fair field and — well, just a little favour ! 

I won't dwell further on these matters of practical politics. Let us turn to what is to me by far 
the most enticing consideration connected with the architect's position in India, the consideration, 
namely, of wdiat ought to be his architectural p>olicy, if I may use the expression, what ought to be his 
guidi ng principle in finding the key-note of his architectural expression, by which the suitability of the 
latter for the soil of India is to be judged. About the time of the initiation of the great Delhi project 
this question assumed some of the dimensions of a controversy. I do not wish to revive the contro- 
versy, at least in its former application to Delhi. In that application the matter has been handed over 
to the distinguished architects entrusted with the work. It is for them to produce their own solution 
in that particular and very special case, and for us to wait till we have seen the concrete expression of 
that solution— to wait longer, in fact, till something of the test of time and use has been applied, 
before we venture to become critics. But I wish to take this opportunity to put the question in its 
purely general application to this representative meeting of my professional brethren, wdth a view to 
seeing if it be possible to arrive at a general principle or principles that may be of assistance to the rank 
and file of us, who are not yet distinguished architects, but who are already practising in India, and who 
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are likely to do so in increasing numbers in the future. I feel strongly that ^ve are in some need 
of such a lead — that itb absence keeps the sum of our scattered activities from becoming a aenum^ 
“ movement,*' I feel that the time has come v'hen we ouc^ht to agree on a definite architectural 
policy. 

I admit that the point is a controversial one — but that makes it only the more interesting. There 
would appear to be two schools of thought on the matter. One school holds that we should do in 
India as the Eomaiis did in every comitry whereon they planted their conquering foot. We Britir^h, 
thej' say, should take our architecture with us, along with the law, order, justice and Western culture, 
which it is our glory to give to India, and that architecture should embody an expression of these 
things. This school deprecates all revivalist experiments. Let the work of the past stand as the 
memorial of the past. Let our work of the present stand to future ages as the memorial of our rule 
under the British Raj. 

The only other school ^^hich has so far found a voice points to the acknowledged fact that an 
uninterrupted living tradition in architecture exists to-day, linking the present direct vith the past in 
India alone, perhaps, among aU countries of the world. It contends that the true policy ought to be 
to shun all imported forms and ideas and imported architects alike, but to foster and feed the existing 
living tradition by the agency of the men — call them what you wiU, native architects. stapathis,mi 3 trys. 
craftsmen — with whom that tradition resides. It emphasises the need for action calculated to maintain 
the tradition in view of the fact that the latter is actually dying out for vrant of sustenance. 

There is much to be said for both points of view, divergent though they may appear to be. For 
my part I find myself in some agreement ^dth each, and yet in about equal disagreement with each. 
Neither, I think, quite covers the ground. After close on twenty years of study of the problem on thp 
spot (and it is not one which can be mastered except by actually Ihing ^^dth it and watching it in 
relation to all the ordinary daily architectural needs, as it were, of the country), the position to 
which I find myself to have leanings is one exactly intermediate between the two. Stated briefly, it 
is this. Let the architect take to India all of his real principles, all of his technical skill both in 
design and in execution, all the essence of his training, hut nothing more. There let him set himself to 
a new pupilage, and study India's indigenous forms and expressions in relation to the general con- 
ditions he there finds. Let him absorb these forms and expressions into his consciousness, until, with- 
out abandoning one essential of his earlier training, he can, as it were, not only speak, but also think 
architecturally in an indigenous manner. Then, and not till then, let him tackle the problems of 
design for specific conditions, and he will find he can arrive at a solution at once indigenous and 
architecturally sound, modern and vital. 

The first school I mentioned (shall we caU it the Roman school?) founds, I think, on somewhat of 
a misapprehension. It is arguable that we never did conquer India at all in the Roman sense. Surely 
ours was more a commercial than a military conquest, and perhaps more a cultural than either. And 
even if the original conquest had been a military one, surely now, in 1920, there is seen to be no room 
in the world for a military empire, such as the kind of architecture advocated would typify, even in tin* 
Orient- Our object is not — not now, at any rate (I doubt if it ever was) — merely to hold India, not even 
merely to govern it. Is it not rather to assist India to leant how to govern herself ? ^\'ould not any 
monument, however great as a work of art, that asserted the idea of the conquering lu-el of a superior 
race, and that therefore branded the people as of a subject race — would not that go far to defeat our 
object ? And how can you expect a mode of architectural expression evolved under different skies 
(itself the outcome of repeated revivals) and in totally different conditions to settle down comfortably 
in any country, especially one with a tradition of its own ? Surely the foundation, the texture, the 
ultimate quality, the accent, of all architectural expression lies in the craftsmanship. Can we train 
the Indian crafts anew, and teach them to assimilate our accents ? We should get only that horrid 
thing called “ chee-chee *’ ! Has any craft in the past ever really been so trained ? I>oes every craft 
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not rather train itself '? Look at the uraeco-Bactrian sculpture. For a century after Alexander's 
invasion of Xorthern India the Greeks tried to train the Indian craftsmen to catch thf oreek accent. 


and vrhat do we get '? At its be-t a v/atery imitation of Greek — hybrid, Fuirasian. 


We collie to the second, the craftsman, or ev.adeslii " 
-chool, and T ask you is it a working proposition that modern 
India ^>hoiiUi tind herself “ arr-hitecturally without the 
assistance of architects *? The indigenous craftsmen aie a 
-imple people, all unversed in the ways of modern life : they 
ha\'e the most rudimentary busines:? idea^. Time could not 
be of the ‘^-sence of any contract with them, nor could more 
than an approximation— if that — in matter^ of cost. The 
thing IS unw^orkable in the business age in which we find 
ourselves. I fear that the experiment which this school ad- 
vocated would be more likely finally to kill out the livingness 
of the indigenous tradition, tenuous as that has become 
through comparative neglect, than to give it a new^ lease of 
lite, just as you would rim the risk of killing a man in an 
advanced state of starvation were you prematurely to set 
before him a full meal. Therefore I maintdin that the plan I 
suggf^st is the only one. AYe can't do without the architect, 
and at present, till India is in a position to produce indigenous 
architects, w^e can't do without the imported British architect. 
But every lover of India, and of architecture, will be with 
me in wishing to speed the day when that country shall pro- 
duce her own architects, and shall have a strong, healthy, 
indigenous profession of her ovn. It is for that indigenous profession of the future that it behoves us 
to prepare the way, and to set the tune. I would have every architectural efibn tested by the 
question : *’ How will this fit in with the scheme of the future ^ Does it contribute anything to the 
carrying: on of India’s architectural tradition, or does it not ? " 

Xow there is the question of how far it is possible for a modern British architect to find materials 
from the still living tradition in which he can express him^^elf fully and freely, without detriment to the 
modernness of his work. I think he can if his mind is sufiieiently open and unprejudiced, and if he 
knows how to look for his material. I do not think that one could study the work of Ahmedabad, 
Champamr and Bijapur without finding suggestions for the treatment of most parts of a modern Indian 
building for any purpose whatever. More. I do not think an architect could study those works at all 
exhaustively, or for any considerable period, without feeling himself in tune with their builders, and 
inspired to create as they wer^^ and as they did. And if the tradition i- living, as I assert it is, as has 
been admitted, and as I think you will agree, is not that circumstance a guarantee of its possibilities 
on its own soil ? 

I suppose I shall have Kipling's *’ East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet 
hurled at me. Gentlemen, with all respect to a great writer, that is pure nonsense. It used to be 
considered a mildly risque witticism to ask : What is it that a man can do, but a woman can't ? 
the answer being Eide a bicycle, ' That is now nonsense, however true it may have been once. 
Eeliet e me, East and AYest are meeting, and have got to meet, and to bring about meeting is one 
of the chivf ] ustificatiom for our being in India, e may like it or not j we may close our eves to all 
the various issues involved in that meeting, some uf which may appear to us now as unthinkable, or. 
without closuig our eyes to them, but still deeming them unthinkable, we may construct from them 
cogent drguments against the meeting. But we can't hold back the tide, and the tide of the world*.^ 
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history has turned, and is now flowing towards all manner of once unthinkable unifications, agreements 
and meetings — that among them, and by no mearir> the most difficult among them — certainly so far as 
the domain of architecture is concerned. For the principles of art are universal, and it is these that 
give us our common meeting-ground in architecture. 

I feel that there exists in India an opportimity — or at any rate that some of the ingredients of an 
opportunity exist for the architect — such as is to be found nowhere else in the world. This unique 
thing, the survival of a living tradition of craftsmanship, and the other peculiar conditions to which 
I have alluded, are among these ingredients. The opportunity I mean is one for the architect to 1 pro- 
duce living modern architecture. However inspired your design, have you not time and agam de'^paired 
of finding your craftsmen (under our AVestern system) in full st^mpathy ? How often has not one seen 
a fine conception that ‘‘ doesn't just come off ” for want of the true crattsmen’s note ’? And thi- where 
the ideas of the design are not foreign to the country of the workpeople. But in India, provided you 
yourself have absorbed the indigenous tradition, and have designed in the spirit of it, there are the 
craftsmen ready and waiting for you, able to grasp your intentions at a glance, and to render youi' 
details, not merely intelligently, but with something of the same inspiration that bore upon you in 
conceiving the work. A building so conceived, and so carried out, might achieve what should be the 
ideal for great architecture, an embodiment of the working of a great corporate mind, of which mind 
that of the architect is but the co-ordinating part, the tenor bell (if I may borrow a phrase from a 
distinguished felloAv architect) somiding through the whole carillon. In such a building might be 
recaptured the spirit of the guilds of old. 

Gentlemon, I do not think that the plan I am recommending is to be called a compromise. True, 
it takes a middle position between the two schools of thought — but an uncompromising one. A com- 
promise is something you agree to less extreme than what your OAvn convictions would demand, a 
piitched-up agreement in which each party forgoes somewhat of his full aims. If adherents of either 
of the extreme positions in the present case were to accept my plan as a measure of expediency, though 
still thinking their own way the best, and regretting their inability to carry it, that would be a com- 
promise. But if they, or if anyone else (as in my own case), accept it without such reservation, and on 
the conviction that it is inherently a better way than either extreme, then that is no compromise, but 
a definite fresh position. This is the day of just such uncompromising middle positions in everything. 
It i- not the day for extremes. After all, does the mauatenance of extreme positions not largely depend 
on inertia and, above all, on bad temper ? The first school of thought to which I have alluded might 
be said to be akin to autocracy, to military imperialism ; the second to — well, bolshevism ! My way 
is rather on the lines of a sane democracy. 

And now a brief summary. Modern architectural practice in India was a comparatively negligible 
quantity till at the beginning of the century it received a fillip from Government's action in initiating 
the recruitment to the Public Works Department of architects from Home. It is still a slight affair 
compared to the vast opportunities which the country should, and could, afford. For a great number 
of vears — I think for perhaps a generation — it vdW require careful nursing ; during which time everyt hin g 
will depend on the lead which Government, wfith the Government architects, gives to the public of 
India vfith respect to the profession. The public has to be taught the value of the architect's services 
before the way is clear and free for the growth and progress of a private profession in the country ; 
but it will assuredly take its line from Government in this, as it has done in the case of every other 
profession which has become established in India. I predict a great future for architecture and archi- 
tects out there, and great benefits therefrom to the industries and to the public generally ; but hoiv soon 
that will begin to be I am mrable to say. That depends on many matters of which the strings are 
partly held by Government, partly by the architects themselves. 

A living tradition of craftsmanship and design still exists in India in a somewhat feeble state of 
vitality : and our aim should be to keep that alive, to foster it and give it a new lease of life. In it are 
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the geims of Lxlia's future arehutctuie. aii indigenous arcdiitecture by indigenous architects. The 
metier of the British architect now should be to act foster-mother to the infant growth. Jo this end 
ihe clearest thinking is necessaiy at tiie present time : and this Institute and its members, by their 
sympathetic interest, can gn'e poweiinl aid in building up a body of professional opinion on right and 
helpful lines. 


DI^^CUSSIOX ON THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 

Mr. John \V. mmpson, President, in the Chair. 


The PHESIDEXT said they had intt-ned to <tii 
extienieiv interesting paper. Mr. Begg had a^k^tl 
vvhether they would give him ^ome definite iiiling to 
the line that an architect in India should take — i,hoiild 
he insist on the rule of the conqueioi and inflict hh 
xyle c»n other people, or should he take there simply 
hiS training, his technical knowledge, his science, and 
.idant these to the style of the country he wa^ working 
in i Ml. Begg had really answered the que?^tion him- 
-eii. He had shown his illiist ratio ns in chionological 
'>ider- and this had enabled them to see nru only the 
worU --'f the architects, but to see the evolution oi John 
B-gk" — and a very excellent and satxfactoiy evolution 
it had been. They saw him starting with hi^ purely 
European ideas, which were excellent in themselves, 
bii^ which did not seem to lit the -uiioundings very 
weh ; and then they saw him developing and feeling 
hi^ wav, until he came into a clean study of black and 
white. This, after all, was all one wanted there, be- 
cause in ^hat country the sun emphasised detail to 
-uch all t^xtent that the les^ tlieie wa^* of it, and the 
siiahter it was in leliei. the moie elfeetively it told, and 
they got the bmad simple compositions which were 
applauded when thiown upon the screen. He could 
not lemember the names of those which had given him 
the greatest pleasure, but one was a hospital building, 
anoriiei a great mass of brick and a long plain range 
of plastei above it, which was perfectly excellent. 31r. 
Beng could not liave hit upon a better isolation of tlie 
d i hie lilt y of treating Indian architecture for the quasi - 
Indo-European requirements. Before calling upon 
Ml James Ransome to move a vote of thanks he 
wouhl first ask Mr. Cram, their distinguished Cor- 
iHspouding Member from America, to sav a few w(»rds. 

Mr. RALPH .U)AMS CRAM, 'D.Litt. [Hon. Corr. 
M.] said he found himself so absolutely in accord with 
Mr. Begg's final conclmsions in the matter of the atti- 
tude of the architect in India towards Indian archi- 
tectural problems that there seemed hardly an}Thing 
he could add. It was indee<l a happy idea of Mr. 
Begg’s to show the buildings in chronological ordei — 
they seemed to see reminiscences of styles gradually 
growing up through those styles, and they found that, 
m the end, he had achieved style itself. And was not 
that the great object of architecture — the getting away 
from styles as such and the achievement of actual 
<tyle ? Style was so much a greater thing than the styles 
which we knew historically. It was true we had to go 
back to those constantly in order that we might obtain 


the pon>t d'appu*, but we went back to the archi- 
tectural styles tinding wliat the real qualities were 
and eliminating, little by little, the more or ie^b acci- 
dental qualities of the styles thembelves. aiid so getting 
down to the iundamentalb of style. Therefore it 
seemed that in the woik which Mr. Begg showed to- 
wards the end we had leal style, and that Avas Avliat 
architects Avere stiAung for, thuiigli only too often, he 
thought, they contented themseh^es Avith achieAung 
a more or les.b accurate reproduction of ^ome past 
historic style. That, of course. Avas a thinir Avhich aauis 
a meater dangei in Ameiica than here, because in 
Ameiica there Avas bu little in the line of architectural 
continuity. American architects Acere bound to build 
up something new for theniseh^es and. naturally, thev 
AA’ent back to one style or another as their desire miaht 
lead them, and in as far as they succeeded in repro- 
ducing that style accurately and creditably they felt 
they had succeeded. He Avas quitting it in the 
present tense, but it should be in the past tense, 
because in the last fifteen or tweiitv A’-ears there Iiad 
been an increasing realisation of the fact that they 
must get aAvay from this copAung of English G-eorgian, 
or Englisli Gothic, or French Renaissance, or Italian 
Renaissance, or AvliateA^er it miglit be, and acliieve for 
themselves some consciousness of Avhat realh^ con- 
stituted the fundamental style that had expressed 
itself in the ditierent architectural styles Avith Avhich 
they Avere familiar. And lie would go a step farther. 
He Avas not sure but that that Avas the problem Avlueh 
confronted us in this day and generation Avlien Ave 
found before us the necessity of the rebuilding of 
ciAulisatiun on tlie ruins of tlje ciAulisation that, 
for good or for ill, had passed. We AKu'e bound 
to go back and to learn from the cultural and the 
cIauc styles of society in the past all Ave could that 
Avoiild be of assistance to us in the rebuilding of a neAv 
culture. a new civilisation. But if avc contented our- 
selves with those narruAv and limite<l arciueological 
ioims. we should produce nothing except a chimera, 
a thing in Avhich there Avas no real vitalitv. Througli 
a study of those elements in past hisToi v Avhicli had 
luoduced a great civilisation. Ave might ])erfectly well 
achieve the style of real ciAilisation : and, having 
achieved that, we could go forAA'ard content AAitli the 
future that would open out before us. He Avas only 
arguing against what was showing itself in America, 
and perhaps here too — the inclination to return to the 
arch ceological exactness of the past for tlie foundations 
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on which they were to biiilcL And he was speaking 
also for that recognition of tlie real quality of funda- 
mental style which had existed in civilisation and in 
culture, as it had existed in all the arts of the past/" 

Mr. JAMES RAXSOME [E/J. in moving a vote of 
thanks for the Papei. said : To me as Mr. Begg'> 
2 )redecessor in the office he holds, this subject is 
naturallv of intense interest, and it is with very great 
satisfaction that I have witnessed upon the screen 
evidence of the splendid progress made in the archi- 
tecture of India since I relinqui<hed my appointment 
some thirteen years ago. From the examples of the 
work he has shown us it Ls clear that he is to be con- 
gratulated not only upon his own desiuns. but, what is 
perhaps of greater importance , his influence upon the 
designs of others. It is with the greatest concern that 
I hear rumours that his appointment is to be abolished, 
and my fears in this respect are not lessened when he 
tells us that there is a lack of co-ordination and united 
eSort amongst the Government architects practising 
in India. I have a lively recollection of my sense of 
isolation from my fellow architects, and of my in- 
ability to discuss with those who knew and understood 
our aims and fTetrc. and. until during the latter 

part of my service I had the uood fortune to work 
under the direction of Sir Lionel Jacob, who 1 am glad 
to see is with us to-niuht. it is no exaggeration to sav 
that I was associated with no one in authority 
equipped with sufficient intelligent interest in archi- 
tecture to further the cause which I had at heart. 1 
remember my consternation when it was pointed oi t 
to me that the cone-sliaped roof of my design for 
Simla Bandstand could not be constructed as it 
afforded no space for the IG steel roof principals es- 
sential to its support." and I am unlikely to forget a 
certain official note wliich pathetically asked M hy can- 
not the Consulting Architect leave construction alone ^ 
I am sometimes doubtful whether we ourselves mav 
not be to blame for the public s misconception of oiu 
helpfulness Are we not sometimes inclined to accen- 
tuate the ethics ot our Art rather than its practical 
use. and is it not conceivable that our critics would be 
more tolerant of us as efficient constructors of form 
rather than as fashionable dressmakers ? It is dis- 
appointing to hear that ignorance and apathv in 
Indian architecture which were natural enough twenty 
yeais ago have not made way for a wider knowledge ot 
and sympathy with the subject, but if this is the case 
it would seem that the time has not yet arrived for the 
abolition of the only official qualified to assist and co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various provincial Govern- 
ment architects scattered over the country. "M]. 
Begg asks what should be tin* guiding principle of 
architectural expression in India, and it seems to me 
that the answer is — Utility. Some months after my 
arrival in India, and after I had acquainted mvseit 
with a vast number of its buildiiigs of all ages and in 
all parts, I was asked the same question, and on mv 

* Mr. Crain'^ furtht^r remark? at thi'* an' reported m th^ 
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expressing the opinion that the future deveiopuienr of 
our Indian architecture must be along Anglo-Indian 
lines I wa:- instructed not to put up any moiuiel 
buildings in that country. Calcutta shouh^ he Cia.^sh. 
Bombay Gothic. Madras tiaracenic, Rangoiui Re- 
naissance. and so on. I have never regi’etted '"hese 
instructions, as they forced upon me a task I ^houhl 
not otherwise have undertaken — that of attempting 
to ada])t each of the known styles of architectuie to 
our requirements in India, an attempt wilier^ o<)n- 
lirnied me in my suspicion that one and all were 
iinsuited to the purpose, foi conditions iu Imiia 
aie such that any attempt at conformity with 
the laws of stvie is pre -doomed to failure A 
thoughtfii ^mdy of modern Indian buildiugs -ILs- 
closes the fact that a^ these have departed rroin 
tradition have they approached to excellence. 
Witness the designs of the Government building:> at 
new Delhi, in wffiich tlie architects have availed them- 
selves to the f ill of that freedom from tradifion wTiich 
Indian conditions demand. There is little evidence 
to show' that the Mohammedan invaders w'ere o-»n- 
cerned that tlieir architecture should stand to ftruie 
ages as an example of theii rule in India, or that "hey 
instered and fe<l its living traditions, but it is certain 
tliat bv their insistence upon ^lieir own methods of 
construction and bv their intedigeni employment ot 
^ uch practices as they found in tlfe country they ai- 
iived at results wliiL-h neither they nor the people they 
had compiered could have achieved apart Le^ us 
tollow their example, and while giving to India ot 
our besi. avail ourselves c»f anv useful suggestion she 
has to ofiVr us, then perhaps some day we may achieve 
'«onie thing which may bear comparison evith the Taj 
Mahal. 

Sir LWXEL JAU>B. K.C.S.I.. in seconding G.e 
vote, said that he was an engineer, not an archi- 
tect. Between architects and engineers, even in this 
country, he understood, there had sometimes been a 
little friction : but that wars nothing to the antagon- 
ism which obtained at one time in India For 
a century the public w'orlcs of India — engineeiing 
and architectural — had been at first entrusted to the 
military engineei^s, the old Bengal, Bombay and Ma- 
dras engineers of the Honourable East India Loin- 
pany'^ service. They w'eie militaiy engineers who 
went out to the country as mere boy>. 16 and IT yeais 
<tf age. One could realise how little they knew' or 
either engineering or architecture, and if they did 
not do worse it was because there w’ere giants in 
those days, or else because the system of selection w'as 
very goo<l. The system may have been good becau.^e 
the men w'ere nominated from the right class, and, 
tln>ughthey started as boy-. onc(‘ thev found Them- 
selves in po>itioiis of high responsibility they soon 
found their feet. At any late, some of them weie 
giants. They did not do their architecture well ; hut it 
W'as surprising that they did not do w'orse. They weie 
followed, in ^he course of time, by civil engineers. It 
was felt that the country wanted men with higher 
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soientifi-c and technical training, so the civil engineers 
were introduced. They were about 23 years of age, 
and had had a longer course of education. But in 
the matter of architecture they were perhaps worse. 
They had learned a little of architecture, and thought 
they knew everything about it. Perhaps the defini- 
tion that ■’ Engineering is the science of building, 
and architecture the art of building/' sometimes con- 
fused them, for they seemed to think that when 
architects were first imported into India they were 
mere artists, whose business it was to put a few 
swags on to their buildings, a few embellishments, 
perhaps a few dummy urns, which would be of no 
utility but would make the building more expen- 
sive. They did not think that the architect from 
his long training — which is as long as the training of 
the engineer — had learned something of economical 
planning, and, although he could give his building 
much more charm, could also design it so that it would 
be more economical in construction. That was what 
architects were confronted with in India. And in 
addition, as 3Ir. Begg had said, they were confronted 
with the curious official element. Every official in 
India, for some curious reason, thought he knew as 
much about architecture as an architect did. He 
would express his opinions with a cocksureness which 
made one writhe. To give an instance, a Secretary 
in the Public Works Department took an architect's 
<lesign for an important building to a very high digni- 
tary for his approval. The drawings he took were 
working drawings, and the high dignitary, in no 
mild terms, condemned the design altogether and 
told the Secretary to take it away and get an- 
other design made. The Secretary took the draw- 
ings back to the architect and asked him to prepare a 
pretty perspective picture, with blue skies, birds, a few 
trees, a lawn and deep shadows. This was done and the 
picture was .submitted to the potentate. Ah ! " he 
said, '■ that .< better, J know something about archi- 
tecture, and I .see you have carried out my sugges- 
tions ; the design is very good and has my approval.” 
That would give an idea of what architects had to 
contend with from the ignorance of officials. Another 
of their trials was the animosity of engineers. All 
Mr. Begg had said about those difficulties lie most 
heartily endorsed. 

With regard to the future, Mr. Begg seemed to hint 
that we were teaching the Hindus that the time 
might come when we should clear out of the country 
altogether, and that therefore architects should be 
designing in India for the future. He did not agree 
with that \fiew. He hoped India would never be 
abandoned by the British. If it ever came about it 
would inflict sufferings untold upon the millions in 
India. The x^opulation was not a homogeneous race : 
they were Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees, ^ 5 ikhs, 
and a host of other.^, and if they were without the 
support and control of the British Empire they would 
contend against each otlier, and another Power would 
have to step in. He agreed with Mr. Begg that the 


architect mii.-^t carry liij> principles with liim, and thu^e 
principles were to give expression to the structural 
necessities of building.^, to give them ciuiim, and to 
build for the need.'^ of the day. Tliat was all he could 
be concerned with. He could not look beyond that veil 
of impenetiable darkness, the future. Tlie pictures 
which had been displayed that evening showed that 
Mr. Ransome, who was the first consulting architect 
in India, and 3Ir. Begg. who was tlie second, liad been 
struggling towards the liglit through gieat difficulties. 
The atmosphere wliicli the architect found in India 
was entirely difieient from what he had been accus- 
tomed to in his own country, and the climate was 
different. One of the essentials of a good building 
was that when it was built it should look at home in 
its surroundings. And one of the things they mu.^t 
certainly study in India wa^> the climate, so tliat 
people might live in comfort in those buildings and 
surroundings. They would see by the pictures .sh«,oMi 
them how the arcliitect had been struggling towards 
those ends ; he had been trying to design something 
which was British and whicli yet had a savour of the 
architectuie of the country, and he had been trpng to 
design something which, by its veiandahs and means 
of keeping ofi tlie direct rays of the sun fiom the inner 
walls, would make the buildings cool within. He (the 
speaker) was Secretary to the Government of India 
when both Mr. Ransome and Mr. Begg were Con- 
sul tdng Architects there, and he did his be^t to give 
them both his most hearty suppuit— (Hear, hear ) — 
against officials who knew nothing about architectuie, 
and against the engineers who were often hostile to 
them. He felt that the archite.‘Cts had done splendid 
work in India, and lie felt, too. that the Avork of the 
two pioneers in architecture in the country, Mr. 
Ransome and Mr. Begg, would live, and in the future 
would be much nioie appreciated than it had benn 
in the past. 

Mr. H. HEATHl DTE STATHAM [J.] said that it 
was satisfactory to leain from Mr. Begg’s paper that 
they seemed at last to have got lid of the influence of 
what used to be know n as the P.W .D. He remembered 
in those duy.s, long ago. Avlien he had the misfortune to 
be an editor, he heard a great deal about some r)f 
those buildings Avhich were being put up in India — big 
railway stations, etc. — and he told the clever young 
man who collaborated with him on those subjects that 
they ought to illustrate some of these, and especially 
one. He said, That is easy ; the architect has got a 
draughtsman in London working here, who is a friend 
of mine. I tvill write to him.” The reply which came 
Avas to tiie effect that no doubt the architect 
Avould be happy to let them illustrate his buildings, 
but they Avere such aAvful stuff that he did not 
think they would care to have the photos. Mr. Begg 
had touched upon a very interesting subject indeed, 
namely, the position which Ave ought, as a foreign 
race, to take in India. He said we are not the Romans. 
Me are, and we are not. It aa'es a wonderful 
history, which commenced AAuth a great deal of very 
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doubtful behaviour au<l comiueiciai trickery, and then 
expanded into a good govtunment. We were in the 
position of conquerors filty or dxty years ago. and we 
acted as such. The idea that we were working to 
enable India to govern herself was rather recent, and 
it- was one tvhich was very important, and which per- 
haps we ought to support. But he agreed with Sir 
Lionel Jacob that it would be a very long time be f cue 
England could safely retire from India, and he thought 
the iiistorv of England in India would remain one of 
the greatest pages in all history, one which wa^ the 
greatest honour to this country on account of the way 
in which our rule had expinded until it had been a 
wholesale benefit To the country, and cau^^ed the 
wholesale production of givat v.xaks for its good It 
was an achievement of which Eiidand might justly 
be proud. He thought we shoiihl, to ^ome extent, act 
the parr of the Romans The Rinnans, tvherevei thev 
went, built their theatres and r'heir Triumphal arclies, 
just as they would have done in Rome or anv other 
city in Italy. We should nor uo as far as that, but lie 
thought that buildinus erected for tail* Government 
purposes in India should, to some extent, bear the 
stamp of hatfing been built by the English nation for 
the English Government. At pr^^seiit we had settled 
down rather upon Cla-sic lines. The Classic lines would 
suit the climate of India in many respects much better 
than they suited our cdimate : and he should say th^.t 
our official buildings in India shomd bear some stanq» 
of Classicism, but modified, in the first place, bv the 
conditions of the atmospliere, and intlie second place, 
by the details of the toiuiny in which thev weic 
building. They were there in the midst of a new floia. 
new forms of ve^ieration. rnanv of wliich niiuhr be 
suggestive for decoiations Thov could get in their 
buildings somethiuir fcainded upon Classic architec- 
ture. but with <i great deal t.>f new detail, and modifiodi 
in etfect by the necessity of producing shadow on the 
walls as a. prutecnon against the heat of the sun. He 
seemed to .see in-that the piospect of a new Cia.ssical 
style, and he confesseil he thought the buildings thev 
had seen illustrated were a little wanting in that 
reminiscence : they were rather too much Anglo- 
Indian. He would have them more ’Anglo.'* Ies< 

Ludian.’' He thought there might be before them, in 
that respect, a field for somerhiim very beautiful an«l 
novel in architectural style. 

The PRESIDEXT. in putting the motion, .vaid lie 
had already observed that tlie paper might have been 
called The Development of John Beizg.” for he iiati 
devel oped his own '^tyle in hi^ own wav. in the ecumtrv 


i n w 1 i 10 h i i ^ w a ^ pi a c ed . and one c o ul d n . . r n . c v h ini a 
highei compliment than that. The Indian Go vei li- 
me nt had 1 01 many years consulted the Instirute witlj 
legard to the selection of its architect^, h rv\ed Mr. 
John Begg to the inteiveiition of the In'-nrute. and he 
thought the Indian Goveinment, and the liidia Office 
especially ought to be extremely obliged tu the Insti- 
tute foi Its lecommendation. The Institute liacl also 
ient cult otliei good men since, who. he ho perl, when 
Mi. Begg a time for retirement anived. would take up 
h 1 s w o rk a nd ca rry on hist radit io n t he i e . AV i t h i e si a i d 
TO the danger. Avhich Mr. St at ham hinted at. of a man 
a i 0 win u hi^ cuv n pe rso n a 1 wo rk t o be a b^ ('•Eoe d b v t h e 
influence of the countiy in which he woiked. i,e did 
licU think they need tear that. Even it a man con- 
sciously went from England imbued witii the ^ladi- 
tions ot Emilish woik and of our own particuka ioini'- 
Renaissance, and tiied to transplant them into 
Indiia, his own woik would ^how all through it. and 
oven if he were tivdng to cany out Indian woik. Tiadi- 
tion was iar too strong for anything of that ioir to 
occur. As the old pioverb said, ” A^ou can expel Xature 
with a fork, but it vdll return. " 

Mr. JOHX BEGG. in lespioiiding, -ahl that it was 
a great privilege and pleasure to have app-eaied beioie 
"he Institute in this way. and it was a special rdeasuie 
"0 know that his audience had included his piedocessor 
111 the woik in India, Mr. Ransome, and hn <-ld chiei in 
India. Sir Lionel Jacob. Mr. Ransome wa^ ..i difiicult 
man to follow, because lie set a high srandaid. Sir 
Lionel Jacob, he thought, had done more foi -j-he archi- 
^f^cr in India than anybody liad done since the countiv 
came under Biitish ride- 

Haffinu been shown a proof of tlw preceding 
teport. Mr. Begg writes to say that his leniarks veie 
not intended to convey tlie inteipretation put upon 
*Lem by Sir Lionel Jacob and Mr. Statham a- to India 
oeing abandoned by tlie British. He did not think it 
necessary to challenge the inference of those gentle- 
men at the time, especially as he did not wish to biiiig 
any " poiirnal * fiavoui into the discussion. But on 
reading The icport of the discussion in priMif. fie row 
"liinks it well to expdain that he intended to lono 
meieiy to the probability of the architectural juo- 
f<-s-ion piactising in India being an indigenou.-iy 
ri allied pr(des.sion. and to the piossible co'^satiem, at 
^oine time in the future, of the im]aotation of 
Biitisli-traiiicd architecTs into India. This i- a \eiy 
«lifi’erent matter from that of " England letnim: honi 
India." 
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roEEESP()M)E>'('E. 

Classic Greek Design. 

Xtiv York, otk May, lOi^O. 

To the Editor, Journal E.LB.A., — 

Dear Sir, — Your correspondent Mr. A'. Tryst an 
E i wards tells us [p. 261 ] that he is a mathematician and 
implies that the mathematics connected with dynamic 
svmmvtrv is trivial. Inasmuch as this has been my 
contention. lam satisfied to let the matter stand thus. 
But he is disturbed about the terms " static and 
dynamic.'' Apparently he is confused on this point. 
The terms applv to symmetry and not to mathematics. 
Xot belli" a mathematician I consulted an eminent 
authority on the science before adopting the words to 
describe the active and passive qualities I found to be 
distinguishing characteristics of two symmetry types. 

I was told that the use of the words was legitimate. I 
was also told by this authority that mathematics 
itself wa> divided into the static and the dynamic, 
and. also, he was careful to point out, the terms might 
be applied to two tvpes of mathematicians. The static 
repre.sented the book-keeping type, the members of 
this class being generally saturated ^vith formubeand 
spending their time working out special cases of appli- 
cation. These men, as a rule, were barren. Their con- 
tribution to the science was negative. The dynamic 
represented the philosopher type, and its members 
devoted themselves to general conceptions and used 
their energies to simplify, broaden and add new ideas 
to the science. Mathematics owed its pre-eminence to 
these men. 

The general attitude of your correspondent is not 
ingratiating. I can excuse his slur about propaganda, 
as I reali.se this was induced by tiie advertising nian'.s 
wording of an announcement of the publication of my 
book on Greek pottery. Of course. I must assume 
responsibility for this, despite the fact that I knew 
nothing about it until I saw it in print. For this lack 
of taste, even decency, I iiunibly apologise and believe 
I can promise that it won’t happen again. The pun, 
however, i^ an offence of another type. This corre- 
spondent’s attitude is such tliat I am sure no amount 
of knowledge of symmetry could help him, so I shall 
address myself to those of more open mind. 

I should like to point out that symmetry is an 
essential element in design, whether it is put there 
consciously or unconsciously. If symmetry is not 
present in an art efiort. then design does not exist in it. 
I believe thi.> is incontrovertible, Symmetry is not 
unlike perspective. The latter enables the artist to 
secure proper proportional relationship between the 
composing elements of a realistic representation in 
three dimensions. It depends upon the establishment 
of a right angle and a mean proportional. Symmetrv 
enables the artist to secure proper prupoitional 
relationship between the composing elements of a 
design in two dimen.dons. It cbqjends upon the 
establi.'-hmerit of a right angle and two mean pro- 


portionals Perspective is limited in its use to pic- 
tures and three-dimensional renderings. Symmetry 
has a much more general application : it may be used 
in pictures, sculpture, architecture or the crafts. 

It is no more necessary to use cubes or other powers 
of numbers or general mathematical formulae in sym- 
metrythantousealgebraor the calculus in perspective. 
Also, it should be perfectly plain that symmetry is no 
more a recipe for beauty than is perspective. 

I thought I carefuUy explained, in my lecture before 
the Institute, that the dynamic symmetry type was 
the symmetry of the plant and shell and that its base 
was the relationship existing between a .side of a 
square and a diagonal of two squares. It seems to me 
that, as a general statement, this is sufficiently simple. 
When we consider that this simple base furnishes a 
remarkable series of shapes which possess peculiar 
powers of self sub-division and modulation, that these 
shapes explain the symmetry of classic design, as it 
has never been explained before, and that they have a 
natural base, it seems to me that the matter is worthy 
of inspection. 

I have always felt that classie Greek design, 
especially architecture, po.ssessed a peculiar quality 
suggestive of life, and I believe that eminent authori- 
ties have felt the same thing and commented upon it. 
I believe this quality is due to the fact that the 
symmetry of this design is dynamic — that is, it is a 
symmetry analogous to, if not quite like, the symmetry 
of the plant and shell. The symmetrv of Gothic art is 
like the symmetry of the crystal, it is static. 

I am sure we could have an interesting and profit- 
able discussion if critics would confine themselves to 
the subject of symmetry and not express their opinions 
about other phases of art. 

Jay Hamiudge. 


Increasing the Accommodation of Existing Small Houses. 

lOM May, 

To fh^ Editor. Journal H.I.B.A.. — 

— After three years of effort on the part of the 
Government and a vast amount of debating and work 
on drawing boards, we seem no nearer the provision of 
an adequate supply of small house.s. Further, transit 
difficulties do not appear tc have been seriously dealt 
with at all, the congestion of normal traffi(' having vet 
to be overcome. Hence it s(‘ems obvious that for 
some years greater use must be made of existing areas 
already built upon. I am no advocat(^ of high build- 
ings for our cities in which light and air are such vital 
es.seiitials, but there is mmJi two-.storey small tene- 
ment property particularly in tlie cast and south of 
London situated on roads of rea'^onable width which 
might have an additional floor, and I vmiture to en- 
<‘los^* a drawing suggesting how this might be e<*o- 
nomicaliy added. 

Fig. 1 . J he proiiosal show.s this addition as a man- 
sard which should be capable of erection in manv cases 
without disturbing the existing tenants. Where such 
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property has an ordinary pitched roof with its ridge 
parallel to the street, if a row of slates were stripped a 
few courses above the eaves gutter, the rafters sawn 
til rough and the purlins released at the party walls, 
the roof might be temporarily tied and jacked up, w^hen 
it would form a protection for the inmates and work- 
men. Floor joists could then be inserted between the 
ceiling joists, the party walls and chimneys raised and 
the mansard sides inserted. Slab plaster could be 
used to aceelerate work and avoid mess. The only 


brickwork would be that to the parly walls, wliile the 
use of the old roof would reduce the carpenters’ work. 
The cost of land, drainage, roadmaking and fencing 
involved in new property would be avoided. In the 
case of a hous#^ with a 16-ft. frontage and 28-ft. 
front to back as showm, two rooms would be obtain 
able, one 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., the other 10 ft. by 9 ft., 
o& which latter would be a raised sink with its own 
window in a cupboard over the stair, while the stair 
head would provide room for a w.c. 
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This is no attempt to plan an ideal home, but would 
provide decent ac-commodation where it is most 
wanted, and would do much to relieve congestion 
At the present time it seems likely that this addition to 
a single house would cost about £350, but if the 
scheme were applied to a street, the repetition work 
would be so considerable that appreciable reduction 
might be expected. The impregnation of the roof 
timber for a certain distance from the party walls to 
resist fire, as an alternative to raising these walls 2 teet 
above tht* roof in the usual way. might be looked into 
with a view to economy and improved appearance. 

Fig. 2 shows a rather more ambitious scheme 
applied to similar houses in pairs with staircases 
together. The suggestion here is the removal of one 
stair and the cutting of the party wall adjoining on 
each floor to admit of the use of the remaining stair by 
both houses. This would give a good '* hall 0 ft. to 
8 ft. wide with pram space on either side of a central 
recessed door. The stair space wo aid give a. bathroom 
or small bedroom on the upper floors, and, assuming 
the usual back projections, this space on the ground 
floor would at iea^t be available for storage. The 
added mansard storey could become a single suite of 
four rooms with bathroom and closet. The one stair 
would still be ample to serve the two houses, while 
cleaning service common to all the tenants— always a 
difiiculiy — would be reduced. 

The discarded stairs could be utilised instead of pro- 
viding new ones for the added storey. Even if raising 
the buildinfjs were not considered feasible, this 
reduction of stairways by the combination of houses 
let as tenements, to give room for more useful accom- 
modation, would be worth debating. 

I have no doubt that many of your readers could 
make much more illuminating suggestions, but with 
ever-increasing prices and decreasing output it would 
seem that our oiily salvation — for the time anyhow — 
lies in the direction of studying to improve our existing 
small house property. I am drawing the att^^ntion of 
the Ministry of Health to the matter and I shall wel- 
come any constructive criticism.— I ani, sir, your 
obedient servant, Alan E, Mlnby \F.]. 


Town Planning : The Grid-iron Lay-out. 

-tC), Great Mussell >itreef, ir.C., \ofk May, 1920. 
To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir. — A"our correspondent, Mr. Paul Ogden, takes 
serious exception to certain criticisms that I made in 
regard to the lay-out of the AYilbraham Koad Estate, 
Manchester, for which he appears to have been the 
responsible architect. 

He is hardly fair in quoting certain passages from 
my article and removing them from its context. May 
I repeat what I said as regards the size and disposition 
of the scheme ? It was pointed out that the sites 
chosen at Manchester were too big and too few, but 
that this was no fault of the architects. 

The whole exhibition of lay-outs clearly showed 


that there is a limit to the number ot working-class 
houses that can be erected in close association with- 
out producing monotony, and that mechanical 
pattern- making can never have the interest and at- 
traction of features developed from sociological con- 
ditions and history. 

My somewhat picturesque statement that the peo- 
ple were to be stabled in stalls is certainly a true simile 
when I see four, perhaps more (I have not the plan in 
front of me when I write, and only speak from mem- 
ory), exactly similar cul-de-sacs placed side by side. 

Mr. Ogden was e^fidently fully consciou^ of modern 
methods and modern thought when he laid out his 
grid-iron plan. He explains, evidently wnth pride, 
that he is only following in the footsteps of the an- 
cients, Hippodamus and the rest, it is well that he 
bases his principles on tradition and histoiy, but he 
should go a step farther and enquire into the causes 
of their ancient use. He might read with advantage 
Webiey's G-reeh Studies, There he would see that his 
grid-iron plan was a type, the especial advantage of 
which was the allocation of sites. 

Grid-iron plans have been made, and still are made, 
solely for the purpose of selling land. Mr. Ogden ap- 
pears to see no via media between the grid-iron plans 
of the ancients and, for the matter of that, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Eailway Go., and the distortion of straight 
roads to produce what he somewhat aptly describes as 
the English puzzle-garden lay-out. I must thank him 
for this description of a modern method, which I am 
with him in deploring. 

If I may venture to explain myself more clearlv, it 
is not so much the square and stmimetric svsteni that 
I object to as the grid-iron system with its endless re- 
peats. Town plans should express growth and radia- 
tion. They should be dynamic rather than static, and 
nowhere should whole areas be composed of similar 
shaped spaces, stamped out and standardised like 
postage stamps on a perforated sheet. — Yours, etc. 

S. D. Abshead [E.]. 

The Masonry of the Heraion at Olympia. 

Seic University Club, James s, 
Uth May, 1920. 

Tn the Editor , Journal E.LB.A., — 

Dear Sir, — AVill you allow me to call atttoition to 
an inadvert'uit misreprestmtation in the review which 
you have kindly publisloMl of my small volume on 
Hellenic architecture ? The, reviewer, Mr. Theodore 
points out that the fine masonrv in many parts 
of the Cretan palaces is '* hardly consistent with the 
argument that the cella walls of the existing Heraion 
at Olympia belong to a later date than the 
foundations.” 

This appears to attribute to me the opinion that the 
cella of the Heraion is not part of the original work — 
the contrary of what I meant to convev. Mv argu- 
ment is that the masonrv of the Heraion could hardlv 
have been erected by the Dorian invadei"' fh ant selves. 
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and that they therefore availed themselves of the art 
and skill of the native Mycenaean builders (p. Tti), 
which, of course, assume.'? it> early date. 

In other respects I have reason to be gratified by the 
generally favourable opinion of an authority who has 
been so closely connected with Sir A. Evans's epoch- 
making discoveries in ( rete. — Yours faithfully, 

Edward Bell. 


Ex-Officers Training- as Architects. 

19 /;^ Mny 1920 . 

To the Editor, Journal K.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have at the Xorthern Polytechnic Institute 
about 30 ex-officers who are undergoing an architec- 
tural training. In order to give these men ofiice ex- 
perience and make them eventually valuable addi- 
tions to an office staff. I wish to introduce them to 
architects who will allow them to work in their offices 
on Saturdays or during the Long Vacation, when they 
could take the place of junior assistants on holiday. 

Some of the leading firms of contractors are already 
taking the greatest interest in similar arrangements 
for men training as builders and surveyors, and any 
assistance you can give me in the matter will be 
greatly appreciated. — Yours very truly, 

T. P. Bennett [A.], 

Htcift of the School of Architecture . 

BuiJdiytq and S urvey ng. 


EEYIEAYS. 

GUIDE TO BUILDING 

‘‘ SpeC'p’cation. Ao, 22." il920)- Edited hy Frederick 
Chatterion, py. xxxii. 444, Illustrated. 

Published hy Technical Journals. Ltd. 

The new volume (No. 22) ot S]HC\ficalio/i makes its 
appearance with the name of i\Ir. Fiederick C'hatter- 
ton on the title-page. On the whole, the reader will 
agree that this welcome annual justifies the claim in 
the preface to be the most cum])rehensive and most 
up-to-date guide to every phase of the building art and 
craft." The publishers may be assured of a large sale 
during the 2 >resent period of reconstruction, for most 
architects are at any rate momentarily busy, and those 
who have been away from this country for many years 
on service will be ready purchasers. For. apart from 
the heavy handicaps caused by a practice closed down, 
they suffer in varying degree from loss of memory of 
all technical terms and formulie. and also from having 
been unable to follow the extraordinary change in 
building materials and methods caused by the war. 
So, though this volume may be of use even to the 
O.B.E. in Whitehall, it is to the demobilised architect 
that it is to be specially recommended, in order that 
he may thereby be enablt'd to make his pre-war 
practice rise Phoenix-like from its ashes. Building 
IS no longer the pleasant affair of Portland stone and 
sand-faced tiles that it used to be. It is a struggle to 
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find anything cheaper than fantasticaUy-named sheets 
of patent material, made from heaven-knows-what, 
and classified in general as substitutes " — substitutes 
for brick, substitutes for tiles, for slates, for plaster, 
for lead, for everything that is sound and abiding 
— and their name is legion. I haY^e compared this 
volume with a predecessor dating from the spacious 
days of King Ed^vard YII. It is perhaps significant 
that most of the section on *' Mason " has disap])eaied, 
and that a section on *’ substitutes appears in thu 
post-war volume. AVhat is contained in this special 
contribution, which one is apt at first to regard as a 
guide to the modern science of jeiTy-buildmg ? Much 
useful information, presented in clear and readable 
form, as to the numerous patent preparations that 
decorate the advertisement pages of the technical 
press. Here we can learn something of the nature of 
Poilite, BeaY^er-board, Euberoid, Eok, and all the 
rest of them. But wht^ not some information as to 
the new forms of jointless flooring, one of the most 
difficult problems in modern factory const ruction i 
For the special article on these Ymrious substitutes one 
is grateful, and yet it remains to haY^e absolute con- 
fidence in some of the paragraphs that seem tc be 
inspired by the manufacturers. 

The modern architect is unfortunately often con- 
fronted with the necessity of forming an opinion on 
some new material, too recently inY'ented to haY^e 
stood the test of time, and yet he hab access to no 
scientific test to help him in his decision. What we 
need is an unbiassed o] union, after seY'ere tests under 
practical conditions, ^h. Chatterton has begun well 
in this direction, and perhaps in his next number he 
( an carry his chapter on ” substitutes " a stage far- 
ther towards infallibility. And eY^en if stone is to be a 
discarded material in the slap-dash building of the 
future, the Y'ery latest reports on stone-preserY^atives 
would be a YY^lcome addition to the book, as also some 
of the newer iiiY^entions in metal-scaffolding. 

The first part of the Yvork consists of seY'eral special 
articles. That on the design of “ Cinemas " is Y'ery 
complete, and YY'ill be helpful to many architects : as 
also the second article, on “ BungaloYvs. " The sec- 
tions on ** Housing " contain nothing noY'el, but sum- 
marise much that is contained in less accessible pub- 
lications. The chapter on the use of gas in housing 
schemes is really Y'aluable so far as it goes, but that is 
not quite far enough to settle Y'arious questions of cost 
of running that are troubling Housing Committees 
who hesitate to introduce gas cooking and heating. 
The article on ” Factory ('oust ruction says too little 
of lighting problems and of the methods of fixing 
shafts, belting, and other mechanical details, to be as 
useful as it might be. 

3Ir. Chatterton is to be congratulated on the results 
of Ins first half-year's YY'ork, and Yve shall look forward 
with interest to ncYv features under his inspiration 
in ' No. 23." 


Margin S. Briggs [F.]. 
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CHRoNK'LE. 

R.I.B-A. Roll of Honour. 

Kav. Albkri. Studef't. Killed in urrioii at Hollel.i'ku. 
l:>t August 1917. 

Fau^set. Stuart S.. Killed in action. 

Stephen William Leslie, Lieut. R.E., StofJe/'\ 
KiiKd :n action 19tli June 1917. 

11 at 

Brad -HAW. H Lhalton. ('apt. R.E.. Assactaft : 
-ei'ved 111 Fiance and Italy 19 Lj* 19 : awarded ti:^ 
Italian Lroce di Guerra. 191S. 

Stedman. W. B.. 2nd Lieut. R.E.. As.^nc^ute : -erved 
in France iVHtLlS ■ awarded the D.('.^L and 
M SAI. 

Proposed Increase of Subscriptions. 

Special General Meeting summoned bv the 
Council under By-laAv 6o to consider their proposal to 
raise thn tuitrance fees, sub^ciiptions and contribi.- 
tion^ cd Member- and Licenti ite.s wa.> duly held on the 
lOth May. Mr. Walter Cave. V ice-P/'esnleid, presiding. 
The IL^solutiun to be ]>ut to the meeting on behalf . f 
the ( 'ouiicil wa- in the folh*wine’ terms 

That, in ordei to provide funds to meet th*' 
iuerea^e in expenditure due to the general advance 
in pra-es. an addition of one guinea be made to ah 
Entrance Fees and Subscriptions of Members and 
Contributions of Lu'entiates ; and that the 
iieces-ary >tep.s be taken to obtain the suiution of 
the Piivy Coum il to -ueh r«^vision of By-law 17 
a.s IS require<l to i^ive etitect to this resolution.'" 

The CHAIRMAX, in -rating the object of the meet- 
ing. -aid that the stuioii- deficit in the Council's e'^tl- 
mate for the current year had doubtless prepared 
member- for ^omethiim in the nature of the proposal 
the meeting wa- summoned to consider Thev wer- 
fortunatein havingwith them to seeond the r(csolutioi' 
Mr.SeaiTe^AVood, Cliairman of the Finance and tlousc 
Committee. He had held that office for some year-, 
was thoroughly cogni-aut of the Institute's financial 
po.sition. and would au.-wer any <|uestions that merii- 
bers mpThr wi-h to pur re -yarding it. 


The (.'HAIRMAX then formally moved the Resolu- 
tion in the terms set out above. 

Mr SEARLFS-TVOGD. in seconding the resolution, 
faid he thought it did not neGl very much argument to 
bring the necessity for increa&t‘d subscriptions be- 
fore member>. If they would turn to the estimates 
on page 290 of the Annual T^eport they would see that 
the cost of running the In.stitute for the current year 
would be about ,£15.000. The subscribing membership 
was roughly T.TlXh and a very simple calculation 
would -how that the co>t per head was about .t3 B)s‘. 
(A voice: ■■(jhea])."; That showed that thij> was 
<^--entiallv a case where a Hat rate was the right thing 
for this incivase. There were 863 Fellows, who paid 
,£3.625. Their increase, at a guinea a head, would be 
£906, making a total of £4.531. There were 1.773 
Associates, who paid £3,723. Their increase at a guinea 
would be £1.862, making £5,585. There were 1,715 
Licentiates, who paid £1,801. and th<^ir extra guinea 
vmuld ])roduce £1.801. making a total of £3,602. The 
need for the increase was due. of course, to the de- 
preciation of money values. As a consequence, every- 
thing was ” up " in price, and be thought it was tune 
that their subscriptions went up also. 

A MEMBER : AVhat additional income would that 
give u< f 

5L^“. .SEARLES-M OOD : In round figures. £4.500. 
31r. GEORGE HUBBARD. E.8.A. IF.] C-an we 
have it in totals ? I understand from Mr. 8earles-TVood 
that it costs £15.n00 a year to run the Institute. TVhat 
will the income be if this resolution is passed ? 

Mr. 8EARLES-M GOD ; In the budget we give 
£9.400 fur the sub.se riptions. and the increase of £4.500 
makes it £13,900. The balance between that and 
£15,000 Is made up by examination fees, sales of pub- 
lications. income from advertisements, etc. 

51r HI BBARD ■ So if the resolution is passed we 
shall ]u-t make botli ends meet ( 

The ( ’HAIRMAX . Yes. we >hall strike the balance 
on the riohr >ide. 

A 5IE51BER : M hy is there a fiat rate for all classes, 
though tlicy pay different subscriptions ? 

Mr. SEARLES-M GGD ; Because the cost per head 
Is £3 Ll>“. Financially, the Licentiates are a loss to the 
Institute : -n, in a lesser deuree, are the Asso< iates. 

Sir BANISTER FLET(.’HER : Has the Institute 
bc>m run at a loss during the la.st few vears i 

Mr. SEARLES-AVGGD : Y^es ; we have had to cut 
(»ur coat according to our cloth. You have only to look 
round to s^^^ that we liave not done our dutv to the 
pivniiscs, uor to our staff, simply because we have not 
bad the means. (Hear, hear.) \Ve have managed each 
year to show a small balance, but it has only been 
possible ])y eli(M*se-paring in eveay direction. (Hear, 
h**ar.) 

5Ir. E. GT \ DAWBER, F.S.A, : It we carry this 
to-uight. It will see us safely on the right side } We 
-hall not then have to pinch and scrajie in every way 
as we have had to do of late vears 
TherllAlRMAX* I hop^that is so. 
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Mr. HUBBAliD : Is it considered possible that ’^'e 
might lose some members through the increased sub- 
scription ? (‘' No “ Shame.*') 

Mr. SIDNEY PERKS, F.S.A. [F j. said he had 
been prevented by illness from attending the. discus- 
sion on the Annual Report last week. He was struck 
by the following very human lemark in the Annual 
Report : It is obvious that, in view of the general 
rise in prices, an income on the pre-war level cannot 
possibly be adequate." He looked to see what was the 
pre-war income of the stah, which was admitted to be 
inadequate. He looked also to see what they were ]>aid 
for the year just ended, and he found but a verv 'flight 
increase. The reason, of course, was because the 
Institute had not got the money. But he would go 
further. He was particularly interested m the Treasury 
scheme of M"ar Bonus, which was a very good scheme 
and had been adopted by all the County Councils. 
Borough Councils and Municipal Authorities and the 
whole Civil Service of the United Kingdom. He knew 
it was paid in Sevenoaks, where he lived. It was a good 
system, because it gave tlie greatest increase propoi- 
tiouately to the man who had a low salary. The 
higher his salary, the less in proportion was his M ar 
Bonus. It was au attempt to compensate him for the 
extra cost of living. He (Mr. Perks) had got out a list 
of what they paid the four senior ctticers of the Insti- 
tute before the war ; and then, disregarding increases 
of salary, how much they should be paid if they 
adopted the Treasury War Bonus system. He found 
that the four senior olticiais were underpaid, on that 
scale, to the extent of €770 ; and that would nor have 
been an increase of .salary . but merely whatthe Govern- 
ment, after exhaustive enquiry, thought would help to 
compensate the officials for the extra cost of living. 
The Government scheme was based on a standard 
cost-(d-living figure known as the "130 per cent." 
The Institute had not adopted that scheme because it 
hadn t the money. He was sure that members of the 
Institute would not willingly have their stafi worse 
treated than if they were in the County Council or 
Government offices, or in small local offices such as 
Sevenoaks. They all wanted to do the right 
thing. Everything had risen. Assistants, wiselv, 
had looked after themselves : it was well known that 
their salaries had advanced considerably. Tlie prin- 
cipals also had raised their scale of charges. Principals 
and assistants having been looked aft('-r. it was their 
duty to look after the Institute staff. Everybody must 
get an increase, in order to be able to live. The C^ouncii 
had come forward with a very proper scheme. Thev 
had heard no word of grumbling from the staff ; every- 
thing had gone on amicably. But still, there was the 
fact that the Institute had not done what other public- 
bodies had done, and it ought to do it. Mr. Searles- 
Wood was to be greatly congratulated on the way he 
had pulled the InsDtute through during the time 
that he had been (ffiairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Every credit was due to him. And now he 
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came forward with this scheme th^^v o’-ight ail to do 
their best to help him. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
< allied by an almost unanimoiu vote 

The Meeting to confiim the Resolution has been 
fixed for Monday, tlie 7rh June. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, pr^-v,d^.cl at 
■rhe annual meeting ot the Architects' Benevchenr 
Society licld in the room^ or the Institute on Wednes- 
day, 12th May, and delivered the following address . — 

As President I have the honour to move the adoo- 
Tiun of the seventieth annual leporr of the (. ouiKil oi 
the Aiehiteets* Benevolent Society, and to announce 
at the same time that thi^ admiiable lustitution has 
liow achieved its seventieth anniversarv. 

It was. as you know, founded in ISoO. beloie mo-i 
ot us came into the world, and it proper on this 
oeeasion that we should acknowledge with gratitude 
the benevolent foresight ot oui forebears bv which 
those connected tvith the profrssion of architectuie 
lidve so greatly benefited. Their name^ .slioiild nor 
be forgotten, and I will ask you to rise while I recall 
them to you, as a tribute to their honoured memorv . 

Patron^, Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., George Stanley 
Kept on, Esq. ; President. Sydney Smirke, Esq., A.R.A.b 
Tru^ti^ei^ Charles Barry, Esq., Charles Robert Cockered, 
Esq., R.A., Philip Hardwick, Esq., R.A. : Trea^urt , 
tVilham Tite, E&q., F.K.S, . Coaii>.iJ, William Barnes, Esq., 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Benjamin Feriey, Esq., William 
e.iellier, Esq., George Gutch, Esq., Edwaid Charits Hake- 
will, Esq., Edward I' Anson, Esq., William S. Inman, E^q.. 
George Mair, Esq., David Hocatta, Esq., James Pennh- 
thorne. Esq., Ambrose Poynter. Esq., Anthony Sahvn,. 
Esq., deurge Smith, Esq., T. H. Wyatt, Esq. 

They have passed away, but the great and good 
work they set afoot still lives and flourishes. Th^ii 
tir-it annual report was made in 1851. and it is intei*--t- 
mg to lead its opening pa i a graph : 

Liteiary men, arti^t^, and many other classes and lac- 
:t -..^loiiv dependent for their livelihu*>d on pro tits" of 
uncei'taiu attainment and precarious tenure, have formed 
them^olves into societies of thm natiue witli the happicNt 
ie.sults ; but Architecture, the elder sister of the Fine Aits, 
ha^ yet to be moved to associate in this gooil work. She 
has had the :rood fortune to be made 'subservient, in many 
noble monuments of Piety and Chanty, to the benevvdeneV 
of others ; it is time that she should give proofs, m her 
corporate character, to the same benehcent sjurit. No 
Society framed on these piinciples and especially dt-viaed 
to the interests of the architectural profession has vet been 
established ; and it is in order to remove this reproach that 
the present appeal is now made to its members. Jt needs 
only a slight acquaintance with the profession to satisfy 
us that such an institution is urgently required. Th7 
frequency of private applications for individual relief t <'0 
certainly proves its necessity, and the sad experience, which 
brings too often under our notice the struggles of genius and 
talent with undeserved misfortune, w'lll "not permit u- to 
defer any longer the duty of soliciting your friendly « o. 
operation. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society was thus born 
two years before Napoleon III. came to the throne of 
France, and but thirteen years after the Royal lusti- 
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tiite of British. Architects received its Charter from 
William lY. Architects, we see, were not long in per- 
ceiving that the strengthening of their privileges by 
incorporation laid upon them responsibility as regards 
their weaker brethren ; the offspring is consequently 
almost as venerable as its parent. For seventy year^ 
the Society has been the only philanthropic organisa- 
tion which deals solely with architects, their depen- 
dents, and their widows and orphans who are left with 
insLitlicieiit means of livelihood. 

The Report reminds us that it is the first to be 
submitted to you since the signing of peace. There is 
no longer need for the special work the Society carried 
on during the war, but the effects of that dreadful 
period it must for long feel and strive to relieve. For 
this, increased funds are urgently required, and I have 
to appeal on behalf of the Council for new subscribers, 
and for larger subscriptions, to enable them to meet 
the demands upon the Society. As President, I have 
rhe pleasant duty of expressing our hearty thanks to 
those who have helped to relieve the suffering, but I 
have to remind you that, unfortunately, a three guinea 
subscription has now only the beneficial capacity of 
one guinea. We need therefore to multiply our income 
bv a factor of three in order properly to carry on the 
work of this admirable Society, 

As you know, our functions are carried on in cordial 
relation with the Artists' General Benevolent Institu- 
tion, the Professional Classes’ Relief Council, and the 
Xational Relief Fund. To the Royal Institute of 
British Architects this Society is under the deepest 
obligations. In connection with the Civic Survey, for 
example, to which reference is made in the report, the 
Royal Institute provided the Clalleries in which the 
work was done, with heating, lighting, cleaning, paper, 
materials, clerical assistance, salary of a special clerk, 
and gave the services of its librarian. It is not 
too much to say that without this material aid the 
work of the Civic Survey would have been impossible ; 
and you will agree that we should make full and 
grateful acknowledgment on behalf of those who found 
it a timely help in their need. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. There are 
innumerable adages by which I could reinforce my 
appeal ; they have got a little rusty by age, constant 
repetition has somewhat dulled their edge, and it is 
iisele>.s as well as immoral to flog a willing horse. But 
'■ he gives twice who gives (quickly ” and ” never put 
off till to-morrow wliat you can do to-day (the latter 
has especial point in view of the new' Budget) are 
maxims w^e may well bear in mind wTien wv? think of 
the Architects' Benevolent Society. 

The Folly of Modern Art. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. [F.], delivered 
the fifth annual lecture on Aspects of Art, under the 
Henriette Hertz Trust, to the members of the British 
Academy on the 5th inst. Taking as his subject ’'The 
Tangled Skein; Art in England, 1800 to 1020," Sir 


Reginald said that one must admit that all was not 
well with the Arts, and that in regard to the intel- 
lectual background, the })oint of view from w'hich art 
should be approached, appreciated, and practised, we 
were wmrse off in the year 1920 than we were a hundred 
years ago. IVe had lost our tradition, and the public- 
had got no standard ot its own. The one clear voice 
of art, once understood of all men, had lost itself in an 
incredible confusion of tongues and the general anxiety 
to shout louder than one's neighbour. There wer^ 
bad artists in the ISth century, but not a tithe of wha: 
there w'ere in the 20th. Bad work was done, but it 
was seldom accepted as good. W'hereas nowadays it 
was advertised as the last w ord of genius. There w'a^ 
no definite standard of technique and craftsmanship 
in these days. The experiments of the 19th century 
in art had not been happy, and their mischievous 
effects had been intensified by the well-meant efforts 
of the State, ignorant of art, and at heart indifferent 
to it. As usual in England, art had been translated 
into terms of politics. Our State educational author- 
ities seemed to think that artists could be turned out 
by the gro.ss, given the necessary State-aided machi- 
nery, and did not realise that the result of their bene- 
volence had been to set a premium on incompetence. 

The critics had found that it was easier to write 
about the arts when the free fiow of eloquence was not 
impeded by a knowdedge of the subject or any ac- 
quaintance with their practice, and they had in recent 
years advanced to still further heights by inventing an 
Aunt Sally of what they called " Academic Art ” and 
rigging lip a fantastic theory of the esthetic out of the 
studio talk of the raging hosts of the revolutionaries 
Those who were most prolific of theories w'ere often the 
least capable of carrying them out, and found it neces- 
sary to substitute the wuitten or spoken wmrd for the 
legitimate methods of expression of their art, and to 
cover up their technical shortcomings by the inven- 
tion of a series of formulas which had this in common, 
that they one and all dispensed with technique. Thus 
a movement w'hich might have begun with a genuine 
desire to extend the traditional limits of art had ended 
in an ever-accelerating rush for patent medicines. No 
sooner had one formula attained notoriety than it w'as 
succeeded by another, and we now looked foi a new 
school every season. The Impressionists, the Cubists, 
were already uld-fashioued. From a literary point of 
view there was more incident and material in these 
despeiate scrambles than w'as to be found in the work 
of the sin<-ere and patient artists. " Epatez le bour- 
f/eois,' at all costs, w'as the cry of the new art — and, 
after all, papers must sell. Like Moliere's gens de 
qiwhfe, the art critics sacenl laid sans avoir rieti appris, 
and thus, without technical knowledge of paintings, 
scul])ture, or anffitecture, they w'ere unable to instruct 
us wiiat w'e w'ere to admire in art, what w'as the busi- 
ness of the artist, and how he ought to carry it out. 
As for the artist, he was to have no voice in the matter 
at all ; he must just do what he was bid, or take the 
consequence of being left out in the cold. 
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Tke papers lately announced the presence in a Lon- 
don gallery of a picture which the critics assured them 
transcended all contemporary art, and this was fol- 
lowed up by an exhibition of the work of a well-known 
or, he must be permitted to say, notorious French 
painter. The critics as one body rose to lyrical 
heights in their raptures. The public were told that 
this was no mere presentation of life, but life itself ; 
a revelation, as it were, of some quintessential mystery 
of existence. They went in the requisite spirit oi 
humility to that e^diibition, and what did they find : 
—a collection of canvases which appeared to have no 
meaning at all, and no object except the negation of 
every quality of form, colour, and composition that 
painters in the past had ever sought to realize. 

Referring to another much-praised exhibition, the 
speaker said that no ordinary person looking at the 
paint and canvas could have formed any idea what 
it was all about. This was the case with nearly all 
this work. As it stood, it was unintelligible, and 
sometimes it was difficult to escape the impression that 
it was intended to be so. Nature, the essential model 
and material of expression in all great paintings, was 
henceforward to be quantite negligeable. Indeed, the 
logical conclusion would be that the artist should shut 
his eyes entirely, lest nature should contaminate the 
spiritual purity of his vision, for all was done, as 
children would say, out of his head. He might just 
as well do it on his head, so far as the spectator was 
concerned, for the artist was concerned solely with his 
own emotions, and if the result had no meaning for 
anybody else it was their fault, and no afiair of the 
artist. Judging by the results, no training would 
seem to be necessary ; all one had to do was to learn 
how to mix a few colours, draw any old line, and splash 
some paint on the canvas. 

It was time that a halt was called in this race for 
the lunatic asylum, and that the artist returned to the 
old and only road. There was still* but one road for 
the artist — unwearied effort to perfect his power of 
expression in his art, a patient study of colour, of light 
and shade, of form and its ordeiing, thought and in- 
vention, and the sure hold of the artist's own ideas, 
no matter what the critics said or the fashions called 
for. Th_ir hope lay with artists themselves. Fresh 
problems were constantly arising. They could not 
stand still, and it was a good sign that among artists 
there was no disposition to do so. The folly of modern 
art was due to the camp followers rather than to 
artists. Beauty was not to be caught by chance, or 
by the tricks of the mountebank. The hope of the 
future lay in the spirit of adventure, provided that it 
was steeled by discipline and incessant duty and armed 
with all knowledge of the resources of the arts-. 

Threatened Destruction of City Churches. 

The Commission appointed by the Bishop of 
London to comsider the whole question of the City 
(^lurches have now presented their report. The 
Couimissioii consisted of Lord Phillimore, Bishop 


G. F. Browne, Archdeacon F. E. HolmH: 5 . Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Sir Wm. Collins, Sir Roland Blades. Mr. A. F. 
Buxton, the Hon. H. C. Gibbs, Sir Francis Green. Bt., 
and Sir Lulham Pound, Bt.. with Bishop Browne as 
Secretary. The report deah with 47 benefices, with a 
total income of £53,000 a year. The Commissioners* 
main proposal is to dmde the square mile of the City 
for ecclesiastical purposes into tour Quarteis, to be 
called the Bishops Gate Quarter, the Alder.^ Gate 
Quarter, the Black Frial^'^ Quarter, and the Tower 
Quarter — each Quarter to be one parish, with a rector 
and four assistant clergy. Twenty-eight churches out 
of the forty-seven would be retained^ and the following 
nineteen it is recomineiided should be demolished 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

All Hallows, London \\’ali. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate ..except Towei . 

St. Katherine Coleman. 

St. Clement, Eastcheap. 

St, Dunstan-in-the-East ^except Tower . 

St. IMagnus the Martyr except Tower . 

St. Mary-at-Hill. 

St. Mary Wooinoth. 

St. Michael, Cornhill ^ except Tower . 

St. Alban, Wood Street. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes. 

St. Botolph Aldersgate. 

St. Dunstan-in-the-West except Tewer , 

St Mary Aldermanbury. 

St. Michael Royal (except Tower . 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 

St, Stephen, Coleman Street. 

St Vedast (except Tower). 

The report is signed by all of the ten I omniissioner^ 
with reservations in two cases. Sir Wm. Collins is of 
opinion that at any rate two or three of the churches 
recommended for demolition are well worthy of preser- 
vation. Lord Hugh Cecil, in a full note, dissents from 
such parts of the report- a> deal with the removal of 
churches and the sale of their sites. 

The Commission’s extraordinary proposal to demohsh 
iiuieteen of the City's old, historic chui'ches has raised a 
'^torm of protest in the Press and at iiublic meetings. 
llie Time’!< points out that this is a matter of far more than 
ecclesiastical concern. The buildmgs themselves, apart 
from their &acred pui’pose. represent when taken together 
something that can never be replaced when once destroyed. 
A^ works of art, within and vithout. they are an adorn- 
ment to London which can be paralleled in no other city in 
the world. One and all possess features which it is beyond 
the power of modern ait to rival. 

The Institute’s protest made in a letter to The Time> 
some two years ago when the demolition of St. Oiave'" 
(Church, Southwcirk, was under discussion applies a 
hundredfold in the present case. Characterishig the pro- 
posal as an outrage, the letter appealed for the support of 
all who are jealous for the beaut}' of London and appreciate 
the historic buildmgs wliich are its characteristic feature. 
" The valur of our monument .s," it points out, “ is not to b** 
judged merely by the use to which they can be put by those 
to whom they are entiusted ; still less are their sites to be 
considered as financial assets, to be sold tor commercial 
purposes at any profitable opportunity. They are the 
property of the nation and the especial pride of London. 
In the case of St. ("slave's, money — to v hat ever purpose it 
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may be put — is the sole reason for its demolition ; the 
building is perfectly sound and its beauty unimpaired/' 

Appended are extracts from letters wliich have appeared 
in The T’anes : — 

From Mr. Arthur Keen [F.]. Hoii. Secretary R.I.B.A. : — 
There vill be no uncertain sound in the opposition to be 
raised by arcliitects to the destruction that is proposed 
.... they value the buildings ^ufiieiently for theii’ in- 
trinsic merit to offer the most <trenuou^ oppoAtion to thr^ 
destruction of them. Notvhere did Wren prove his versa- 
tility and resource so well as in our City churches. He 
built about oO of them without repeating himseK once, 
although in many instances the proiMems presented wen 
practically identical. In all ea'-e*- the variety in plan, 
composition, proportion, and detail i> quit^^ extraordinary. 
But the interest of these churche:? iie^ not aione, or mainly, 
in the skill they display, but in their beauty. St. Mar\'-at- 
Hill, one of the threatone<l churches, lue^ one of the mo^t 
beautiful interiors in thi> country. St. Amie and St. 
Agnes, in a homelier fashion, i^ very bf^autiful ; St. Magnus 
is a really line, dignified chuich. All Hallow-^. London 
Wall, is one of the few remaining example- of Dance'- 
work, and quite a line interior. There i- not one that can 
be spared. . . . The suggestion to leave the towers stand- 
ing shows how utteily the Commis-ioner- tail to grasp th*^ 
real value of these churches in then* relation to the life and 
growth of London. We want them to 'be left complete 
with their monuments and organs, tlieii h<'-autiial work in 
metal and plaster, and everything that belongs to them as 
part of the history of London. They were built by the con- 
tributions of those who had been wasted first by pestilence 
and then by fire, and the sacrifice to be made by their 
descendants who require to build ehurehei at tfie pre-ent 
time is far less than theirs. 

Fiom Mr. A. R. Povw-, Secret arv of the .Society for th*- 
Protection of Ancient Buildings : — In the face of tlu^ 
proposed de-truction of these churches it is terriblv difficult 
to refrain from -arc asm. That the Chui’ch -hould do tliis 
tiling, that the guardian of Spiritual things should desire 
to destroy these concrete exajnples of the love of beauty, 
is unbehevable. It is not for tlie <ake of history, though 
that is important. It is not for the sake of the great archi- 
tects who designed them, though that is good reason, but 
it is that they represent in an mcreasingiy vulgar and com- 
mercial city the other point of view, a point of view which 
emphasises the fact that man does not live by bread alone. 
A suggestion is made that the powers vested in laymen in 
the control of the Church by the Enabling Act should be 
used to prevent this thing. Let the mas- of Churchmen 
show that the Church is still to be tru-ted to preserve the 
concrete expression of material sacrifice, of fine thought, of 
beauty and of good workmanship. 

From Mr. Edward Warren, F.JS.A, [F.] : — I have ju-it re- 
turned to this country from another and distant one where 
the Briti-h cirfl administration ha- taken charge of tlie 
ecclesiastical estate of the Mahomedan (fiiurch. <ind v licn* 
«apable and zealous British officers are most carefully 
repairing the fabric of ancient Mahomedan moxpies and 
their appurfenances. I am shocked and astonished, on my 
return, to learn of a scheme, fo-tered by the Church itself, 
for demolishing no fewer than 19 of those ancient temples 
of the Christian faith which are the chief ornaments of the 
City of London. Many of them beautiful, some of them 
the work of great architects, and all of them interesting, 
they still stand as beacons of that Faith, having happily 


e-eaped. .tntil now. both German bombs and conimeiviai 
cupidit w The excuse for the sale of the-ie evidences oi 1 by- 
gone sauaity, Avith their con-ec rated sites, and of the 
demulitioji ol -o much irreplaceable beaut}, se manv 
examples of extreme architectural and historical \alue, 
appeal - to bt- that ot gaming money for ecclesiastical Ijiiild- 
ings Oi utlier purpo-es out-^ide the City of London. Will 
London condone and accept this colosscil act of vandalism 
and a-touii(ling disiespect on the part of the Church tor 
the palpable ve-tiges, Avithin her bound-, of the Fa-th that 
Church professes ? 

At a meeting of the Coi]>oration of the City of London <‘U 
tha Ttti Mi. D ‘p ity Ellis. haA'ing moA^ed a n^-olntjoii pi )- 
"c-ting ag.iin-^ " -iieh Avhole-ale de-tnictiou of ('ua* hmil- 
maik-." .i-k.jl to liavt^ read a hotter whieh h.id been 
.o^ceived fnui. Mr. Arthur Keen Hon. St*cretarv of the 
Royal Institute of British Architect'-. '* The vicAv of in v 
Council/' observed the Avriter, ” is that except in ca<es oi 
urgent public need no single church in the City -hould b^ 
-acrificed. It seems probable that in asking for many the 
I'ommission hope- that ultimately a feAv of these churches 
may be giA en up. but the Avhole principle of the destruction 
of old, histoiic ehuiches in the interests of neAA’ ones i- 
AArong, and should be strenuously resisted. My own Aden 

that in -om- -'a-e- otliei user- should be found for the-*^- 
• hurche-, and there may be ])ublic bodies or -ocieties to 
whom, under proper restiictions to upkee]) and acces-, 
thcA" might he lea-ed." — Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkin-on -aid 
that the toAvers left oi the churclies destroyed AA'ould be 
monument- of a disgraceful episode. He hoped the Lord 
Mayor Avould call a Guildhall meeting ; at .such agatheiing 
“ ^hi- In »n ihlt^ pi oiect AA’ould be howled doAcn )>y a thou-and 
V( ace-.' — -Aldeiman Sii Lulham Piuuid. Avho i- a member of 
the Commi-sion, referred to the stricture- made upon the 
leport as a most extraordinary outbreak of uninformed 
criticism. It v a- not proposed, he said, to reiiio\m any 
church that had great arc liitectural merit. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, speaking at a gathering of the 
London Society, said that these churches had for genera- 
tions Avon the admiration and affection of all educated 
people as masterpieces of their kind. Yet it liad not been 
thought necessary to call in the opimon of any artist. No 
architect or historian of areliitecture had been consulted. 
The C ommission seemed to have grasped tAvo out of a Amry 
large group of factors— first, that money AA'a^ Avanted. ami 
.second, that it could be raised by the sale of the^e churches. 
AA hich had a considerable financial value. The rouneil t>i 
the Society are arranging a lecture on the 10 threatened 
churches, to Avhich representatives of soei<'ti(rs interested 
Avill be inAuted. 

At a meeting of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, Lord Ferrers presiding, it Avas agreed that if 
these monument- are to be saved, the Church could not be 
expected to bear the Av'hole of the los.s involved. 

The Commission's report is published by the .^(xaetA for 
Promoting ^ Iin.^tian KnoAvledge, pric** 1-. It contaum a 
map shoAving the four ecclesia>stical quarters " into Avhich 
it is proposed that the City shall be diAuded, wuth the lO 
c hurches aaiiosc rcunoval is rf'commended marked in black 
ctnd the remainder in red. The map >how- something ol 
the Arieisrit-udes AA^hich the City churches haAa* pas-ed 
t hrough before and since the ( Jreat Fin'. Of the' 01 churches 
burnt down in 1666, only 57 AAmre rebuilt, and 20 of tln'se 
have since been demolished. Eight churchc's whieh escayit'd 
the fire are not touched by the Commission, 
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Proposed Stoppage of Luxury” Buildings. 

The President has received the following letter from 
Mr. Edward F. Jackson, President of the London 
Master Plasterers’ Association : — 

^th May, 1920. 

Dear Sir, — I am desired by the Committee of the 
London Master Plasterers’ Association to convey to 
you their grateful thanks for your letters to The Times 
with reference to the proposed stoppage of all so- 
called Luxury Buildings. 

This Association comprises practically all the Lon- 
don firms manufacturing interior architectural decora- 
tions, such as fibrous plaster work, wood and stone 
carving, plain and decorated high-class woodwork, 
carton-pierre and composition work, etc. They em- 
ploy a large number of skilled men, all of whom are 
unsuited and unfitted for work on housing schemes. 

If the threatened refusal to allow new buildings to 
be proceeded with becomes an accomplished fact we 
fear a large amount of unemployment, not only 
amongst these workmen, but also amongst the nu- 
merous artists, modellers, di aught smen, clerks, etc., 
who are also employed in this particular branch of the 
building trade. 

We strongly feel that these proposed building re- 
strictions will be a great mistake and will not advance 
the building of new houses. 

We endorse what you say in your letter to The T i^ves 
of 30th April, namely : — 

” That every kind of building must be en- 
couraged so that more labour may be attracted 
to and absorbed into the industry." 

Let every building go on. The unions are quite 
strong and sensible enough to prevent too many men 
of the particular class required for housing schemes 
being employed on any one new building and to direct 
their members to work where they are urgently re- 
quired for houses. These new buildings will of neces- 
sity be slow in their erection, but they will be proceed- 
ing, and also all the interior work made by the vaiious 
allied building trades, necessary for their ultimate 
completion. 

We shall not then have to experience the lack of 
work, which we accepted without complaining during 
the war, but should it occur now, as occur it will if new 
buildings are stopped, will be very unfair to us and of 
no advantage to the housing schemes. — I am, sir, 
vours obediently. Edwaed F. Jacksox. 

Bloomsbury Site for London University, 

At a meeting of the Senate of the University of 
London held ia^t week, it was annouiued that the 
Government had offered to provide a site of about 
Hi acres behind the British Museum for new head- 
quarters of the L^niversity and for colleges and institu- 
tions connected with it. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Russell Wells) read a letter 
which the Chancellor (Lord Rosebery) had received from 
the President of the Board of Education expressing the 


s\Tnpathetic interest with which the Government had 
watched the efforts which the Universities were making to 
fit themselves for the task that the period of reconstruction 
imposed on them, and to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for extending their usefulness which were offered by 
the steadily growing pubhc recognition of the national 
importance of a good system of University Education. 
The letter continued : — ■ 

It has seemed to the Government that this is a suitable 
time at which to make an ofier which they have long had 
under consideration and which they think should help to 
remove a good many of the administrative difficulties in- 
volved in the housing of the University headquarters in the 
Imperial Institute at South Kensington. The Govern- 
ment are now in a position to acquire a site of about 
111- acres behind the British Museum, and they offer to 
devote it gratis and in perpetuity to the provision of a site 
for new headquarters of the University and for colleges and 
institutions connected with it, including King's College, 
whose premises in the Strand are now inadequate for its 
needs. . . . 

It had at one time been my hope that the Government 
would be able to offer not only the site of which I have 
spoken, but also the buildings for the new University Head- 
quarters ; the Government have, however, reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that, while they are prepared to 
make such provision as will secure the University from loss 
in respect of maintenance charges on the new University 
Headquarters, the state of the national finances did not 
justify their undertaking to provide the cost of the build- 
ings themselves from public funds. They feel that in a 
matter in which the honour and dignity of the City of 
London is so nearly concerned, the University can look 
with confidence to the generosity and public spirit which 
have always marked the citizens of London ; it can do this 
with the greater assurance that recent years have shown an 
increasing readiness upon the part of the great business 
community to respond to appeals for University purposes. 

The matter was referred to a special committee for con- 
sideration and report as speedily as possible. 

The official description of the property, which it is pro- 
posed to purchase from the Duke of Bedford, is as foll ow .s : 

The site comprises about 11 -I acres on the north side of 
the British Museum Extension. It comprises the land 
bounded on the east by Russell Square, Tapper Montague 
Street, and M'oburn Square ; on the north by Gordon 
Square and Torrington Place ; on the w est by Malet Street, 
and on the south b}' Montague Place, and includes, there- 
fore, the houses 25 to 37 Russell Square, 1 to 7 Tapper 
Montague Street, 20 to 41 Woburn Square. 1 to 6 Gordon 
Square, 2 to 34 and 37 to 09 Torrington Square, and also 
Torrington Square itself. British Museum Avenue, the 
part of Keppel Street leading from Russell Square to Malet 
Street, the four vacant plots abutting on Keppel Street and 
the B^iti^h 5Iuscum Avenue, and the strip of vacant land 
between Malet Street and the backs of the houses on the 
west side of Torrington Square, 

Bloomsbury during the last quarter of a century has 
definitely changed from a residential to a professional 
quarter. Many societies and other organisations have 
secured leases in the district, and it is also much favoured 
by architects, surveyors, solicitors, and other professional 
men. Recently, too, there have been signs that it might 
levive as a purely residential area, and Bedford Squaie, in 
particular, finds favour. 

Bloomsbury, especially in the area immediately north of 
the British Museum Extension, has long shoivn that it is in 
a transition state. Hoardings, temporary buildings, 
shored-up sides of old houses, rough excavations, and new 
vaulting have all indicated that a scheme of a comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching kind was contemplat d. 
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rMllCATlOX AM) r.EGlSTEATIOA, 


Representation of Licentiates on the Unification Committee. 


The General Meetinu of Licentiates summoned by 
the Council to elect seven representatives to settle on 
the Unification and Re^aistration C’ommittee* was duly 
held at the Institute on Tuesday. 18th May, at 4.30 
p.m., the President. Mr. John AV. Simpson, presiding. 


The Secretary having at the opening of the proceedings 
read to the Meeting the Report and Resolutions referred to 
in the footnote btdow, the President suggested that the 
Meeting should nominate seven Licentiates as the nucleus 
on hich to vote; furthei nMiniuitions, if made, would 
take tlie form of amendments. 

Ill the discussion which ensued seller al i egret was ex- 
pres-iod at the poor attendduce. thiity-;>ix Licentiates 
only being present, out of a total of 1,7;L“. It vas pointed 
out that Licentiates had never befoic had an opportunity 
of meeting together ; that they were (piite unknown one 
to the othei, and were placed in the ditheulty of voting for 
men of whom they had no knowledge. Ihe suggestion 
wa^ made that the election should be postponed : that 
Licentiates should be circuiarized inviting them to send 
m nominations, and that a further meeting should be 
called to con>i(ler them. Mr. doH>- L. Yep.ufev, who 
attended fiom Coventry, said that he thought no better 
icsult would be leached by the adoption of such a course, 
and suggested that the meeting should adiourn for half an 
hour or so to enable those present to talk the matter over. 
The Pre-ident favoured tlie suggestion, and invited those 
present to partake of tea, vhich was leady to be served in 
the room, and to reassemble aftcrw ardis. 

C)r resuming, ^fr, CLirFiipn Lwev suggested adjournincr 
for a month, to aile>w of Licentiates being circiiLiTized, and 
that the next meeting should be held at S p.m Several 
speakers, howev^-r, discouraged adjournment, and the 
PEESIDEXT observed that though the Meeting v/as small it 
seemed to be fairly representative members being present 
not only fr<‘m the London district, but also fri^m distant 
provincial towns. He thought that those who had put 
themselves to the trouble of attending the meeting might 
he taken to be the leaders of their class, and that very 
worthy representatives could be cliuseu from them. Should 
it be found afterwards that a delegate was non-representa- 
tive, auiely means could be found to remove him. Refer- 
ring to the suggestion of a previous speaker, that a Com- 
mittee should be formed independently of that in C[uestion 
to represent the views of Licentiate^" the Piesident said 
that it contained the germ of a very good idea. 

Mr. Fraxus Taylok (Burnley) said that if Licentiates 
did not take an interest in tliis" subject he did not know 
what they would take an interest in. The matter had been 
brought forward by the Institute m a splendid and broad- 
minded manner, and representatives of the Institute had 
given the impres-inn that they w ould })iay the game and do 
what was right. The President should be thankpd for his 
tolerance and assistance. If Licentiates' rejiresentatives 
were selected that day, a special meeting of Licentiates 
should be called, at w'hich the selected men should be 
required to attend and explain their views and report upon 
what had taken place. 

After further discussion, names were put forward as 
representatives, and finally, on the motion of Mr. Wm. 
McLelland I Ayr, X.B.), seconded by 3Ir. Charles Pickford 
(London), the following gentlemen "were selected to repre- 
sent the Licentiates : — Mr. H Ascroft, :\[r. Francis 
Taylor, Mr. Samuel Taylor ( Burnley i, :\Ir. John K. Yerbury, 


♦ See Report of the Charter Committee and the R-'solutums pa-sed bv 
the Special General Meeting of the 22nd Maieh approMiig thr Councils 
proposal to appoint a Committee representative of tiie whide profession to 
prepare a scheme for the Unification and Registiation oi Architert- 
<JOLiiXAt R I.B A , 10th .April 1920, pp 2i*4 ' t s iq ). 


Mr. H. R. Bird (Brentwood), Mr. A. J. Pent^x and Mr. 
George Carter, all of London except Mliere otherwise 
indicated. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to the President concliided 
the meeting. 

Representation of “ Unattached ” Architects on 
the Unification Committee. 

A meeting of architects not belonging to any 
professional organisation was held at the Institute 
on Thursday, 20th May, 1920, at 4.30 p.m. The 
meeting took place by invitation of the Council, and 
its purpose was to elect three representatives of " un- 
attached ’’ architects to serve on the Committee which 
is being formed to prepare a scheme of unification and 
registration.* The architects attending included rep- 
res ntatives from Bournemouth. Crawley. EfGt Gnu- 
stead. Manchester, Liverpool, BiirnLv, and other 
places, besides a number of London men. 

The Peesidext, on taking the chair, addre^s^ed a few* 
words of welcome to the visitors, and, havinir explained the 
object of the meeting, said that in appointing the represen- 
tatives asked fur, the meeting would nut commit itself to 
any jtarticular policy ; this would be settled by the Com- 
mittee when funned. All that was desired iiCealhng the 
meeting was that unattached ' architects might not feel 
that the scheme tu be thrashed out had ])een concocted 
soleU^ by architects who belonged to the various piu- 
fessiuiial bodies. 

The Ieesidext proposing to leave the Chair to allow 
those present to nominate their own Chairman, the meeting 
signified its desire that the President should I'emain in the 
Chau , and a motion to that elfect w’as carrieil unanimously. 

The Presidext stated, in answer to a question, that 
every means at the Institute's disposal had been taken to 
notify unattached architects of the meeting : and the .sec- 
retary. giving details, said that six w'eeks ago notices of 
the meeting were published in the professional press as well 
as in the Institute Jouex.al. This notice had since been 
repeated 1>y advertisement in two successive issues of each 
of the building papers, and these papers had also published 
editorials uii the subject. Letters had aLo been written to 
e\ ere aicljitectui si boily in the Ivingdom aucl t*'* some tw^o 
hundred mcmbeis of the Institute in various pait.- of the 
country asking for the names of ' unattached ” architects, 
and wTien such names were forthcoming a personal letter 
was written to eacii of them. 

In reply to Mr. Robert S. Weir, the Presidext stated 
that the whole of the architectural associations outside 
London were in sympathy with the Institute in this matter, 
and noininations had now^ been received from all of them. 

Mr. W EiR said that, as he understood it, the object Avas 
to bring all architects into one great trade union and subject 
them to rules and restrictions. In fact, it was to be another 
big to dictate to the public and look after the 

interests of architects. As Sir Reginald Blorafield said 
over tive-and- twenty years ago, if the Institute did not 
take care it would advance the interests of architects and 
not tile interests of architecture. This movement would 
tiiimmel those of them who had the courage to go their 
owu way. Architects whose woik was of the first order 
had ior vanoiis reasons kept clear of the Institute and 
other architectural bodies, and these Avould want to know 
more about this proposal before proceeding. 

Mr. A. Casse ( East Grinstead) suggested fhat of the three 
representatives appointed one should rcpiesent London, 
another the larger provincial towns, and the third the 
smaller provincial toAvns. 

My J)Exx uiK( London) a.sked whether, if " unattached ” 
architects became members of thi.s huge body, thev would 
be distinguished from tho^e who w’ere at nresent members 
ot the JnMitute ui of Allied I<ocieties. He had beard it 
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mooted that there were to be Chartered Architects and 
Registered Architects 

The Presidext said that if there were to be any such 
distinction it would be the work of this Committee, not of 
the Institute nor of the Allied Societies. The Committee 
was representative, as far as possible, of the whole pro- 
fession The '* unattached " architects would be given 
their voice, and the decisions would be those of the Com- 
mittee, not of the Institute. 

Mr. Charles Hodgsox (Walthamstow} said that many 
of them were ” unattached '* because they were very busy 
men and had not been able to fall into line with some of 
the requirements of the professional associations. But 
they were indebted to the Institute fur calling the meeting 
together. It va& agnod thing to know that unattached 
architects vero not to be left out of these deliberations. 
Unity vas stiength, and when they saw a man. after calling 
himself at t’r>t a paiierhanger, giadually assume the titles 
of decorator, builder, estate agent, and tinally architect. ii 
did occur to some of tliem that the profe.'"^ion was not 
suffi( iently piotectt d. The time was lipe for them to band 
themselves together and make some effort to secure unitica- 
tion. He hoped that representatives would be appointed, 
even if the meeting was not full and representative as 
they could wish. 

Mr. '^AXDEP.s 'Condon) said that the thanks of the 

unattached " members were due to the Institute for 
calling them together. He was heartily in sympathy with 
the unitieation projx.sals if a common ground could be 
gained whereby those architects who had been outside the 
organizations could be brought into association with this 
new bodt". With rej^ard to registration, he hoped that 
care would be taken that men who had bet-n practising for 
a number of yeaii^ and who had done original and valuable 
work would not bo excluded. 

Mr. DrxxAGK having suggested that the meeting might 
adjourn for half an hour so that those pie'-cnt could make 
one another''i acquaintance and be prepared with nomina- 
tions, the PresH/EM’ observed that he was about to make 
the same suggestion and had ordered tea to be served. 

On resumption after the adjournment, the Pre^idext 
having asked for nominations. Mr. Duxxage suggested the 
following six gentlemen upon whose names tho^e present 
might vote: Mr, Mooring Aldridge f Bournemouth), " Mr. 
G. F, H. Banks (Crawley), Mr. Cawthorne (London), IMr. 
.Joseph Sunlight (Manchester). Mr. Hodgson (London), 
Mr. Marshall (Liverpool). 

Mr. Ca WTiiORXE nominated Major Pa v. ley, of London. 

ilr. Baxks expressed regret that he would noi- be able to 
stand. 

^Ir. M-vrniiall suggested that it might be well to include 
a representative troni the Midlands or the North-East, in 
whose favour he would gladly retire. 

The PRESTDEXT pointed out that only three could be 
elected, an<i in reply to questions said that he did 
not think the Committee would make large demands upon 
their time. As soon as the general policy w^as settled, it 
was obvious that details must be worked out by a small 
executive, and that executive would circulate the proposals 
as drafted to the members of the Committee. 

Voting papers were then distributed, and a ballot was 
taken, which resulted in the election of Mr. G. E. Marshall. 
3 Cook ^Street, Liverpool: Mr. A. H. Mooring Aldiidge, 
Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth ; and Mr. A. 31. Caw’thorne, 
121 Victoria Street. S.W. 

The Presidext declared these gentlemen duly elected 
to the Unification and Registration Committee as repie- 
senting architects unattached to any representative body. 
The result, the President added, bore out Mr. Casse's 
suggestion that one member should represent London, one 
the larger provincial towns, and one the smaller. 

The proceedings closed with vote.s of thanks to the 
Institute and to the President. 


Government Restrictions on Building. 

Tiie Glasgow Institute of Architects have had re- 
printed and issued to the Members of Parliament for 
their province, Mr. Simpson's warning letter in The 
Tihies of 19th April calling attention to the mischief 
that will result to the building industry should it be 
decided to make use of the powers prohibiting certain 
classes of building that may be exercised under the 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act of last December. 
A covering letter states that since the passing of the 
Act the Council of the Glasgow Institute have had 
under serious consideration the effect of the applica- 
tion of the restriction clauses upon the building in- 
dustrv, which they apprehend will be further im- 
perilled by the drastic measures sanctioned by the Act. 
The Council incite consideration by Members of Par- 
liament of the points raised by Mr. Simpson, and aslc 
their assistance towards the repeal or amendment of 
the offending clauses. — Mr. C. J. MacLeam Secretary 
of the Glasgow Institute, writes that he has asked the 
Institute of Scottish Architects and the various Chap- 
ters thereof and the Building Tracies Federations of the 
district to take similar action. 

Ml. J. L. Rankin (Chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the Liverpool City Council), at a recent meeting said 
that he was anxious to di-pel the idea that the Housing 
Committee was placing a ban upon all kinds of building 
other than house-building. Of 203 plans for various kinds 
of building operations w'hich had come before the Prohibi- 
tion Sub-Comirittee, notices of objection had been served 
in only 73 cases- In every one of these the owner had been 
given an opportunity of stating his case ; in 49 cases per- 
mis'^ion to proceed was given ; five cases were postponed, 
and in 19 instances only had prohibition orders been re- 
commended, In five of these cases the plan's referred to 
motor garages, four to cinema^, one to a tlicatre, one to a 
shop front, tw'O to showTooms. and six to warehouses. The 
builders of garages were told that if they adopted concrete 
or wood for their structures no objection would be raised. 
The Prohibition Sub- Commit tee was composed of business 
men. and they could be depended upon not to place any 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of buildings wliich would 
be of benefit to the commerce and industry of the city. 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The Rome iScholai'ship in Architecture, offered by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, which is of the 
value of £250 per annum and tenable at the British School 
at Rome for three years, has been awaarded, on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Architecture, to Mr. Frederick 
Orchard Lawrence, B.Arch. Liverpool [A.]. The second 
awuird (£100) wars to 3Ir. Wesley Dougill [A.], and the tliird 
(£50 respectively) to 3Iessrs. Eric Arthur and AKred 
Koerner. The Jar^^s Studentship (£200 per aimum), also 
tenable at the British School at Rome for two years, w'as 
not aw'arded. 

31r, Lawrence is a graduate of the Liverpool University 
School of Architecture, and Messrs. Dougill and Arthur 
undergraduates of the same School. Mr. LawTence entered 
the Liverpool School of Architecture in 1910, and took the 
five years* course for the degree in Architecture (B. Arch.), 
graduating in 1915. He then entered the Army, and served 
with the Royal Engineers for four years in France, Egypt, 
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and Palestine. Before enlisting he was in the office of 
Messrs. Briggs & Thornely, of Liverpool, ^ith whom he is 
at present engaged. 

The Competition was in two stages — (A) an Open Exam- 
ination, {B) a Final Competition. The subject set for the 
Open Examination was a " Courts of Justice.'’ The Final 
Competition was held en I age in the rooms of the 
R.I.B.A., the subject set being *’ Houses of Parliament 
for a British Colony." 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome, which conducted the Competition, is composed of 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. (Chairman), Sii’ Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., Sir Edvdn Lutyens, R.A., Sir R. Lorimer, R.S.A., 
John W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., Ernest Neviion, R.A., 
Professor W. R. Let ha by, and Professor C. H. Reilly 
(Liverpool University), the last member standing down 
from the judging, as Liverpool Students were in the Final 
round. 

jVIr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw [A.] has been elected 
Hon. Secretary' to the Faculty of Ai*chitecture of the 
British School at Rome, Mr. Bradshaw was the first 
Rome Scholar in Aix-hitecture and won the distinction in 
1913 at the age of 19, when he was a student of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. In January, 1920, he completed his 
i^jchoiarship work after a break of four years in the Army. 
He is at present assistant in the Department of Architec- 
ture of the University of London, University College. 
His brilliant scholarship work, which was exhibited at the 
Grafton Galleries last February, was the subject of a notice 
in the Joubxal for 6th March [p. 203], 

The Inter-Allied Housing- and Town-Planning Congress, 
3rd-9th June. 

The progi-amme is to hand of the Inter- Allied Housing 
and Town Planning Congress to be held in London next 
}nonth, which is being organised by the National Housing 
andTownPlanningCouncil in consultation and co-operation 
with the Ministry of Health, the Board of Trade, the Minis- 
try ol Labour and other Government Departments. The 
proceedings vill be spread over seven days, beginning 
Thursday, 3rd June, and ending Wednesday, 9th June. 
The 3rd and 4th June uill be devoted to meetings at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, for the discussion of the follow- 
ing subjects : 

1. National Post-War Housing and Town Planning 
Poheies. 

2. The Preparation and Carrying into Eliect of National 
Programmes to secure Proper Housing Conditions for every 
Family. 

3. The jMinimum of Housing Accommodation necessary 
to provide for the full Development of a Happy Family 
Life- 

4. Standards of Building Constinction and the Develop- 
ment of Now Methods ; the Use of New Materials. 

5. National and Regional Town and Rural Planning 
Developments. 

A volume of reports will be submitted to the Congress 
consisting of a compilation from the replies to a series of 
(tue.''tionnaires sent to leading housing reformers in all the 
countries invited to send representatives to the Congress. 

Visits to study entirely new Housing and Town Planning 
Schemes will extend over five days. Schemes to be visited 
include Housing Schemes of the Bristol City Council, 
Rural Housing Schemes in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
or en route to Bristol, Housing Schemes of the Birmingham 


City Council, Rural Housing Schemes tn route to Birming- 
ham, Urban Housing Schemes in the Home Counties, 
Rural Housing Schemes in the Home Counties. Visits to 
study the best examples of pre-war Housing and Toiati 
P lanning have been arranged, among them Bourn ville 
Village, Hampstead Garden Suburb and Letchworth 
Garden City. 

The Prime Minister is Hon. President of the Congress ; 
Hon. Vice-Presidents include representatives of all parties 
in the State. 

The R.I.B.A. representatives are Professors Adshead and 
Patrick Abercrombie, and Mr. W. Curtis Green. 

The offices of the Congress are 41, Russell Square, W.C. ; 
and information as to membership -will be supplied there 
on application to Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary of the 
Congress. 

R.E. War Memorial Scholarships. 

Colonel F. E. G. Skey, Secretary of the R.E. War Bene- 
fits Committee, asks u^ to announce that applications for 
Educational Scholarships may now be made on behalf of 
eligible children, and he inffites members of the Institute 
who may know of deserving cases to put him in touch 
Mith them. Three classes of Scholarship are available, 
viz. : — 

A ” Scholarships of £40 per annum, for children of 
Officers and Dther Ranks of Royal Engineers, including 
Regulars, Special Reserve, Territorial Force, and New 
Army, who before the war were in a positi'/n to send their 
children to Public Schools, etc. Tenable between the ages 
of 10 and 18 years, the grants to be reviewed after four 
years. Ten scholarships at present available. 

" B " Scholarships of £1.3 per annum, for children of 
Warrant Officers, N.C.O.'s, and Men, to assist the children 
to go on to a Technical or Secondary School. Tenable 
between the ages of 13 and 16 years. Forty scholarships 
at present available. 

“ C '' Kitchener Scholarshi p<. At present limited to 
one of £40, and two of £15, under the same conditions as 
“ A '' and " B"' respectively. 

Applications to be considered in the first adjudication 
should be received by 1st June, 1920. Forms of applica- 
tion can be obtained from the Secretary, R.E. War Benefits 
Committee, R.E. Institute, Chatham. 

Further donations to the R.E. War Memorial will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary, R.E. War Memorial, 
The Cottage, Hillingdon, L'xbridge. 

» Royal Academy] SchoolsJ: New^Tests for* Admission. ® 

Certain changes have been made in the tests for admis- 
sion to the Royal Academy Schools, which will take effect 
after 10th June next. The tuition given in the .nchools 
is free, and valuable studentships and prizes are awarded 
to successful students. 

Application for admission to the schools of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture may be made at any time. 
Each applicant must fill in a form to be obtained from the 
Secretary. Royal Academy, Piccadilly, \\M, and must 
deliver it with the specimens of work required, addresstxl 
to the keeper at the schools entrance, Biirlington-gardens, 
W.l. These specimens are left — entirely as regards paint- 
ing and architecture, and largely as regards sculpture — to 
the applicant's* own choice, but they are (‘xjiected to show 
eonsiderable experience and a high standard of merit. If 
the work submitted has these qualities, the applicant will 
be admitted as a probationer for a period not exceeding 
three months. On passing successfully the ^leriod of pro- 
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bation, the applicant will become a student for a term of 
years, subject to satisfactory attendance and progress. 

British Institution Architectural Scholarships. 

The British Institution are offering among other 
Scholarships this year two in Architecture of the value 
of £50 each, tenable for two years and payable 
quarterly. The Scholarships are open to all Art 
students (under twenty-five years of age on 1st Novem- 
ber, 1920) who have obtained a Gold Medal, or a 
Scholarship or Money Prize of the minimum value of 
£5 in anv Art School in the United Kingdom. The 
Examination will take place in November. Candi- 
dates must submit for examination the following 
works : — 

(!) A measured drawing of a portion of an existing 
building, on a half imperial sheet of paper, together with 
the actual sketches and dimensions from which the 
drawing was made. (2) A free-hand drawing of a classic 
or Renaissance piece of ornamental relief sculpture, on a 
half imperial sheet of paper. (3) An ornamental bridge 
over the water of a laid-out garden or public place. The 
span is to be taken as about 50 feet net, and the construc- 
tion of bridges is to be studied. The height of passage-way 
beneath is to be about 10 feet above water-level at the 
highest point. The bridge is to be roofed in, and its 
approaches and its entrance facades from the garden, as 
well as the water facade, are to be designed. The materials 
can be stone, brick or concrete, any of these materials being 
used entirely or combined, or in conjunction with oak 
timber, and with tiles, lead, shingles, or other roofing. The 
water can be considered either as a pool or as an embanked 
river, the banks some IS inches above water-level. The 
perspective is to take special account of the composition of 
the bridge in connection with its imagined surroundings. 

The Civic Education League’s Summer Meeting. 

The Civic Education League will hold their Summer 
School of Civics (the fifth Summer Meeting of its kind in 
England and Wales) at High Wycombe, Bucks, during the 
fortnight from Saturday, 31st July, to Saturday, 11th 
August, 1920. The teaching and study of social subjects 
will be on the same lines as at pre\uous meetings, but will 
be further developed and extended so as to meet some of 
the special needs of to-da\'. Included in the programme 
wiU be short courses of lectures on Sociology, Social Philo- 
sophy, Social Psychology, the Principles and Practice of 
Sex- Education, Problems of the Industrial S;\stem, and 
Methods of Teaching Civics. Advanced tutorial courses 
will be arranged if a sufficient number of students offer 
themselves. It is hoped also to arrange a course for 
speakers on Citizenship. There will be an Exhibition of 
maps, diagrams and other materials of interest to social 
^tudcnts. All itite*‘tsted in Civics, in Social Education, in 
Social Recori'-truction, and in the particular Social Prob- 
leims treated, are welcome a^ students. Training College 
Lecturers, Teachers, Health Wmkers, and other Social 
Workers, will find the course of study specially helpful. 
Particulars of fees, accommodation, etc., may be obtained 
from iVIr. W. Mann, Secretary, Summer School of Ci\dcs, 
Leplay House, Belgrave Road, S.W.l. 

Form of Certificate for Payment to Builders. 

The Practice Committee have taken up the suggestion 
made by Mr. Francis Hooper at the Annual General !Mcet- 
ing, and have in hand the preparation of a Form of Certifi - 
cate for Payment to Builders, 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gravesend War Memorial Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call tke atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are unsatisfac- 
tory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 

A Warning to Architects. 

The following letter addressed to the Secretary from 
a member of the Institute, which is published here by 
request of the Competitions Committee, gives an 
instance of the kind of thing that architects have to 
put up with wffien they take part in Competitions 
which do not conform to the Regulations laid down by 
the R.LB.A. ; — 

Dear Sir, — Further to mine of the 26th inst. re the 
War Memorial Competition, a local Com- 
pany have now stepped in with a design of their own 
and an offer to erect a memorial to it, and this offer 
has been accepted. All the designs sent in to the 
Memorial Committee have therefore been thrown 
aside, and none of the competitors received any 
award, which serves them right for competing under 
such conditions. — Faithfully yours, 

Competition for an Ideal Public House, 

Messrs. Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Limited, are pro- 
moting a Competition for Plans for a Model Public 
House, where rest and refreshment may be obtained 
during the hours that alcoholic drinks may be served 
and also during prohibited hours. The promoters 
propose to build such houses in the provinces, and 
owing to the cost of building and present-day require- 
ments great simplicity of design and lightness of con- 
struction are aimed at. Competitors are to have as 
free a hand as possible in solving the problem, subject 
to certain characteristics which the promoters have 
in view and which are indicated in the conditions. 
Externally, the promoters desire to see a modern 
building, but one more on the lines of an eighteenth- 
century inn than of a nineteenth-century public 
house, Tne winner of the first premium will be 
engaged as architect at the scale of remuneration 
sanctioned by the R.LB.A. Designs must be sent 
addressed to Messrs. Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Limited 
c/o The Secretary, R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W., on, 
or before the last day of June. The pro} osal and con- 
ditions of the competition were approved by the 
President, who appointed the Assessor, Mr. W. Curtis 
Green. Copies of the conditionsmay be obtained from 
Messrs. Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Limited, Burton-on- 
Tren^ 
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MINUTES. XIV. 

At the Special General Meeting summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65, and held Monday, 10th May, 
1920, at 8 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave, Vice- 
President, announced the object of the meeting — viz., to 
consider the proposal of the Council to raise the entrance 
fees and subscriptions of Members and the contributions of 
Licentiates, and as a reason for the change called attention 
to the serious deticit in the Council's estimates for the 
current year [see Annual Report, p. 290]. 

The resolution as printed on the notice-paper having 
been moved from the Chair was seconded by Mr. H. B. 
Searles-Wood 'F.], Chairman of the Tinance and House 
Committee, who stated that it had only been by cheese- 
paring methods of economy, practised at the sacnlice of 
necessaries, that it had been possible in recent years to 
keep the expenditure ^vith^n the limits of the income of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S A. [F.], in supporting the resolu- 
tion, compared the sums-total of the stalf salaries as 
-hown in the pre-war and post-war accounts of the Insti- 
tute, and, contending that the increases granted were 
inadequate to meet the advance in the cost of living, 
urged the adoption by the Institute of the system of war 
bonuses and percentase increases which had been initiated 
by the Treasury and which was now in general adoption 
by municipal and other public bodies throughout the 
country. 

The resolution having been put from the Chair, it was 
thereupon 

Resolved, by an almost unanimous vote, that in 
order to provide funds to meet the increase in 
expenditure due to the general advance in prices an 
addition of one guinea be made to all entrance fees 
and hiibscnptions of Members and contributions of 
Licentiates : and that the necessary steps be taken 
to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
revision of By-law 17 as is required to give eliect to 
this resolution. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting terminated 
at S.4.3 p.m. 


At the Fourteenth Ceneral Meeting (Grdinaryj of the 
.Session 1919-20, held Monday, 17th May, 1920, at S p.m., 
Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair, the Minutes 
of the General Meeting held 3rd May, having been pub- 
lished, were taken as read and signed as correct 

The decease was announced of Fdmund Kirby, Past 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Association, 
elected Associate 1867, Fellow 1888, and placed on the list 
of Retired Felloiis m 1917, and, on the motion of the Hon. 
Secretary, it \va.s Resolved that the regrets of the Institute 
for his loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message 
of sympathy" and condolence be conveyed to his son, Mr, 
Bertram Kirby [F.]. 

The nomination for election was announced of 1 Hon. 
Fellow, 2 Hon, Associates, 19 Fellows, and 46 Associates 
"see the complete list, with names of proposers, on 
pp. 364 et sqq.\, 

A Paper by Mr. Ben J, Liibschez, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, on Tue Two Gkeat Railway 
Stations of New York, was read by the Hon. Secretary, 
.Mr. Arthur Keen, and illustrated by lantern slides, and on 
the motion of Professor Adshead, Vice- President, seconded 
by Mr. W. R. Bavidge [A.], Housing Commissioner for 
London, a Vote of Thanks w^as passed to Mr. Lubschez by 
acclamation. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Keen for reaflin^^ 
the Paper, and was briefly acknowledged. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
9.35 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Candidates for Election at the Business Meeting- 
on 7th June. 

As Hon. Fellow. 

Hardy: Tiduman, G.^M. [R.l. B. A. F^^ai/ Mf dalPA IS& 2 ], 
Max Gate. BorLhester. Prt)po.^ed by the C<'Iiiki1. 

As Hon. Associates (2). 

Bitchfield : Rev. Peter Hampson, M.A., F .8.A., The 
Rectory, Baikham, Wokingham, Berks. Proposed by 
Meivyn Macartney, E. Guy Bawber and the Council. 
Piper : Edw ard William Harvey, Gyppeswyk, 12 Elms 
Road, Ciapham Common, S.W.4. Proposed by Wm. 
Woodward, Beresfurd Pite and W. T. Oldneve. 

As Fellows (19). 

Auetter : Thomas Charles [A., 1907], .Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Admiralty, S.W., and 48 S. Marv 
Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W.14. Proposed by 
H. B. Seaiies-Woud, Francis Hooper and iSir Banister 
Fletcher. 

Anderson : Captain Herbert Cooper, R.E. [A., 1909], 
Garrison Engineer, Aden Brigade, Aden, Arabia, and 
Fairholm, Woodford Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. Pro- 
posed by John Cubbon, Beresford Pite and Herbert H. 
Brown. 

Celle Y' : Xorman [A., 1904], 13 John William Street, 
Huddersneld, and The Croft, Birkby, Huddersfield. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Curtis : Spencer Carey- [A., 1904], Le Mont Saint, 
Guernsey. Proposed by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, 
Claude Perrier and the Council. 

Elms : Edward Furness Marson A., 1902], 25 Sack- 
vilJe Street. W.l. Proposed by iVhlfred J. Hardcastle, 
E. Vincent Harris and W. H. MModrolfe. 

Gordon : Henry Percy [A., 1904], Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, E.C., and Ingle wuod, Rickmans- 
w'orth, Herts. Proposed by Maurice B. Adams, 
Aithur Ashbridge and Ernest Flint. 

Hall : Alnltl Wilson, M.C. [A., 1910], 17 Southampton 
Street, Bioorasbur}-, W.C., and The Bi ambles," 
Chorley Wood, Herts. Proposed by Keith B, Young. 

G. H. Fellowes Prynne and William A. Pite. 

Hett : Leoxard Keir [A., 1911], 13 and 14 Great Castle 
Street, IV. 1, and Hapstead. Ardingly, Sussex. Pro- 
posed by F. W. Troup, H. P. G. Maule and IV. Curtis 
Green. 

Mobeely : Arthur Hayiilton, M.A. Cantab. TA., 1010] 

9 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, I\'.C’., and 48 Hampstead 
Way, N. W 4. Proposed by E. J. May, H. P. G. Maule 
and Arthur C. Martin. 

Richley : Norman [A., 1919], Shire Hall. Burham and 
44 Old Klvet, Durham. Proposed by IV. Kiishworth, 
E. Willey and W. T. Jones. 

Shepherd : Herbert [A., 1898], 117 Queen's Road. Bavs- 
wmter, W.2, and ” The Croft,'’ Grove Park Gardens, 
Chiswick, IV. 4. Proposed by the Council. 

Smith : Fran( is Bvnby [A., 1902], Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.l, and 136 Rosendale Road. Dul- 
wich, S.E.21. Proposed ])y Edwin T. Hall, Maurice 
B. Adams and Win. Woodw-ard, 

Troup : Francis Gordon [A., 1910], 9 New' Square, Lin- 
coln's Inn, W.C., and' 48 High Street, Hoddesdon. 
Proposed by Arthur C. Martin, E. J. May and W. A. 
Forsyth. 

Wood : Erne'.t Mar-^hall M., 1909], c o Messrs. little, 
Adams N: Wood, Hong-Kong, and Siaineen, (Iinton. 
Proposed by E, Guy Bawber,' A. Colbourne Little and 

H. W. Bird. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying examination ; — 

Armstrong : Charles Montegue Cecil, 5 High Street, 
Warwick, and Plestowes, Barford, Warwick. Pro- 
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loosed by Geoffry Lucas, C. E. Bateman and W. A. 
Forsyth. 

Evill : Norman, 67 George Street, Portman Square. W.l, 
and 24: Church Row, Hampstead, NAV. Proposed by 
Sir Reginald Blomtield, R,A., Edmund Wimperis and 
Alfred B. Yeates. 

Farrow : John Wilford HtLSERT, Oxford Chambers, 
East London, South Africa. Proposed by H. J. C. 
Cordeaux, Sir Edwin Lutyens, R A., and Sir Banister 
Fletcher. 

Lloyd : Thomas Alwyn, 32 Park Place. Cardifi. 3 Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, W.C,, and ” Hafod-Lwyd,'" Rhiw- 
bina, Oardiif. Proposed by Raymond Unwin, S. D. 
Ad>head and Courtenay M. Crick mcr. 

WAKEFIELD : Benjamin Frederick GEoiiGE, 11 Orchard 
Street, and Howard Road, WYstbiiry Park, Bristol. 
Proposed by C. F. \V. Denintr, S. .S. Reay and George 
H. Oatley. 

As Associates (140). 

X B.— The Special War Exemption candidates had m all ca-se- ifaalilied 

i\u legi-st ration as Student-? aftei 1909 and betore the completion oi then 

War Service, but were not actually iegt>tered till the dates im.iitinnt-d 

a^ain-^t their names (-ee Regulation. Jorr.XAL, 9th Xovember, 1919) 

Ackkoyd : Samuel AVilliam ^ S ., l912.^SpcctfiI War 
Exernptiofi], 22 Gladstone Street, Anlaby Road, Hull. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Addey : Frederick Arnold, P.A.S.I. [S'., 1913— Spec/aZ 
War Exemption^ 4S Penywern Road, Earl's Court, 
S.AV. Proposed by ACilliam Dunn, AV. Curtis Green 
and Robert Atkinson. 

Allison: AA^illtam, P.A.S.I. \S., 1911 — Special lEe// 
Ext ntption'], 1 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, AA^.C 
Proposed by J. Ernest Franck, Arthur H. Newman 
and G. Reginald Farrow. 

Allu:m ; Stanley Charles ^Special TCur ExaminatiotL], 24 
Chichester Road, AA'cstbourne Square, Paddington. 
Proposed by AA". E, Riley, G. Topham Forrest and 
John Hudson. 

A^henuen : Harold Campbell, ALC.. F.S.T. "S., 1912 
— Special War Exentptioti\ AYntnor House, Canter- 
bury. Proposed by A. 0. Collard, Percival Al. Eraser 
and Alan E. Alunby. 

Ashman : Herbert AVilliam "5., 1913 — Spetial War 
Exe}npiion^^ Bryher, 52 Kingston Road, Teddingtou. 
Proposed by the Council. 

A'^lin : Charles Herbert [S., 1913 — S^jccial War Exemp- 
Zioh]’ Lennox Road, Hillsboro', Sheffield. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

Battiscombe : Humphrey [S'., 191S — Si>tLial War A.r- 
eatpiio}t\ Beverley, Orpington, Kent. Proposed bx' 
H. P- G. Alaule, F. AVinton Newman and Henry AC 
Ashley. 

Binnie : AVTlli vm Bryce [S'., 1913 — Special War Exemp- 
tion]^^ Spnngwells Avenue, Airdrie, N.B. Proposed by 
Leonard Alartin, E. Ahncent Harris and Sir John 
Burnet. 

Blackburn : Norman Arthur [5., 1914 — Special ICc/* 
Exemption]^ AVayiiville, AAYstboro', Dewsbury. Pro- 
posed by AVilliam H. Thorp, J. AAb’CLdiitt Connon and 
H. S. Chorley. 

Blackford : Joseph [iS'., 1913 — Special War ExempHoit], 
Hartlebury, Kidderminster, Whores. Proposed bv 
S. D. Ad.shead. C. Lovett Gill and A. E. Richardson. 

Blackwell; Charles Christie [S',, 1910— S'pi ciaZ War 
Exe nipt ion], 20 AA'entMorth Road, Leicester. Pro- 
jio.scd by Arthur H, Hind, William AI. Cowdell and 
Charles Kempson. 

Blampied : Roy Charles [Special War Examination], The 
Croft, Samaris, Jersey*. Proposed by Robert Atkin- 
son, G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., and E. Stanley Hall. 

Boyd: John Shaw [»S , 1920 — SjHcial TlYr Exemption], 
Ashburn, Strone, Argyllshire. Proposed by J. Gaff 
Gillespie, John Keppie and James Salmon. 


Braddell ; Thomas Arthur Darly [Spuial Wat Ex- 
amination], 13 Old Quebec Street, Alarble Arch, AAM 
Proposed by Sir Ernest George, R.A., Oswald P. 
Alilne and Alfred B. Yeates. 

Brodie : Robert [ S ., 1919 — Special IVar Exemption], 66 
Castle Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. Proposed by John 
AA'atson, John Keppie and David Salmond. 

Brooks : Christopher John [S'., 1919 — Special War Ex- 
f mptioo], 4 NeM'ton Alansions, Queen's Club Gardens. 
WM4. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Alauiice E. 
AAYbb and E. Stanley Hall. 

Broomhall : Thomas Hargreaves [S., 1910 — Sp^etal 
War Exe mption], 9 Park A'iew, AValton, AA^akerield, 
Yorks. Proposed by John Stuart, J. AVreghitt Connon 
and H. S. Chorley. 

Bryce : Andre\v Douglas [Special War Examination], 
6S Kirkstall Road, Streatham Hill, S.AV.2. Proposed 
by E. Al. Simpson, A. E. Richardson and Arthur 
Stratton, 

Buchanan: Allan Pollock AIcKenzie ^S., 1919 — 
Spitial Wfit Ext tn piton], 274 Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
Proposed by John AA'atson, John Keppie and AA"m. B. 
AThitie. 

Burchett: Howard AAYlliam [Special War Examina- 
tion]. Sunniimdale, Keston, Kent. Proposed by H. G. 
Crothall, H. Eavarger and Harry Redfern. 

Butcher: Henry Frederick [Special War Exnmina 
tion], c/o High Commissioner for New Zealand, Strand, 
AA\C. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Halj 
and G- Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 

Caldwell : Oliver Reginald [S’.. 1012 — Special TIY/* 
Exemption]. Elmsdale, Alexandra Road, Penzance- 
Proposed by Henry Wffiite and the Council. 

Ching ; AATlmot Thorne [S'., 1911 — Special War Exe mp- 
tiou], 4 Alitre Court, Temple, E.C.4. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson. E. Stanley Hail and G. Gilbert Scott 
A.R.A. 

Claydon : Lieeurd [Spt.ciaJ War Examination], S9 Stern- 
dale Road. WYst Kensington, AV.14. Proposed by 
G. A. Lansdowii, Robeit Atkinson and E. Stanley Hall. 

Clayton: Charles Lawreni e [S’., 1912 — Sptcial War 
Ext m ption], 10 Prince Albert Street, Brighton. Pro- 
posed by Philip AI, Johnston, John George Oibbins and 
Barry Parker. 

Collin: Bertie Phillifps [S'., 1910 — Special War Ex- 
en^ption]. Himmmrhani ATcarane. Leamington Spa. 
Proposed by AV. H, Harrison, H. P, G, Alaule and E. 
Turner Powell. 

Ct^RNiSH : Charles Edwin 1913 — Sp^xinl War Ex- 

emption], Yeo A^ale Cottage, Pilton, Barnstaple. Pro- 
posed by E. H. Harbottle, James Jerman and J. 
Archibald Lucas. 

COTTINGHAM : Gaknet REGINALD [S., 1914 — SjjeciaJ War 
Exemption], 37 AYrnham Road, Plumstead, S.E.IS. 
Proposed by P. H. Adams, Andrew N. Prentice and 
Osborn C. HilU. 

CouLSON : Richard Carte :S}>cciaI IlYr Examination], 7 
Elm Paik Road. Chel sea, S.A\ .3. Proposed by Sir 
Reginald Blomtield, R.A,, Arthur AA\ Cooksey and 
Basil Oliver. 

Coupland : AAYlliam A^ernon [Special War Examination], 
82 A'ictoria Street. S.AV.l’. Proposed by Fredeiick 
Chatterton, AV. H. Harrison and A. C. A, Norman. 

Craske : Clifford AVigg [S., 1911— S’pcrmZ War Exemp- 
tion], 140 Hunter's Road, Handsworth. Birmingham. 
Proposed by Herbert T. Buckland, AA'illiam Haywood 
and the Council. 

Ckossley ; George [S., lOlZ—S pecial War Exemption], 
Springfield, Baildon, near Shipley, Yorks. Proposed 
by AA’’. AA^iliiamson, AV. J. Alorley and Eric Alorley. 

Cruickshank : Herbert AVilliam [Special War Examina- 
tion], 25 Examiners' Buildings, Strutt Street, Alan- 
chester. Proposed by A. Alarshall Mackenzie, D. 
Barclay Niven and Herbert AA'iggles worth. 
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Cullen : Alexander r*S., 1919 — Special War Exemption'll 
14 Hamilton Park Terrace, Glasgow, W. Proposed by 
James Lochhead, John Keppie and John Watson. 

Curtis : Herbert Lewis [Special War Examination\ 2 
Anson Road, Tufnell Park, X.T. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 

Dailey : Arthur Benjamin [S., 1910 — Special War Ex- 
emptionl, 97 Elspeth Road, S.W.ll. Proposed by 
Beresford Pite, A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett Gill. 

Dodd : Ronald Fielding [S. 1912 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], The Cottage,’’ Castletown, Isle of Man. Pro- 
posed by C. H. Reilly, E. Guy Dawber and S. D. 
Adshead. 

Downer: George Edwin [Special War Examination], 
King Street, Feilding, Yew Zealand. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and G. Gilbert 
Scott, A.R.A. 

Duncan: Ronald Aver 7S., 1914 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 31a Givendor Road, West Kensington, W.14. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, G. Gilbert Scott, 
A.R.A., and Maurice E. Webb. 

Durnford : William John [S., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 42 Rostrevor Road, S.W.b. Proposed by 
H. P. G. Maule, O. P. Milne and G. Topham Forrest. 

Eaton : George Mobley, P.A.S.I. [S'., 1910 — Special War 
Exemption], 219 Burton Road, Derby. Proposed by 
Albert K. Bromley, H. G. Watkins and T. H. Thorpe. 

Edwards : Kenneth Drew [S., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Thornton, Thurlow Park, Torquay. Pro- 
posed by Percy Morris, James Crocker and James 
Jerman. 

Emes : James Albert [S., 1915— 6' pec ia/ War Exe mption], 
14 Nightingale Square, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
Proposed by Wm. Woodward, George Hornblower and 
John P. Briggs. 

Evans : Henry Goronwy [S., 1914 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Blaencenen, Gwynfe, Llangadock. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

Filde-.: Geoffrey Philip “-S.. 1914 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 19 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.l. Proposed by Sir 
Aston Webb, P.R.A., Sir Reginald Biomheld, R.A., 
and Ernest Newton, R.A. 

Fisher : Henry Nettleton, M.C. [5., 1914 — Special War 
Exemption], 84 Hungerford Road, Camden Road, N.7. 
Proposed by F. M. Simpson, S. D. Adshead and 
Geoffry Lucas. 

Furneb : Arthur Stanley [Special War Exaynination], 
12 Normandy Avenue, High Barnet- Proposed by 
Paul Waterhouse, Sir Frank W. Wills and Robert 
Atkinson. 

Garrett: Stanley G. [Special War Examination], Zo Bed- 
ford Square, W.C. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
E. Stanley Hall and G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 

Glen : Alexander Graham [S’., 1920 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 2 Edmistoii Drive, Ibrox, Glasgow. Pro- 
posed by David B. Hutton, John Keppie and Thomas 
L. Taylor. 

Goodsall : Robert Harold r^'., 1912- — Special War Ex- 
emption], 10 Oxford Street, Whitstable, Kent. Pro- 
posed by Oswald C. Wylson, J. Hatchard- Smith and 
E. C. P. Monson. 

Goodwin : Harry Thomas [S., 1912 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 39 (iranville Paik, Biackheath, S.E. Pro- 
posed by W. E. Riley and the Council. 

Gordon : Joseph Davison [S'., 1014 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Conway Square, Newtownards, Co. Down. 
Proposed by N. Fitzsimons, F, H. Tulloch and R, M. 
Young 

Gordon: Percy James [S., 1014 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 7 Moore Street, Sydney, Australia. Proposed 
by Robert Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher and E. Stan- 
ley Hall. 

Gostling : Wilfrid Bernard, M C. [S,, 1914 — Special 
War Exemption], 51 Park Avenue "South, N.8. Fro- 


posed by W. E. Riley, Leonard Stokes and Major 
Harry Barnes, M.P. 

Grabham : Stanley, P.A.S.I. [Special War Examination], 
109 Oxford Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. Pro- 
posed by Lt.-Col. Joseph Spain, Thomas R. Milburn 
and G. T. Brown. 

Grant : John Peter Dippie [S,, 1913 — Special War Ex- 
emption], Bute Estate Office, Castle Street, Cardiff. 
Proposed by John Watson, Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.A., and John Wilson. 

Haigh ; Norman Charles ^Special War Examination], 8 
Wilson Street, Wellington, N.Z. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., and Maurice E. 
Webb. 

Hale: Percy Edward [*S’., 1912 — Special War Exemp- 
tioyi], 117 Forest Road, Dalston, N.E. Proposed by 
M. E. Collins, W. Campbell Jones and E. Jeaffreson 
Jackson. 

Hamilton : Ian Bogle Monteith, B.A. Oxon. [S’. 1913 — 
Special War Exemption], 16 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. Proposed by F. M. Simpson, John 
Coleridge and the Council. 

Hamilton: Thomas Cressey [-S., 1913 — Special War Ex 
€ ntpiion], 41 Balmoral Terrace, Gosforth, Northumber- 
land. Proposed by Arthur P. Plummer, Charles S, 
EiTiiiiiton and R. Burns Dick. 

Harris: Wilfred Henry, P.A.S.I. [S'., 1914 — Special 
War Exemption], 76a Bedford Road, Clapham, S.W. 
Proposed by W. Herbert Hobday and the Council. 

Henshall ; Louis Sydney, D.S.O. [S., 1910 — Special War 
Exeniption], Stockton Heath, Warrington. Proposed 
by C. H. Reilly, S. D. Adshead and the Council. 

Herford : Theodore Welle y [S'., 1919 — Special War Ex- 
emption], 27 Heaton Road, Withington, near Man 
Chester. Proposed by John Slater, Percy S. Worth 
ington and Paul Ogden. 

Hodges : John Stewart [S., 1920 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], 31 Kingswood Avenue, Brondesbury. Pro- 
posed by Robert Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher and 

G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 

Holland ; Harry [aS., 1919 — Special IFur Exemption], 
The Orchard House, Richmond Hill, S.W. Proposed 
by Sir Reginald Blomtield, R. A., Ernest Newton, R.A., 
and Sir Aston AVebb, P.R.A. 

Holruyd : Frank [S., 1912 — Special War Exeniption], 8 
AA^arwick Place, Leeds. Proposed by W. Carby Hall, 

H. S. Chorley and J. Wreghitt Connon. 

Honeyman : Herbert Lewis [S , 1910 — Special W^ar Ex- 
emption], 1 Graingerville St)uth, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Proposed by Sir John Burnet, W. H. Wood 
and John Keppie. 

Hossack : James Davidson [S'., 1913 — Sptcial W'ar Ex- 
emption], 27 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton. Proposed 
by Arthur J. Davis, E. Guv Dawber and Herbert 
Read- 

Hucston : James [S'., 1918 — Special W ar Exemption], 
Glenlocian, Kilbirnie, Ayrshire. Proposed by T. L. 
Watson, Alexander N. Paterson and John AA^atson. 

Howell: John Allnutt [S'., 1911 — Special W ar Exemp- 
tion], '' The Laurels," Cumnor, near Oxford. Pro- 
posed by Henry M. Fletcher, Herbert A\’iggles worth 
and the Council. 

Hudson ; Thijmas \S., 1912 — Social W ar Exe mptlon^, 2 
Cassiobury Park Avenue, AVatford, Herts. Proposed 
by John B. Class, Arthur J. Hope and the Council. 

Inman : Gordon Henry Nisbet [S'., 1912 — Special W'ar 
Exemption], 7 Bedford Row, AA'.C. 1. Proposed bv 
AA . Campbell Jones, AAC H. AVoodroffe and A. Biom- 
field Jackson. 

Jackson: Burrough de Carle [S., 1911 — Special W'ar 
Exemption], Chclston, Overbury Avenue, Beckenham. 
Proposed by Francis Hooper, H. P. G. Maule and Det- 
mar Blow. 

Johnson : Henry Andrew [;S,, 1915 — •Special W ar Ex- 
emption], The ATcarage, Great Harwood, Blackburn. 
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Proj)o?cd by Juhn H. Woodhoiise, Isaac Taylor and 
Edgar Wood. 

Johnson : Kfginald Sidney, ^[.C. "S’.. 1913 — Sp^cxil War 
Ex\ in phoii]^ 14 Staiiord Road, Croydon. Propostd 
by Heni'y Tanner and the Council. 

Jones; Sydney Stevenson 1920 — Spc(-tnl War Ex- 

i- i/ipltOiEp b Mosaiey Hill Drive, Seftun Park. Liverpool 
Proposed by Arnold Thornely, T. E. Eceles and 
Frank Riiggs. 

Jones : WiLEiAii Oe<'Rge Edmund [Sp:c>fil War Exa nuno- 
d4 Lexliain Cardens, \\’.s. Proposed by 
Bercsfoid Pite, ^V^lllam A. Pite :ind Alfreil Cox. 

Kay: Mitchell Criohtun, M.C. S.. 1912 — War 
Extjn ptio»]^ 02 Westgate, Wakeiieid. Proposed by 
J. Donald Mills, W. Fleming M'llkie and P. H. Ihuins*. 

Last: Frederick Bertram S., 1911 — Special War Ex- 
f mpiioti^^ Buiton HouaC. Sutton. Surrey. Pr(.'|)osed 
by H. P. (b Maiile, Robert Atkin&on and Henry M. 
Fletcher, 

Leog : Theodore Ellis "S , 1911 — Sp.Lial W<n Lxcmp- 
tfoal, 1 intern. Moinington Road, Woodtord Creen, 
Essex. Proposed by H. Austen Rail. C. H. B. Quen- 
nell and F. IVint(Hi Netvman. 

Lochiiead : Alfred ('tF<")RGE "S.. 1919 - — Wor Ex- 
e/npiio.^'\, b Northbank Ten ace, (llasLiow, N.W. 
Proposed John Keppie, Sir Juhn Burnet and Sir 
Robert I.oruner. A.R.A, 

Lofthouse : M'allace (-George TV., 1910 — SptdaJ War 
Exeat pt'On\ 1 Cartland Road. King's Heath. Birming- 
ham. Proposed by Alfred J. Dunn, J. Coulson Nicul 
and G. Sahvay Nieol. 

Ia'ive : Robert Maclarln TS., 191 l—Sptoou/ War Exc/hp- 
Treviscoe, Launceston. Cornwall. Proposed by 
Cleorge H. \Viddows and the Council, 

Lutyens : Eadked John Tennant TV , 1919 — Special lITir 
Ext II' ption], 4S Burton Court, S.W.3. P^opo^ed by 
Robert Atkinsciii, Sir Edwin I.,. Lutyens, R.A., and 
O. P. ]\Iilue. 

McKay: .John Ros^ '’.V., 1912 — Special TPur Exi //?pT'oe], 
10 Parkside Terrace. Edinburgh, Pri)posed by Sir 
Robert D'>iiiner, A.R,A., John Wilson and E. W. 
Dea^. 

M\fKEV: '^vMUEL ArnrsTRONG Hurst “N.. 1912 — SptCial 
IPer E n A*'/], 12 ('ros*-ield Street, Wai riington. 
Propo'-cd by Segar Owen, Sir Barister Fletcher and 
Istae Tavlor. 

M\dto(K: RicTiARD Henry ^S',. 1911 — Sptaal W"r 

E re ti' jJ'oa], Tiemachtc, Kgmont Jb'ad. Sutton. Suriey. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Mauiico E. ebb and 
E, Stanlev Hall. 

Mason : H \Roij> Clayforth S’., W)\ i—S Ciol Wai Ex- 
tirpfitt,\ KeLiek Road, Amblerride. Pio])05:cd by 
R. Stephen Ay hug, S. D. Ad^hea<l and C. H. B. 
Queiiuell. 

Miller: Blrnvri> Alexam>kr TV., 1914 — Il'ur 
E t> at pi Pieiitoii Vieaiage. Birkenhead. Pro- 

posed l)y Edmund Kirby, Charle'^ E Deae >n and 
E Bertram Kirby. 

Miir.i R : Ei;i( Stuvrt Cwpeell [SjiCtal TPur Examnrtf- 
1 Ru'i'^tdl Street. jMinedin New Zealand. Pro- 
]) .se<l liy Robert Atl ni'^on, E. Stanley Hall and (T 
Gilb<‘rr Sentt, A. IT. A. 

C)oRK :9oi'N ]>. 'o., 191,3-- S/f r lal Win Kxe rn ptto}i\ Bays- 
-water, .Maekenrie Street, bmdrield, Sydney. N.S. \V, 
Proposed by Rohiwt Atkinson, G. Gilbert Scott. 
A IL.V . and Hem y M. KieTcher. 

Mor. 'n Aiirld Plri y Sptctal Wat E.x a ai > 'aahex'], 
Auekl<ind, X<'w Zealand. ITopo'^ed by Robeit Atkin- 
son, < . (dlbert Seott. A. ITA., and Maurice E, AVebb. 

Morrkv • Per( M.P.IT .s.. ’ 910 — w,,, y; , p- 
Einhulu', < lewe i{oa b Nantwieh. t iRwlnre. 
lh‘o|.ov^‘d hy EiaiKR -b n l^a;u T.iclor and Fiank 
B. lluukerley. 

Mol \TFoRD • Edward A\' vllis N.. l!l] \ --Sp,_rial War Ex- 


c //i 4 Carlton Chambers, Lower Regent Street, 
S. W. PVoposed by AAAlter Cave, H. D. Searles- Wocal 
and W. Henry AVhite. 

Nicholson: Th-cucs ~sp'(ial 113://' Exn r. ■ t ff.o.r . Pow 
Street, AVrakingtnn. Propo^eii by Sir Ba-ii^tei Flet- 
cher. H. Percy Monckton and Aiidre\c N. Preiitiie. 


Odom : John Henry 1911 — Sp < -ai War E-tr ,.>pt o/T,, 

o Kenbourne Grove, .Sharrow*, >hc:ncld. Prc.pt^sed by 
Edward M. Gibb.s, Charles B. Elooktun and Adam F. 
Watson 

O'Doni.utHue : Rupert John (o)RD(*n ^ Sa.nal War 
Exa.'iinatiuiEp AVesterton, Lynwood Avenue. Ep'^om. 
Proposed bv Chaile-'> E. AArndell. O. P. Jdihie an 1 
Fred A\'. Aiarks. 

Page : Th(.)Mi5 Alex^^nder TV., 1911 — Sp.tiaJ Wat Ex- 
tinpt'o /], 3 South A'^iew leirace. South ShieliL. Pru- 
pci-ed by J. T. Cackett. AAT 2vlilbuin and Arthur B. 
Plummer. 

Pidnley : AS'rLrRiD Gc»uld "V., 191 1 — War Ext/cp- 
ttoii]^ Samirock, Pinhoe, Devon. Pri>})-)-ed by 
AA"alter Cave, James Crocker and Jarne', Jerman. 


Price : AA^illiam Harold Ts., 1911 — Sp-tid 'War Extinp- 
t O'E. 15 Orehaid Street. Bristol. Pii>}»o>ed by Sir 
Fiank AAT AA'ills, C. F'. AF. Dening and George H. 
Gat ley. 

Prynne : Shlrard John How*\rd TV.. 1 91 2— Sy>ce5// ]Vni 
Ex' itipfioEp 40 Gunterstone Road, AA est KenHiigton 
A\T 14. Pro]io3ed by H. P. G. Alaule, C^eo. H. F>ilowes 
Prynne and Beresford Pite. 

Read : Kenmuir Harry ^Special War ExamiitaitO"^, 35 
Claremont Road, Bi^hopston, Bristol. Proposf'ul by 
P. Alorley Horder, Gilbert FTaser and Arnold Thornely. 

Reed: AA^illtam James ^Special Wa, Exm 27 
St. Mark's Crescent, Regent's Park, X.AV. 1. Pro- 
posed by the Council, 

RicHarlsox : Herbert CLiFFcmD TV.. ltU3- — ^jircial War 
Ej\ tn piion], St. Austell. Ashton-ou-A:erscy. Cheshire. 
PiA'posed by J. Coulsun Niool, ^alway Nmol ami 
(A'o. H. AA'iiloughby. 

Riley: Richard Holulx. P.A.SJ. 1913 — ^ptunl 

V\ at LrKinpituu]. 913 Bolton iloati, Ewood, Blatk- 
buni. Proposed b\ LTaiik <T Biiggs, Arnold Thoiimly 
and Al'alter Stirrup. 

Rober'i^ : ^Arthej: Beaver Llj:w eLL^ ,\ Ts . 1919 — S/.,od 
War Ext tn }>t>e),E, .3 Treguim r Road. S.AATlD. pi,>. 
po>ed by Thomas E. Colieiitt. Alei\vu E. Alaeaiiiuy 
and PohtU't At kill son. 

Robinsox : FoJH GiU'>rE ~Sp-,tal ll'o/ Kxti n, maint-E, 45 
Mornington Street, Keighley. T'oik^. Proposed bv 
William H. Thoip. AA'. Car]>v Hall and >ydney 1). 
Kitson. 

RnrrLEV: Leoxard James "N., 1913— Xy-tCeJ 113//' Ex- 
t m pt‘ 0 it~\, 10 Irene Road. Paisou's (Treen. S.W.E'. 
Proposed by E. AV. Roberts, \V. Lister New combe and 
Robert Atkinson. 

St. Leger : Charles Douglas, ALC. N., 1915 — Sptcal 
II ///• }',Xt.it}jiio^i\. 5 Laiisdow ne C’reseeiit, A\*.li. Pro- 
posed by Herbeit Baker, RoIkut Atkina ii ami (T 
Gilbeit Seott, A.R.A. 

S( ott : Tno^Ms Edwikd SpitnJ War Exa n aj 

92 Aleeting House l.ane. S.E. 15. Proposed by the 
Couneil. 

Shaw: RoiiEUT Philip 3V., 1915 — Sp.ml II E u a- p- 
29 North Biidge StietM, Baihg ite, Linlithgow- 
slnre. Proposed by John AA atson. John AViKou and 
Jamc^ (3 AA'vnnes. 

Shearer : Thora-. Smith TV.. 1914 — special 113,0 Ext //-yi- 
f aiE. 75 inmerstou Street, (TieKea. S AA". Pro])o«>ed 
hy Sir Aston \\'ei)b, P. K.A., Alaurice E. AA'ebh ami J. 
Ernest Franck. 

Shekwix : CE( iL Thoma"« "N . 1910 — S p, , tal War Ex> in p- 
iian\, A\'est H^use. Drury Lane, \\ aketiehl. Prt>])osod 
by John Stuart and the (’ouncil. 

Swviiow: Josj-Bii Cedrd N., 1912 — SpecoiJ II u/ AT- 
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in piion'], "Westridae, Sandbanks, Dorset. Piop<*sed 
by Bairy Parker, J. H. Brewer ton and Sydney 
Tug well. 

Sykes : Alex\kder PvICHard "S., 1920 — Sp< cinl War Ex- 
t/iiptio.i]. Low AVood. Lyndliurst, Hants. Prn])r(?ed 
bv S. i). Adshead, Stanley C. Pamscy and C. Lovett 
(nil. 

T \SKEn t Edward Cloegh "Special TT’ur Exanii) attnh\ 4*5 
Kamshill Road, Scarborough. Proposed by A\'iiliain 
H. Thorp, ^V. Car by Hall and Sydney i). Kit son. 

Tebbett : Henry Jems<>n [S., 1913 — Spt<>rd }Vnr Ex- 
tnip^'O/'], 35 Fordlior>k Avenue, Ealing, AV.5. Pro- 
pos^"d by Arthur J. JDavis, Robert Atkinson and Clyde 
Yuunu, 

Tempest : Erlderick AVilliam ^dp^:cinl }Var Examira- 
45 W'jcidlioiise Road. 51 insHeld. Xotts. Pru- 
pc'^ed by Sir Bam:^ter Eletcher, Albeit XeRou 
ilrumley and H Garnliam Watkiiis. 

Tuirtle : Tuw Owen [Sp._t>n! War Examination], 35 
Slicepcote Road. Harrow. Proposed by A. E. Richard- 
son, Edu. T. Boardinan and Alfied Cox. 

TnoMPsc»N : *A£ORGfc: RicHcRiE ALC'. 'S'., 1915— Speubd War 
Exr m ption], 01 Hunter Stieet, Sydney, X.S.W. Pro- 
jMtsed by Edmund AA'impeiis, AA". B. Simpson and 
Chailes J. Blomneld. 

Tootrtll : John Cedric Penman rS., 1910 — Special Wrir 
Excni ption], 2 Park Avenue, Sheffield. Propos'ed by 
AV. J. Hale, J. Alfred Gotch and Edward 51. Gibbs. 

Tranmer : Frank ^S'., 1912-— Sperm? War Exemption], 
V/estminster Chambers, Harrogate. Proposed by 
T. Edw. Alarshall, H. S. Chorley and Sydney I). 
Kitson. 

A'epnon : Frederick Aestin [Special War Exammotion], 
5 Duncan Terrace, Islington, X.l. Proposed by 
Horace Field, AAC Alexander Harvey and Alichael 
Bunney. 

AA'ardill : Reginaed A\^illiam rS,, 1913 — Special War 
Exe m ption], 73 Oreenvale Road, Elthain, S.E.9. Pro- 
posed by AA'ykeham Chancellor, J. S. Alder and Alfred 
Cox. 

AA'aterhoese : ATichael Theodc^re. AI.C. iSprrial War 
Exarn' nation]. Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn. A\hC. 
Proposed by Paul AVaterhouse, John AV. Simpson anti 
Thos. E. Coilcutt. 

AVatt : John Desboroegh pS‘., 1912 — Special War Exeni] - 
tion], 15 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by Reginald H. Spalding, Ernest G. Theakston 
and the Council, 

AATiimster : Henry Xeil AS’., 1913— Spcrdd War Exemp- 
tion], AA'oodville, Helensburgh. Proposed by AV. 
Hunter AleXab, John Keppic and John AA'atson. 

A\ HITE : Percy Gordon ’'S,, 1911 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Caerlaverock, Bickley Road, Bicklcy, Kent, 
Propr»-ed by G, Topham Forrest, F. T. AV, Goldsmith 
and AAA E Riley. 

AATlltims: AVtlt.i\m John A" \eohan, AI.C. A^'., 1911 — • 
Special War Exemption],?} Brunswick Terrace, Wey- 
mouth, Proposed by the Council, 

AVn.T.i VMSON ; pREDERirK AS'., 1011 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Lynton House, Ku'^hfo^d Avenue, Levenshulrne. 
Alanchester. Proposed by C. H. Reilly, S. D. Adshead 
and the Council. 

AVilsoN: Arther rSA, 1013 — Spteial War Exemption], 
Beech House, St. Bees, Cumberland. Proposed bt’ 
C. H. Reilly, S. D, Adshead and the Council. 

A\Tlson ; lloBEliT, Jr. AS’., 1014 — Speiinl W'ar Exc ni ]if,on], 
Almalea. Falkirk, Stirlingshire. Proposed by James 
Aliller, John AA^atson and Jolm Keppie. 

AA’iNDER : ArTHI'R AI VY \I.L AS., 101 1 — -Spn ial War Ex< m p. 
tion], 254 W'aterloo Street, Gldham. Prc^xised by the 
Council. 

A\ ODD : James [S., 101.3 — Spmial War Exemption], 3 
Strathaven Terrace, Oban, Ar^ylKhire. Propo.xMl by 
Jas. C. AA’ynnes, Jno. AVatson and W. T. Oldrieve. 


AAWod : Ormond Philtr 'S., 191(5 — Spiyial E,rcmp- 

tion], Brundah, Carabeila Street, X’elson's Point, 
Sydney, X.S.AAA Pro])osed by John Sulman, Harry 
C. Kent and the Council. 

AVyatt : Philip He.mphry, O.B.E. [S., 1910 — Sjyecial Tl’ur 
Exr mpiion], 40 Hunter Street, AV.C.l. Proposed by 
Ernest X’ewton’, K.A., Arthur Keen and HaGe} 
Ricardo. 

Wylie: Edward CtRigg, AI.C.. Chevalier of the Order <J 
the Crown of Roumania ’’.S.. 1920 — Special Wat 
Exi m ption], 212 Bath Street, Glasgow. Proposed by 
Sir John J. Burnet, John Keppie and Thomas L. 
Taylor. 

V^uENG : James Reid [S/vaal War Examination], 12 Scot- 
tish Provident Bullding^. Belfast. Proposed by Sir 
A^ton AVebb, P.R.A., Alauiice E. AA'ebb and Paul 
AVaterhouse. 


Special and Business Meeting's, 7th June. 

A SPElTAL GEXERAL AIEETIXG will be held 
Alonday, 7tli June, 1020, at S jkul, ior the tolloAving 
])iirpose< :— 

To read the Alinutes of the Sjiecial General Aleeting held 
10th Alay, 

To confirm, in accordance with Clause 33 of the Charter, 
the resolution pa^-ed at the »S]>ecial General Aleeting of 
the loth Alay — vi?. : 

That, in order to pro\dde funds to meet the increase in 
expenditure due to the general advance in pidees, an 
addition of one guinea, be made to all entrance fees 
and subscriptions of Alembers and contributions of 
Licentiates ; and that the nece'^sary .steps be ti'iken 
to obtain the sanction of the Pri%w Council to such 
revision of By-law 17 as is requiied to give effect to 
this resolution. 

The FIFTEEXTH GEXERAL AIEETIXG (Business) 
of the Session 1919-20 will be held immc liatidy following 
the abov«' AKctin'i, for the following purposes • — 

To read the Alinutc-. of the General Aleeting (Ordinary) 
held Alonday, 17th Alay. 1920; 

To proceed with the election of members [see list of 
candidates on preceding pages] ; 

To read the reports of the Scriitinoer.s appointed to 
examine the voting papers for the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the Session 1920-21, 

Peace Day Celebrations. 

A[pmber=5 of the In^titule fHon. Alembers, Fellows, 
Associates, Licentiates, and Students) and their Ladies 
are invited to the Reception and Garden Party in honour 
of returned Service men, to be held by the Pre Jdent and 
Council at th*- Zoolodcal Gardens on Tuesday, 29tb June. 
Application for ticket'>. sj.ccifying \\ hether ladie.^’ tickets 
are iWo rei|uirec], should be made to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., as soon a^ possible. 


13‘r'ii>h \>7v 1 omr>. r jn-t return cl trcnii tlo with lon^ -xpWionee 
U''>uut.n\ \p T* .ulve rcchuii ^tu > wouhl he triad tu h aroiopeiung 
to work With , inlet et — tpl'lc f'- J VC.) A* Sm r r.nv, K I B V., 9 Con- 

(In.t ".tr^ t w. 

V i. .iii 's h.r .in Aktkled IHtil , iinet .i puhhe School hoy aiui 
prepir d til idv ht iiDOuh r-luji IJ T It \. Pre’iimtu r< ji.iy.ibl - in 
^ji.iry — " ]to\ 177,’’ Tiv S‘‘<T» T irv K 1 B \ 

AH) Kill:) Ru. A'"-nr\xr, with - \p r » nc of Tbelwav work, wanted 
111 'in' ('in I l.iiUiii * JN D‘}»iDin lit oi th>* B H i and M I'luui il.ind and 
Bi'od’‘’v,a)i ffuilu iy-. C’-'.upuiv. — .\piilv at th • Go'npanv’'. OHic-.. 2, Lon- 
don \VaH. L ( '. 

\V iNrho. ( ni fuHv exp’r < nc-d \--nf;int. two -rood V'^ntant-. aivl a 
JnnioT “ B.iv .17'.” Th • S-ret.uv. K [ B \. 

-\Ti( HTTP) T, F B \ V, \., would iik> to -hare otTh'i* with atvith- r archi- 
t' ct. V'Uy hii-y, atel op ui nq biuneh tn )‘oimt.ry. Wouhl like to arrange 
.-hiir ng of. xpui-* - Want LoinJoii u.ldr- — , a- wil be awav a great deal. 
A.ldr, >> 'Jii- S-cti taij. H I B. \. 




“The Tehminal City ” igk\nd Central Station), New York. iFroui a Drawin^i b> Vcruo.: Howe Bailee.' 


THE TWO OEEAT EAIIWVAY STATIONS OF NEW YOEK. 

By Bex J. Lubschez, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th May 1920. 

T he oiitraiice to Now \()rk in wluclx Xatuiv took so lariie a part — the hay aiul liarhour. 

the colo'^^al Slatiu* of Liherty. then the nni(jue sky-line of towan’inp Ijiiiklinyw with the o])alescent 
haze of nioniine or tlie myriad twinkling: iiHtt" fairyland at nip:ht — many of you may know 

few' tiling'^ in our country have impressed vi'-itor'^ from tla^ other si(h‘ of the Atlantic as has this lir^t 
glimpse of our shore. It i> all something bigger than man-made, hint thi^ water gate i>, after all. 
something more im[>ortant tlian the entrance to XtAV York : it i^ one of the })rinci}>al entrances to the 
country. Quite as imjiortant, although entirely provided by man. are the great vestibules to Xew' 
York, where milliom come from all over the country every year, its tw o great railr<iad 'Stations, the 
remisylvania and Erand Central terminals. The minor stations and the Hudson Terminal may lie 
omitted from conAderation. thi‘ minor station'- being of little importance and the Hudson Termina 
being subsidiary to and merely providing down-towai connections for the lk*im<yl\ ania Station — its 
importance as a commuting station and as the terminal of tlie Hudson Tu}>es lieing entirely outside of 
our consideration. 

It is rather ditticult to evaluate the comparative merits of the-e two buildings ; they both serve 
th(‘ir purpose well and yt‘t are so different. They will be considered here on a comparative basis and 
<dso as the two grand 11111!^ in the group which i< the double portal and vestibule of Xew' XYrk. Xeither 
unit is moo' important than tlu' otluT* in thi^' grou]>. 

Hefore beginning the analysis of the two buildings it may 1 k' well to repeat a statement from tlu* 
more gem-ral paper on Eailway Terminals of a year ago : " The function t)f a railroad station or terminal 
is above all to provide in convenient and proper manner a connecting link between the '-ervice of the 
railroad and the pul)lic who use that service. Every re(tuirement of plan must fundamentally be based 
oil the idea of making it easier, sLifer. and pleasanter for the traveller to avail himself of the facilities 
of the lines of transportation " [-Iournal IEEH.A., ()ct. 191 h], 

Third Series. Vol. XXVII No. June 19-20. i’ 
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Of eoiirst*. ivstbetie rfcM|niivinent> go furtlier tLaii this. No station, hoAVavar. can b(‘ gocMl archi- 
tecturally. no matter how beautiful its design may be, if it d(jes not follow thi> fundamental. That it 
mu>t al>o be impressive and beautiful goes without saying, hu' we must remember that it i> in the 
station that the stranger get^ hi^ tir^t impres.sion of hospitality and his la^t lingering improsion on 
leaving. Beauty i?> e»ential in forming these impressions properly, but convenience and comfort ■\\iil 
go far in making m receptive to this message of Beauty. 

The first superticial analysir> of the two stations reveals the Grand Central as a iour-tiv-Jorcc in the 
Modern French School : clever, brilliant planning, of great eiiiciency, but extremely complex and barely 
under>tandable without the most careful and })ainstaking scrutiny and study. The Pennsylvania, on 

the other hand, is a great Roman 
structure, big, monument ah dig- 
nitied and with a 'pcirti so Ginple 
and clean-cut that it reveals itself 
at a glance. 

The (trand Central i^^ tin 
actual terminal for all trains enter- 
ing it, and is on two general levels, 
the principal level being mostly for 
the transcontinental and other 
long-distance lines, and the lower 
level used mostly for suburban 
short-distance liue^ or commuting 

c 

service. To graj?}> the ]dan it is 
necessary to examine tlie >implified 
analytical diagram. The terminal 
and office building fronts on Forty- 
>econd Street, runs back to Forty- 
fifth Street on the north, and lies 
between Vanderbilt Avenue on the 
left or west, and Depew Place on 
the right or east. The building 
apparently stands on a great 
terrace.^Ahe top of which is a 
[)romenade. Directly in the centre 
of the Forty-second StreM front 
the Park Avenue viaduct con- 
necting with tlu* promenade, which 
in turn carries Park Avenue traffic 
around the sides of the station by 
way of A anderbilt Avenue and 
Depew Place, and meeting the level of Forty-fifth Street at the rear. Depew Place is. for tli!* present, 
merely a private street and is not open to general traffic. It separates the Commodore Hotel from 
the station. Under this promenade, on the street level, are shops, the main entrances, and the cab 
entrances. 

The main buildhig above the terrace is 300 feet by OSH b^et, below th(‘ stivet level tlu' building area 
is 455 feet by 745 feet. The main front is on Forty-second Stivet. and the main entrance, as >hown on 
the plan diagram, is in the centre of the terrace on this street, at FI. under the Park Awaiue viaduct, 
with shop fronts on each side. This entrance opens into a vestibule or rather short corridor. A, whose 
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flour >luperf dowinvard towards the general waiting room, WE. Opposite’the entrance to the waiting 
room is a large opening on to a l)ridge, B, leading into the Grand Concourse, C. hnder this bridge runs 
a double ramp connecting the other front entrances, E2 and E3, at the ends of the Eorty-second Street 
front of the terrace, with the lower level of the station. At the north side of the concourse, opposite 
the bridge entrance, are the train gates leading directly to the tracks. At the south sid^^ of the concourse 
and each side ot the entrance to it 
are ranges of ticket booths. In 
tlie centre of the room is a large 
circular information desk. At the 
left end of the concourse are ste})S. 
the only ones of ini}>ortauce in the 
station, leading to a wide gallery 
opening on the cab concourse off of 
Vanderbilt Avenue and on the axis 
of Eorty ’third Street. Under a 
similar gallery at the right end of 
the concourse are luggage checking 
rooni'^, telegraph oflices, telephone 
booths, a branch post-oftice and a 
passage-way to the Comino<lore 
Hotel. Under both galhEes are 
the terminals of ramps leading from 
the entrances at E'2 and ES and 
Connections to the dtuible rani}) 
under the hridgte B. leading to the 
lower level. 

The main concourse is 120 hvt 
wide, 272 feet long and 123 feet 
high. it IS the keynote of the 
whole }dan and, as we shall see. it 
function'^ a^^ such, })ractically every 
outgoing and incoming }>as^enger-' 

^wce})! some of those Using tlie 
suburhaii service on the lower level. 



and wdiether reaching or leaving the 
'-tation hy cab, sul)w<iy, surfaci' (mi* 
or on foot— -laang com})elled to pass 
through tln‘ concourse as a matter 
of convenience and direct connec- 
tion with all jiarts of tin' teniiiiiah 
Idle waiting-room, WE. is sonu‘- 



J 


what smaller and lowtu* than tin* Grand C}'ntral station, Xfw Vohk grand Cono n.si 

concourse. It is divided for men 

and wointni inen-ly Ity a wide central aisle. On Hie risht at the east end are the wiiineu's retiring' and 
cmnfort rooms ; on the left or west end are the men's smoking and comfort rooms. 

J he t\M> great rooms are finished in Hotticini marhlej terra-cotta, and artiticial stone to harmonise 
with the marble in colour. Tlu' ceiling of the concourse is an ellijitical barrel vault, sky-blue in colour, 
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with the coiutellation>. the of the Zodiac, and part of tla^ Milky \\ ay painted on it in ea^ld, d’he 
Ceiling of the waitiipu-rooni i-^ flat and divided into five great [)anels ])y ornainentiil corniee>. 

The double ramp which connects with the entrance^ at E*i and Efl lead> under the bridge, B, to the 
buburban concourse directly under and exactly >iiinlar in plan to the main concour'^e, on one ^^ide, and 
on the other ^ide to the ueneiad re^vtaurant w'hich i'' under the waiting room. I'he^e rooms, although 
.similar in >ize and plan to tho>e directly aliove them, are much biwer. The re^taunnit is rpiite difterent 
in character from the other room-, being entirely arched and \aulted in tih*. 


( )n the level of the ( iraiid ( ’on- 
coiirse floor and directly connected 
with it. but — on account of the 
r^treet grade'-— lying under Eorty- 
third Street and ]>artly in the 
basement ot the BiltliKjre Hotel, 
are an extension of the train gate', 
with a[)propriate lobby, all U'-ed 
only for incMuning trains and in 
conjunction with the main station, 
and an elaborate underm’ound cal.> 
Conc<.>ur''t^ Connected with the -treet 
level l)y ram}) to borty - fourth 
Street. 

Even after comiderable ac- 
quaintance. <ai»‘ i'' tipt to lo^e hi^ 
wav in the bover level of the Uraiid 
Central Station. There are direi t 
underground connection'^ with tla* 
(’ommodore Hot(*l on the e^i"! and 
tile ijlltllK.U'e Hotel on the we^t : 
indiiavt connection to two other 
Luttd". J here ale direct conmc- 
tioii" to three -)ib way t raflic'-y'-t eui'' 
on two dnferelit le\»H. The>e 
})a,'''-,}gfw\ a.V'-. some qiiittMvide <nid 
long, are in many [tart" HimmI with 
till kinds ot '-Itop'-, ])arcel booth", 
telegr.iph *Uld telephone lufotll'-. 
l>aggage,»‘xpr(‘"">!npm(‘nt," i freight 
on }»tiS''(aiger "chediilt^x). and n ad 
are haiidltal thi'ough a >erii" oi 
j»a>"agew<iy" ksiding iVian h’orly- 
(rhea (’rxiii\T. stattmn’ frmm ALu\(.--rr)r Vahk Avr.Nr] VrAUR t llllli Street *ind Irolil 1 >e[>eW Place, 

as also tiom Aanderl)ilt A\enmn 



(m u\,-t tile liMck lc\ fl- in 11,,. luwci' pai't of llif IV, If dill,.,. huiMiii.u ainl i-nmlncled (o tliv track 

ic\>-N l.y iii.iiiy hit'. Adjacent tn tlii- iitlC iindciyn luml city .nv tlic ■^cwnty acnv uf undcivroiiiid' 
tr.iak yai'd' witli tlii)ty-t\\u ijidis <i| ii,i(d;. AlxActJic tr.Kd;- arc lliv nriicc lanidiiid ))iirt of the 
tvnniiial. -.tivct-;.aiid hiuldiiid niai.y of llidi,, ahv.,dy iival. When tlin cot, ipreln .naive yroni, 

iniprovenc.nt i. coinjdeted it will inch,, twenty nty hind., tmd iH.rha),. pay an ad..,inate retimi (,n 
the Sl.so.ono.IKKt .p,.nt on the tennin.d. tr.ickape. .,,,,1 edrh ,/„•,//, na ot the r.iilro.id.n-inydla.tenninal, 
which electnlicat ion alone niadt* thf* wduth* 'cluane [jo.'-sihle. 
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At the ends of the waiting room and in the corners of the concourse above the main floor level are 
several storeys of offices, and circulation between these groups and the main office building in the rear 
is cleverly established by passageways through the hollow piers and between the outer and inner 
glazings of the great windows. The window corridors have glass floors and ceilings, and it is quite a 
sight to see people passing through these at different levels rather phantom-like. 

The Grand Central Station is difficult to photograph both inside and out. The interiors are large, 
not brilliantly illuminated, and always filled with rapidly moving people. On the exterior it is sur- 
rounded by rather narrow streets and hemmed in by tall buildings. When the building sites over the 
track yards are all used, many of them are now occupied, the whole group will have the appearance 
shown in Mr. \ ernon Bailey’s drawing [p. B69]. The vacant plot in the lower right-hand corner of this 
drawing is already occupied by the twent^^-two storey Commodore Hotel. Three other interesting 



Side of Grand Central Station, looking rp Vanderbilt Avenue, 


views are shown*; one looking towards the central feature of the front from alongside the Park Avenue 
viaduct, one looking down the Vanderbilt Avenue side, and one showing the front against the Commo- 
dore Hotel as a background and well illustrating the great difference in scale between the station and 
an ordinary building. From these the general character of the design may be seen. The base or wall 
of the terrace is of pink granite ; the rest of the building is in Bedford limestone. The scale is tremen- 
dous. The great arched windows are 33 feet wide and 60 feet high. The arm of the figure of ^lercurv 
surmounting the clock is P2 feet long. This large clock group emphasises the central feature of the 
building front but at the same time dwarfs its other dimensions so that it is difficulD to grasp the scale. 
The design is grandiose and modern and its triumphal arch motif suggests the great gateway. In a 
measure the exterior expresses the chief features of the plan, and altogether the Grand Central Terminal 
must be considered one of the great modern buildings. Warren A Wetmore. with Eeed & ^Stem. 
were the architects, th * former being usually credited with the design, while the latter are credited with 
the ]i]anning. 

It ba* beon possible t<> reproduce in these pAge> a seleo tn'ii only of the lantern illustiations sho'VAnat the meeting-. Fd 
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The Pennsylvania Station was designed by McKim, Mead & White, arcdiitects, and is one of the 
last great works to show Mr. McKim’s influence to a large extent. It occupies a plot of ground 455 feet 
by SOO feet in ^ize between Thirty-first Street and Thirty-third Street, and between Seieiith and 
Eighth Avenues. The principal front is 455 feet long and faces Seventh Avenue. The princi])al 
entrance in the centre of this front is on the axis of Thirty-second Street. Each side of the main 
entrance are colonnades screening oftices and shops, and at the ends of these colonnades, at tlie eorner'> 
of Thirty-fiiNt and Thirty-third Streets, are the cab entrances. In the centre of both the Thirty-fir-t 
and Thirty-third Street sides are important entrances by bridges over the cab entrance roadway'^, 
while in the centre of the rear halves of the long side facades and in the centre of the Eighth Avenue 
facade are other entrances leading directly into the train concourse. The plan i-- well conipo^?ed and 
balanced : it looks extremely well as a design on paper, an important te^t in a monumental plan. 

The main entrance in Seventh Avenue opens into a great vestibule off of which are minor entrance^ 
to the subway station, suburban train concourse, and to the shops and oftices of the Seventh Avenue 
front. Directly opposite the main entrance is the entrance into a stately arcade, both sides of which 
are lined with shops. At the end of this arcade is another great vestibule. Off the sides of thi< vesti- 
bule are the restaurant and the Imich room with appropriate entrances. On the axis of the arcade and 
the whole width of the vestibule is a great archway over a broad flight of steps leading down into the 
main waiting room, probably the finest roofed-over space in this country. This room is about 100 feet 
by 300 feet in size and 150 feet high. Like the arcade the room is finished in Travertine marble. A 
great deal of this is artificial, but a perfect match in colour and surface to the genuine stone. This va^t 
room is beautifully lighted by eight large, arched clerestory windows. Below six of these windows are 
the panels containing the map decoration by Mr. Jules Guerin. The whole design, adapted fruin the 
Baths of Caracalla. possesses that grandeur which one's imagination attributes to its prototype. The 
-oft tones of the Travertine marble, the pastel-like colours of the Guerin })anels. the great -im-ray- 
filtering through the high windows midst the vaulting, the magnificent scale of it all. produce an effect 
of impressive welcome to the stranger and of worth-while cherished memory for the departing visitor. 
I his most important room, the centre and heart of the whole architectural scheme, although calEd 
general waiting room, is not a waiting room at ail but rather a great common room or lobby, a real 
vestibule to the cit}'. At the side opposite the arcade entrance i^ another wide archway leading to tlm 
train concourse. At either end are flights of steps leading up to the vestibules and entrances from 
Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, for it must be remembered that the floor level of this room i'- 
considerably below the surrounding street levels. The Thirty-third Street entrance is opposite a private 
street leading to Thirty-fourth Street, a wide and important cross-town traific way. Underneath thi- 
private street is a tunnel leading to the lower levels of the station, with stairs and escalators to the 
street level. On the long sides of this room, on both sides of the great archways leading from the arcade 
and to the train concourse are four ranges of booths for tickets, telegrai>h offices, and telephone-. 
There are various entrances to the adjoining subway station and to the baggage rooms, which occu]>y 
most of the s})ace under the restaurants and arcade. 

At the sides of the arched passageway to the train concourse are two real waiting rooms com- 
paratively small in size, although they are each about 30 feet by 100 feet. At the end of each waiting 
room are appropriate comfort and rest rooms. 

The arched pa^^sageway between the waiting rooms leads from the magnificent so-c<illed general 
waiting room to the train concourse. This concourse is a vast space about 200 feet by 800 feet in size, 
and 1 .- roofed o^ ei b\ exposed steel arches on steel columns likewise exj)osed, tlie spaces between arche'^ 
being glazed. In this concourse are the various train gates leading to flights of stairs and elevators to 
the tram le\el belov. Between the tram le\el and the concourse floor level is a mezzanine, which 
connects wfith the suburban train waiting room under the geiuu’al wanting room, wdth the subway 
.-tations, with the sub-surface entrance from Thirty-fourth Street, and with sub-surface entrance to the 
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new Peimsylvania Hotel opposite tlie station in Seventh Avenue. In the concourse are also the news- 
stands. and, quite recently moved from the general waiting room, the parcel receiving and delivery 
room. This parcel room is connected hy adequate endless belt type carriers to the baggage room 
below, and is really much more conveniently located nearer the train gates than was the original parcel 
room. At the sides and back of the concourse are flights of stairs leading up to vestibules and entrance^ 
from Thirty-tirst and Thirty-third Streets and from Eighth Avenue. 

The walls of the concourse are in masonry, granite like the exterior, and some brick facing. The 
steel work is well designed and of graceful lines. The frank revelation of structure is noteworthy, but 
the transition from masonry to :>teel where these materials come in juxtaposition at the walls is often 
awkward. 

The suburban train concourse and waiting room are simply so much space, there is no attemj)! to 
impart arcliitectural character, which is so obviou:. in other parts of this building. Of course, this part 
of the station is used almost entirely by Xew Yorkers. It is another case of putting on our best for 
stranger^? and considering anything good enough for the home folks. 

The two cab entrances at the ends of the Seventh Avenue facade otien into inclined roadway:^ 
which, by the time they reach the centre of the long facades, are on the concourse floor level and 
general waiting room floor level and connect directly with the^e rooins. as v eil as with a system of 
underground passageways used for the handling of luggage, or baggage as we call it here. The Thirty- 
third Street cab entrance and roadway is used for outgoing passengeis and the Thirty-tirst street 
roadway for incoming passengers. 

The Peimyslvania Station is a combination, or both terminal and way. station. The trans- 
continental trains -top and the lines terminate at thi- station. The Washington-to-Boston trains run 
through, while the numerous Long Island suburban trains run in the opposite direction as the trans- 
continental lines, thus the tracks imderneath the station do not terminate there but rmi through and 
in both directions from it. Tor many miles either side of the station the trains are electrifled. Trains 
from the West change from steam to electric power at Manhattan Transfer, some ten or twelve mile- 
from the station, in Xew Jersey. They enter the Pennsylvania Tubes under the Hudson on the Xew 
Jersey -ide and proceed underground to the station. Long Bland trains proceed from the station 
underground to the Xew Y^ork shore of the East Eiver, where they emerge and cross this river by bridge 
into Long Island City. 

The exterior of the building is of pink granite. The design expresses the plan with reasonable 
clearness. Its outstanding feature is the vigorous Roman order used, almost Tuscan in character, 
although it approaches closely the Doric. The upper part of the general waiting room with the great 
arched clerestory window^ is an outstanding feature of the composition. Character, with the utmost 
simplicity and dignity and strength, is the distinguishing (piality of the design which has caused 
considerable controversy as to its appropriateness for a railroad station. 

The Pennsylvania Station is planned and designed with the view of gaining architectural effect, and 
it succeeds admirably in this respect. One cannot help but feel, however, that if the travellers* con- 
venience and comfort had been considered in combination with this effect the greatest ])uiidiim of 

O' 5". 

modern times might have resulted. The magniflceiit plan, as we have gone through it and analysed it. 
is one of long distances and many flights of stairs ; the result has been that witli time travellers have 
discovered the minor entrances and short-cut passages, which are numerous and which get them to and 
from trains more quickly, more conveniently and with fewer sttq)s than the pr(‘scribed line of circulation 
indicated by the i)lan. Eor instance, passengers reaching the station by cab or by subway or from 
Thirty-fourth Street u-ually reach their trains, unless they must buy a ticloJ, hy several uninteresting 
subsurface passages, and the magniflcent gtaieral waiting room fails in its function : it cannot impart 
its glorious architectural impre,'>siou to a traveller who does not conu^ within the range of it> >[)ell. 
becau-e he save- time and energy hy taking another path. 




Entrance Arcade 


General Waiting Room. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK. 
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A controversy once aro:=e as to the coinpcirative merits of tv o contemporary poets, and a critic came 
and inquired as to the sense and reason of the argument. “ Why not be thankful have them both ? 
said he. We in Xev York, I think, are thankful that v e have both the;?e iiiagnificent stations, and 
there is Httle reason for argument as to their comparative merits, yet one is tempted to make this 
comparison. 

The two stations are about a mile apart, between them lie the retail shopping di-trict. the hotel and 
theatre districts of the city. The immediate environment of the Grand Central station is far superior 
to that of the Pennsylvania : its close proximity to Fifth Avenue helps it much. From the standpoint 
of pure de.^ign, the Pennsylvania Station i^ part for part and as a whole incomparably the better of the 
two. From the standpoint of ingenious solution of a tremendous problem the Grand Central is easily 
the better. A^ a con\ eiiient ’* connecting link between the service of the railroads and the public who 
use that service,” the Grand Central Station is again ,'^uperior. Considering circulation alone : in the 
Grand Central it G compact and ea?-y : despite its various leveG there are })ractically no steps nor stair^, 
connections are all made by ramps of easy gradient. In the Pennsylvania Station, the lines of circula- 
tion are long and there are many flights? of steps, some of them merely to gain interesting architectural 
effect. Yet we should not think that in the Grand Central architectural effect has been sacrificed for 
utility or convenience. The Grand Central miifht have been as superb in de.-ign a^ the Pennsylvania, 
the difference is due to the difference in temperament of the designers. As a splendid, dignified, 
.-cholarly, aristocratic -olution of a vast architectural problem, the Pennsylvania Station is memorably 
impressive. As a highly ingeniou-. almost pyrotechnical, brilliantly u>eful solution of an exti'emely 
complex problem, the Ctrand Central Station is equally imprt^<-ive. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOINO PAPER. 

Nr. Walter Cave, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


TfiE LH AIRMAN, prior to the reading of the 
Paper, reminded the Meeting that Mr. Lnhschez had 
tavoiuvd the Institute last Session with a Paper on the 
Railway Terminal Station of the United States. The 
Paptu- about to be read was contributed by Mr. 
Lub>chez in rc^sponse to tlie Councirs request for a 
Paper giving details of the plan and construction of 
out* or two of the great railway stations of New York. 
He had also specially prepared a series of illustrations 
to be >hown by lantern. The Council much regretted 
that Mr. Lubschez was unable to be with them to de- 
liver the Paper in person. The Ptaikmax then asked 
the Hon. SeLivtarv to read the Paper and >how the 

slides. 

Professor S. D. ADtSHEAD, Yice-Presidet^f. in mov- 
ing a vote of thanks to Mr. Lubschez, said he had had 
the opportunity of seeing the two stations about the 
time of their completion, and could endorse all that 
had been said with regard to their magnificence. It had 
been a Controversial question with American architects 
as to whether the application of an ancient motif, like 
that of the Baths of Caracalla, to a modern problem 
was legitimate. He remembered discussing the matter 
at New York with several enthusiasts, and concluded 
that the unammous opinion of American architects 
was that the Pennsylvania Station in that respect was 
not altogether a success. Personally, he was strongly 
in favour of sacrificing a certain amount of what some 
people called " utility,'* in order to create an impres- 
sion. There was no doubt that the Pennsylvania 
station was a most impressive building. Its. scale 
was magnificent, and it was in every essential a much 
simpler building than the Grand Central. The station 
had a great advantage over stations recently con- 
structed in this country ; it had a magnificent and 
svuimetrical site and a grand approach, for those 
who hail not visited New York did not realivse the great 
width and grand scale of its avenues. English sta- 
tions all suffered from the lack of a magnificent 
approach. Probably one of the most interesting and 
successful featim‘s of the Pennsylvania station was 
the ('oncoiirse, which is constructed of steel, but steel 
not a]>plied, he thought, with the view to producing 
the grisrtest span with the employment of the 
mini mum of material, but a very lH‘autiful building 
in steel — a study in filigree work in that material. 
He should like to see engineers in this country use 
steel more architecturally, as it had been used in 
America. The example of steel construction at 
Peiuisvlvania station, by one of tlie greatest archi- 
tects. was one that they might very well follow. The 
Grand Central was a very complex station — compar- 
ing it architecturally with the Pennsylvania station, 
it might be described as a veritable tour de force. It was 
essentially modern, and in that sense, even though it 


had not the traditional qualities of the Peuiisylvauia 
station, perhaps architecturally better. Personally, 
he had never been quite satisfied as to the necessity 
of raising it one storey above the stre^T level : it had 
led to great complications with regard to the approach, 
the bridge crossing I5th Street was an unquestion- 
able obstruction. 

Mr. R. DAYIDGE [A.] seconded the vote of 
thanks. They were always interested, he said, in the 
works of American architects, and were particularlv 
interested in those modern structures in which the 
tmgiueer and the architect had coliaborated. New 
York was peculiar among the large cities of the world 
in having practically only two principal railway 
termini. But the geographical situation presented 
considerable dilhculties in both those stations. 
Previous to the introdmtion of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station most of the tralhc was by means 
of ferry. AVith the introduction of the Hudson 
River tunnels, a new cross-country tiack was opened, 
which made it possible for New A^ork to spread 
east and west, as well as northward— as it had been 
doing for many years. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station was a modern station put over what 
was really a very deep-level Tub railway. The 
fact that the railway had to be at that level, having 
just emerged from the Hudson tunnel, created the 
great difficulties with regard to the levels ; and their 
sympathies should be with the architect who had to 
deal with a difficult problem and had evolved a 
masterly work of art. As the author pointed out, 
practically the whole of his efforts had been concen 
trated on the great central concourse. But, as one 
who had used that concourse, he must say that when 
he had descended by the gates and the ways to the 
comparatively dark platform, lit. of course, by arti- 
licial illumination, the effect was distinctly dis- 
appointing. So many platforms had to be got into 
the space between streets that the platforms were 
comparatively narrow ; there was nothing like the 
space and generous effect which one experienced at 
AVaterloo, for example. But that was not the fault 
of the architect ; it was due to the circumstances in 
which he had to evolve his design, and he had done 
w<‘ll in making the most of the conditions. But the 
author touched upon what was a weak point, namely, 
that the New Yorker himself did not use this elaborate 
eoucourse ; he used the short-cuts. Another little 
eriticisni which appealed to the visitor was that with 
practically only two important railway stations in 
New A'ork, there should not be some better commu- 
nication between the two for those who wanted to get 
from one to the other, with luggage. It was, however, 
six years since he was there, and something of the 
kind may have since been evolved. The Grand 
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CentraJ station was certainly a very tine work indeed. 
In fact, in both stations visitors would be impressed 
with the immense scale and the charming proportions 
of the buildings. But in regard to both, the architect 
had been very much limited by his site. In the case 
of the Pennsylvania station, he had a plot between 
two or three streets, and much the same was true of 
the Grand Central. It was not so easy for the archi- 
tect who had to squeeze a certain amount of accom- 
modation between definite highways, as it was for the 
architect of Waterloo or similar stations, where there 
was space for a lateral spread. In the case of Xew York 
it was forced upon the architect to get his space on two 
different levels, or else to go to the expense of spread- 
ing out laterally and displacing an additional city 
block. Even one extra track meant a considerable 
area of land, and the way in which the difficulties of 
the viaduct and the continuation of Park Avenue had 
been got over was masterly. As architects, they must 
pay their tribute of appreciation to their American 
brethren who had met these difficulties and had given 
them something which should be an instruction to 
them in the comparatively easier problems which con- 
fronted us in this country. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F.] said he joined heartily 
in the vote of thanks. Both Paper and slides had 
been extremely interesting. The term ** monument- 
al ” had been frequently used by the author, and they 
would agree that the term was never better applied 
than to the buildings they had seen depicted. There 
was a certain hotel in Victoria Street about which it 
had been said — and he thought with truth — that there 
was a mistake in the scale, which accounted for the 
enormous size of the details of the building. With 
regard to the dimensions of the Central Station, Xew 
York, some of the entrances and vestibules were only 
50 feet higher than the extremity of the vault of 
Westminster Abbey. His mind was carried back to 
that delightful little classic station, Euston, and to 
that fine home of simplicity, the Great Xorthern 
Station at King's Gross : and in comparison with these 
he agreed that 120 feet in height deserved the term 
■’ monumental.” He had no doubt the levels had 
been a matter of extreme difficulty for the architect ; 
but a railway station with the dimensions described he 
regarded as unnecessary and a blot on the city. One 
feature he admired immensely — the arrangement 
whereby the passenger was enabled to pass gently from 
the footwav into the motor-car. 

Mr. A. E. BARTLETT [F.] said that there was one 
point in the Paper which attracted his notice, viz., 
the statement that Charles McKim based his design for 
the Pennsylvania station on the Baths of Caracalla. 
He had heard from a pupil of HcKim's that it was 
McKim's practice, when he had a big job to do, to 
wander about Italy or France until he hit upon some 
building which seemed to him to contain the germ of 
an idea on which he might work for his big scheme. 
WcKim's work, he thought, stood out almost more 


prominently than that of any otlnu- architect of the 
last century. When he was in the States it was always 
a pleasure to him to look at anything designed by 
WcKini : and seeing that he adopted this practice of 
seeking among old work an inspiration for lu^w work, 
it was a practice that any of them might follow when 
commissioned to do some big job. Mtmtion had 
been made of the immense scale of these station^. 
But it should be remembered that these stations serve 
the railways not of a small island, but of an imineJiNe 
continent, with a population of 80 to 90 millions, and 
we should expect the stations to be pro])ortionat*'ly 
bigger than ours. 

The CHAIRMAX in putting the vote said that lie 
had seen the two stations himself, and could bear out 
what had been said about their architecture. H^^ 
agreed with Mr. Davidge about the side entrances at 
the Pennsvlvania station. He had a recollection of 
going into that vast hall and finding it practically 
empty. The Xew York people avoided crossing the 
great hall, they used short cuts. It seemed an enor- 
mous waste of space. The steel construction in r o]i- 
nection with the stone was also a very interesting 
feature ; the steel work was certainly beautiful. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Arthur Keen 
for reading the Paper and showing the slides. 


MODEEN HOUSING IN ANCIENT 
EOME. 

By S. Hcrst Seager [F.]. 

A XCTEXT Rome ! AVhat visions of magnificence 
\ ‘and splendour the thought of it calls up. We 
^UjUare carried in imagination far back into the dim 
and misty past — back to the time when iegendiirv lore 
is so closely intermingled with historical fact, that it 
difficult to distinguish the one from the otlnu* : back 
to the time when the seven hills of Rome were peopled 
by tho.se warlike tribes who have left evidence of their 
existence, their mode of life and their memorials of 
death, deep down beneath the relics of Imperial Rome 
"the Rome of the Emperors, its paia<'es, tem[)les. 
baths — magnificent places of entertainment — trium- 
phal columns and arches all adorned with beautiful 
sculpt un\s by Grecian artists and their disciples, and 
the whole linked together by vast coIonnade> into an 
architectural creation of nnf)aralleled s])lendour. 

We see, among this splendour, Christiauitv arising, 
struggling and ('onquering, until the head of the 
Christian Church was there enthroiu^d— enthroned, vet 
unprote< ted against the violent onslaught of the 
Huns and Vandals, and powerless to prevent the 
l)artial destruction of the <Ity. Among this chaos 
we see Rome arising Phoenix-like from its own Pagan 
ruins, a new Christian Rome, built with the relics of 
Grecian grace and those of Roman gorgeousness. 
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Many relics of priceless value lay buried under the 
debris of destruction, and in imagination we are 
carried forward to the time when the temporal power 
and riches of the Popes led to an extravagance of 
living far apart from the simplicity of the earliest 
leaders of the Church, to a time when Christianity 
was professed but Paganism was beloved — when the 
halo of romance was shod over the old ruins and 
classical lore, and the unearthed treasures were seized 
upon to adorn the Papal Palace, the palaces of the 
nobles, and the museums of the world. These treasures 
remain for our delight and instruction : they remind 
us not of any struggle for the welfare of the Eoman 
people as a whole, but of the power, the riches, and 
-the tyranny of the Patrician classes. 

There stands to-day, hard by the relics of the past, 
as magnificent a structure as any that adorned the 
ancient city — the Victor Emanuele Monument — 
symbolising the unity of the Italian people : it stands 
for an ideal : it is the Nation's Altar,'' a token that 
in future the welfare of the whole of his people shall be 
the first care of the Italian king and his ministers. 

Rome, through the long course of her hist or v, 
through all phases of her life, has always risen with 
power from her apparently overwhelming disasters. 
It is now on the brink of another great disaster which 
cannot be met by the power of the sword, but only by 
giving to its people that right and justice for whi^ its 
great memorial stands. 

Italy's present trial is the world's trial ; as I write at 
my hotel window in the centre of this ancient citv, 
there is an ominous hush over the whole of it, reflect ing 
the absolute cessation of acti\fity throughout Italy. 
Not a train, tram, bus or carriage is running. There is 
no post and no telegraph. Everything is closed. There 
is absolutely nothing doing " for this one day — 
■* Labour Day, the 1st of May." This cessation of work 
is not a “ Roman holiday " — there is no mirth, no 
joyousness — it is only a silent, sullen protest by the 
workers against the conditions of life under which thev 
have to live. The temper of the people is such that the 
authorities considered it necessary to place hundreds 
of armed guards in every part of the city. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is the housing conditions 
which make very largely for the prevailing discontent. 
The Government realise this and are doing what they 
can to remedy it. The mistaken methods adopted by 
the Unions prevent the Government from doing what 
they would, but we have, perhaps, some reason for 
hope that there will soon be found a way by which 
contentment and happiness shall run throughout the 
whole of the body corporate. I realise here, as I 
realised in England, and expressed in my paper, ** The 
Garden City as an Industrial Unit,’’ that hope does 
not lie in the mere building of homes, however con- 
venient and comfortable they may be. The industrial 
lives of those who occupy them, whether for town or 
country workers, must be carefully considered and 
provided for. The provision of homes which are 


simply dormitories far away from the work of those 
who occupy them, and often far away from shopping 
centres, creates here in Rome a trafiic difficulty even 
more acute than that in London. 

The endeavour is simply to provide homes : these 
are not such as a garden city enthusiast would desire, 
but they are very far ahead of the homes which the 
manual worker has had to occupy hitherto. Tluue 
must of necessity be two types of homes. Those in the 
Garden Industrial City, situated in the midst of agri- 
cultural land, self-contained as far as possible ; and 
homes for the dwellers in the existing cities, dwellers 
who must perforce remain in the large cities, and who 
need to be provided for as close to their work as 
possible. The Industrial Garden City is the ideal all 
should strive for. The only way in which our great 
congested cities may themselves become in the far 
future garden cities is to relieve their congestion by 
the erection of a ring of industrial towns around them ; 
but these cannot provide for the immediate needs of 
the great mass of city workers. I am therefore not at 
one with those who hold that on no account should the 
worker be asked to live in a tenement building. From 
my personal experience I can state that a tenement 
building may be a very delightful place of residence. 
It depends entirely upon the planning. 

In every part of Rome, people of all classes dwell in 
tenement or apartment houses — houses di^uded into a 
series of flats. The sacredness of the home is not 
violated by reaching it from a staircase landing any 
more than if the entrance were ofi the public street. 
The individual detached home is very rare indeed 
here, and in carrying out their housing schemes it is 
not to be wondered at that these schemes are in accord 
^vith the traditions of the country. That tradition 
leads to the arrangement of a series of houses around 
a garden, just as the old palaces had their rooms round 
an interior court, or series of courts, which could be, 
and often were, of great beauty, enriched by trees, 
shrubs, flowers and statuary. The interior courtyards 
of some of the new blocks of houses I have Ausited were 
well laid out and planted, and some had a central 
fountain continually playing. The efiect was very 
good indeed, the courtyard forming a veritable oasis 
among the busy crowded streets around it. 

There are two Commissions or Institutes who are 
carrying out the work of pro\fiding better homes for 
the people. *' L'Istituto Romano di Beni Stabili," a 
private building society formed, as are the Public 
Utility Societies of England, for carrying out housing 
schemes with a limited percentage of profit : the 
other, the Istituto per le Case Popolari in Roma," 
Both receive municipal support and assistance. 

The first, “ Beni Stabili/' has devoted its energies 
chiefly to purchasing and converting houses which 
were built in 1884-8 as middle -class houses. These, 
owing to the lack of proper conveniences in planning 
and equipment, were not occupied by the class for 
which they were intended, but were crowded by tie 
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working classes, for whicli tliey were equally iinsuited. 
This Institute has now no less than three hundred 
blocks of dwellings under its control. It started by 
building new blocks of dwellings for the manual 
workers in order to leave free the existing buildings for 
alterations. In niciny cases portions of the blocks 
Were removed so that interior courtyards might be 
formed : thus providing better light and air. The 
rooms were rearranged to form convenient sets of 
apartments, much as is being done by the London 
Housing Board in the houses built for the middle 
classes in and around London. But " Tlstituto 
has gone much further in that it has established 
a creche and kindergarten school in the centre of each 
block, with bathrooms, and a special garden for the 
children's use. The control of the kindergarten is 
under the able direction of Dr. Prof. Maria Montessoii. 
A dispensary is procided, and a doctor attends two 
hours each day. Children over six years of age go to 
the public school of the district, but for their use there 
is in each block a well-equipped school of domestic 
instruction in charge of capable instructors. A central 
kitchen was aLo equipped in the early buildings, but 
It was found to be ’* too far from the habits of the 
people to be readily adopted.'" An annual prize is 
offered of one month’s rent to the best tenant in each 
block. The best tenant is considered to be the one who 
not only keeps her apartment the cleanest, but assists 
the directors in every way to maintain a proper stan- 
dard of living, and who assists them in the education 
of her children. This Institute has also converted 
existing houses into suitable dwellings for the middle 
classes, and built several well-planned new blocks 
having every modern convenience and comfort. 

The Istituto per le Case Popolari is an institution 
corresponding to our " boards. " It is set up for the 
purpose of building homes for the manual workers. 
They work under an Act giving power to the municipa- 
lities throughout Italy to contribute to the funds and 
to provide land for such buildings. Each municipality 
is responsible for carrying out the work in its own city. 
I could not learn that any serious attempt was being 
made in Naples, but here, as also in Florence and Milan, 
very earnest and very successful e Sorts are being made. 
In Home the work is under the able direction of the 
Director Ing. Cav. Lff. Innocenzo Const antini, to 
whose kindness I am indebted (as well as to the 
General Director of the ” Istituto Homano di Beni 
Stabili ") for complete sets of plans and full informa- 
tion about the work in hand and all proposed schemes. 
These show that the Institute is in favour, where 
possible, of separate houses in accord with garden city 
ideas, and many excellent designs for such homes exist, 
to be built as in England in blocks of four to six, each 
having its separate entrance. These designs are ex- 
cellent in every way, and by judicious arrangement of 
the necessary features, and the use of varied materials, 
a very artistic effect is produced. They have nothing 
to differentiate them from the homes of the well-to-do 


except that they have only three or four rooms, most 
conveniently planned, and often there are spacious 
piazzas and balconies. These homes are for future 
development. The first care of the Institute is to pro- 
vide comfortable homes for the city dwellei*s, and large 
blocks of these have been erected in various quarter's 
of the city. The largest scheme is on the Aventinc Hill, 
commanding a ])eautiful view over the Campagna. 

The rents are very moderate. For two rooms and 
kitchen it is L27 to 30 a month. For three rooms and 
kitchen. LI-5 ; and the monthly income of those who 
occupy them varies from L’250 to L300. I luis. at pre- 
sent, the proportion of rent to income varit^s from 
nearly one-sixth to nearly one-ninth. This is the ideal 
we are striving for. 

In the Quartiere Testaccio there are seventeen 
blocks of buildings, each providing for 123 families. 
In these blocks there are thirty apartments of one 
room and kitchen, fifty-three of two rooms and kitchen, 
and forty of three rooms and kitchen. All the educa- 
tional and medical services are included in the above 
rents. The design and general arrangement of these 
blocks are excellent, and here again there is nothing 
to distinguish them from the homes of the commercial 
and other classes. The courtyards are extensive and 
well laid out and planted. Provision is made for a 
children's playground on the flat roof, where is also 
provided a suitable drying-ground. It is not allowed to 
hang washing from the windows, so that the blocks of 
dwellings, as also those of the Beni Stabili, are at once 
distinguished from others by their general tidiness and 
cleanliness ; a marked contrast, indeed, to the ma- 
jority of the homes of the Italian workers. 

An attempt has been made, but only in a half- 
hearted way, to combine industry with housing, by 
providing workshopb in the basement of the building, 
and my criticism of an otherwise excellent scheme is 
that there should be far greater provision for work 
being carried out either in the basement of the blocks, 
or in special workshops adjoining them, and that each 
block should have a shopping store run by the 
Directorate, where all the necessaries of life could be 
obtained at the lowest rates. A store for one hundred 
and twenty-three families, which means at least four 
hundred people, would certainly be justified. 

The buildings are being erected in a .substantial and 
workmanlike manner under a very interevStiug system. 
There are no building contractors, but (‘very branch 
of work is let to the workers theiiisdves as represented 
by their Unions. Sig. Uonstantini informed me that so 
far he is very well pleased with the experiment. The 
work IS not done any more cheaply than if carriiul out 
in the ordinary mann<n\ as the primary object of tlu' 
Institute is not so nun h to effect a saving as to en- 
courage the imm to take a genuine interest in their 
work, while the object of the Unions is to enable theii 
members to carry out work in a co-operative manner, 
and thus be freed from the wage system. Just before 
leaving London, a similar system was advocated by the 
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Manchester Unions, and was being acclaimed by some 
of the leaders of the Labour Party in London as a 
revelation — as a perfectly new movement full of hope 
for the manual workers of England. Xo mention was 
made of the fact that in Rome the system is already 
fully developed and on its trial. 

As far as can be judged at present, it wiU achieve all 
that is hoj^ed for. Very interesting, too, is the fact 
that there are many blocks of dwellings and some 
groups of individual homes which have been erected 
on the co-operative piinciple by those engaged in a 
particular branch of Government work, such as the 
railwcW, the tramway, post and telegraph, etc. To 
these groups of workers the Government loaned a large 
proportion of the required funds at the very low rate 
of interest of 2 per cent. 

It is not, perhaps, advisable that worker^ in any 
industry should be thus grouped together, or even 
that groups of dwellings for manual workers should 
be kept apart. The aim of garden city and garden 
'^uburb advocates is, that in every part of the city or 
suburb there shall be members of all classes so that 
varied interests and varied activities shall add to the 
enjoyment of all. Still, the schemes here being carried 
out show an earnest desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to better the conditions of manual and other 
workers, and to create a new Rome, a Rome which 
shall once again rise above the flood of troubles which 
surround her, and thus maintain her right to the title 
her long history has given her — the right to be called 
” The Eternal City.** 


(’OERESPONDEXCE. 

Classic Greek Desig^n. 

4S. Bknhtita C reset vt , UMl. 

^th June 1‘4:20. 

To the Editor, Journal RT.B.A.. — 

Sir, — In reply to Mr. Hambidge's remarks ])ub- 
lishcd in the la>t number of the Journal, may I be 
allowed to disclaim any intention of raising a personal 
issue in my letter of 31a rch olst ? 31r. Hambidge 

takes offence at my use of the word " propaganda " 
with reference to his activities, but I can assure him 
that the word was used quit<' innocently to describe 
a perfectly legitimate method of expounding a philo- 
sophy, and it had none of the sinister significance which 
he attributes to it. Of the circumstances connected 
with the publication of hit. book on Greek Pottery I 
was entirely ignorant. Of course. I must plead guilt v 
to th(‘ pun. I ought certainly to have known better, 
being quite fandliar with Lewis Carroll's verse : 

The good and great must ever shun 
That reckless and abandoned one 
Who stoops to perpetrate a pun ! 

3Ir. Hambidge's contention that the terms '* dvna- 
mic'*’ and ‘‘static” apply to symmetry and not to 
mathematics does not dispose of the criticism which 


has been directed against his theory. Unfortunately 
his ■' symmetry ” is expressed in terms of mathematics, 
and if the mathematics is trivial, as 31r. Hambidge 
admits it to be, then some of the triviality which i> 
inheient in it will also be reflected in his idea of sym- 
metry. 

Admitting that the principles of design should liavt- 
an intimate relation with the principles which govern 
the growth of animal and vegetable life, we are not 
compelled to interpret this relation in a mathematical 
manner. But if we bring number into the computa- 
tion at all. then we are not at liberty to take one or two 
square roots and argue that any part of animate nature 
is explicable in terms of these. All the mathematics 
which is, yet known would be insufficient to enable us 
to define the shape of a shell or a leaf, for each of these 
is a little universe in itself. When 31r. Hambidge con- 
tends that he can determine these natural forms by 
reference to can only have the effect of making 

mathematics unpopular among those artists who have 
an appreciation of the subtleties of design. It must 
be pointed out, however, that a few ill-sorted frag- 
ments of arithmetic do not constitute mathematics, 
and that mathematicians are not to blame for a very 
crude simplification of a complex problem. 

I was much interested in 3Ir. P. 3V. Hubbard's letter 
in the Journal of April 24:th. I am in agreement with 
him that if the proportions of Greek Architecture are 
simple functions of a surd, that is a fact deserving 
of a notice, but it can hardly be described as a merit 
in such architecture. On the contrary, it would be a 
defect which one would be sorry to find in a style of 
building which has so many claims to one's unstinted 
admiration. 

I must conclude by thaiikiug 3Ir. George Hubbard 
for his intervention on my behalf. His very witty 
remarks seemed to me to be strictly apposite to thr 
question of dynamic " symmetry. — Amours f ait hfulh . 

A. Trystan Euwards. 31. A. [H.]. 


Increasing the Accommodation of Existing Small Houses 
[pp. 350-2]. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A., — 

Sir, — I think that 3Ir. 3Iunby has forgotten one or 
two points in his letter on this subject. 3Iost of the 
houses of the kind illustrated are constructed with 
external walls only one brick thick, and the additional 
storey would necessitate the walls being thickened to a 
brick and a half on the ground and first -floors. 

The slope of the mansard roof must not be greater 
than 75 degrees, and the altered building would re- 
quire a means of escape from the upper storey under 
Section 12 of the 1005 Act. Such an alteration would 
not, therefore, be a good investment.— Yours faith- 
fully, 


Henry Loveurove [A.]. 
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CHKONICLE. 

Increase of Subscriptions, 

The Special General ^Meeting summoued for 3Ionday 
7th June was duly held, and the Resolution of the 
10th May deciding that an addition of one guinea he 
made to all entrance fees and subscriptions of Members 
and contributions of Licentiates was confirmed 
unanimouslv [see Mixutes, p. 391], The Resolution 
involves alterations in By-law 17. and apphcation is 
being made to the Privy Council to sanction the 
revision. 

The Institute’s Tribute to the late Jean Louis Pascal. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last Monday, 
formal announcement was made to the members of 
the death of M. Jean Louis Pascal. Hot*, Corresjtotifling 
Mertthet' (1903), Royal Gold Medallist (1911:), and on 
the motion of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
the following resolution was passed : — 

Resolved, That this Institute has learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of its illustrious 
and most esteemed Corresponding Member, 
Jean Louis Pascal, 3Iembre de I'lnstitut dc 
France. Royal Gold Medallist, and desires to 
place upon record its admiration for his achieve- 
ments as an architect and as a teacher of 
architecture, and its respect for his dis- 
tinguished qualities of mind and character. 
Further, that an expression of the Royal In- 
stitute's sympathy and condolence be con- 
veyed to his near relatives ; and that a sym- 
pathetic message be also forwarded to the 
Inst It ut de France, the Hociete Cent rale des 
Architect es Frangais, and the Societe des 
Architectes diplomes par le Governement, con- 
doling with them on the loss of their eminent 
colleague. 

Members signified their assent to the motion bv 
simultaneously rising from their seats and standing in 
silence. 


Prizes and Stude.itships, 1921-22. 

The pamphlet gi^dng particulars of the Prizes and 
Studentships ofiered by the Royal Institute for 1921 
and 1922 is now ready and may be obtained at the 
Institute, price sixpence. Important changes are to 
be noted in the programme, some of the more valuable 
])ri 2 es being offered now in alternate years, instead of 
annually, as hitherto. The alternate years' prizes are 
the Measured Drawings Medal (with £50). the Soane 
Medallion (with £150), the Pugin Medal (with £75). the 
Godwin Medal (with £130), and the Tite Certificate 
(with £100). The Measured Drawings, the Godwin 
and the Tite are given next year : the Soane and Pugin 
in 1922. The following are brief particulars of next 
year’s list : — 

The Essay Medal and Twenty-Five Guineas, open 
to British subjects under the age of forty years, will be 
awarded for the best Essay on a subject of architectural 
interest, which may be chosen by each competitor for him- 
sell Competitors are expected to make a useful contribu- 
tion to knowledge by accurate research, so that the Essays 
can be accepted as authoritative statements on the subjects 
dealt with. Candidates in the Final Examination com- 
peting for this Prize may submit their Essay as the thesis 
required under the Revised Syllabus. 

The Measured DRAWiN<iS Medal and £50, open to 
British subjects under the age of thirty years, will be 
awarded for the best Measured Drawings made hy the 
competitor of any important building — Classical or 
Mediaeval — in the ITnited Kingdom or abroad. 

The Godwin Bursary and AVimperts Beouest {A 
Silver Medal and £135), for the study of Modern Archi- 
tecture Abroad, and open to British subjects without 
limitation as to age, will be awarded for the best selection 
of practical working drawings (the competitor's own workL 
or other evidence of special practical knowledge, and testi- 
monials. The winner is required to spend at least five 
weeks abroad in the investigation of modern planning and 
modes of construction, drainage, water supply, ventilation, 
and othei sanitary arrangements, and must, before the 
31st December 1921. deliver to the Council an illustrated 
descriptive report of his researches. 

The Owen Jones Studentship (CEKiiricATE and 
£100), founded for the encouragement of the study of 
Architecture, more particularly in lespect to Ornament and 
Coloured Decoration, and open to members of the profes- 
sion under the age of thirty-five years. I’andidates must 
submit testimonials, with drawings, some of ’which must be 
from existing buildings and from other example^-, exhibit- 
ing their acquaintance with cdour decoration and with the 
leading subjects treated of in Owen J»>nes's Orntutcar of 
C'rna trt ht, together with an original architectural design 
treated in colour decoration. Jbe winner has to devote a 
tour of at least six months' duration to the inqu-ovement 
and cultivation of hi» knowledge of the successful applica- 
tion uf colour as a means of architectural expression, and 
during his toui must pre])are a drawing of a subject in 
coloured decoration fur piesentaticjn to the Institute. 

The Tite Brize (Certifk’ate and £100), open to 
British subject* under the age of thirty years, will be 
aw’arclecl for the best Design for an Italian Villa, inspired by 
Pliny s description in his letter to Gallus The description is 
given in full m the pamphletk The winner is required, 
within two years after receiving the Certificate, to study 
in Italy for at least eight weeks, and give satisfactory evi- 
dence of his studies there in the form of measured drawings 
and sketches. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize {£50), founded for the 
encouragement of the study of the improved design and 
construction of Hospitals, of Convalescent Homes, and of 
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As3’’lum3 for the Aged and Indrm Poor, will be awarded to 
any member of the Architectural Profession (who inaj’ 
associate with himself ‘Any member of the Medical Profes- 
sion) who produces the best Design for an Asjdum for 200 
Aged and Infirm Poor. The successful candidate will be 
required to spend not less than four weeks in a tour, either 
intheUnited Kingdom orabroad, to stndy, examine, and re- 
port on the tj’pe of building for which he has won the prize. 

The Hex'ry Jarvis Studentship, value £250 a year, 
tenable for two j’ears at the new British School at Borne. 
Candidates must be British subjects and under the age of 
thirt\’ at the date of entry for the Tmal Competition, and 
must be either Associates or registered Students of the 
Ro\'al Institute. The competitions will be held in con- 
junction with those for the Scholarship (tenable for three 
years at the British School at Rome) offered b\^ the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and 5vill be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Eaculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome. 

The Crissell Prize (Goi.d Medal and £50), for the 
encouragement of the studj^ of Construction, open to British 
subjects in practice not more than ten jmars, Avill be 
awarded to the competitor who produces the best design 
for a Kinema Theatre to seat 1,000 persons. 

The Arthur Cates Prize f£30j, founded for the pro- 
motion of thestudj' of Architecture more especially' in rela- 
tion to the application of geometry to vaulting, will be 
awarded to a British subject who has passed the Pinal 
Examination at one sitting and shall submit studies of 
Classical or Renaissance and Mediaeval Architecture and 
detailed studies of the application of geometry to vaulting 
and stability of edifice. 

The Ashpitel Prize (Books value £J0), founded for 
the encouragement of the study of Architecture, will be 
awarded to the candidate who has distinguished himself 
the most highh^ in the Final Examinations, 1920. 

The following Prizes vill be offered in 1922 : — 

The Soane Medallion and £150. for a Design for a Con- 
vocation Hall. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship i Silver Medal 
and £75;, 

The Annual Elections : Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The results of the Auuiial Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scriitiueers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, 7th June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1920-21 beg to report as follows : — 812 envelopes 
were received — 31 o from Fellows, 498 from Associates, and 
4 from Hon. Associates. The result of the election is as 
follows : — 

President. — John \V. Simpson (unopposed). 

Past Presidents. — Sir Reginald Blomtield, R.A., 
Litt.D. : Henry Thomas Hare (unopposed). 

Vice-Presidents.— .* Edward Guy Dawber, 628 
votes ; Walter Cave. 588 ; Alfred William Stephens Cross, 

583; Stanleys Davenport Adshead, 512. Sot Ehcted : 

Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, 425. 

Hon. Secretary.— A rthur Keen (unopposed). 

RePRESENT.^TIVE of the ARC'HTTEi'TUR.-iL ASSOCIATION. 
Giles Gilbert Scott, A. R.A. (unopposed). 

Members of Council: Fellows. — Elected. Robert 
Atkinson, 640 votes ; Paul Waterhouse, 637 : Maurice E. 
Webb, 623; Major Harry Barnes, 51. P., 616; Edwin Stanley 
Hall, 606 ; Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A., 601 ; 
Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 599 ; William Curtis (R’een, 
592 ; James (Hen Sivewrisiht (Hbson, 574 ; George Hub- 
bard, 560 ; Sy’^dnev Perks, 541 ; Thomas Geoffry Lucas, 
5! 9; Henry Phili]) Burke Downing', 503; William Ed- 
ward KileyR 49() ; Sir Banister Flight Fletcher, 473 ; 
Heiirv 5Iartineau Fletcher, 472 ; Emanuel Vincent Harris. 
44G;‘5rax Clarke, 442, Not EUchd William Wood- 


ward, 430 ; George Tupham Forrcat, 410 ; Charles Lovett 
(7 ill, 355 ; Sir Charles Tamlin Rut hen. 336 ; Delissa 
Joseph, 321 ; Percival Maurice Fraser, 307 ; W. Henrv 
White, 302, 

Associate-5Iembers of Council. — Elected: William 
Godfrey Xewton, 535 votes ; Stanleys Hinge Hamp, 473 ; 
Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 454 ; Horace William Cubitt, 
418 ; Digby Lewis Solomon, 358 ; James Stockdale 

Harrison, 340. Xot Elected : Lionel Bailey Budden, 

328 ; Arthur William Sheppard, 312 ; Leonard Rome 
iTUthrie. 305 ; Leonard Holcombe Bucknell, 263 ; Herbert 
Arthur Welch, 263 ; Robert Lowry, 198. 

Representatives of Allied Societies. — Herbert 
Tudor Buckland (Birmingham) ; Charles Septimus Erring- 
ton (Newcastle): Charles Burrows Floekton (Sheffield); 
John Alfred (7otch (Northampton); Arthur William 
Hennings (5Ianchester) ; Llewellym Kitchen (York): 
Thomas Taliesin Rees (Liverpool) ; George Watt (Aber- 
deen) ; William B. Whitie (Glasgow) (unopposed;. 

Hon. AuditC)Rs. — Harold Goslett [ F .] ; Charles Ed- 
ward Hutchinson F-l.] (unopposed). 

804 voting papers received. 

Semtineers . — Arthur Bartlett, R. Stephen Aylinsr. P. W. Hubbaid. 
£ A Yuunfr, Thendure Fyfe. F. J. To,->p, (’’harles Woodward. 
J. Maclaren Ross, Heniy A. Saul. Sydney Tate hell, Francis Hoopei 
(Chairman). 

Art Standing Committee : Fellows. — Elected : Ernest 
Newton, R.A., 671 votes ; Walter Cave. 623.; John Alfred 
(Jotch, 599 : Sidney' Kyffin Greenslade, 596 ; William 
Adam Forsy'th, 564 ; Frederick 5Ioore Simpson, 562 ; 
5Iaurice Everett 5Vebb, 544 ; .John James Joass, 509 : 
Henry Philip Burke Downing, 505 ; IValter Tapper, 484. 

Eoi Elected : Alfred Cox, 449 ; Basil (Jliver, 303 ; 

Philip Henry' Tree, 292. 

A^sOCIvtes. — Elected . James Black Fulton, 570 votes : 
Percy' Wells IjOvcII, 535 ; William Robert Davidge. 470 ; 
Hubert Springford East, 469 ; Leonard Rome Guthrie. 
466 ; Edwin Gunn, 451. - Xot Eteckd : William Arthui 
Webb. 435 ; John Ernest Newberry, 383 : Lawrence 
Alexander David Shiner. 168. 

Nrri/G/ 2 fcer>\ — I. B. Pite, R. 51. Pnrott, Campbell Reid. Frantic 
Hooper (Chairman). 

Literature Standing Committee : Fellows. — 
Elected : William Henry’ 5Vard, 654 votes ; Edward Guv 
Dawber, 624 ; Percy’ Leslie Waterhouse. 618 ; HenrV 
Martineau Fletcher, 609 ; Hubert Christian Corlette. 593*. 
Henry Heathcote Statham, 556 : Herbert Austen Hall. 
549 ; Charles Harrison Townsend, 547 : Martin Shav 

Briggs, 520; Louis Ambler, 513. Eot Elected: David 

Theodore Fyffe, 474 ; Stanley* Churchill Ramsey*. 419. 

Associates, — Elected : John Hubert Worthington, 593 
votes ; John Alan Slater, 592 ; Arthur Try’stan Edward^. 
553 ; Arthur Hamilton Moberly*, 543 : Harold Chalton 

Bradshaw, 400 ; Herbert Passmore, 387. Elected 

Frederick Robert Hiorns, 328 ; Charles Edward Saver. 
255 ; Leo Sylvester Sullivan, 241. 

Scrutineers. — J. H. Shearer, T. Hansford White, Francis Hooper 
(Chahman). 

Practice Standing Committee : Fellows. — Elected . 
Alfred William Stephens Cross, 580 votes ; Sy’dney Perks. 
543 : John Slater, 543 ; William (Jill bee Scott, 500 ; 
AVilliam AVoodward, 490 ; Max Clarke, 488 ; AATlliam 
George Hunt, 412; Henry ATctor Ashley*, 441 ; Francis 

AATUiam Troup, 415 ; AV. Henry* AATiUe. 393, Sot 

Elected ' Herbert Arnold Satchell, 392 ; Delissa Joseph, 
374 ; Frederick Chatterton, 337 ; Frederick Atkinson 
Powell. 317 ; Harold (Joslett, 217. 

Associ\TEs, — Elect! d : Horace AA’illiam Cubitt, 636 
votes ; Harry* A^alentine Alilnes Emersem, 569 ; Charles 
Edward Hutchinson, 560 ; Charles McLachlan. 526 . 
Herbert Hay'lock Golding, 560 : Kensington (Jammell, 
488. —Sot Ehcted • Herbert Arthur AA>lch, 487. 

Michael Tapper. Harold I. Mernmau. J. A. Cheston 
Fraek T. Df^ar, Franks Hooper (Ohairman) 
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SciE>'CE Stand I C'Oimittee : Fellows. — S tanley 
Davenport Aclshead ; James Ernest Fianck ; George 
Hornblower ; George Hubbard ; Alan Edward Munby : 
Henry Albert Saul ; Herbert Duncan SearlesAVood 
I unopi^osedb 

Associates. — Charles Archibald Daubney : Philip 
Waddington Hubbard : John Hatton ^ lark ham : Herbert 
Shepherd : Digby Lewis Solomon ; Theodore I'raneis 
Hansford White ,unopposedK 

7.“) 3 voting papers received. 

An Offer from the A. I. A. Committee on Foreign Building; 

Co-operation. 

The President has received the following letter from 
Mr. Charles Butler, Chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects' Committee on Foreign Building 
Co-operation : — 

am April 1920. 

My dear Mr. Simpsox, — As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Building Co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, I take pleasure in tender- 
ing to you the services of our Committee. • 

AYe have for some months been in touch with our 
French colleagues and have been able to procure for 
them information of various sorts, together with plans 
of certain types of buildings which they desired, and 
we should greatly appreciate it if we could perform any 
similar service for our confrmes in Great Britain. 

I do not know whether any of the members of the 
Institute will be in London this summer, but at our 
coming Convention I shall urge those who expect to be 
over to make a point of calling upon you and establish- 
ing informal contact, at least. I have just received 
word of the appointment of my associate, Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn, past President of the Xew Y^ork Chapter, 
A. I. A., as representative of New Y"ork State at the 
International Housing Conference to be held in Lon- 
don early in June. Mr. Kohn is now trying to arrange 
his affairs to permit of his accepting the appointment, 
and I need not tell you that, if he is abh‘ to go to Lon- 
don, he will most certainly call upon you. During the 
war Mr. Kohn served as Chief of the Housing Division 
of the United States Shipping Board, and his know- 
ledge of and interest in housing matters makes him 
especially anxious to visit England at this time, and I 
know that no one can more worthily represent the 
State of Xew York and the American Institute. 

I personally expect to be in France during the 
summer, but I do not believe that I shall be able to get 
to London, though I shall make every effort to do so. 

With kind regards, I am, yours sincerely, 

Charles Butler, Chdinnan . 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, Litt.D. Liverpool. 

It is of interest to record in the Jourxal the follow- 
ing speech delivered by the Professor of Literature at 
Liverpool University on the occasion recently of the 
Presentation of Sir Reginald Blomfield for the Degree 
of Doctor of Letters : — 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, Master of Arts, Member of 
the Royal Academy, and sometime President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, is the accepted 


historian of the architecture of our English Renais- 
sance, and has been foremost in the revival of that 
noble and native style. London, with many otlier 
cities and towns, and with many a countryside, 
adorned by the original work of this student of Inigo 
Jones and C'hristopher AYren, the masters whom his 
learned and .^en.^itive scholarship has shown in their 
true scale, and whose shades must claim him as a 
worthy follower. He has also recorded the beautiful 
patterns of the English formal garden ; and on the 
architecture of the French Renaissance he is equally an 
authority. The Cross of his designing that stands as 
a AYar Memorial to the British Dead will be the care of 
many generations. It is well that this LMiversity. 
with its living Schoi'i of Aichitccture. which has 
profited by Sir Reginald Blomfield *s counsel and 
influence, and by his gift as an organiser of teach- 
ing, should be the first to offer its highest honour to 
this accomplished and masculine artist ; and that the 
award should be approved by the (ity whose pride is 
this hall, designed by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. — In the 
name of the Senate and Council I present to you 
Reginald Blomfield for the degree of Doctor of Letters, 
ho}ioris causa, of this L^niversity, 

The Guild of Builders (London), Limited. 

The Preliminary Prospectus has been received of the 
Guild of Builders (London), Limited, which is issued by 
the Xational Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
(London District Council) in the form of a pamjihlet 
entitled '* An Industry cleared for Action." A covering 
letter from the Secretary of the Federation says that 
the prospec'tus is offered as a real contribution to- 
wards the establishment of the great system of Xa- 
tional Guilds that is destined, before many years are 
over, to revoliitioni'^e completely the motives and 
control of industry. The Xational development of the 
scheme is to be presented to the Building Trades 
Parliament next August for serious investigation and 
discussion by the re]»reseiitative assembly of the in,- 
dustry. The promoters admit that the prospectus is 
indefinite and incomplete, and state that it is de- 
signedly ihat they have done no more than sketch 
the broad foundations upon which tlie superstructure 
of th(‘ new industry will be built up by the men who 
offer themselves for Guild service. The following ex- 
tracts from the pamphlet will give an idea of the 
scheme * — 

A (iuiLl in its full development means a wliole iiidusti\ 
cleared fur action, with all ncctioiis muted for a common 
purpose — with a new incentive, the organised service of tlie 
comm unit V, instead of the attainment of profits. 

The (mdd of Budders hoidly cha!) enges the in dii stria 
traditions of a ccntuiy, and makes its ajipeal solely to thi 
best instincts and creative^ imjnilses of men. For it is the 
first industrial organisation in history that is set up to gii’ 
servic<‘ rather than to (}( t it. Everv word that Ruskin oi 
Maz/ini utt< r(d on the claims of Duty and the joy of self- 
expression in free service, finds us echo here.' ... It 
stands on a different plane from all other industrial sys- 
tems, whether eont lolled by the State, by municipalities. 
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or by consumers. They are the organisation of 
(^Juilds are the organisation of Dutir-.^ . . . 

The Trade Union Ticket is the certificate of ( luiid mem- 
bership, Every member of every bramTi of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives and of every 
other approved grou^j of Building Trade Workers in the 
district IS a Ouildsman, and has a vote in the election of the 
<Uiild Committee. This, in turn, will ultimately foim a 
pait of the National Guild of Builders, a great industrit'*! 
combine for the public service, with full democratic Contiol 
bv all the workers by hand or brain engaged in that service. 

The Guild Committee will consist of representatives of 
\n) the trade unions affiliated to the District Section of the 
National Federation of Building Tiade Operatives; ih] 
any other trade unions or 2 rou])S of building trade woiker& 
within the district, whether administrative, technical, 
clerical or operative, that may be approved by the Com- 
mittee. Each trade union or approved group will elect one 
member. Each of these members on election will take up 
a One Shilling share in a Society registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident ISocieties Acts and entitled The 
Guild of Builders (London), Ltd. " He uill also deposit 
with his electors a signed, open transfer, thus giving them 
power to replace him. The Guild Committee thus becomes 
a legal entity with power to enter into contracts, and yet 
the whole of its members are under the control of the indus- 
trial democracy they represent. 

The fiist ancl immediate duty of the Guild is to mobilise 
the necessary labour to build the houses so urgently needed 
by the nation, and to build them in the best possible man- 
ner at the lowest possible cost. The objects are : (1) To 
carry on the industry of builders, decorators and general 
contractors ; (2) To undertake all branches of supply, 

whether as meichant, manufacturer or transporter: (3) 
To carry on any other work which the Society may think 
necessary or desirable in connection vith the above objects. 
From this it will he seen that the Guild is designed ulti- 
mately to undertake every branch of the building industry 
and to provide its custoiiieis with the services of skilled 
architects and engineers, to purchase and manufacture the 
materials, to transpoit them to the site, erect the buildings 
— and even, perhaps, to furnish them. 

The (Juild Committee will he re^ponsihle for the appoint- 
ment ami removal of managers and for the fixing of their 
salai le-;;. 

The labour of (Liildsmen will no longer be regarded as a 
commodity, like bricks or timber, to be }nirchased, or not, 
as required. As soon a= it can he arranged, the (Tiiildsman 
will he " on the strength ” for life. He wih diaw Guild pay 
in sickness or accident, in bad weather or in iiood, at work 
or in reserve 

The minimum (Juild pay will aluays be the full standard 
rate as hxed for the industry as a whole, but there is no 
doubt that the Guild Mill be able to inerca'^e the purchasing 
power of its members' pay by the scientific organisation of 
production. 

The Guild will undertake woik for every type of budding 
owner, whether public oi' [uivate. It Mill build for agreed 
prices ur for prime cost pUis a fee. But in every contract 
the puce or the fee mu'.t include the percent a iie nocc'-sary 
to secaire during its run, to all encraged thereon, the con- 
tinuous Guild pay described in the last paragraph. Beyond 
this there will be a small percentage for tlie ]uirchase of 
plant, for overhead charges, and, if nece'^'^ary, for the hire 
of ea]utal. at fixed rates, M’ithoiit poMcrs of control. 

Surplus earnings Mill under no circumstances be dis- 
tributed as dividends. They Mill always be used for the 
improvement of the service, by providing for increased 
equipment, for reserve, for technical training and reseaich, 
and for the elimination of hired ca]>ital. 

It is intended that all plant and material shall he trans- 
ferred to the jiroperly constituted authority to be set up in 
eonnection M’ith the National Guild of Builders 

The Guild stands for the revival of the Building Art. It 


M’jii offer scope to the craftsman such a? he has never dared 
to hope for. It opens out possibilities of service to the 
"killed administrators and technicians that the old system 
could not poasibly provide. And it gives them all a ncM- 
status a? free men Marking in a democratic comradeship of 
service. 

The Guild muU give no financial guarantee for the per- 
formance of its contracts. It pledges itself to carry out the 
M’ork that it undertakes, and it supports this M'ith a roll of 
Volunteers pledged to do the work. 

The (jU'hl Jnnrt'ol is an essential feature of the scheme. 
It will keep all the Ouiidsmen informed as to the progre^s 
of the movement. It M'lli folloM' closely the proceedings of 
the Building Trades’ Parliament, before M'hich the Guild 
proposals Mill be frequently debated. It Mill illustrate the 
buildings erected by the Guild, describe neM' methods and 
ncM' processes, circulate statistics, publish correspondence, 
and, above all, it Mill be recognised and read by the public 
as the official organ of the NeM’ Industrial Hemocracy. 

Forms to be filled up by volunteers for Guild service 
accompany the prospectus, and offers of service are in- 
vited from every grade of building trade worker, adminis- 
trative, technical or operative. 

The State and the Building; Guilds. 

The following statement has been issued by the 
Ministry of Health : — 

The attitude of the Ministry of Health tOM■drd:^ the 
Building Guild principle has from the start been one of 
sympathy ; but several difficulties of detail presented 
themselves for solution before the Ministry could feel fully 
justified in approving it. The guilds position in reference 
to the purchase of materials, fur example, Mas not clearly' 
defined. The Co-operative Wholesale Society, hoM’evei. 
have noM' agreed to give the guilds the assistance of then- 
extensive organisation, and it is hoped that a satisfactory 
arrangement may he reached. 

There Mas some difficulty also as to the form of re- 
muneration to be received by the suiids for their Mork 
At fiist they adopted the proposal of remuneration by a 
simjde percentage on the cost of the M ork done, not fully 
realising certain disadvantages of this method M'hich are 
not removed by the fact that the guilds, m hile proposing 
to confer on their members the benefit of continuous em- 
]>loyment and payment, do not intend any distribution in 
the natnie of bonus or jirorit. Under such a system of 
'Simple percentage payment on cost it might easily happen, 
in connectiun Mith a scheme Mell and economically man- 
aged, that there M'ould be an inadequate fund for this pur- 
pose ; and that, in another scheme which M as le^s carefully 
conducted. Mith consequent high costs, the fund Mas more 
than sutficieiit. Both results Mould be unsatisfactorv. 
The Ministry de"ired that the amount M'hich Mas to go as 
remuneration or extra benefit to labour should be a "fixed 
"um per lumse ; a plan M'hich M ould secure that the benefit 
Mould be at least a little in favour of the mvII- man aged, 
economical schemes. 

The portion of the percentage M'hich, under the proposal. 
Mas allotted to cover costs of management, plant, insur- 
ance. and other overhead charges and any surjdiis, M'hich 
by the rules of the guild is not to he distributed in benefits, 
but Is to be used solely to improve the plant and services of 
the guild, !s not subject to the same objection, and the 
Ministry are Milling to accept a percentage basis for this foi 
the present, though experience may shoM some simpler May 
of dealing Mith tins also. The question of ('»btaining from 
the guilds some definite estimate of costs and some suitable 
guarantee, so far as circumstances noM' permit, that the 
M ork Mould be carried out to estimate, also needed settle- 
ment. 

Several conferences have recently been held betM'cen 
representatives of the guilds and officers of the Ministry of 
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Health with a view to arriving at a satisfactory working 
basis. The promoters of the Manchester urganisatjuii, on 
learning the Ministry's views, proved quite ready to agree 
to certain modihcations of their proposals. An agreement 
has now been reached, and it is of importance a<i illustrat- 
ing jiriiiciples which may prove capable uf more extended 
application. 

The guild have agreed to give a definite estimate of cost 
for each type of house. This estimate must be regarded as 
reasonable by both the parties concerned — the guild and 
the local authority — and must be approved by the Minis- 
try. The guild's remuneration will be by a lump .sum of 
£40 per house — to provide for a full-time week ; regardless 
of weather) for those employed on the contract and for 
other purposes of the guild. A further allowance of b per 
cent, 'jii the prime cost of the house will be made to cover 
the co>t of plant and other overhead charges, such as 
salaries of buyers, supervisers, and others who are nut 
wholly employed on the building site. 

In the event of the actual cost of a huu&e proving less 
than the estimated cost, the actual co&t only, plus the £4U 
and the b per cent, oveihead charge>. will be paid by tlie 
local authority. The guild lecogni^e and agree that in any 
case the 6 })er cent, for overhead charges should not be paid 
on any inciease in the cost of material^ taking place during 
the progress of the work, although for the purpose of deter- 
rninintr vchether the estimate has been exceeded or not, 
fluctuations in the standard rates of labour and ]jnces of 
mateiials will be allowed for. 

If the actual cost should prove to be more than the 
estimated cost, after the usual allowance for the tluctua- 
tion in wa-aes rates and prices, the guild will receive the £10 
a? ab'jve, but the b per cent will not be payable on the 
amount of the extra co^t. 

The atrreement piovides also that the Co-operative 
Whoie^ale >>ociety may be associated in the contract fur 
the piiichase of mateiiak. The contract must include a 
bleak ciau-e allowing the contract to be broken after 
th.ree months if the co-ts should exceed the estimate by 
uu're than any inciea>e that has occiiired in the meantime 
in the lates of waires and in the standard c<ist of materials. 
The ( ‘o-operative Wholesale Society, on being satisfied 
with the contract, cvill insure the local authority against 
loss under the contract for an insurance premium of one- 
eighth per cent , 2s, bd. per £100. The guild are in agree- 
ment with the Ministry that a proper costing system shall 
be adopted. 

Royal Engineers’ War Memorial, 

A Special Committee, representing all branches of the 
T'orps of Royal Engineers, including Territorials and Xew 
Annies, which was appointed soon after the Armistice to 
draw up a scheme for the Royal Engineers' War Memorial, 
has decided that a proposal, now under consideration by 
H.M. Office of Works, to allot four sites on the Mall, oppo- 
site Marlborough Gate, for War Memorials, affords the 
most 'Satisfactory solution for the monumental side of the 
Royal Engineers' Memorial, One of these sites has accord- 
ingly been applied for, and, if they become available, the 
four sites would be treated in one comprehensive archi- 
tectunil scheme. It is understood that the (Cavalry, the 
Royal Artillery and the Guards are considering the ques- 
tion of taking up the remaining three >ites. Sliould the 
Mall scheme fall through, a memorial would be erected on a 
War Department site at the corps headquarters at Chat- 
ham, near the Crimean and South African Memorial arche.'-. 
In this case competitive de.signs will be invited, with Sir 
Reginald Blom field, R.A., as asses, sor. Permb^ion ha^ 
been obtained to instal the Royal Kngineers' Roll of 
Honour in the X.W. ('hapel of St. Paul's Cathedral, where 
the Xational Memorial to Lord Kitchener is to be ])lar*ed. 


The chapel will l>e known as the ” Kitchener Chapel,'’ and 
it is intended to provide an ex-R.E, custodian to facilitate 
inspection of the Roll. 

The balance of the Mibscriptions to the Memoiial will be 
devoted to giving educational assistance to the dependent." 
of those killed or incapacitated in the war, the capital and 
interest thereon being utilised and the expenditure spread 
over a period of eighteen years. Small scholarships will 
be granted to help sons and daughters of the men to go on 
to technical and secondary schools ; also to hclj) sons and 
daughters of those who in pre-war days would have s(*nt 
their children to a public school or similar institution. 

The President of the Institute has received a letter from 
Lieut. -General Ronald C. Maxwell, chainnan of the R.E. 
War Memorial Committee, stating that, so far, the total 
subscriptions amount only to some £:]2,000. The Mall 
monument will cost at least £13.000, and the Roll of 
Honour in St. Paul's £1,000, leaving but £16,000 for educa- 
tion. A large proportion of officers and men had returned 
to civil life before any appeal to subscribe could reach 
them, and it has been possible to get into touch with only 
a v'ery few’ since. General Maxw’ell therefore asks the aid 
of the Institute in bringing the matter to the know ledge of 
ex-R.E. architect^ in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of co-operating by subscribing to the memorial and 
by spreading the information to ail ex- Royal Engineer" 
and relatives of the deceased with whom they may be in 
contact. Genera] Maxwell emphasises the fact that this is 
in no sense a memorial to regulars only. Benefits, scholar- 
ships, etc., will be distributed to all alike— Regulars, 
Special Reserve, Territorials and Kew Arinic^^, and to all 
branches of the corps, including transportation^ signaL, 
and all special comjianies raised for the varied dutie- 
allotted to the Engineers in the war. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Secretary, R.E. War Memorial, R.E. In- 
stitute, Chatham. 

Professional Problems before the American Institute. 

The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 
wdiich was formed by the American Institute of Architect.-, 
for the purpose of setting up a Committee which could 
function independently of the Institute in order that repre- 
sentatives of the entire profession, including all architec- 
tural organisations, might be invited to participate, hu" 
presented its report to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute iust recently held. The Committee'." ob- 
ject has been to encourage a more comprehensive organi>a- 
tion of thv entire profes>ion and clear the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and misunderstanding as to what the term 
'' architect " implies and what responsibilities attach to 
the practice of the profession ; to recognise that the prol>- 
lem.^ of the profe.".sion are largely .social })roblems affected 
s\un pathetically l>y rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions : to iiiipiess upon architects their obligations a" 
profc'^sional men to society, and to lulng about a clearer 
understanding of the relationships that should or do exist 
})etw’een the architect and tho>e whom he may serve, tho"e 
with w’hom he collaborates and all others who render a pro- 
fessional service. The ( 'ommittee summ<iri."es its definite 
accomplishments as follow’s : — 

(</ ) Have received and tabulated under subject headin<r> 
a mass of ojjinion. "uugestion and criticism f? om individual 
and societies bearinLT on variou-, jdiasi'fi of the pioblein.s 
confronting the Architectural Profession. Lack of funds 
has prev(*nted tlie general di"tnbution of a digest of thi.s 
material. 
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{b) Have established a point of contact and machinery 
f(n co-uperation between the Architects and Engineering 
Council. 

(<•> Have established a detiiute ])asis for cu*t)peration 
])et\\een Oiganised f>aboui. Ruihhng Ci)ntraetuis, and 
Engineers. This prubably being tin* opening wedge to a 
broader co-operatn>u and more synipatht^tic understanding 
})cr ween thesf' great elements in tie* Building Industry. 

{d) Have laid the foundation fur a closer association 
\\ith the Building Industry through participation in the 
(hmference tjf the National Federation of Coiistrin tiou 
1 ndustiies 

} Have placed an argument fen Registration uf Arcln- 
tectN, together with practical data on Regi'?tration Lavs — 
mode of proeediiie to »eeure sueli laws. etc. — in the hands 
of indivnluaK and organisation^ in piaeticallv eveiy State 
in the L ' 111 on. 

[/; Have piact'd the question uf the urganisatiuii uf 
State Sureties, together vith an uutline uf the experiences 
ut States having sui h .^oeietie>. and aLo a foi m ot Const it ii- 
tnni and By-Laws, in practically every State in the Union, 
thi'uugli the membership uf the Post- War Committee. 

Ha\e piobably started a larger body of Arr-hitects 
thinking c uiieurnnitl v altnig for mu Lift d lines of study than 
over befuie 

i//) Have <ieveloped a form of organisation that has 
many featuies tu rer-oinmend it as a workable inacdiine fur 
e irrvnig on ediu atiunal eifoit uf national scope. 

{M H ave developed through the ehurt of the special 
l^u-,t-\\ar Cuinmitlee of tiie Washington State Chajiter a 
ehart indicating desirable tiehU for investigation in the 
'-tmly of pitdilems atleeting the jiiutessioii ot Architec t u i e. 

(,) Have laid the ba'-is iui an international professional 
relationship, by c<»rre'>poudeiua' and interchange ot (bn. u- 
ineiits ami int(jrmatiou. This relationship has taktui an 
active form thn nigh the i-ieaticn of the Instit uto Commit te(^ 
on Foielgn Co-opei ation, and the Post-WLir Committee 
hojjes that this work ma\ he })ro>eented with vigour as a 
jiait of the ba'>is of a new and lUoie teleiMiit relationslnp 
among all natitni-; 

{ /’ > Have e'^tabUslo d relatioiisln j) IjetW'eeii the variiUis 
Prtdessioiis thiough the formation (tf the Inter- Professional 
( 'oiiferenre. 

The Exemitive rouiu'il In Hi ves that the ( 'ominittet* s 
woik ha^ now lua ii brought to a point where* it can blotter 
be carried on by }u*o]u*rl\ (‘oustituted lii'-tituti* ( 'oininittee--. 

The following <iTe M*t down as subjt‘ets worthy of 
iurther stiuU a*- sugge>tt*d l>\ prepoii<le]‘ane(' of ci’itieisni 
ill the I e plies iecei\ ecl to tlu* P< •''t- W ar quest ioiinaires 

1. What slionid l>e tin* fiimtioji ot the Ameiican Insti- 
t ute of dii'c hite( t" : 

(//) A national oiganisatioii ot tin* Fi<'fi‘ssion and a 

diiei't faetoi in ei'ononiK' and so( lal life : oi, 

th) A dignified Aea<iem\ attainahle (ml_\ hyaft'W. and 

dealing oiilv with the inliunal ethns <d' tlie !*rofi‘ssn n 

2. W h.it ^liould be uudei'stooil ]\y ihe tmun " Arehi- 
t(*i't " ■' d'he pnblie slnndd know the eireii ms( nhed tn Id 
ot the Vreluteet s legitimate ai ti\ itv, jUst as the ])uhiic‘ 
km»Ws ih.it of tlie dotUor .iml the lawyer. 

)b The ilesiialnlitc of giving Loeal (’liapters ot the In- 
stifuti* gM‘.Ut*r autln>nt> in formulating rules ot jiractiet' 
for the guidance of t heii memhei-, nioie in eoiifoi nuty w ith 
e'^t.iblished eiistom in a lo(a!lt^', 

4. As related to creating sentiment in fa\ our of Registra- 
tion Laws : to set up a st.imlaid ot wliat .i man should 
know and be eonipi'tent in before he euteis inlopiaetiee 
as a lhinei]ial. 

.>. I’.irlianient of Building Industiies. 

<>. The entile sulqeet of relati«uiship bid ween architoets 
ami draughtsmen. 

7. .Methods of org.uiisation of an architect's office to 
render eompleti- service 

5. Tlie value of dignified jmhln-ity .iftm* a detinite ptdiey 
ami a detinite meaning of Im iiis h.n t* b»'(*n esfa lilished. 


1). Aichitects’ Remuneration : {n) The percentage 

system ; [b] Cost — plus a fixed fee ; (cj Other methods. 

10. Expense of estimating : fct) Quantity Survey ; {b) 
Contractors' Bureaus ; p } Commercial Bureaus f,,r Member 
Contractors. 

] 1. Schedule of charges to provide fui complete service, 
omitting reference to employment of specialists, clerk of 
woiks, and data to be furnished by the owner. 

National Health Insurance Act. 

M]‘. F. R. Yerbl'RY, Secretaiy of the Architect^’ and 
Surveyors' Approved Society, w rite^ : — 

Fur tlie infonnation of architect" and "Uivcyor.". peihaps 
you will be good enough to allow' me to call attention to the 
])ro visions of the 1920 National Health in-iirancc Aet, 
under w hich emplmer^ and em})lovetl aie levpiiivd to ji.iv 
an additional contribution w'eekiy. 

C’ontributions increased from Td. to lod. for mmi (em- 
]>loyer pays od., man od.); from 6d. to 9d. for women 
(employer pays del., w'oman 4d.). 

Sickness benefit increased from lO", to Id", a wmek for 
men ; from 7s. 6d. to 12s. a w'eek bir w omen. 

Hisablement benefit iiurea"rd fiom ds. to 7s. Od. a W'eek 
for men and women. 

Maternity benefit increased from 20-. to l2. 

This Aet comes into force on dth July. I92h. 

Honours for Members. 

The following decoiatiou" have lieen confeiied by Allied 
(hjveriiments upon Sir Baxtstek Ft.kti hkr [ F.], vx-Sheritf 
of the C'lty of London, in I'cH Ognition of \,duable "< ivi<-e" 
naicleied (lining the w ai : 

Canjir n td hf! Ki mj of (Itt /Ld/do/s ' Lomm.indi 1 of till* 

Order of L« opold 11. 

(.'oitjt n td htj Ou Knti/ojdi^ ( ’ommandi r of tin* 

( Irdei of ( ieorge 1. 

f 'u/ijti/'td loj fbt Pit‘^idt/tf oj '!>( IbpnhUr ol ( 1 not . 
Seeoiid ('LiS". with fd’mid ('oidon. of the ( hder ot the 
Excellent Crop. 

Sir Banister is aFo Offu o i dt Jtt Lttjton d'Homo m, < lui- 
f m red by the President of tbt* Freiieh H(*pubhe. 

Sir Robkht S. Lorimuk | F.\ A.H.S A., hu" l.eeii elvi t* d 
an Assoc iati* of the Royal Aeademy. 

Flection" to Fellowship (>t tin* Siteietv (>t Antiqii.iru*" in 
iee(*nt months inelude Mr. Patu. \V xTERUoi sg \F \ Mr. 
F. Orv OwvBER 1 F. |. and dli. H. P. Bthki: Dmwxino. 

The “ Director of Works ” at H.M. Office of Works. 

The ( 'ommi""ioiuu s of H.dl. ( )fheo ()f Wdu k-- have rt»n- 
-.ohdated their various arehiteetur.d and "in \ eMiig dt*pan - 
nielit" and ])l.\eed them under one IWMtl. who e "t\ led the 
■■ On'i*etorof Works." Sir Franl; Baiuo^. (’ H.E., M.V ()., 

h. is been .ippointed to tin* position. 

Fatal Accident to the Institute Lantern Slide Opeiator. 

dleinlier'^ attending the Institute meeting- at v. hi<h 

i. interu sli(h*s b.ive been sliown w ill ]>erlmp" ri memb«*r the 
lantern opt rator. dir. d. T. Hawk ms, a man sr.nei*l\ y(*t in 
lu" piiim*. It is witli great ri'gng that we h.ivt* to ieeor»l 
his death., fnmi iujurii's naeUed under p»'iuii.iih tiagie 
< iivum^taiUM's on tlu* 22nd May. Riding a motor i \ele in 
West Norwood, his (*lotlung caught lire owing, it is -uii- 
po.secl, to a U*ak on tin* inh't \ al\ e of the motor. Kn\ elop<*d 
m tianu'S he dismounted and ]»lunged into >ome bu-hc" 
iu*ar bv. t*ndeavouiing to extinguish tlie flames <uid nd 
himself of his burning clothes. He wa- l adh lainied in 
face and limbs and was taken to King's College Ho"[Utab 
Denmark Hill, where he siueumhed to his iniuiii*'^ a few 
dav" lat(*r. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Gatley War Memorial. 

Gravesend War Memorial. 

Members diul Licentiates of tlie Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects must not take })art in the above 
rnmpetitions bcLause the (Venditions are not in 
accordanct^ with the published Regulations of tht‘ 
R()val Institute for Arc hiteu rural (.'unijietitions. 

Bv ( )rd^‘i‘ uf th*' (.bulled, 

MacAlT''! UR. 

Twickenham War Heroes Memorial. 

Rhyl; War Memonal Hospital. 

The ( 'o!iipetlt Lou> (.'oiiUiUttec de>ire to <‘ali the 
atteittiuii of Meiiibei'' and Lieentiatc'' to tlie fact that 
the conditions ot the alxfVe (_Vuii})eritions are un^ati>" 
tactorv. The Committee avt^ m myuotiation with the 
promuters in th<‘ hope of >t'curiuu an amendment. In 
the meantime Member> and Lictmriates are advised to 
take no jiaat m tlie ( 'om[)etirion. 

Appeal for the Co-operation of Architects to secure 
Satisfactory Conditions. 

Tlie following Memorandum is published by direc- 
tion of the (Jo uucil : — 

The (Jo uucil of the Royal Tmtitute of British Arclii- 
te'.us urae the co-op u*ation of all architects, members 
of the fnstitiitt* and the Allied Societies and others, in 
their endeavoiLix to ^^ecure satisfactory conditions for 
archite<-tural c3m[>^"titions. The Institute Regula- 
tions for (Mmpetitions have been drawn up after care- 
ful consideration by the (.Vjuncil and the Coni]jetitions 
(.'ommittee. All membv^rs of th^* Tnstitutt* and the 
AUical lSo<ieti(^s are bound by tumn. and it is only by 
their strict obwn'vance that th^ best results for pro- 
moters anl tle^ fair treatment of competing anLitects 
c m lie as>niv I. The^e Regulations are ]n'mted in the 
Institute IvvT>F:xnAR. and also m pamphhd. form. 
Copies of the pamphlet may he obtained from the 
Sec-retarv of the R.I.B.A.. and ir is the duty of all 
members (-ompeting t<.» ln.^ htmdiar with them, 

Onlv when all other means have faded does the 
(‘onqietitions (’(*mnuttee laepiest the Couneil to bar a 
eoinpetition and it is ofttm able, when put into toiudi 
with the jjromoters at an early stagi*. to liriiig about 
tile amendment of unsat isfai'tory conditions, but at 
]n*esent no svstem can arranged by which the < on- 
ditions of all competition^’ shall automatically lie [)re- 
MUited to the Committee for review. The ('.b intuit tee 
must therefore rely largely upon intelligence given by 
members who, having applied for copies of <'onditions, 
find them not to accord witli the Regulations. Early 
intervention is essential to success ; members and 
others are requested to lose no time in seialing copies 
of such conditions to the Hon. Secret ary of the (.bin- 
petitions Committee. 


The Council make the following suggestions for the 
improvement of ari hitectural competitions : — 

1. When applying for the conditions, intending 
competitors should state that unless the essential 
(lausf'N of the R.I.B.A. Conditions are tunbodied 
tliereiu they will be unable to compete. 

2. On reeeipt of the contlitions tln*y sliould 
compare them with the Krimlations .uxl not«* any 
<li^cre])ancies. 

d. If any chmses are unsatisfactory tluyv slmidd 
at oiitN^ comniunirate witli tht‘ Hon. Stn retary uf 
the (Vmiptuitmns (Vmimitttn* : they should aLo 
return tim omiditiuns vithuut dtday to the pro- 
moters, pointing out in wliat respects thov art‘ 
unsatisfactory, and intimate that if they aiv 
ameiidt^d to ai eord with the Institute Rf^gidatious 
tht‘y will be [headed to re( ousider tln*ir derision 
not to compete. 

In some i-a-^os it ma\' b»‘ desirable, wium it lnuumes 
known that a competition pro(>osed. that architects 
in the neighbourhood >hould aseertaiii whether the 
promoters know of the Institute Reguiatious. and il 
not, should provide thtuu with a < opy. 

The Council remind nitmibers that tiiey may luhther 
assess no!‘ take ])art in competitions which are not in 
exact a^ cordancf^ with the Regulation'^, evon il they 
have not stMm any notice is^iusi by th** Instinittc At 
the same time it invites all ai\ hit»s.'t>. non-members a^ 
well as members of the Institute, to <'0-opt‘rate in 
carrying out these suggu.stions. Mucli has alnmdy 
b('en done ; only by constant vigilanee and tiimdy 
concerted aetK.m will the respect ol the public b<‘ 
se* ULv I and tie* Inchest aims ot arehitci tun* .ittamed. 


Ulster Society of Architects. 

A ( i<‘u*a<d i\[e ■ tiiig of thr I "i'Jtn ^o(*n‘Ty w a - ln*ld m the 
M<*!\ill<‘ Hotel. L )U(lourh*i‘ry, on Tlmr'-^daw 27tli Ma\. on 
tin* arrival of the Belfa'-t train by which a nunilH-r of the 
B-*lfa'-t menibei- travelled north. Mr. Henry. M..S A., 
Prc-idt*nt, occupied the chair. Jkr>inc'>.'> connected vith 
the profo-^ion both in Belta^t and Derry ua-^ t jMtwat te<l 
and the me tuber, > adjourned to the ihnmg-room of the hotel 
for luncli as the gne'lt^ of tlu* Londonderry ( 'omndttet*. 
being joined by rej)re>.entati\ cs of the Derr\ Ma'^tei- 
Build(*rs' Assoeiation. Mr. Bm-hanaiu the eh.iirman oi 
the loc<d (Vuinnittee, aetefl as liu^t and in piopo'-ing tin* 
h(‘alth of the \ i'.it(n's t‘\pn*>sed the hojK* t hat thi-v wonld be 
th(‘ forernnnei ()f nian\ future annual reunion'^ of tin* 
JSo(aety in tlic iiorth(‘rn ('ity. 'Jdie ]h’e^ident and Hon. 
Secret aiy rej>]ied on bcdialf of the viMtors and t‘xtende(l to 
the Derry members a cordial invitation to viMt Belfast at an 
early date. Sub'-oquently visits were jiaid to the (4uikL 
hall. The Walls, (Vitliedral, and the Long Tower ('hand, 
the architect in (*harge of each building a<*ting as guide and 
explaining the variousfeatnn'sof interest. 

L. R. Kkvnedy [A.\, Hoo. S( rttlarf/. 
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MINUTES. XV. 

At a Sj^eciai General .Meetmji, tiinunoned bv the Council 
in accordance AMth Bv-iaw bo, held MondaV. 7th June. 
19:^0, at S p.m., Mr. Alfred W. S. Cro&^, V u K-Prt in 

the Chair, ihe Minuter of the Special General !\Ieetiii^ 
{)€ Increase of Subscriptions), held lOth Mav 192U, having 
been published in the Journal, weie taken as read and 
signed as eoirect. 

The C’hairinaii stated the purpose of the Meeting — viz., 
to contirm the Resolution passed at the Special Geneial 
Meeting of the lOth May i\ith reference to the entrance 
fees and subsciiptions of Members and the contributions of 
Licentiates. 

The Chairman thereupon moved, Mr. Max Clarke TE.J 
seconded, and it Mas 

Rlsulved, unanimously, that this Meeting, ('ailed in 
pur'^uance of Clause 39 of the Charter, do coiiliriu 
the resolution passed at the Special General Meeting 
of the lOth May — \iz.. That in order to jjrovidt' 
funds to meet the increase in expendituie due to the 
iiem'ral advance in prices, an addition of one iiuinea 
be made to ail entrance fees and subscriptions of 
^Members and eontiihutions of Licentiate^, ; and 
that the necessary steps be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such revision of 
By-law 17 as is ie(|uired tt) give effect to this reso- 
lution. 

The Special General :Meeting then teiminated. 

At the fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1919-^^0, held Monday, 7th June, 19:2U, immediatelv 
following the Special (Jeneral Meeting above lecorded, and 
similarly constituted, the iMuiutescJ the meeting held 1 7th 
May, 192 m, having been published in ilic Joukxal, wci^* 
taken as read and signed as eoirect. 

The Hon. Secietary announced tlie decease of Albert 
Echvard Laccy, . 1 y-ori''>ih , elects d 1903 ; and Thomas Le\M< 
Banks, elected ],S72, F^ JJnu: 1S85. and ^daced on 

List of Belt ltd FiiUou in 191 m. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease of Jean 
Louis Pascal, lion, Co? rt>'' fiond, mj Mt tubt /\ Boi/nl Fold 
Mednlliiit 1914, and, having icfcrrcd to his cmincnc'c as aii 
architect and as a teache, of aichitcctuie, moved and it 
w as thereupon 

Resolvj:d, That this Institute has learned with 
found sorre'w (.)f the deatli of its illustrious and most 
esteemed Corresponding Member, Jean Louis Pas- 
cal, Meinbre do ITnstitut de France, Royal Gold 
Jledallist, and desires to place upon record its 
.idmiratiun foi his aehieveiiieuts as an architect and 
as a teacher of architecture- and its respect for his 
distinguished qualities of mind and character. 
Further, that an (‘X])ressioii of the Royal Institute's 
sympathy and eoudolence lit' eoiiveved to his 
near relatives ; and that a symjjathetic message 
be also forwaided to the Institut de France, tlu* 
Societe (Vntrale <les Architectes Fran^ais, and tlu> 
Socicte dos Architectes diplomes par le ^louverne 
ment, condoling with them on the loss of their 
eminent colleague. 

The following candidates were elected by show of 
hands : — 

As Hc'jx. Fellow. 

Hvrdy : Tkomas. O.M. :/?./. R.J. A’ss^y J/(du//;>nSb2.] 

As Hon. Asso(*i\tes (2). 

Dm II El ELD : Rev. Rrtek Hamrsox, M.A., F.S.A. 

PiULR : Edward William Harvly. 

As Fellows (19). 

AdUTTER : Thomas Charles M., 1907 ]. 

Anderson : Captain Herbert Cooper, R.E. M., 1909]. 
Culley : Norman r. I,, f904]. 

Curtis: Spencer C\rey [ J ., 1904]. 


Elms ; Edward Furness Marson CG, 1902]. 

Gordon : Henr^' Percy' [A., 1904]' 

Hall: Alner Wilson, M.G. 19IM]. 

Hett ; Leonard Keir [A., lO'llJ. 

Moberly : Arthur Hamilton, M.A. Cantab. "A.. 1910]. 
KrcHLEY' : Norman GJ., 1919]. 

Shepherd : Herbee't TA., 1898]. 

Smith : Fkancts Danby [A., 1902b 
Troup : Francis Gordon [A., 1910]. 

IVooD : Ernest ^Marshall G-1., 1909]. 

And the following Licentiates who have pas-ed the 
qualifying examination ; — 

Armstrong : Charles Montegue Cek il. 

Evill : Norman. 

Farrow' : J<ohn WiLtniiD Hilbert. 

Lloyd: Tidoias Alwyn, 

M'akeeield : Benjamin Frederick Gkori.j . 

As Assoc T\Ti:s (141)1. 

B — Til*' W'.ii Exeiiiptioii canC(idate'> h t«l iii all ot'C' <l 

!i>r iHgi-tiatiuii a', sruJeiit^ aittu llioy and beiore ik • rnnij'l>di"ii ui tlwii 
War stAvicM but %Mere nut actuailv. legistrird ti'l tliu dat»-.*< iii> nTiun, ,i 
.is:aui>t then iiaiiiu-, ■ Iteguiatioh, ToThn'M. ‘»Mi ^'u^f-]ub^i. lURu 
Notf . — The toiler tsk (*> denotes a Speevt? Ike/ j// 

fhe ‘jihtf cand'dide^ parsed the i^pecio.l War E !•> <i-nioito >. 

*Ackroyd : Samuel IVjlliam ^V., 1912]. 

^Addey : Frederick Arnold, P. A S.l. '6., 1913], 
"'Allison : William, P.A.S.I. bS.. 1911].' 

Allum : Stanley Charles. 

*Ashenden : Harold Campbell, M.C'.. F.S.I. 'N., 19121. 
*Ashman : Herbert William bS., 1913]. 

*Aslin : Charles Herbert bs., 1913]. 

^Battiscumbe : Hu3ipiirey *S., 19181. 

*Binme : William Bryce 1913].^ 

* Blackburn : Norman Arthur r8'., 1914J. 

*Blackiord ; Joseph *8.. 1913].' 

*Blackwell: Charles Christie S..191UJ. 

Blampild : Boy Charles. 

*Boyu : John Shaw bS'., 1920J. 

Brad DELL : Thomas Arthur Dau. . 

*Bhodie: Robert 1919]. 

* Brooks : C'hkisi\>phek John r*8., 1919]. 

*Bkoomhall: Thomas Hargreaves [S’., PJlM], 

Bryce : Andrew' Douglas. 

*Buchanan : Allan Pollock IMcKenzii: ]N., 1919]. 
Burchett : Howard William. 

Butcher : Hi:nry' Fkederk k. 

*Caldw’ell : Oliver Regin vLD S'.. 1912]. 

*Ching : Wilmot Thorne ]S' . 1911]. 

Claydon : Lifeord. 

*Clayton : Chari.es Lawreni 3, ]S’.. 1912]. 

* Collin : Bertie Phillipp^ "S., 1910]. 

*Cc>RNisH : Charles Edw'in ]S., 1013]. 

*Cottingha'\( : Garnet Reginald bS'.. 1914]. 

CouLSON : Ri( Hard Carte. 

Co upland : WlLLTAAI VlrNoN. 

*Ckasice : Cr.tFUHiD Wiog [S’.. 191 I]. 

*CnoSSLL\ ; C. eorge [S , 1913]. 

'CRurcKbHANK : Herbert AVilli \ m. 

^Cullen : Alexander [S’., 1919]. 

Curtis : Hep.bert 

*Dailey : Arthur Benjamin [S., 191M]. 

*I>odd : Ronald Fielding [S., 1012]. 

Downer : George Kdwin. 

*Duncan : Ronald Aver [S., 1914]. 

*DuRNrop,o : William John [S., 1912], 

* Eaton : (iEOROE Morley', P^\.S.L [S'., 19iM|. 
=^Kdw\\rds . Kenneth Drew' bS’., 1912] 

*Ea[es : James Albert [S’., 191,")]. 

* Evans : Henra' Goronwy' [S., 1914]. 

*Fildes : Geoffrey' Philip [S., 1914], 

* Fisher : Henry Nettle ton, M.C. [S., 1914]. 

Furner : Arthur Stanley', 

Garrett : Stanley' G. 

*Glen : Alexander Graham [S., 1920]. 

♦Goodsall : 'Robert Harold [S., 1912]. 
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IN . H vjniv Thiima'^ l'H2l. 

Jc^eph DAVi><tN N., l!H41. 

Percy Jame> N., HM4|. 

=^(h>'5Tling . IViEFRii) M ( N . Ii‘l4|. 

OkaBHCM: STA^EEV. P.A.S.l. 

^Oraxt : Joiix PEriAc i)ippii: s.. Pil:P. 

HaICH : XoRMAX CHAiiLL". 

*H \LL : PlU( \ Kdwaku 'N., 19I2I. 

=^Hc.miltox: Iax Bi.xjle MuXTtA 111, B V O \wn. N.. I !U JJ. 

H VMIL L’< )X : Thm.mas Cri's'^kv x.. IlMJJ. 

’^Huifll'^: IVlLFUED Hknr V, ]\ A S. f 'x'.. l'U 4 ]. 
^HeX^HALL : LuCI '5 SvDX EV. y>.S.n. X'.. I'nul. 
^HhRltHID' TtILoIX'RI: WeLI RV "X., I 919 J 
=^HoL)(.r,s : John Stewart P> 2 oj, 

*H(tLLAXD ; HaiRV ‘x’.. IJl'M. 

^Holroyd : Fr ixk "x’. , 191 2 j. 

’=H<)Xevm\x: Herbert Lewi'^ x',, 1!>10; 

^Hu^'«ack: .Ume-. Damdsox ^X’.. I'UMi. 

^Hor^i’ox : Jame-- X., 191S]. 

^Howell ; Johx Alexett S., 19111. 

*HrR';nx : Thomas X., 1912|. 

^Ix^'AX : Ooi:d(ax Hexry NT-^rj r X., l:H2J. 

*-Ia(.KS 0V : BUKRoUl.H HE (’arli X , 1911!. 

^Ji)flN->MX ; Hexkv Axhrem 'X . 

(}iX>'.)X . R EG IXALH XlHXL ^ . H. C 'x..l'»j:i!. 

^.I'tXE" : '>\H^L^' SteveX^-'X "X., 1920]. 

JoXE> : WlLLIlM (rEoRGE EdMEXH. 

"^Kvv ; Hii'c ifi.i.L CrigHTox, M C. "X.. FT 2] 

"^Lvst . Frederk k Bi rtrvy 'X.. 191 Ij 
"^EEgo : TlfEoDoRE El LIS "X.. 19111. 

*Lo( iiHEvD : Alfred Oeoroe "X.. 1919]. 

^^LoFTHorsE: 'WAlLU C FLORfxE "X., 1919| 

^ L< i VE ; Ko R E RT ]\r VOLA rex 'X. , 191 I [, 

*fHMVEX«!,. K \ 1>R ED JoHX TeNXA \'I X., 1!M9|. 

*.MlKav: Jmhn 'X., 19121. 

^AIa< key : Xc-MILL AR\l=,TjioXG HlR"! S'., 1912]. 
^21adl>o<k: RnHAri>HiXKv 'X'.,!!!!]!. 

^Ma'-on : Harold Cl a \ forth X.. 19 J 7]. 

''^yilLLLR , Birxard Allxaxder "X.. 1914]. 

Milj.lr : Erd Su'art Campbell. 

*-Moorj. : .fojix 1>. 'X., 191‘>]. 

Mojg.w - Ali'rld Plpa V. 

'‘^Horr,.-'. Peri y. M.B.E. "X., 1919]. 

^-Moentford : Edward Wxelis ^S., 1911]. 

Ni(’h<*l^ox : Thomv". 

■^Odom . John Hexra' "X., 1911] 

O‘]joxo( HUE : RrpFPtT JoHX TJoRDoX. 

*Paoe : Thomas Alexaxder '‘X.. 191 I ]. 

*PidgLey: Wilfrid Ooitld CS\, 1911]. 

*PRirE ; WiLi-iANL Harold 'X., 1911]. 

"^pRYXXE : SHgRAUI) Johx Hocv\rd X., 1912]. 

P.EAD ; Kenmfir H\rry. 

JiEED : \\Tllia:.i James. 

^Kk.hvrd^ox; Herbert Clu 1 ord X., PH;;]. 

*KiLEY: Ki< HARD HoLDE-N, P A.S.I. 'X., 19[r>j. 
■^1‘oBLRi^ • Arthfr Bi'wlr Lllwlll^ n rx , 19l9j. 

PoBINsuX ’ ErK OrMI'. 

*Pvor'TLEy : Leoxcrd J wmes ]X., 1919]. 

*St Legep. • Ch.vrles I)<H'gl\s, M.C. JS., 19L7]. 

ScofT: Ei^mard. 

^Sh\w. Poip.prt Philip ^X., 191.7]. 

’^SiiEiitEP TpoArxs Smith 'X., 191 Ij. 

*ShERWIN ; rTtlLTHoMvs X., 19j9]. 

*S\vallow; Joseph Ceded 'X., 1912[. 

*SvKf> : An XCXDEPv PvD HMtD 'X., 1929] 

TAsker : Edmard Clold.h. 

*TiKP,FTT: H EXIi.Y' Jlmsgx X.. 1*»IJ1. 

Frederick \\Tlli\m. 

Thirilj : Tom <F\lx. 

^‘‘Thompsox : Grorgl JIriiird, M C. X., l9iJ]. 
*To<>THrLL: JuHX f'EDRIC Pi, XMAX ' X.'^ PHOj. 

’^Tkvxmer : Fraxk ES., 1012] 

VeRNgX : FREDEFiD K ArsTix. 

*Wardile: Blgixvld WTllt\m ^s , 19i:i] 


\V\TLRHoF^I : .Md H \ iM. Th t ODOP.L, MC. 

*\\'att. Johx JJesborufgh X , 1912]. 

*\Vhlmster : Hexry Neil "X.. lOlJj. 

"^WhFIL ; PLiD y CoRLMjX X.. 191 ! |. 

^WiLF I-' M^ : William Johx \'aighax. JI.C. x.. 191 1 j. 

* Willi vmsox . FREDERaK'’X, lOM]. 

*WiL'50x : Arihfr "X., 19131 
*\\Tj.'‘ 0 .n : IC>blrt, Jr. X., 1914[ 

*WlND}.R ; ARrUFK MaYAL!. X., l9l 1 I 
^WooD : Ja.me^ X., 1913 J. 

*U'o()D ; Up.MoXD PhiLU’ X . 19l(ij. 

*WyaTT: Ph ILTP Hf MPHR\ . O B. E X.. 19191. 

*\\'yLI K EdM VR D CrIGG, H.C.. < Jh'N <lll<‘l ■ J tlu ( DJoI of 
tliG CrnwH <;f Eoumania 'X., 1929 j, 

Yofng James Reid. 

Tho Sti utilizers' ]lz[»oit^ uuiim tin iz^nltN nf tliz tiunu.il 
zlzetlun'^ M erz rzaJ. and 1 he C hail ii’.an ih-i lai tul tlu‘ ( )tlizi*r'*, 
('oimcih and Standing Coninnttzes <lnl\ tJtu ted in ai.coid- 
ame therewith 

On the motion of the Cliairniau a Vote of 4 haiik^ to the 
Xzriitineer^ for their ]ah«»nrs in cxaniiiiimr the votiiiir |jaj>erN 
and Coiintinir the votes was lairied by aedamation 

Jlr. iJeli.-sa Joseph F.] havinii asked what ‘•te]*- the 
(.’ounzil had taken to cany out the request unanimously 
made by members at the Annual Ceiieial ^leetiiiB for the 
ealliiiii of a Public Meeting to protect anainst the priquj'-ed 
apphuation of tin* Luxury clauses of the HoU'^ing Act and 
to aiiaiiLm for a dijuitation to tin* iTiniz Mini''ter tln-reon, 
the Chairman ie])l]ed that tin* Coiiin il had that atiernooii 
appi.iinted a Committee to ctiiy out tin* mandat** ot tin* 
( General Bo‘ly, that it was tin* intention that tlz* ( 'oinmittee 
''hoiild e:et T<r woik at once an*l rimnuu* .i ])lan of cam- 
paign. and tliat this would Lotnminuzat*- 1 t*) th** 

Cencial Body at tlie **ai!it*'-t in>'"*dj!(‘ d.ate. 

The Hon. SLzretarv anin>uneed that the Mctuinir tor tin 
Pie'-entatnui of the Royal Gold 3ledai lia<l hzon ]>o',tpt)ned 
till later in the year and tinit the new' flat** w ■)u!d he not iked 
to mzmbei.s iii due course. 

The pi ot'ee*liiHis zlo--ed at S 4.7. 


NOTICES. 

Peace Day Celebrations. 

iMeiuliers ot the In.stitute ,Hoii. M(*iiiiM*iv. Fellows, 
Assoeiat**s. Licentuites, Studt'nts and Probatioin'r-) and 
their Toadies are invited to tin* RFJJsPTlOX AXl) 
GARDEX PARTY in honour of retinn(‘d Serviee Men, 
to be held b\ the Prt‘'Nidenl and Council at the Zooh)gi< al 
(Airdeiis on Tuesday, !? 9 th June. Apjilieations for Ticket-, 
-p(*cifying whetln*!* ladies' ticket- an* al-o required, -hoid*l 
ho made to the Secretaiw R.l.B.A. a- -oon <is po.— ihle. 
iJiess : Morninu: Dn‘ss, Workinj^ Dre— or Unifonu. 

It is lumped that all ex-Serviee 111**11 wil[ tnaki* a -piiial 
(*rtort to b<* pres(*ut on tiii- oica.-ion. 
rin*re w il] he no charge tor tizkf't-. 

The Royal Gold Medal, 1920 
JJie Presentati**!! of the R<i\al (iojd Mz<lal. urigiiially 
li.xefl fur .Moinia \ , Juinu iia^ het‘n postpo!n*d till later 
ill tin* \ t‘ar, w lien it is liopf*d that .M . ( d 1 ai ilt will h<* pn se*!! t 
t*) i'(*ceiv(* th(‘ M<*<lal in ])er-on. 4'h*- m w date < annot \et 
be h\**d, hut full noti<*(* will hi* gi\eu a- -oon a.- definite* 
arraugzinciitN are mad**. 


\\ ill \K< HflM 1 1 II 1 11 \ \\lii> ' <1 III ll)) i^-Uf fll-lt 

h^* \s.un' J I.inuizn ail(lro'>s, icindlv -ruti h'- 11. mu* tlic l^ciooi .loi rn vi- 
il r l’> \ . ‘1 (.utidiiit 




WKSTiii>'STER Cathedral: The Altar, Lady Chapel. 


WESTMINSTEE CATHEDEAL. 

By H. Heathcote Statha:m [ F .]. 

T he announcement of the publication of an important book on Westminster Cathedral and its 
architect, by an author with a French name, led a good many people, as well as the present 
writer, to suppose that this was a work on the Cathedral by a French architect ; which would no 
doubt have been an event of great interest to .English architects and architectural ciitics. In fact, as 
it turned out, “ Winifride de THopital,’' whose name as author appears thus on the title-page, is the 
late Mr. Bentley's married daughter : so that instead of embod^dng the analysis and criticism of a 
foreign architect, the book* is an amateur treatise by a lady who has the twofold interest in her subject, 
arising from consanguinity with the late gifted architect of the Cathechal, and from the feelings of 
(obviously) a devout and devoted Cathohc. To say this is not to imply any lessening of one's interest in 
the book on that account. In some senses the effect is, perhaps, the opposite ; only it must be regarded 
from a different point of view from that of a purely architectural treatise, and allowance must be made 
for some natural and more than pardonable excels of enthusiasm here and there. But in the main, 
the book is admirably done ; the authoress is in a pobition to give us intimate and reliable informa- 
tion as to facts, and its publication forms an opportimity for a renewed consideration of this remark- 
able example of modern architecture. It may be as well to say at once, however, that the present 
writer’s interest in the building is purely architectural, and is in no way concerned with the idea of its 
forming a centre and an engine for what is called (with unconscious irony) the conversion of 
England.” 

The present site of the Cathedral was not the first one contemplated ; there appear to have been, 
as far as we can follow out the history, the narration of which is rather comphcated, two sites succes- 
sively proposed, one of which was actually purchased, and subsequently re-sold. For what may be 
called the penultimate site, Mr. Glutton, who had, in the earlier stages of the midertaking.been the archi- 
tect consulted, prepared a design (his fourth effort) for a large cathedral in Early Pointed style, 412 ft. 
in length and 140 ft. across the nave and four aisles ; a scheme the extent and cost of which seems at 
the time to have frightened subscribers. A promise from a generous donor, on condition that hi'^ 
name should never be made public, seemed to raise better hopes, and decided Cardinal Manning to 

* We^tmuLiter CatJitdral find Afchdtrt By Winifnde Lethaby, F.li.I.B.A. With 1(50 iliustratioiis.. London: 
'‘d^ FHopital. With an Introduction by^Professor W. R. Hutchinson & Co. 
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exchange the previously proposed site for one “ in a more open and splendid position/* This was the 
site on vs'hich stood the County Prison of Tothill Fields ; and the Cardinal sent for his solicitor, Mr. 
Blomit, and, taking him to a window from which the prison site could be seen, said briefly “ That land 
is for sale, I wish you to buy it for me/’ the modus operandi being left to the solicitor s judgment and 
resource. The site has a long and curious history. It was originally, hke the site of Westminster 
Abbey, marsh land, a gi'eat part of it being at times actually under water. It is related that in the 
reign of Henry III. the site was dry land, and the then abbot of Westminster obtained the Royal 
sanction to keep a fair every year on the land for three days, and this fair was held on the actual site of 
the present eathech*aL There must have been a great deal of building carried on aroimd the site since 
the date of the Cardinal's purchase, or it is impossible to understand how it could be regarded as in 
an open and splendid position," since the cathedral is so shut in by blocks of street houses that from 
the great public thoroughfare of Victoria Street there is not a hint of its existence, excejl for the top 
of the tower |}eeriiig abo^e the houses. It would be a splendid site, no doubt, if opened out to Vic. 
toria Street, but as it is, it is a very continecl site for a great chinch, and no really comprehensive view 
of it can be obtained. 

Matters having got this far, and a ^ite tinally decided on and secured, in 18S2 came the question of 
the choice of an architect, about which there seems to hai e been a good deal of heart-burning, various 
architects of the Catholic Communion (for it may be assumed that none outride that commmiion could 
well be employed} being desirous that there should be an architectural competition for the erection of 
the best de-ign. Bentley'^ action prevented this very doubtful course. His name and work were 
akeady very favourably known to the ecclesiastical authorities connected with the scheme, and when 
asked if he would conipete he gave a decisive ” Vo : he did not approve of competition- nor of seeking 
work in any way, the work was to >eek him. His decisive attitude had the double advantage of raising 
still higher the >tandard ui pen-onal respect for him, and of seeming for the vork undoubt^^dly the man 
be.-t htted to carry it out. It was felt that no competitio)! could have an} result which would compen- 
sate for the lo-- of Bentley, and he v as appointed without competition. It i- not to be sup}) 0 -etl for a 
moinerit that hi- refusal to compete W'as a matter of policy ; Bentley, from everything one cUn learn 
about hini, was obviou-ly one of the most highminded and misellish of men. 

The choice of the architect being thu- fortunately settled, the next quotion Ava>, we will not say 
what style -hould be adopted for the building fa crude way of putting it which we are now hap]_»ily 
emerging from), but what should the architect aim at in the character and elTect of the new cathedral. 
Now Bentley A reputation as a chinch arcliitect had been hitherto based on churches in the accepted 
modern Gothic style, and the eccle-iastical authorities in the matter were (very wisely; imwilhng to risk 
compari-on,- between a modern Gothic cathedral and the mediaeval Gothic of the neighbouring West- 
minster Abbey. Bentley, who W'ould him^^elf have 2‘referred a Gothic cathedral, seems to have ad- 
mitted the force of this reasoning, but he was strongly opposed to the C'ardinahs desire for a Basilica 
church of the Italian ty^ie, and eventually this desire w'as abandoned, and the choice of both the 
ecclesia-tics and their arcliitect coalesced in favour of " the Christian Byzantine style." There may be 
something to be said for either alternative. A Basihea church on the largest scale w'ould have been a 
grand thing in itself, and wajuld have had interoting associatiom- with the character of the early churches 
of Rome. But this association might have been felt to be too local ; the Byzantine influence, w hich for 
-everal centuries made itself felt in outlying parts of Italy and France, as well as in what may be called 
it- original home in Constantinople, was more cosmopolitan than the Italian Basilica style. And the 
latter, though eminently dignitied in an architectuiad seme, lacks the elements of mystery and of 
aspiration which belong to the Byzantine type of architecture ; it is comparatively cold in effect and 
does not admit of the same richness of decorative treatment. In a practical sense, as r(>gards suita- 
bility for congregational worship, theie is indeed little to choose betw'een the Basilica ty])e of plan and 
the one actually adopted at M vstmiiister : and the argument used, that the exceptionally wide nave, 
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imimpeded by columns or screen, was without question the best suited to the congregational needs of 
a metropohtan cathedral/’ is one which would equally have applied to a Basihca plan, since the columns 
in the latter do not interfere with the wide central space. Another very far-seeing reason given for the 
adoption of the Byzantine type of chui’ch, which probably many people do not suspect, is that as the 
Byzantme type of architecture is essentially an architecture of massive walls forming the backing to an 
apphed marble decoration, it would be possible thus to build the walls and roof en mas^t at once, and 
cover in the building, lea\ing their decorative finish for a future date, and a future expenditure. Bor all 
these reasons the Byzantine type of architecture was decided on, with the fortunate result, in an 
architectural sense, that we have in London an immense building illustrating a type of architecture of 
which there is no example on the same scale in England ; to the interest of artists and the bewilder- 
ment of the average Enghsh public. For to the average Enghshman anything in architecture 
which is different from what he is accustomed to see is at once labelled as *“ ugly ” ; when the 
cathedral was half -finished a \uolent letter from an inhabitant of one of the houses in the vicinity 
was published in an evening paper, protesting against “ the monstrosity which is being erected in our 
midst,” or words to that effect ; and the average Enghsh newspaper faithfully reflects the stupidity, 
in such matters, of the average Enghshman. If you see in an Enghsh daily paper a description of some 
new building as being a disgrace to the neighbourhood on account of its ugliness, you may be pretty sure 
to find that it is a building of some architectural interest and originahty. 

Having decided on the prevailing style or character for the new Cathedral, Bentley set out, as 
soon as he could conveniently arrange for a lengthened absence, on a tour of inspection of ancient 
churches, mainly in Italy. It was the best and most sensible preparation an architect could possibly 
have made for the carrying out of a great church at home ; a mission calculated to inspire the imagina- 
tion, to fill the mind with new ideas, and to afford, moreover, the opportunity of studying the actual 
results, m existing buildings, of various principles of treatment on a large scale. The few records given 
in the book of his opinions on various buildings are of interest. Milan Cathedral, over which he was 
conducted by an enthusiastic local cicerone, caused him (as may be supposed) a difficulty in pohte 
reticence. St. Ambrogio was much more sympathetic to his soul ; and from Pisa it is concluded, with 
probabihty, that he adopted the system of continuing the arcade of the gallery in an unbroken line 
across the transept opening. He never liked, we are told, the break in the continuity of line caused by 
open transepts.” But that surely depends on the nature of the plan adopted. In a plan with a large 
central dome the open arches of the transepts are almost a necessity of the effect. The importance of 
continuity of line belongs to a different order of plan. Florence Cathedral he drastically notices as 
“ architecturally the worst large building I have ever seen,” though he seems to have excepted the 
Campanile from this perhaps not too harsh judgment. St. Peter's is also the worst large building, 
excepting, perhaps, the Duomo at Florence.” He adds, “ of course, the effect is fine, very fine, but 
produced at the sacrifice of scale.” Exactly ; that is just wffiat the ordinary visitor never reahses ; 
the scale of the details is all wrong. But surely Bentley might have found a word of praise for that 
glorious dome — glorious in its exterior lines at all events. The visit to Eaveima furnishes an interest- 
ing anecdote 

The atmosphere of the long-past ages of the great period of Ravenna's constructive activity into which he seemed 
to be transported was expressed by the man who drove him out to St. ApoUinare in Classe — supremely reverent for 
the churches and tombs of those far-away centuries, his scorn for the later productions was withering. The architect, 
as they drove along, was carrying on a conversation as well as his rather halting Italian would permit, and, pointing 
out a church near the road, inquired its name. Ah ! Signor, came the reply, that would not interest you ; it is not 
worth your while — it is quite modern.’* A further question elicited that it dated from the eleventh century ! 

The three plans kindly lent to us by the pubhsher are of interest as showing the gradual develop- 
ment of the plan to its present form. In Fig. 1 the third dome from the entrance end is emphasised 
by the contiguity of the large open transepts with aspidal terminations, wliich would have had a line 
effect, in spite of the architect’s dishke to the interruption of the ^'ista by these wide open spaces. 
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But as this is not a plan with one main central cupola, but a long plan roofed by a succession of four 
cupolas of equal size, there seemed no sufficient reason for thus emphasising the third cupola, where 
the main scheme of the gi'ound plan does not suggest any special treatment at this point ; accordingly, 
in the plan, Fig. 2, the wide open transepts are abandoned and the gallery design carried through, as 
in the final plan. Fig. 3. The principal difference betw^een this and Xo. 2 consists in the treatment of 
the entrance front, from w'liich the tow'er is pushed back, and the front treated symmetrically, with the 
two octagonal stair turrets flanking the central portion. Bentley had proposed to build tw*o tow'ers, 
but Cardinal Vaughan said “ one is enough for me ” ; and he w^as right. Probably if Bentley's tw'o 
towers had been built they w^ould have been different in dA^sign from, and not so lofty as, the 
present single one, and the}^ Avould have formed a symmetrical portion of the entrance front design ; 
but it may be doubted if they w^ould have had as fine and striking an effect a^ the present lofty and very 
beautiful tow'er. A single tow^er being determined on, it was a wise judgment to remove it from the 
w^est front,* with the sjnnmetry of wffiich it would have interfered, and build it in an angle position a 
little further back. 

For the practical details as to the construction of the cathedral the reader must be referred to the 



Fig. 1. First Scheme for the PiTax 



Fig. 2. Second Scheme for the Plan. 


book, as they are far too numerous and elaborate to be quoted to any purpose here, and are in fact 
chiefly suppUed in the book by quotations from Mr. J. A. Marshall's Paper read before the Architectural 
Association on April l'2th, IWT, so that to produce them here, to any useful extent, 'would merely be 

* The words “ west end ’ and '■ east end,' etc., are used for the sake of clearness in their usual ritual sense, though 
the church is not really orientated east and west. 
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Fio. 3. Plan as finally adopted. 
(Larger Scale ) 


quotation two-deep. Attention may be 
drawn, however, to one or two special 
points. One is the lesson the building 
itself taught as to the important factor of 
the age of the cement used, in a building 
consisting of arch and dome construction 
on so large a scale. The choir arch, when 
settled, was found to have risen from the 
centre on which it had been built by an 
inch and a half, while the transverse 
arches across the nave, wliich are ten feet 
wider, had only risen half an inch : and 
this difference was traced to the age of 
the cement used — nine weeks old in the 
latter case, as against six weeks old in the 
former. It was felt that this influence of 
the expansion of the cement would be 
still more threatening in the case of the 
domes, where there is a body of material 
66 feet in diameter and about 700 tons in 
weight, starting with a thickness of 3 feet 
and diminishing 'towards the crown to 13 
inches,'* and it was therefore decreed that 
no cement should be used until it had 
been at least thirteen weeks on the site. 
Disruptive forces attend on the construc- 
tion as well as on the decay of a great 
building. It may be noted also that 
Bentley resisted every temptation to use 
iron as an essential element of the 
construction, though we may gather that 
it was occasioned lly used on a small scale 
in the shape of ties. Engineers would no 
doubt be ready to have pointed out how 
much trouble and expense would have 
been saved by the use of iron girders ; 
but where would the majesty of the 
interior have been then ? Bentley, in a 
letter to Professor Lethaby, expressed his 
satisfaction that the old principle of 
construction is carried on, and that curse 
of modern construction and source of 
decay — the use of iron — has been avoided, 


against the consensus of opinion expressed by the engineers. This much I am proud of» 
for I feel that a service to building has been effected, and that I have disproved and broken the back- 
bone of that terrible superstition, that the use of iron is necessary to long spans.*’ (“ Wide spans ” he 
should rather have expressed it.) And everyone who feels that architecture is an art of poetic con- 
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ception and expression, and not a mere economic putting together of materials, will sympathise with 
the feehng here expressed. 

And now, what is the impression produced by the present result of tliis great structural effort ? 
Taking the interior first, the first impression is that, in view of the ultimate effect contemplated in the 
completely finished interior, the adoption of a great expanse of wood flooring is a throwing a^vay of a 
great opportunity ; and that, although the wood flooring may go very well with the present masses 
of brick piers and arches and domes, w^hen (if ever) the piers and arches are cased with marble and the 
domes decorated in mosaic, the wood floor will have a comparatively mean effect. One may gather 
that the author of the book has the same feeling. Bentley, it appears, had prepared a grand design 
for a marble floor, the cost of which was roughly estimated by an Enghsh firm at £18,000 ; an esti- 
mate, considering the description of Bentley's design, which was probably a good deal short of the 
mark, but it seems to have been sufficient to alarm Cardinal Vaughan on the score of economy, although 
he had himself been pressing the architect for a design for this splendid floor.” It was, perhaps^ 
owing to this alarm about the cost that other reasons were found for objecting to a marble floor ; it 
would be too cold for the feet of the worshippers, and the noise of mo\dng chairs on it would be very 
disagreeable. This latter objection could surely have been easily overcome by a simple treatment of 
the feet of the chairs. At any rate, apart from cost, the objections do not seem sufficient to make a 
case against the scheme, and when the whole interior is veneered in marble it will probably be reahsed 
that the effect cannot be complete without a marble floor, though it may have been a point of wisdom 
to postpone its execution, as it could, of course, be carried out at any time. It may be questioned 
whether the interior, as ultimately finished, will ever be as striking to the eye and the imagination as 
it is in its present state. The effect of these great masses of brick piers, and the brick domes over 
them, is really sublime. The upper portion of the interior looks insufficiently lighted at present ; 
that is because the fighting has been calculated for the finished effect, w^here it will be quite sufficient : 
in the meantime, this effect of darkness in the vault perhaps adds to the mystery and solemnity of the 
interior, which is unequalled in any other building on British ground. And the marble columns, with 
their varying colours and fight -reflecting surfaces, gain immensely by contrast wdth the dark tone and 
rough texture of the vast surfaces of brick. Even if it is never finished as intended, or not for a long 
series of years, we have in the meantime a grand and most impressive interior. 

The general fines of the interior perspective completely justify Bentley’s determination to carry 
the columned galleries right through in an unbroken fine. In an interior w^hich, though of an ample 
measured width, is proportionately long and roofed by a succession of domes, the value of a strong 
horizontal fine in binding the w^hole together is obvious. A wide transept opening could only have 
been justified by accentuating the dome at that point, making it larger than the others and giving the 
wEole plan a different and more centralised character. Whether all the decorative details, so far as 
carried out, are equally satisfying may, perhaps, be a question. The variety and beauty, both of 
design and execution, of the numerous carved capitals, must command general admiration. The 
inlaid marble w^ailing of the Lady Chapel, graceful and elegant as it is, seems the kind of decoration 
for secular, rather than sacred walls ; apart from its position in the church one might take it for part 
of the decoration of a large salon or ballroom. The barrel vault of the Lady Chapel is, one supposes, 
to be ultimately treated in mosaic. And it may be doubted whether the great admiration for the 
baldachino, implied in the book, will be shared by everyone. It looks rather rigid in fine, and the 
decorative detail is more elaborate than effective. Looking at the screen-wall in front of the sanctu- 
ary, as well as at some of the gallery balustrading, one is inclined to suggest that slabs of variegated 
marble, enclosed in moulded panels, form a kind of decoration of w^hich it is ])os>ible to have enou<-^h, or 
a little too much. These are harmless, how^ever, wdiich is more than can be said of the so-called sculp 
ture panels of the Stations of the Cross, fixed up on the sides of many of the piers. By whose approval 
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these were admitted into the scheme of decoration we are not told. Considered as sculpture they are 
merely grotesque. 

A consideration of the exterior reminds one a httle of Michelangelo's remark on San Gallo’s model 
for St. Peter’s, “ You will find plenty of pasture there,” a left-handed compliment whereby the great 
master really intended to imply that his rivaFs design was too much cut up into small parts. It is 
very interesting to go roimd a building where you come at every turn on a new fancy in detail, and 
many will feel that this variety constitutes great part of the charm of the building. On the other 
hand, it might be urged that this multifariousness, if one may use the expression, is carried a little too 
far ; that the whole, to use a commonplace but expressive phrase, needs pulling together ” a little. 
The entrance doorway, with its surroundings, rather wants repose ; there is too much detail, and the 
portrait medallions, looking as if they were tied on to and hung between the columns, have not a very 
happy effect. In going romid the church there is indeed beautiful and interesting detail to be come 
upon at every turn, and the tower is really fine ; but as a whole the exterior does not rise to the dignity 
of the interior. Inside, the church is subhme ; outside, it seems rather to merit the praise of being 
pictiuesque. 

Taken altogether, however, it is a great and original architectural monument, the offspring of a 
genuine architectural enthusiasm, and forms a grand temple devoted to the service of rehgion. 
Whether ultimately it may come to be the temple of a more intellectual and spiritual form of Christian 
worship, must be left to future generations to discover. 
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JEAN LOUIS PASCAL. 

Meynhre de Vinsfifiit de Frayice, Royal Gold Medallist > 
An Old Pupil’s Appreciation. 

A great man and a great architect has passed avray. 
and many architects in difierent countries throughout 
Europe and America who read the notice of his death 
will feel themselves the poorer. 

I have been asked to write a few words of personal 
appreciation, and while regretting that I cannot speak 
of his work, except as his pupil, I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity of paying my tribute to one to 
whom, as my Professor for nearly three years, and my 
friend for over forty years, I feel I owe much that can 
only be repaid by the way in which I endeavour to 
meet my responsibilities as an architect — a poor 
return, but I feel he would not have had me put it 
otherwise. 

It was in the latter half of 1877 that I first had the 
honour of meeting 3J. Pascal. He had just succeeded 
Lefuel as Chief Inspector on the building for the com- 
pletion of the LomTe. I was but a boy, and perhaps 
even younger than my years, but I will never forget 
the sight of the short, well-built man, his coat ofi, 
and a cigar in his mouth, who rose from his desk and 
advanced to meet us, as one of his assistants led us up 
the long and lofty gallery, which formed his office in 
the new buildings, to present our letter of introduction 
from his former pupil Phene Spiers. His fine, intel- 
lectual head with his rather long black hair and keen 
though kindly eyes, and his beautiful courtesy as he 
greeted my father in perfect English as a brother 
artist, inunediately won my admiration, and I felt 
that he was just the type of man one would expect to 
create such work as I had seen and delighted in on my 
arrival in Paris ; and one under whom it would be a 
privilege to study. To me he seemed then, and I 
still believe he was, the ideal type of architect, emi- 
nently sympathetic, breathing efficiency, and pre- 
pared to spend himself in understanding the needs 
of his day and generation, and giving them artistic 
expression. 

In the atelier it did not seem to take him an instant 
to realise the possibilities of any sketch that his pupil 
might put before him, and he always left us either 
happily convinced that our sketch was not worth 
further trouble, or with our eyes u]>ened to artistic 
possibilities in it of which we had not dreamed, giving 
us courage to go through the clays and nights required 
to make the finished drawings. He had a wonderful 
power of accepting the conception of his pupil and 
helping him to develop it in his own way, a power 
which explained to me later the catholicity of his 
judgment when on visiting us in Scotland, and later 
in London, at his request \ took him round the later 
architectural work. 

Naturally, as a very junior student I did not at 
first see or hear about the work that he was doing. 
He never talked about it or brought it into conver- 


sation in the atelier ; but later on, as I got to knew it, 
it seemed to me very different from the work then 
being done by other architects in France. There was 
no attempt at novelty for the sake of novelty, no 
conscious individuality. It seemed to lise from a 
simple plan bearing little evidence of ingenuity, but 
it had an element of distinction and calm which made 
one feel, the more familiar one became with it, that it 
was a piece of splendid sculpture, eminently suited to 
its purpose. I realised later that such a result could 
only be attained by genius and hard work. 

The last time I saw M. Pascal was on my way to the 
East in the spring of last year. Always a lonely man, 
he was in bad health, and having lost several relations 
and many friends and professional colleagues in the 
War, was feeling his solitude very keenly, and though 
he said that my visit had given him courage he 
insisted on saying ** Adieu,'’ he would not see me 
again. “No, no,” I said, “ not Adieu I Au revoirT" 
and repeated it as I left him. But the last word I 
heard from him was “ Adieu’’ 

A splendid kindly soul, his death is his gain. To 
us he has left a legacy of good work well done — ^the 
memory of a generous spirit, ever ready to ad^fise and 
help, a loyal friend, and to me one of whose like I 
shall never see again. R.LP. 

JoHx J. Buexet [F.]. 

lOth JuJie, 1920. 

Jean Louis Pascal was born in Paris on the 4th 
June, 1837. At about the age of sixteen he became 
a pupil of Gilbert, and later entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and the atelier of Questel, where he had as 
fellow-student, and thereafter life-long friend, the 
late E. Phene Spiers. His early student honours in- 
cluded the second and the first Prix Eougeoin, the 
Prix Abel Blouet, and the Grande !Medaille d'Eniula- 
tion. He won a “ loqe ’ seven times, the second 
Grand Prix tvice, and finally the Grand Prix itself. 
From 1866 to 1870 he was at the Villa Medicis. On 
his return from Eome he was appointed Auditor to the 
Conseil Gentu-al des Batiments civils, and Ins]>ector 
of Works under Lefuel and the Tuileries. He became 
Patron of his atelier in 1872, was appointed Assessor 
in public competitions, became Vice-President of the 
Conseil General, Member of the Council of the Beaux- 
Arts and President of the Jury, and also President of 
the Jury of the Salon, becoming finally Commandeur 
de la Legion d Honneiir, Officier de rinstriudion 
Publique, ^lenihre de ITnstitut de France, and In- 
s2:>ector-General of Civil Buildings. 

Numerous illustrations of M. Pascal's architectural 
work were given in the Journal [27th June 1014] on 
the occasion of the presentation to him of the Eoyal 
Gold Medal. M. Pascal, then in his seventy-ninth 
year, was unable to make the journey to London, but 
sent an interesting address, which was read to the 
meeting by 31. Eoux, secretary to the French Em- 
bassy, and which recalled memories of his early visits 
to London, the first in 1851, and meetings with archi- 
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tects wh-ose names have since become household 
words among us — Ashpit el, Owen Jones, Digbv 
W yatt, Barry, Pugin, Alfred Stevens, Donaldson, 
Cockerell, Penrose, Alfred Waterhouse, etc. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, in his address at the pre- 
sentation to M. Pascal, characterised his architecture 
as *■ marked by fastidious scholarship, the distinction 
and simplicity of manner which is the fit expression 
of a natural genius for architecture, guided by pro- 
found knowledge." Many memorial monuments 
figure among his purely artistic work, such as the 
monument to Colonel d’Argy at Rome, Bishop's 
tomb at the Chapel of La Rochelle, monument to Henri 
Regnault at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (in collabora- 
tion with Coquart), monuments to Michelet (in the 
Pere-Lachaise), President Carnot (at Bordeaux), 
Victor Hugo and Charles Gamier (at Paris), and a 
mausoleum at the cemetery of Montparnasse. Among 
his buildings are the Chateau du Doiix, Altillac, 
Correze ; Faculte de Medecine, Bordeaux ; Maison 
de Bougereau : School and Mairie,'’ Ablon ; apart- 
ment houses in the Boulevard Saint-Germain (No. 
197) and Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs ; houses in 
the Rue de Prony (No. 12) and Boulevard de Cour- 
celles (No. 78) ; house and atelier of the painter 
Perrault, Boulevard Cannes (No. 43) : house in the 
Boulevard Flandrin ; Villa Renouard. Pan : chateau 
and estate, Zaral-le-Doux, near Beaulieu ; ch'Heau at 
Claire f out aine ; buildings for the Bank of France ; 
works at the Italian Theatre, at Valence, at Avignon, 
and at the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

The atelier of which M. Pascal was patron dates 
back 120 years. From M. Delespine (1800-1825). it 
was successively under the guidance of Bio net, 
Dubau, Gilbert, and Quest el. Pascal succeeded 

in 1872, and his pupils are to be found in every 
country in Europe, in the Lmited States, and in 
Canada. Among them are Sir John J. Burnet, 
R.S.A., LL.D. [F.] (who pays tribute to the master in 
the current issue), Mr. A. N. Paterson. A.R.S.A, [F.], 
Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A. [F.]. 5Ir. Arthur J. Davis 
[F.] and his late partner, M. Mewes ; Mr. Paul Cret. 
Mr. W. B. Bigelow and Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New 
York, and Mr. Guy Lowell, of Philadelphia ; Signor 
Luca Beltrami [FIoh. Corr. J/., Milan], etc. M. H»mri 
P. Nenot [Roya^ Gold MedalU^t and Hon. Corr. M.. 
Paris], architect of the Sorbonne, and M. Cassieu- 
Bernard, architect (with M. Cousin) of the Pont 
Alexandre III., and M. Eugme Duq ipsne (Grand 
Prix de Rome, 1897) were among his French pupils. 

M. Pascal was associated with M. Guadet in the 
production of the splendid edition of Blondel's Archi- 
ifcfnre FrcDtgaise, })ublished under the auspices of the 
French Government. His portrait appears as the 
frontispiece to Vol. XXL of the Institute Journal. 
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R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour. 

Pierce. Arthur Patrick Hector (Auck- 

land). Served with the New Zealand Expedi- 
tionary Force in Egypt; died in October, 1918. 
Hutton, Lorne de H.'^, 2nd Lieut., Machine Gun 
Corps [H^^^oc.]. Killed in action, March, 1918. 
Foster, Leonard, Lieut., AVest Yorks Regt. [/S^- 
dent]. Died of wounds, August, 1916. 

Collins, Sydney T. [Probatio)ier]. Died of wounds 
in France, September, 1918. 

Jones, Corporal A. D., R.E., [Student]. Died of 
dysentery, 22nd December, 1919 ; served three 
years in Salonika. 

The Final Examination and the “Recognised” Schools 
The attention of all who are interested in the 
progress of architectural education and the proper 
training of architects is drawn to the important 
decision come to by the Council at their last meeting 
to exempt from the Final Examination — with the ex- 
ception of the Professional Practice side — students who 
have passed the five years Diploma or Decree course 
])rovided bv recognised " Schools and approved by 
the Council. The terms of the resolution are set out 
on another page under “ Proceedings of the Council.'' 
This step has been taken on the ret ommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, and is putting into 
practice Mr. A\ aterhouse s views — his own individual 
views, as he explained— in his epoch-making Pa])er on 
The Future of Architectural Education " read before 
the Institute on the 16th February last ( Jt)URNA! . 2lst 
Feb.) L^p to the present, Schools have only been “ re- 
cognised ■' up to the level of the Intermediate Exam- 
ination, and it has been difficult to induce students to 
take a longer school course because it has not led 
directly to the Final Examination. By recognising 
the Schools* Diploma or Degree in lieu of part of the 
Final Examination, students will be given a diiect in- 
centive to continue their work in those School|. 

Stoppage of Building. 

The Council of the Royal Institute has been re- 
quested to hold an enquiry into the effect of the 
stoppage of building works throughout the country 
under Section 5 of the Housing Act of 1919. It is 
therefore desirous of obtaining information relating 
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thereto. Building owners, architects, and others en- 
gaged in building operations are asked to furnish the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. W.l. with 
infornia tion in writing as soon as possible as to : 

(a) Buildings which have been stopped during 

progress, 

(b) Buildings as to which warning notices have been 

issued. 

(c) Buildings which have been prohibited from 

starting, 

under the following heads : 

1. The nature of the building so stopped. 

2. The cost of such building. 

3. The approximate number of men eiujdoyed in 

the various trades on such buildings. 

4. Any information as to buildings which have been 

allowed to proceed subject to the substitution 

of other materials for those originally intended. 

Any other information of value will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“Luxury Building’' : Glasgow Corporation's Prohibition 
Orders : Appeal Tribunal’s Decision against Corporation. 

The Appeal Tribunal appointed by the Scottish 
Board of Health under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, has delivered judgment allowing 
all the appeals and annulling the nine orders which 
had been issued by the Glasgow Corporation pro- 
hibiting work being proceeded with in connection with 
cinema theatres. Extracts from the judgment are 
appended as far as space permits ; the judgment is 
printed in full in the Glasgow Herald for Tth June. 

The Tribunal, in its judgment, states that it (the Tri- 
biinal) was created by the statute to safeguard the interests 
of others than those carrying out the housing schemes of 
local authorities. A statute conferring po\\ers of restrict- 
ing trade or industry is tu be stiictly con&trued aarainst 
those operating such restrictions. The duty laid upon a 
local authority is to have regard to the relative public 
importance of all building operations : it is not the in- 
tention of the statute that the interests of manv sections of 
the building trade should by prohibition be sacrificed to the 
interests of one section, unless there is no other way, after 
every effort has been made to find it, of accomplishing the 
house building. The principle involved is vastly more 
important than the paltry question whether these par- 
ticular cinema houses should be built. The pciwer con- 
ferred upon the local authority is the rerjulation of building 
work, not its indiscriminate prohibition. The statute 
lays upon the authority the duty of considering the relative 
“ public importance of all the various kinds of building 
operations in the city, and in the opinion of the Tribunal 
the Corporation have failed to appreciate the breadth of 
meaning of this statutory term ” public importance.' The 
provision of dwelling-houses is of course of vast public 
importance; but it is of not less public importance that 
freedom in industry should be maintained. It is of public 
imiiortance undoubtedly that people who are homeless 
should be provided with dwelling accommodation, but it 
is also of public importance that building trade operatives 
of many classes w’ho are not leq lined for the limited opera- 
tions of house building .should not have their area of em- 
ployment unnecessarily closed or restiicted. 

The Tribunal is of opinion that under this statute a local 
authority has no right at all to make prohibitory orders 
without having first discharged the primary obligation of 
making the most 'Searching inquir}- as to the necessitv for 


making an order. This primary obligation infers the duty 
ot conference with all parties whom an order may affect. 
No discussion seems to have taken place between Corpora- 
tion officials with skilled knowledge of the building industry 
on the one hand, and the architects and builders concerned 
with the propo-^ed cinema buildings on the other hand, as 
to w hether, and to what extent, there might be competition 
between the cinema building and the house building ; and 
whether if .«siKii competition was likelj^ it w'as not possible 
for the cinema architects or builders to make concessions 
i>r alterations a-j regards mateiial proposed to be used, or 
methods of construction to be employed, which would 
remove, or reduce to negligible dimensions, any likely com- 
petition for material or men between the two classes of 
buildings. 

The single purpose of the very exceptional powers of 
the statute is to draw’ men to build dwelling-houses, 
and the piohibitory orders in question have apparently 
been made upon the assumption that if workmen are 
prevented buildino the.se cinema houses they will neces- 
sarily be available to build respondents' dwelling-houses. 
But there is no evidence to warrant this assumption. It is 
open to all operatives in the building trade to go to the 
house building contractors now’, if they are patriotically 
desirous of assisting to build houses ; but apparently they 
do not go voluntarily, and there is nothing to show that if 
men are debarred from cinema work they w’ill go to the 
housing work. Tt is quite as likely that they would go 
to the city building work other than houses — perhaps pro- 
portionately more likely, for building work other than 
housing is something like To per cent, of the whole building 
work of the city. There must be more than a mere hope 
that preventing men building other erections will result 
in more men for houses ; ther#^ must be a reasonable 
likelihood that it will be so, and that likelihood appears to 
be somew’hat remote as regards these cinemas, most of the 
labour required for w’hich is different in character from that 
required for dwelling-houses. 

The Tribunal' s opinion as to the scope and intention of 
Section 5 ( 1 ) of the Act is — first, that the seriousness of 
the prohibitory power of Section 5 |1) makes it obligatory 
upon a local authority, before exercising the power, to 
exhaust every possible means of avoiding interference w'ith 
normal freedom of an industry so complex and of such 
national importance as the building trade ; secondly, that 
the statute warrants a prohibitory order only as a last 
resort, the most essential elements in avoiding the necessity 
for it being [a] conference between the practical men who 
are concerned with the erection of different classes of 
buildings, and (0) the adoption of methods of placing con- 
tracts for house building which will encourage the distri- 
bution of W'oik and the drawing of labour to house build’ng. 
The ( orporation, having disregarded those primary 
statutory obligations, were barred from making prohibitory 
orders under Section o (1). 

Another Housing Bill. 

It is announced that the Government have another 
Housing Bill on the stocks. The new measure, which 
is in draft, and will he introduced in a few days’ time, 
will give the Ministry of Health iiower to stoi 3 luxury 
building and to seize empty houses. The Government 
have found that their powers under both these heads 
are inadequate. 

Scale of Fees for Housing. 

The Council of the Royal Institute desire to call the 
attention of members to the fact that it is the duty of 
all members of the Institute to adhere to the Beale of 
Fees for Housing Schemes which has been agreed 
upon by the R.I.B.A. in consultation with the Ministry 
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of Health, and that no member should agree to accept 
a lower scale of payment without having first com- 
municated with the Royal Institute. The scale re- 
ferred to is set out in Clause 9 of the Scale of Profes- 
sional Charges, 

The Unification Committee. 

The Committee representative of the whole profes- 
sion which it was decided at the Special General 
Meeting of the 22nd March should be formed for the 
purpose of preparing a comprehensive scheme for the 
unification and registration of the profession, has now 
been constituted in accordance with the mandate of 
the General Body. The Committee consists of the 
following members : — 

Chairman : The President, Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Past- Preside NTS : Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., K.C.V.O., 

O.B. ; Sir Reginald Blomtield, R.A., Litt.D. 

(A) Representatives of the R.T.B.A. : — 

8 Fellows . — Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.S.A., Mr. C. Stanley Peach, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Major Harry Barnes, 
M.P., Mr. James S. Gibson. 

7 Asso'^iates. — Mr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. Herbert A. Welch, 
Mr. K. Gammell, Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr, Di^by L. 
Solomon, Mr. G. Leonard Elkington, Mr. P. W. Hubbard. 

7 Licentiates. — Mr. H. Ascroft, Mr. H. R. Bird, Mr. 
George Carter, Mr. A. J. Peuty, Mr. Francis R. Taylor, 
Mr. Samuel Taylor, Mr. J. E. Yerbury. 

(B) Representatives of the Allied Societies in 
THE Finite d Kingdom : — 

1. The Aberdeen Society of Architects. — 

2. Birmingham Architectural Association. — Mr. H. T. 
Buckland [F.]. 

3. Bristol Societv of Architects. — Mr. G. C. Lawrence 

L-J-l- 

4. Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. — Mr. Lewis 
F. Tonar ILicentiate]. 

5. Dundee Institute of Architects. — Mr. A. Gransier 
Heiton. 

0. Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve 'F.]. 

7. Glasgow Institute of Architects. — -Mr. Wm. B. 
Whitie [F.]. 

8. Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of Archi- 
tects. — Mr. J. B. Healing [A.]. 

9. Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. — Mr. Lucius 
O'Callaghan. 

10. Leeds and West Y’orkshire Architectural Societv. — 
Mr. W. Carby Hall [F.]. 

11. Leicester and Leicestershire Societv of Architects. — 
Mr. A. H. Hind [F.]. 

12. Liverpool Architectural Society. — Mr. T. Taliesin 
Rees [F.], 

13. Manchester Society of Architects. — Mr. A. W, 
Hennings [F.]. 

14. Northamptonshire Association of Architects. — -Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [F.] 

15. Northern Architectural Association. — Mr. C. S, 
Errington [F.]. 

16. Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. — - 
Mr. H. G. Watkins [F,]. 

17. Sheffield, South Y^orkshire and District Architectural 
Society. — Mr. C. B. Fiockton [F.j. 

18. South Wales Institute of Architects. — Mr. Ivor 
Jones [A.]. 

19. York and East Y'orkshire Architectural Society. — 
Mr, L. Kitchen [F.]. 

20. The Institute of Scottish Architect's. 


(C) Representatives of the Allied Societies in 

THE DomiNICjNS : — 

Africa : Mr. Herbert Baker [F.]. 

Australia : Major H. C. Corlette, 0 B.E., R B.C, [F]. 

Canada ; Mr. Andrew T. Taylor [F^p 

New Zealand : ^Ir. S. Hurst Seager [F.]. 

( D) Representatives of the Architectural A-sso( ia- 
TiON (London). — Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C. _F.] ; 
Mr, G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. [F.]. 

fE) Representatives of the Society of Architec'IS. 
—Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove 'F.] ; Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
O.B.E. "F.] : -Mr. A. Burnett Br-wn : Mr. George H. Paine ; 
Mr. Noel D Sheffield ; Mr. Edwin J. Partridge ; Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler. 

(F) Representatives of the Architects' and Sur- 
veyors' Assistants' Professional L nion. — Mr. R. 
Llewellyn- Evans ; Mr. Chas. Me Lachlan A.]. 

G) Representatives of the Official Architects 
Assoc lATioN. —Mr. W. E. Riley F.l ; Mr. Sydney Perks, 
F.S.A. ^F.]. 

(H) Representatives tw the Ulster Society of 
Architect'?. — Mr. N. Fitzsimous "F.j. 

(I) Representatives of Architects Lnattached t<:> 
ANY Professional Organisation. — Mr. E. Marshall 
(Liverpool) ; Mr. A. H. Mooring Aldridge (Bournemouth) ; 
Mr. A. M. Cawthorne (London). 

Building: Trade Wages. 

In The Tunes of tiio ITtli inst. it was stated that 
contractors are prepared to compete for the available 
labour in the building trade by ofiering higher pay- 
ment for it. Mr. Arthur Keen. Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A.. 
in a letter in The Tinies of the 18th, pointed out that 
” the reason is not far to seek. It- is that the in- 
creased payment comes, not out of the contractors 
pocket, but out of that of his employer, the bmlding 
owner. The contract is no longer an agreement to 
caiTv out specified work for a definite sum of money ; 
it provides either for the execution of the work at a 
certain rate of profit on the actual cost, or for the pay- 
ment of a sum which is to be adjusted in the settle- 
ment of accounts to agree with any increase that may^ 
take place in the cost of labour or material. The ob- 
vious result is that contractors have no interest in re- 
sisting claims for increased payment — indeed, their 
interest is often the other way. because their profit 
increases with the cost of the work. The system is 
thoroughly bad, but there seems to be no alternative 
to it under existing conditions. Probably the best 
form of contract is that which provides for a lump sum 
profit, to be increased if the work is done for less than 
the estimated cost and reduced if this cost is exceeded. 
Unfortunately, the drawback to it is that the easiest 
way to reduce the cost of work is to reduce the 
quality." 

Height of Rooms in New Houses. 

RepUdng to a deputation of London members of 
Parliament and members of the London County 
Council, who urged objections to the reduction of the 
height of rooms in the housing schemes from 8 feet 
6 inches to 8 feet, Dr. xLddison said that by a saving of 
6 inches in the height they would gain an equivalent of 
20 cubic feet of floor space. The question of the 
height of a room was immaterial in respect to ventila- 
tion in houses where windows were made to open. 
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He was quite prepared to make exceptions in crowded 
areas, and would willingly discuss any such proposals 
with representatives of the Council. 

The City Churches. 

The London Diocesan Conference, at its resumed 
sitting at the Church House, W estminster, on the 17th 
inst., when the Bishop of London presided, approved 
the first part of a resolution moved hy Canon Master- 
man (Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow), to the effect that the 
Conference recognised the pressing need for such a re- 
arrangement of the City parishes as would enable the 
resources of the City churches to be used to greater ad- 
vantage for the spiritual life of London. 

The Conference rejected by large majorities the re- 
maining clauses of the motion, to the effect that the 
Conference considered that (^/) the nmnber of churches 
that it was proposed should be demolished was con- 
siderably larger than the circumstances of the case 
could justify ; (b) the formation of four large parishes 
was too violent a break in the historical continuity of 
the ecclesiastical life of the City ; (c) the administration 
of the surplus funds should be entrusted to an ad hoc 
committee, on which City interests should be ade- 
quately represented, and in view of possible changes in 
the future, the capital sum should be kept intact, only 
the income being expended. 

Professor Beresford Pite [F.], who appealed for the 
condemned churches as an architect on (esthetic 
grounds, moved an amendment expressing disapproval 
of *’ any further secularisation of consecrated buildings 
and sites within the area of the City of London.'' He 
was supported by Mr. Basil Holmes. The amendment 
was rejected. 

The Society of Antiquaries have passed the follow- 
ing protest : — 

The publication of the rewrt of the Bishop of Loudon's 
Commi^bion on the City Churches, reconiin ending the 
disuse and complete or partial demolition of no less than 
nineteen churches, of which thirteen are the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, has created a .situation which demands 
the closest scrutiny. 

The Society of Anti(]uaries of London, while recognising 
the need for a change in the present organisation of the 
C'ity parishes, is confident that by adopting the drastic 
recommendations of the report the Church will stand to 
lo.se far more than she will g;iin. Greatly as we must 
deplore the splendid buildings destroyed by the Fire of 
London, their loss provided an op])ort unity such as seldom 
comes to any nation, and it was the great good fortune of 
England that the rebuilding of the City churches could be 
pmt into the hands of >Sir Christopher Wren. At the time 
of his death in 1723, at the age of ninety- one, some fifty 
churches, designed by his hand, adorned the rebuilt City, 
<i priceless and unique record of the life work of one of the 
greate.st English architects. 

Of the building of these churches a complete account is 
preserved. Not only do we know the dates when they 
were begun and finished, but we have every detail of 
their cost, and, what is even more valuable, the names of 
every craftsman emplo^’ed on them, whether as mason, 
carpenter, joiner, plasterer, smith or in other trades. All 


materials for a close and critical study of the craftsman- 
ship of the end of the seventeenth century are ready to 
our hands, so long as the buildings themselves are pre- 
served. Nor is it only in their architectural merit that 
their value lies. O^ving to the necessity for rebuilding 
the City on its old hnes, the new churches pr€‘served the 
bite- plans of their predece&sors, and in many cases included 
parts of their fabrics, presenting for us much of the 
topography of the mediaeval City which had been so 
completely .swept away, and gi\ing a hi.storical continuity 
which added just that element of tradition and romance to 
Avhich the new buildings by tliem.-elves could never attain. 

Since they were built the conditions of hfe in London 
have entirely changed. The busmcbb population, whose 
homes are eLewhere, has increased enormoubly. The 
residents have d^rindled to a comparatively inbignilicant 
number. The values of the sites have grown out of all 
proportion to what they were in the seventeenth century, 
while the congregations of the churches are in many cases 
reduced to a mere handful. Already seventeen of Wren's 
churches have been destroyed, and if the present report 
is adopted no less than thirty out of the original fifty will 
have disappeared. Some re-adjustment is needed, but 
not one wliich will inflict so heavy a loss on future ages. 
Something of the full pecuniary value of the churches and 
their sites must be foregone m order to preserve what 
no money can buy. A redistribution of their endowments 
has long been overdue, but to deal uith ancient and 
historical sites as if they were occupied by nothing better 
than obsolete industrial buildings i'^ a policy which no 
pecuniary gain can justify. Churches no longer needed for 
their original purpose, if such exist, should be put to 
some use which is not inconsistent with their preservation, 
and it is to such matters that the efforts of the Commission 
should be directed. 

Empire Timber Exhibition. 

The Department of Overseas Trade in promoting the 
Empire Timber Exhibition, to be held at Holland Park 
Skating Rink, W., from the 5th to the 17th July, aims at 
introducing to the British timber trade the wide range of 
timber.s grown ^rithin the Empire. Many of these are 
but little known in the L'nited Kingdom. At the same 
time the Exhibition will demonstrate how, under the 
stress of var, the home grown timbers were further 
exploited and developed, and the possibilities of larger 
develn])ment in the future. 

Practically every timber-growing eountrv in the 
Empire is n ‘presented either by an official exliibit or a 
pri^'ate firm or both. The Dominions of Canada, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland, the Indian Empire, the 
Governments of M7*stern Australia, New South Wales. 
Jasmaiiia, I iiion of South Africa, the administration of 
Briti.sh Honduras, British Guiana. Ceylon, Gold Coast, 
Trinidad, Fiji, Nigeria and East Africa Protectorate, are 
all exhibiting. 

Exhibits vill Ijc sIioami both in the rough and in the 
finished state, [)»)iished and unpolished, everything from 
the sawn log to tlK‘ carved i)anel, from a lead pencil in 
cedar to a lailway carriage in teak. A feature of the 
We.stern Australian exhibit will be a panelled room and 
furniture made of jarrah (M estern Australian mahogany, 
or everlastincr wood). The extraordinary durability of 
this wood is exemplified by various posts and rafters, 
which show little sign of deterioration after periods of 
60 years in the ground or roof as th(‘ case may be. 
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A special exhibit of interest in the Indian Empire 
Section is a series of wood specimens bound in book form 
wdth a rosewood cover. 

The catalogue is designed to be not only a temporary 
guide but also a reference work of lasting value. A com- 
bined index Mith cross references ^dll enable the reader to 
trace rapidly any information required on any given 
timber. Both trade and botanical names are given, countries 
of origin, shippers from countries of origin and importers 
into the United Kingdom. In addition to the botanical 
details are given full descriptions of the wood, its general 
characteristics, tension strength, and much useful com- 
mercial data. This information has been collected from the 
Forest Departments of the Empire, and should be of unique 
value to the home trade. 

Economically the Exhibition should have excellent re- 
sults for the home timber trade in making an opjwrtunity 
for the development of new sources of supply, the extension 
of established ones and the first-hand study of a world-wide 
range of timbers. The more the Imperial timber trade is 
developed the more hope there is for the stabilisation and 
reduction of prices. From the patriotic side also any en- 
couragement to the Imperial trade is a gain, both moral 
and actual. 

The exhibits sent by the Government of Ceylon include 
several valuable and beautiful w^oods for cabinet and 
furniture making, including rosewood, plain and flowered 
satinw'ood, and ebony, plain, streaked and speckled. There 
will also be an exhibit of Honduras mahogany grown in 
Ceylon, where the tree was introduced tw'enty-five years 
ago and has readily adapted itself. An exhibit of Ceylon 
ironwood is an example of the extraordinary durability of 
some Eastern timbers. The gates of Kalpitiya Fort, made 
of this wnod, are sound after 135 years, and there are piles 
at Mannar w'hich have remained sound though exposed to 
sea-wnter for a period of 100 years. 

A numl^er of useful wnods from British East Africa are 
exhibited w'hich are at present little known in the British 
market. The exhibits also include East African ebony, 
W'hich is usually shipped from Zanzibar, and is well known 
in the trade under the name of African blackwood. Cedar 
for pencil making is shown both in rough slats and in slats 
prepiired for export. Another exhibit will show the use 
of the East African bamboo in the preparation of pulp for 
the manufacture of paper. The Imperial Institute are now' 
arranging experiments in this comiection w hich should lead 
to the development of an important industry. Sportsmen 
will be interested in the golf club heads made from mun- 
derendu, a wood which is considered most suitable for 
axe, hoe, and other tool handles. 

Exhibits from West Africa show' timbers from the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria which are already well known to the 
trade in this country, such as mahogany and African teak ; 
but there are also several timbers not yet familiar to Eng- 
lish users which are well worth future development. 

The West Indian exhibits include Honduras mahogany, 
which holds a foremost place in the trade for furniture- 
making and panelling, and was proved during the w ar to be 
one of the very best materials for aeroplane propellers. 
Mahogany substitutes, such as bruin-heart, crabwood, and 
purple-heart, are also show n. The collection of West Indian 
cedars includes w'hite cedar, black cedar and red or brow'n 
cedar, of w’hich the latter is extensively used for the manu- 
facture of cigar boxes. The rosewood of British Honduras 
is closely allied to East Indian rosew'ood, w'hich is much 
valued for cabinet work, furniture, inlaying, turning, etc. 


Other interesting specimens from the West Indies include 
greenheart and mora, which are rated first class at Lloyd's 
for shipbuilding ; guano blossom, which is recommended 
for trial in the preparation of w'ood pulp ; and logwood and 
fustic, already w'ell known in this country and used for 
the preparation of black and khaki dyes respectively. 

Non-Poisonous Paints as “ Primers.” 

H.M. Office of Works have issued the following 
Memoiandum on the Test of Non-Poisonous Paints for 
” Priming " Iron and Steel : — 

It is now 12 or 13 years since the Department decided to 
adopt non-poisonous paints for use OJi buildings in their 
charge and the results have been satisfactory. It is found 
that paints prepared on a base of zinc, iion oxide, etc., 
with proper mediums, atford quite as good protection to 
wood and ironwork as paints mixed on a lead base, and the 
risk of lead poi-^oning to the mixers and users of the paint 
is thereby eliminated. 

The question wa‘=i raised by the Home Office Committee 
on paints in 1011 w'hether it was not also possible to dis- 
pense w'ith red and orange lead as ’ ‘ primers for iron and 
steel, and to aivive at a decision it was decided to carry out 
a series of tests at Kew' Gardens. The^e w ere conducted on 
about 100 samples supplied by specialist paint firms or 
mixed to specifications prepared by the Department. 
They w'ere also tested alongside red and orange lead paints. 
The pigments u^ed in the samples included lead carbonate, 
lead oxide, lead chromate, zinc oxide, lithopone, zinc chro- 
mate. barium clu omate, various iron oxides, grapliite, bitu- 
men, w'ith the usual “ extenders " barium sulphate, silica 
and magnesium silicate, in various proportioiis. 

It w'as recognised that pigment is not the only factor in 
the composition of paint, the medium being veiy important 
in a protective paint film. Linseed oil is the medium most 
commonly used in the samples, but tliis in many cases had 
an addition of good varni'^h, Chinese tung oil or tung oil 
varnish. 

The samples Avere all put on duplicate iron ifiates Avhieh 
had been thoroughh cleaned and dried in the painters 
shop, each sample coA'ering an area of about 12 inches by 
I inches. After two days one plate Avas exposed to the 
Aveather on a w ail facing south and the second plate in the 
warm damp atmosphere of a tropical greenhouse. The 
conditions in this latter case Avere most ^cA'ere, as there was 
ahvays condensation on the })lates and they Avere often 
sprayed AAith Avatcr Avhen the plants Aveie receiA'ing atten- 
tion. The jdates Avere examined once cAery 12 months 
oA'er a peiiod of four years by thiec officers of the Depart- 
ment and marks a av aided at each examination. 

The best results under the conditions obtaining in the 
tro])ical green liouse Avere giA'en by the red lead?-, Avhich 
gained the first and fourth places in the list, but mixed 
paints on bases of zinc and lead chromate Avere second and 
third on the list ; others A\ith iron oxide, lead ziiie and 
baiium chromate, and zinc and iron oxide. Avero respectively 
fifth, sixth and seA'enth on the list, and all gaA'e A'ery good 
results. Most of these best paints had a special medium. 

The most important tests, hoAvcA'cr, from a practical 
point of A'iew' Avere those of plates exposed to the weather 
under ordinary conditions. The first places Avere taken by 
a black iron oxide paint and a silica- graphite paint — these 
being bracketed equal — Avhilst another silica-grax>hite 
paint Avas placed second. Lead chromate paints and mix- 
tures of chromate of lead and zinc, zinc chromate, and lead 
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zinc and barium chromate, all took high places, as also 
oxides of iron with and ’^\ithout zinc. 

The silica-graphite paints ^^■e^e considered suitable for 
u^e as '* primers *' when followed by similar paint. They 
give no tooth for hard finishings, and when they are used as 
hnishings are liable to rub oii where handled, but they are 
good for bridges, roofs, etc. Red lead paint was 17th on 
the list, under ordinary exposure, thus showing tiiat suit- 
able paints can be obtained that obviate the use of this 
poisonous material. 

It should be stated that all the paints referred to were 
mixed paints as sup>plied by various makei^, and the maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent, of soluble lead, a^ recommended by the 
Home Office CommitLee, was not exceeded. 

Smoke Evil : Government Committee’s Recommendations. 

The Hinistiy of Health Committee on Smoke and 
Xoxious Vapours Abatement, of which Lord Xewton is 
Chairman, in a short interim report just published, deals 
with the domestic aspect of the smoke question, in particu- 
lar reference to the present housing situation. 

The report states that domestic soot contains a higher 
percentage of carbon and tar than factory soot, and is, 
therefore, more obnoxious and adhesive than the latter. 
At least half the total output of smoke is domestic, and at 
least 6 per cent, of the coal ordinarily burnt in domestic 
grates escapes as soot. The loss amounts to nearly 21- 
million tons of soot waste fuel) per annum. The 

annual domestic consumption of crude coal in the metro- 
politan area is only 4^ million tons. It is estimated that 
the amount of fuel wasted throughout the country every 
year would warm all London for at least six months. 

The Committee feel strongly that the new houses must 
not perpetuate the smoke evil ; ” a unique opportunity for 
constructive reform *' must not be lost. Accordingly the 
Committee have investigated various ways in wLich heat 
can be supplied to the new houses without burning raw” coal 
in domestic grates, the Committee being guided throughout 
by three mam questions — (1) whether the schemes sug- 
gested were practicable ; 12) wLether they w^ere hygienic ; 
<3) w'hether they were relatively economical. In one 
scheme investigated there was an initial structural saving 
estimated at £30 per house effected by the substitution of 
smokeless for old-fashioned methods. This scheme is in 
actual operation at Xorthtield, near Birmingham. 

The Committee recommend that sanction to housing 
schemes submitted by local housing authorities or public 
utility societies should be conditional upon the provision of 
smokeless methods of heating. They express themselves 
as satisfied that means which produce little or no smoke 
are available and practicable for cooking, heating water, 
and warming rooms, and summarise their general con- 
clusions as follows : — 

(1) Subject to the opinion previously expressed with 
regard to the future possibilities of electricity as a heating 
agent, we think that w'herever a supply of gas is available 
a gas cooker should be installed in lieu of a coal range. 

(2) The cheapest and most efficient method of providing 
a supply of hot water, where a central supply is not prac- 
ticable, is by a coke-fired boiler. 

(3) A central hot-w’ater supply for detached houses, 
w'here practicable, is a desirable system, if it can be pro- 
vided at a moderate cost. Practical experiments in this 
direction are urgently needed, and should be given every 
encouragement. 

(4) For tenement houses a central supply of hot w'ater is 
quite practicable, and should be provided universally. 

(5) The system of installing separate central-heating 
plants in each house, heated by coke or anthracite, should 
be employed far more widely than is at present the case. 


(6) As far as practicable gas fires or hot- water radiators 
(or electric radiators, subject to the question of cost) should 
entirely supersede the old-fa-^hiuned open coal tire, ade- 
quate means for proper ventilation being provided. 

( 7) We are aw^are that there is still a strong prejudice in. 
many quarters in favour of an open coal fire, and we tlierc- 
fore limit our recommendation to this extent — namely, 
that in none of the houses built with the assistance of the 
Government subsidy should more than one or, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, two coal grates be installed. 
Wherever coal ranges and coal grates are installed they 
should be of a type adapted to the use of coke as well as <*f 
coal. Adequate means of regulating the draught should in 
all cases be provided. 

With regard to the qyestion of domestic heating in 
general, w’e are struck by the absence of full and scientific 
knowledge. We think that the whole subject of hyuieiue 
and scientific heating deserves a very much sreater measure 
of public attention than it has hitherto received. 

Increased Grants to Private Persons Building Houses. 

The Ministry of Health in a recently published 
memorandum state they have had under further con- 
sideration the conditions governing grants to private 
persons constructing houses under Section 1 of the 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 ; and have 
decided to make the following modifications in the 
arrangements already announced in the memorandum 
on " Grants to Private Persons or Bodies of Persons 
Gonstriicting Houses under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act. 1919."* 

1. In the case of houses which are completed within 
12 months of the passing of the Act, /.e., before 23rd 
December, 1920. the amounts of the grants will be as 
follows : — 

(c/) In respect of houses containing two Imng rooms 
(i.c., Infing room and parlour) and three or four bed- 
rooms. and comprising not less than 920 feet super of 
floor area — £260 per house. 

(6) In respect of houses containing one living room 
and three bedrooms, and comprising not less than 780 
feet super of floor area '“£240 per house. 

(c) In respect of houses containing one living room 
and two bedrooms and comprising not less than 700 
feet super of floor area — £230 per house. 

In the case of one-storey cottages or flats, where a 
common staircase is provided, the minimum super- 
ficial areas referred to in paragraphs («). {h) and (c) 
above may be reduced by 40 feet super respectively. 

No grant will be made in respect of any house with 
more than four bedrooms, or which has a superficial 
floor area in excess of 1,400 feet. The local authority 
may approve the iuclusion of rooms other than those 
specifically referred to in paragi-aphs («), (6) and (c), 
provided that the sizes of all the rooms are not less 
than the minimum sizes authorised in the case of 
houses built by local authorities. 

The increases ])rescTibed by this memorandum apply 
in respect of all houses which were commenced on or 
after the 1st April last. In the case of houses which 
were commenced before that date the amount of the 
grant previously authorised wflll be increased by £50, 
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or by £33 6s. 8d, where under the terms of the previous 
memorandum the grant was reducible by one-third. 

The conditions contained in paragraph 3 of the pre- 
vious memorandum, as to the reduction of grant where 
houses are not completed within 12 months of the 
passing of the Act, will apply to these increased 
grants. 

2. Subject to the sanction of the ^Ministry grants 
will be available for houses built in flats of more than 
two storeys in height, in areas where there is a demand 
for accommodation of this kind. Each flat complying 
with the conditions as to floor space and accommoda- 
tion will be treated as one house. 

3. The Local Authority may require the applicant 
to give to them an undertaking in writing to pay to 
them a fee not exceeding £3 3.s. for each type of house 
for which separate plans are required, in respect of any 
expenses incurred by them in the examination of 
plans, etc., in connection with the applications ; such 
fee to be payable after certificate B has been issued. 

The forms of certificate appended to the memoran- 
dum may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office. 

Treatment of Unhealthy Areas. 

Housing (the Ministry of Health's organ), of the 21st 
June publishes numerous extracts from the Interim Report 
of the Committee appointed by the Minister of Health to 
consider and advise on the Principles to be followed in deal- 
ing with unhealthy areas. The Committee was constituted 
as follows : — Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. (Chairman) ; 
Mrs. E. Barton, of the Sheffield City Council and the 
Woman's Co-operative Guild ; Mr. E. J. Brown. F.I.O.B. ; 
Right Hon. C. W. Bowerman, M-P. ; L>r. W. J. Howarth. 
C.B.E., Medical Officer of Health to the Corporation of 
London; Mr. R. C, Maxwell, O.B.E., LL.I)., Minister of 
Health; Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.vS.I., P.T.P.I., Minister of 
Health ; Captain R. L. Reiss, Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, the Garden b'ities and Town Planning Association : 
and !Mr. H. Jennings (Secretary). 

The reference was in the following terms : To consider 
and advise on the Principles to be followed in dealing with 
unhealthy areas, including the circumstances in which 
schemes of reconstruction, as distinct from clearance, may 
be adopted, and, as regards cleared areas, the extent to 
which rehousing on the site should be required, the kind of 
housing which should be permitted, and the use of the site 
for factor V or other purposes than housing. 

[ This Interim Report relates in particular to theiVletro- 
politan area to which the first investigations were directed, 
as it was considered that London presented many features 
which were unique. The Report was signed by all the 
Committee, subject to certain reservations on the part of 
particular members.] 

Discussing alternative methods for dealing with over- 
crowding, the Committee are of opinion that in view of the 
excess population in the crowded areas of London, there arc 
only two main alternatives by way of remedy. The one is 
to allow the ix)piiiation to expand vertically instead of 
horizontally ; the other, to remove a large part of it bodily 
elsewhere, re-arranging what is left on the old sites, but with 
adequate accommodation, including the requisite open 
Spaces. The first alternative has recently attracted a good 
deal of attention. It has been represented that it would 


require no interference with existing industries, and that 
the pihng up of the population in lofty buildings would 
enable considerable open spaces to be left below, which 
could be used as recreation grounds for children or as parks 
and gardens. Nevertheless, the Committee are convinced 
on the evidence before them that this system is quite un- 
suitable for people who are dependent on their ovti efforts 
for domestic services and the care of their children. 

The second alternative, namely, Redistribution, requires 
considerable time in its application, and must be combined 
with measures of prevention as w ell as of cure. It would 
be useless to hope for impiovement in the congested areas 
if these are allow^ed to become still more congested by the 
further demofition of houses to make w'ay for more profit- 
able buildings, and it would appear necessary to take 
measures to discourage any increase of labour-employing 
establishments in such areas. . . . 

Many of the factories no^v located in London might appar- 
ently have been placed elscwirere without am' disadvan- 
tage to themselves, and the C'ommittce express themselves 
as strongly of opinion that, side by side with the restrictions 
suggested upon factories in London, there should be en- 
couraged the starting of new industries and the removal 
of existing factories to garden cities which should be 
founded in the country where the inhabitants will live 
close to their work under the best possible conditions. 
Generally speaking, these communities should not exceed 
from 30,000 to 50.000 people, and should be surrounded by 
a belt of agricultural land for the purpose of health and 
recreation, and for local food production. 

The Committee summarise their conclusions as foliow^s : 

1. Ihe size and complexity of the problem require that 
it should be attacked from many sides at once, and prompt 
attention should be given to measures which may prevent 
any extension of the difficulties now" existing. Among 
these measures we recommend that the development of 
self-contained garden cities, either round an existing nu- 
cleus or on new" sites, should be encouraged and hastened by 
State assistance in the early stages. 

2. IVe recommend that either the Parliament of London 
if set up, or, if not, some new* authority to be instituted 
after enquiry, should be given power over a w"ide area, em- 
bracing the Home Counties, as well as the Metropolitan and 
City Police Districts, to prepare a general plan of the area, 
to control its transport system and to make such financial 
adjustments between the local authorities concerned as 
may be necessary. 

3. In the central areas we recommend that local autho- 
rities should be given pow-ers to declare overcrow"ded dis- 
tricts “ congested area'^," and thereafter to prohibit the 
demolition of houses or the erection of buildings other than 
dwellinghouses in those areas without a licence from the 
local authority. Further, we recommend that all such 
local authorities should be urged to adopt the Model Bye- 
la w"s under the Housing, Town Planning, etc.. Act, of 1919 
(Series XIII (6), published on p. 87 of Vol. TI of the Manual 
on Unfit Houses and Unhealthy Areas, issued by the Minis- 
ter of Health), which define the conveniences, etc., which 
must be provided before a single-family house may be let 
for occupation by more than one family. 

4. In view of the impossibility of carrying through recon- 
struction schemes in unhealthy areas on a large scale while 
the present shortage of houses exists, we recommend as a 
temporary measure that local authorities should be urged 
to adopt the procedure of section 13 of the Housing Act of 
1919, and purchase thereunder the lands and the dwelling- 
house property thereon in areas which have been by resolu- 
tion declared to be unhealthy, thereafter renovating, re- 
pairing and improving the property and managing it on the 
Octavia Hill system. 
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The Future of Ypres. 

Senator Vinck and Van der Swaelmen in an article 
entitled “ The Problem of Ypres *' in the current is3ue of 
the Garden Cities and Toun PlannifUj Magazine, describe 
the scheme for the future of Ypres M'hich is put for\^'ard by 
the ■' Union des Villes et C’ommunes beiges " and the Com- 
mission specially appointed to study the matter of recon- 
structiom This conception is favoured by the permanent 
advisory committee of architects appointed by the Belgian 
Government to be attached to tlieDepartmentof the Devas- 
tated Regions 'with a view to the co-ordination of architec- 
tural works m the region. Thescheme lias the support of the 
Department itself, ol the Minister of the Interior, and of the 
s^reat majority of Belgian artists and town planners. ‘ ‘ Their 
aim,'* say the ^Titers, ** is to keep and protect devoutly 
the tragic ruins and to put between them and the noisy 
tire of civic and commercial life a natural protective screen 
of trees and vegetation.'" They propO'^e (./) to enclose the 
sacred area with hedges, making it a green shrine ; ih) to 
protect the shrine by a broad girdle of ti’ees, following the 
line of the surrounding market place so a^ to keep the old 
topography — this girdle would create a zone of complete 
quietness : (c) the houses to be removed to a line behind 
this zone, and subjected to certain rules forbidding their 
use for cafb^, etc. The cariyiiig out of tiiis proposal otters 
t\\o alternatives : in) ^Should a great number of citizens be 
willing to return and rebuild, the new ci^”ic centre would 
have to be planned a hundred yards south of the old 
market place : { />) supposing the returiiinsr citizens are not 
so numerous, the civic centre would be left at the east end 
of the old market place, but be completely separated from 
the ruins by the protecting girdle of trees. The Govern- 
ment has been asked to make a serious inquiry amongst all 
the Ypres citizens in order to discover exactly if their in- 
tention is to come back. 

The above scheme, however, is strongly opposed by the 
municipal authorities. Their aim i> to sweep away the 
tragic ruins and to rebuild on the cleared spot the Cloth 
Hall and St. Martin's Cathedral. Their intention, too, is 
to rebuild the private houses in their ancient aspect. This 
conception is supported by certain archaeological societies 
— societies which, according to the writers of the above- 
mentioned article, do not seem in Belgium to have reached 
an equal stage of development to that of similar societies 
in England, France, and Holland. 

Compensation for War Damage. 

The Committee on War Damage was formed at a public 
meeting held on 8th October, 1915, and a memorial ca llin g 
u{X)n the Government to abandon their scheme of War 
Damage Insurance, and to compensate all sufferers from 
air raids and bombardment out of National Funds, was 
prepared. The Committee at first failed to get any result 
from their appeal ; but Mr. Asquith, just before his 
resignation, informed the Committee that his Government 
had agreed to reconsider the matter, and in July, 1917, 
the new Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, received the 
Committee's deputation, when the memorial was presented 
on behalf of 842 municipal authorities, representing some 32 
million people, and a number of City Guilds, Chambers of 
Commerce, and other corporations. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in reply, said that in principle the Committee had certainly 
made out a case ; that the people ought to be protected 
against the consequences of these barbarities, and without 
distinction of rich or poor. In principle, he accepted the 
case on behalf of the Government. 


Up to the present only partial effect has been given to 
the Prime ^linister's pronouncement. Put shortly, the 
results obtained by the Committee thus far are as follows: — 
(1) A reduction of 50 per cent, on the premiums for 
insurance. Through this reduction the annual premiums 
paid by 95 municipal authorities were reduced by more 
than £30,000. The City of London alone saved the sum 
of £6.350 per annum on air raid insurance premiums paid 
on corporate property only. (2) Compensation, by way 
of grace, in certain cases for personal injuries. (3)" Com- 
pensation for injury to property since August, 1917, in 
certain ca^es up to £500 : under this scheme 5,553 awards 
have been made, amounting to a total of £101,402. In 
Xovember, 1918, pending the further consideration of the 
memorial, the Government agreed to regard all aircraft 
and bombardment insurance policies as renewed without 
payment of further premiums. The total amount of 
premiums paid up to that date exceeded £13,000,000, the 
Goverimient then having a balance in hand of £10,680,000. 

Further correspondence with Ministers and interviews 
with Government Departments resulted, on 20th January 
last, in the Committee being authorised to issue a letter 
to the municipal authorities stating that the Government 
required the full particulars of all claims for damage done 
by enemy air raids and bombardments for the purpose of 
the preparation of claimb to be put forward by the British 
Reparation Commissioner to the Reparation Commission 
under the Peace Treaty. 

On 27th March the Chairman of the Committee was able 
to send a letter to the Press btating that at last there was 
evidence that the Government were deahng with the 
matter in earncbt, and that forms could now be obtained 
on application to Mr. W . Xeill, Controller, Reparation 
Claim Department, Board of Trade, Cornwall House, 
Stamford Street, S.E. The forms to be filled up were : — 
(1) Damage due to loss of life of British Chilians; (2) 
Damage to British Chilians due to personal injury ; (3) 
Damage to British ci'vilians by loSvS of or injury to property ; 
(4) Damage caused to British civilians by being forced "to 
labour without just remuneration. Particulars were asked 
to be furnished of all injuries which had been compensated 
in whole or in part from private or public charitable funds, 
as in the end all such funds should be reimbursed. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Mark H. Judge 
[A.], writes that his Committee are issuing a statement (the 
gist of which is set out above) to municipal and other j^ublic 
bodies throughout the country, and that a copy has been 
sent to the Prime Minister with a covering letter signed 
by Lord Pannoor, 18 ir \Vm, H. Dunn, and Mr. Mark Judge, 
in which the following paragraph from the statement is 
quoted : — 

Under these circumstances it is felt that the Com- 
mittee may now rely on the Government giving full effect 
to the pronouncement of the Prime Minister on 13th Julv, 
1017, so boon as the Reparation Claims Department of the 
Board of Trade have tabulated the Returns of Damage 
done by Air Raid and Bombardment : especially when itls 
remembered that the Government made a profit of more 
than £10, 000,000 on the premiums paid." 

The letter concludes with the expression of the hope that 
as soon as the returns are tabulate, compensation will be 
at once paid by the Government, without waiting for its 
payment by our late enemies. 

The Rockefeller Foundation Gift. 

According to The Dailif Mail, the Rockefeller Foundation 
gift of £1,205,000 to L^niversity College Hospital Medical 
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School is to be expended as follows : — New Nurses’ Home, 
£103,000 ; New Obstetrics Unit, £109,500 ; New Resi- 
dents’ Quarters, £31,000 ; Bio-Chemical Laboratory, 
£50,750 ; Reconstruction of hospital wing, open-air 
galleries, theatres, alterations, contingencj^ fund, £106,000. 
Building work for University CoUege will comprise an 
Institute of Anatomy, to which £189,800 is allotted for 
site, buildings, equipment, and Library. The rest of the 
money (some £615,000) is to be devoted to maintenance. 

Regulation of Advertisements. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh's Bill, now before the House of 
Lords, to amend the Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907, 
propose^ to give local authorities power by by-law to regu- 
late all advertisements on lands and buildings, except those 
of public authorities and those within buildings. They 
will further have power to prohibit advertisements w hich 
do not relate to the land or budding on which they are 
intended to be exhibited, and aL^o moving or flash-hght 
advertisements. Powers are given to deal with advertise- 
ments of a repulsive or demoralising character. 

The Architectural Association. 

With a view' to widening the scope and usefulness of the 
Association, a Country Membership Section has been 
created, limited to members of architectural societies 
recognised by the Council of the Architectural Association 
and w'hose headquarters are not less than 50 miles distant 
from Charing Cross. Country members wall have the use 
of the employment register, the library (books sent by 
post), full use of the Association's premises w'hen in 
London, and are entitled to attend excursions and visits. 

Australian Architects : Code of Professional Conduct. 

From the Federal Council of the Australian Institute of 
Architects has been received a copy of the " Code of 
Ethics ” recommemled for adoption by the Australian 
State Institutes of Architects. It consists in all of fourteen 
definite rules, most of them identic* al in substance with the 
R.l.B.A. Council resolutions relating to '' Professional 
Conduct, etc., ' published in the Kalexdar, p. 6H, and 
including rules directed against the practices reterred to in 
the Declarations signed by Members and licentiates of the 
R.l.B.A. The Code also condemns as an olfence con- 
duct recognised here to be unprofessional though not the 
subject of specific rule. For instance, it is unprofessional 
for a member to criticise in the public prints the pro- 
fessional conduct or work of another member except over 
his own name or under the authority of a professional 
journal- No membm* should submit drawings except as an 
original contributor in any duly instituted competition, 
or attempt to secure any work for w'hich such a competition 
remains undecided. No member shall compete in amount 
of commission or offer to work for les- than the Scale of 
Charges drawn up by the Federal ( bimcil of the Australian 
Institutes of Architects. No member shall enter into 
partnership in any form, or degree, with any builder or con- 
tractor. No member '^hall be a party to a building con- 
tract except a^ architect ” or proprietor." No member 
should guarantee an estimate or contract by personal bond. 
It is also laid down to be unprofessional to practise with an 
arcliitect w ho has been expelled from, or is not a member 
of, a recognised institute of architects. The interests of 
pupils and assistants have also to be considered, a member 


being expected so to conduct his practice as to forw'ard the 
cause of professional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen, and students. 

A Gift of Polish Architectural Designs. 

M. Constantin Jakimowicz, Official Delegate of tlie 
Polish Government, and representative of the Association 
of Polish Architects of Warsaw (of which he is past Presi- 
dent) at the Inter- Allied Housing and Town Planning 
Congress held in London from 27th May to 5th June, 
during his visit to London personally 2 :>resented to the 
Library several books, as well as designs, of characteristic 
Polish architecture, by S. Noakow'ski and others. 

M. Fleury Go\ms, Deputy Mayor of Lyons, M. E. 
Galland, Architect and Memljer of the Conseil Municipal 
at Lyons, and delegates at the Congress, called at the 
Library to inspect the Civic Survey diagrams, w'hich were 
also inspected by M. Augustin Key, of Paris, who repre- 
sented at the Inter- Allied Housing and Town Planning 
Congress the various architectural and other societies 
interested in the housing question in France. 

Liege Defence Memorial. 

The pro\fince and towm of Liege have decided to erect a 
monument commemorating the defence of Belgium against 
the German invader. A sum of l,000,000f. has been sub- 
scribed for the project. The design for the memorial will 
be decided by a competition open to architects and sculp- 
tors of Belgian nationality or subjects of the Allied Pow ers. 
The conditions of the competition may be obtained from 
M. Leon Mareehal, Bureau des Beaux- Ai-ts, Hotel de Ville, 
Liege, Belgium. A map of the selected site will be sent on 
receipt of of. 

Victoria and Albert Museum : Recent Acquisitions- 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has received from Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild a most valuable gift, consisting of a 
magnificent pair of silver-gilt candlesticks for an altar, 
enriched with enamels and jilaques of rock crystal, Itahan 
w’ork of the highest quality, dating from the sixteenth 
century. The gift is of peculiar importance, inasmuch as 
the altar cross belonging to the candlesticks is already in 
the possession of the Museum, haAfing been acquired in 
1861 at the time of the dispersal of the Soltykoff Collection, 
in which it was one of the most notable objects. 

The group of three pieces is attributed to Valerio Belli of 
Vicenza, w'hose w'ork in the carving of crystal is celebrated 
by Vasari. The car\ings of the cross are of exceptional 
beauty, and the distinction of style of the w'ork in enamelled 
silver is equally striking, so that the whole represents a 
very remarkable artistic achievement. The set is said to 
have been made originally for Frant^ois I. of France. 

The candlesticks w'ere showm by the late Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild at an exhibition held at St. James's Court in 
1903, and there came under the observation of the Museum. 
The discovery of an obscure pamphlet ,sui) 2 )Iied evidence of 
their origin, and the group formed the subject of a notice 
in the Burlington Magazine for 1906, w'hen the relations 
existing between the cross and t he candlesticks was made 
knowTi. jMts. Leopold de Rothschild, in presenting the 
candlesticks, and thereby bringing the group once more 
together, has showm true appreciation of a great artist s 
work. Her generous and public-spirited action is a mat ter 
of congratulation to the public generally as w'ell as to 
those who are more directly interested in the development 
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of our national collections as a means of advancing the 
industries of the country. _ ^ 

This group of objects has been placed on exhibition in 

the East Hall i. -n u n 

There has also been arranged in the East Hall 
(Ground Floor) an exhibition of the additions made to the 
collections during the last year or two. Mciny of them 
were received at a time when no grant was available for 
the purchase of works of art for the Museum, and some 
were given in memory- of the faUen. In addition to those 
which have been already described in these columns the 
following are worthy of special notice. 

Mr. Alfred Simson has given an important example of 
German sculpture of the early sixteenth century— a head 
of St. John the Baptist in carved and painted plane-wood, 
one of a numerous group of such objects made to be put up 
in chapels or churches dedicated to the saint on the anni- 
versary of his Decollation. This work is very close to that 
of the ^eat Tyrolese master, Michael Pacher. An example 
of Eastern art is a terra-cotta head of a man given by Sir 
Charles Marling, K.C.M.G. This is of Persian origin and 
dates perhaps from the 12th century. The fine fifteenth 
century English alabaster altar-piece from Lord Swansea's 
collection at Singleton Abbey, already described in The 
JouenaL, is also exhibited in the East Hall. 


Books Received. 

The Foundations of Classic Architettuie. Illustrated irom B^vumeuts 
and Orizinal Drawings By Herbert Landlord Warren. A IM , late 
Fellow ol' the American Imt. O' Architects, and Dean of the Faculty 
of At- hit'Cture, Harvard Cm\er>ity. net. Sm. 4o. Xew York. 

1919. [Maciiiilian s: Co., .St Martin’s Street, W C ] 

Town Plannma; A Sketch m Outline. By John Sulman, F R.T.B.A., 
President oi'the Town Plannms Advisory Board to the Department of 
Local Government, and of the Xew South Wales Town Planning 
Association. Paioph. So. ISydney, 1919 > 

A Guide to tht- Identification of our more u-eful Timb-r>., being a Manual 
for the U>e of Students of Forestri-. By Herbert Stone, Lecturer m 
Forebtrv'. So. I92i.i. 7- 6d.net. [ Cmver-ity Press, Cambridge., 

Description of the House and Museum on the Xorth Side of Lincoln s Inn 
Fields, the P^esidence of Sir John Soane. By Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A. 

English Eighteenth Century Sculptures m Sir John Soane’s Aluseura. By 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A With 21 lUu^tration^. 2s. Sold only at 
the Mu.se um. 

Thf* Tan‘^led Skein : Art in Enaland. 1800-1920 By Sir Reginald Bloru- 
fi-^ld, R A., Litt D. (Fifth Annual Lecture on Aspects of Art deliver, d 
before the British Academy. R^ printed irom the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. IX.) Is, 6d n^t. [Humphrey Alilford, Oxford 
Lniver^ity Pre'"^, Amen Comer, E C . 

Oxford, from Pictures by L. Ru— ell Conway. Portfolio of Plated. 
215. net. [WVlls Gardner. Barton A: Co., Ltd ] 

Alan and his Buildings. By T, S Attlee, M A , A.R I.B.A. [The 
Curistian Revolution Seri‘'>. Vol Xl So Lond. 1920, 6s, n-t. 

[Swarthmore Press, Ltd , 72 Oxford Street, W.1.1 

Votes On Property Law and Inve^itment, Br s>, Ford, Barrister-at- Law, 
formerly F S.I., A R.I.B A. 7th edition. So. Lond. 1920. *2s. 6d. 
[Eveleigh Xash Go., Ltd j 

Architecture and Sculpture in Mv-'Ore Xo, III. (Mysore Archceological 
S-ries), The Lakshimdevi Temple at Dodda EaddavaUi. B\ R. 
Xara^imhachar, M A , M.R \ S , Director of Arclueological Researehet 
in Mvsore. La 4o Bangalore 1919. 2^ net. T Government Book 

Depot. Bangalore.] 

Standard Me thod of M •a^'Urenient for Reinforc‘^d Concrete in Building 
Comtruction : Report of tii ’ Joint Committee ot K-preventutives ot the 
Quantity Surveyors’ A'^'Ociation. the Quantity Surveyor A[emb*r'< of 
the Concrete Institute and the R^dnforced Coiicret'^ Practice Standing 
Coramitt v of the Concret * In-titut *, ( Adopt 'd hy bodies represented.) 

Paniph 1^. Id post free. ■ Tli * Concret • Tn-titnt- ] 

The ATentilation of Concret- Buildings. By Edward L. Joseph, M T E.E., 
F.C S. Pamph. [Th.* Concrete lii-titut* . 

Commission of Corine rvuti on. Canada. Report of Tenth Annual Meeting 
h 'ld at Ottawa Feb., 1919. La So. 276 pp illu-tratcd. 

Welsh Hoa'ing and Dnelopraent Year Book. 192b Edited by J. A. 
Lovat Fraser, M.A., Cha rman of Council of Welsh Housing and Develop- 
ment Association, and P. J. E\ans, Secretary. 4o Is. 6d, net. [38, 
Charles Street. Cardiff.] 

Housing— Schemes submitt-d to the Ministry of Health by Local 
Authorities and Public Utility Societies up to 28th Febniary 192b, 
net [H.M Stationery Othce, Imperial Hou-e, Xingsway.] 


ALLIED SbClETIES. 

The Institute of Scottish Architects. 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the Institute of Scot- 
tish Architects was held in Edinburgh on the 16th June, the 
function consisting of (1) the Annual General Meeting in 
the Hail of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts ; (2) Lunch 
at Fei^uson and Forrester's Restaurant, and (3) Visit to 
Holyrood Palace and Chapel Royal, the Royal permission 
helving been granted to members and their friends to visit 
the State Apartments and .sec everything of interest within 
the Palace. At the annual meeting, after the transaction 
of the formal business, the following Addre'^-, was delivered 
by the retiring President. Dr. William Kelly, A.R.S.A. : — 

Two closely related problems, among many others that 
insistently call for solution, are occupying the thoughts of 
architects not only heie in Scotland, but also in England 
and in America : — 

(1) How can we explain to the public what is the true 
function of the architect : and (2) how is the professional 
education of architects to be improved. 

Thl PuxxrTox OF THE Architect. 

Concerning the function of the architect : By many 
people modern architecture is regarded as but the decora- 
tive dress of buildiniis ; as nothing more serious than a 
mantle of forms and ornaments, borrowed from bygone 
styles, thrown over the naked elements that constitute 
building. The modern architect is thought to profess- the 
art of applying to some kinds of buildings a highly conven- 
tional mask composed of such things as columns and cor- 
nices, very costly, and to tell the truth, rather dull and 
uninteresting, even to cultivated people. If all wealthy 
folk had some understanding of what architecture is, even 
fashion could not lure them to spending money on •' faith- 
ful reproductions of period styles ” ; nor would any pur- 
chaser be found for ” .\n Elizabethan Manor House," so 
called and advertised as having been designed and executed 
by an existing tirm of providers. 

In one sense, architects are not responsible for these 
aberrations ; in another, T feel that the long-continued 
emphasis laid by architects on the correct use of historic 
styles has been a contributory cause. In this region. light 
and air aie wanted, that gross misconceptions of the art of 
architecture may be cleared away. Leaving certain kinds 
of monument out of account, architecture has always been 
the art of constructing materials to provide rooms, or 
related and connected groups of rooms, to suit exactly 
some definite purposes of use. Each single work must 
needs be so strongly, .simply, fitly, and economically 
framed together and finished, that it becomes a perfect 
thing, like a natural livin" body. In remarking on the 
beauty of all fully formed wild animals living an indepen- 
dent life. Profes.sor J. Arthur Thomson has said that 
Beauty is Nature's stamp of approval on unified har- 
monious living. In like manner, beauty comes as a gift 
upon all unified harmonious structure for use : it comes 
upon simple, thoughtful, cared-for work ; may come even 
upon barns> and storehouses, workshops and factories, for 
these 111 their degree may belong to the kingdom of archi- 
tecture as trill}’ as a church or a town hall. Thus, because 
architecture is really organic building, the architect is, first 
and foremost, a deviser of things that are constructed and 
organised to the point of having become complete and well- 
finished bodies. 

How IS this view of architecture and of the function of 
architects to be published and recommended for general 
acceptance 7 1 answer, by demonstration and by teaching. 

It is the young who are teachable. In this connection, the 
Regional Survey Associations may exercise much influence 
by teaching the living relationship between Place, Work, 
and Folk. Love of our own corner of the earth, of all that 
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comes from it and grows out of it, and of our kindred who 
have worthily lived and live there, is at the root of a real 
understanding and love of the crafts and of the architecture 
of that district ; and, beginning at home, we may extend 
our Region ” as far as capacity’’ and opportunity permit. 
We plead for reality as against masquerade and make- 
believe ; for spontaneous natural expression as against 
imitation and pedantry. Show the teachers of the young 
that real architecture is full of interest, touching life at all 
points, and by - and - by, through our elementary and 
secondary schools and our Universities, the men and 
women of the future will understand and appreciate archi- 
tecture more than their forebears of the last century or 
two have done. 

Professional Education 

Questions concerning the professional education of archi- 
tects may introduce more debatable matter. All are 
agreed that the sound foundation of a liberal education and 
broad general culture is more than ever necessary. Beyond 
that stage, opinions ma}' differ ; but let me ask you to con- 
sider these propositions : 

1. That an extended course of drawing should hrst be 
taken by every student intending to follow architecture. 
The basis of the visual arts is drawing : that is, the accurate 
and sympathetic perception and delineation of form. 
Painting and sculpture, as well as architecture, are 
grounded upon knowledge of form. The architect, how- 
ever. has no need to pursue pictorial drawing to any great 
length ; what rather he should strive to attain is mastery 
of form, the power of shaping things expressively. But to 
that end the practice and discipline of drawing, including 
drawing from the life, should be greatly extended. The 
student of architecture as a rule sjiends too little time in 
learning to draw ; and he applies himself too snon and too 
exclusiveh" to geometrical architectural drawing, wdiich is 
quite another thing. Drawing is in these days learned 
mainly" in the School of Art : and afterw^ards in drawing 
outside, from Nature and buiidmgs. 

2. That ha^iniT acquired some real power of drawing, 
the architectural student .should become thoroughly 
acquainted with the properties and the strength of 
materials. He mu^t study phy.'=iics and its application to 
built structures, both theoretically and practically ; and 
become familiar w'lth standard practice in masonry, car- 
pentry, and the other building crafts. It is impossible to 
exagirerate the importance of this part of his training, 
which should be obtained partly in the schools, partly in 
an architect’s office, and in contact with actual works. 
The vital connection of the te idling of construction with 
the School of Architecture, so necessary to the life of the 
school, can in my opinion be secured only when the head is 
in architect wffio can and does control the teaching of 
practical construction. For a work of architecture, being 
construction with expressi.^n, cannot come about unless its 
maker is master of both material and form. 

ti. That the studen^^, having some understanding of form 
and construction, is now fitted to proceed to the study of 
the historical development of architecture. But it is to be 
understood that this study ^should b“ carried on in the 
spirit in which University students read and learn to appre- 
ciate English literature, not for the purpose of themselves 
writing in the manner of any particular maker of poetry 
or of prose, but that they mav become if possible, masters 
of English. 

4. That concurrently, some characteristic examples of 
architecture attractive to the .student should be noted and 
actually measured in detail, and represented with seru- 
piilous regard for truth in complete workmanlike plans, 
sections, and elevations. Conscientious and thoughtful 
work of this nature is of immense benefit to the student. 

5. That thus so far equipped, the student can with 
.idvantage to himself and his principal be employed in 
regular office-work. His contact with reality in an office 
where architecture is in the process of making, and where 


he may daily gain insight into the practical working out of 
schemes, will enable him to make real attempts of his owm 
in devising simple architectural structures for actual or 
possible conditions, instead of merely doing dry exercises 
in the combination of classic and academic forms. 

b. That in setting forth his designs the use of a simple 
clear line is to be preferred, as much less liable to mislead 
the student himself, rather than the practice of elaborate 
shading, representing cast shadows, and treating plans, 
sections and elevations semi-pictorialiy The habit of 
drawing hand-sketches in perspective, such as those 
iUiiminating little studie.^ by Bramante and Peruzzi, is 
infinitely more useful in aiding one to realise the effect of 
structural composition. 

7. That apprenticeship to an architect, in conjunction 
with sufficient periods of school w’ork, is more likely to pro- 
vide a sound early training for architects generally than 
school work alone, or school work plus limited attendance 
in an office ; because while in an art school pictures may be 
produced, and also sculpture — at least to the extent of 
modelling — -architect are itself cannot be done. Only in an 
architect’s office can one take part in doing the real actual 
thing. There, and there on^y, the student may see how 
requirements are met and how’ the business of building 
organic structures, devised and supervised by the architect, 
is carried out to com 2 )letion. 

But it is most important that after the termination of 
their apprenticeship the more able students should be 
encouraged and enabled to pursue advanced studies m a 
School of Architecture and as travelling students. 

8. That the formal instruction of students in building 
law and professional conduct is necessary. The architect's 
duties and responsibilities to the public, to his client, to 
contractors and craftsmen, and to his professional brethren 
are surely matters of the highest moment ; for upon the 
full recognition and falfiiment of these duties and responsi- 
bilities depends the wellbeing of architecture. 

At the same meeting Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, 31. A., 
A.R.S.A. [F,], was unammously elected and installed as 
President for the ensuing year. 

At the luncheon afterw'ards, presided over by 3Ir. 
Paterson, Sir tteorge McCrae, in submitting the toast of 
'' the Institute of Scottish Architects. " referred to the 
great as'^istauce architects had rendered to the Board of 
Health in connection with the housing schemes. He 
thought they had been able to produce"' something that 
would be to the credit of Scotland in having housinir 
schemes which had been frame<l and carried out with a due 
regard to beauty aud stability. Jn matters of design they 
had endeavoured to have as many experiments as possible 
with regard to different forms of construction, and in this 
reapect Glasgow' had been very much to the forefront with 
five experimental houses, which had been practically 
finished. Here they had a comparison of the different 
forms of construction and cost, and they were able to judge 
whether the difference in cost wms justified hy the extra 
stability of the structure in one case and the other. In 
Scotland the Board of Health had been urging on Local 
Authorities to try new methods of construction, and in 
Edinburgh an experimental building was to be erected 
according to the Dorman Long desigm They had as far as 
possible in IScotland encouraged the use of stone, and there 
were schemes for stone buildings going on in Elgin, Dum- 
fries, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; in one case the extra 
cost for a stone dwelling as compared with another con- 
structed of brick was £117. Having different forms of 
construction had also the further advantage of utilising all 
the possible labour. 

The President, in reply, said that the Institute had found 
in the Scottish Board of Health a warm friend and collabo- 
rator in recent years. 
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PEOCEEDLXItS oe the k.htxcil. 

The R. LB. A. Final Examination and the Recog- 
NisED Schools.— The Council have passed the follow- 
ing resolution wdth regard to exemption from the 
R.LB.A. Final Examination : The Council of the 
Royal Institute will, subject to proper safeguards, 
recognise for exemption from its Final Examination 
(with the exception of that poition of the Examination 
which deals with Professional Practice) such schools as 
have set up a five years' Diploma or Degree course 
which the Council can approve, provided that, in 
judging all designs submitted for the Diploma or 
Degree, there be two External Examiners, approved 
by the Council, with power of veto." 

The City Churches. — The Council have appointed 
two members — the President and Mr. George Hubbard 
— to represent the R.I.B.A. on the Joint Committee 
which has been set up to consider the question of the 
threatened City Churches. 

Competitions. — The Coimcil have taken action in 
the case of several members who have sent in designs 
for competitions which have been vetoed on the recom- 
mendation of the Competitions Committee. 

Le^xury^ Building. — An enquiry into the actual 
working of the restriction of building by the local 
authorities has been initiated, and the Building 
Industries Consultative Board has approached the 
London County Council on this matter. 

The Imperial Forestry Conference.- — The 
Council have appointed the following members to 
represent the R.I.B.A. at the Imperial Forestry Con- 
ference : Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood, Alan E. Munby, 
W. Henry White, Digby L. Solomon, and J. Ernest 
Franck. 

Ulster Society. — A resolution has been received 
from the Ulster Society of Architects warmly support- 
ing the Council’s policy of unification and registration, 

Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt. — In passing a resolution 
for the transfer of Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, Past 
President, to the class of Retired Fellows, the Council 
have taken the opportunity of expressing to him their 
grateful appreciation of his many services to the 
Royal Institute, and to the art of architecture. 

The Form of Contract and the “ National 
Building Code.” — The revised Form of (hntract has 
now been completed. A Conference is to be held with 
the representatives of the Surveyors' Institution and 
theNational Federation of Building Trades' Employers 
to discuss the new Form and the '' National Building 
Code.” 

The Increa^^e of Rent Bill.— T he Council have 
approached the Surveyors' Institution with the obje<‘t 
of taking joint action to obtain an amendment in tht^ 
Increase of Rent Bill in the interests of architects and 
surveyors. 


Standing Committee on Water Board Regula- 
tions. — Mr. H. Austen Hall has been appointed, in 
place of Mr. Alan E. ^lunby, resigned, to represent the 
R.LB.A. on the Standing Committee on Water Board 
Regulations. 

Reinstatements. — The following members have 
been reinstated by the Council : R. A. H. Phipps 
C. T. Adshead and J. A. Black 

[Lite iitiate\ 

The Scale of Fees for Housing S( hemes. — 
The negotiations with the Ministry of Health on the 
revision of the agreed Scale of Fees for Housing 
Schemes are nearly completed, and it is hoped that an 
amended scale will be published at an early date. 

Duration of the Session. — Lender By-law 57 the 
duration of the current session has been extended until 
1st November, 1920. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester War Memorial Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are unsatisfac- 
tory, The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Ma'^ey [i/c.] ha> changed his office address to 
Gieeian Chambers, Devereiix Court, Strand, W.C.2. 

Messrs. Lanche>ter, Rickards A Lucas have ruiiioved 
their office from No. 47 to No. 19 Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] and Mr. Pieter Rodeck have 
the pleasure to announce that, having entered into a part- 
nership for Northern India, they have established an office 
at Lucknow, N.P. 


NOTICE TO LICENTIATES. 

The Licentiates have formed a General Committee 
for the purpose of organisation, and it is announced 
that a General Meeting for all Licentiates will be held 
in September. Further particulars will be given in a 
later issue of the Journal. 


Hung Kong — Ar(‘{ut*>ctural A-^i»Tant r.‘qiiin*d for senice as an 
A^sUtnnt Eiic;inr»>r, (.radr II.. in tin* Puhlir Works T>'j)artnn*nt of Honp 
Kong. Apyilirant^!, \vho must bp unmarrUd and btdwppn the ape« of 24 
and 3U, sliuuld K* fully qualifled architects’ assistants, well up in building 
eon'itniction and drainage works, aide to make surveys and take leAeU. 
On»‘ who has a kno\\]f*dge of the law relating to buildings, public health, 
and easements, and who has had exi)eriencp in the adniini-tration oi 
Luilding and I’ublic Health By-laws, preferred. The person appointed 
will !«' retpiired to scrutiniw* plans submitted under the local ordinance, to 
carry out the msp«‘ction of dangerou> buildings scarelung of old records in 
relation to land, etc , and general office routine. Duration of engagement 
years, with pro^fx et ot permaiien< y Salary £400 p.a., rising to £440 ; 
ir apiKjinTiuf nt made permanent, ri-ing by annual increments <*f £20 to 
£dOO. Free passage out and horn* —Address, in the first place. The 
feecretar>', R I.B.A., 9 Cenduit btreit, W 




WHY IS AKCHITECTUKE THE “MISTRESS ART’’? 

By Professor G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. [Hon. A.]- 

Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 26th February 1920. 

X S it the Mistress Art ? At a meeting of an architectural association we may confidently make this 
claim for it, but it would certainly not be allowed by the public at large. In popular estimation 
by far the most important and interesting art of form is the art of painting. To the “ man in the 
street ” architecture is not an art at all — it is just building for purposes of use and convenience. 
Sculpture he takes as a matter of course ; there seems to him no difficulty in copying in solid stone or 
metal a natural shape with three dimensions that can be measured and accurately reproduced. Painting 
is, however, something quite different. Have we not all watched the pavement artist with his little 
crescent of spectators, and seen how their eyes open in wonder as the shce of salmon on the plate rises 
up in solid succulent thickness, or Mr. Lloyd George's alert countenance starts into life as the practised 
fingers juggle with the chalks ? Perhaps in the crowd there is an Italian figure-man with a tray of 
plaster images in the round copied from famous statues. Do the bystanders gaze on these with equal 
interest *? So little are they disposed so to regard the images that the Italian figure-man himself, 
once so famihar in our streets, is now well-nigh extinct, whereas the pavement artist is not only 
always with us, but has developed into the picture palace, the ultimate assertion of the supreme 
attraction for the multitude of the graphic art. 

The attractiveness resides largely in the element of mystery, which fascinates in drawing while 
it is absent from modelled work in the round. The latter represents an object in all its three dimensions 
in a mass of a suitable material that itself possesses the three dimensions ; whereas in the former case 
there is the illusion of solid form produced upon a surface known all along to be flat. That this should 
be possible savours of the marvellous, and the admiration of the uncritical spectator is readily excited 
by work that is really of the most primitive kind. “ Better than I saw not who saw the life,” wrote 
the poet Dante of representations of the human figure on the floor of one of the ledges in Purgatory, 
that can only have been meagre outline drawings like those we now see on the pavement of the 
cathedral of Siena. 

The popularity of the painter's art depends, too, in no small measure on the personal interest 
comiected with it. A fine building or a great public monument of sculpture we accept for what it is 
in itself. In regarding it we may or may not take account at the moment of its author, but this, in 
any case, is only noted in passing as an accidental though interesting detail. In the case of a painting, 
however, the most outstanding fact about it is its authorship. In common parlance the name of the 
painter stands for the work. Everyone knows what is meant by the Tiepolo or the Gainshoroiigh of 
the Scottish National Gallery, but we do not say the Chantreijs of George Street or the Princes Street 
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Adams or Playfairs, but speak of William Pitt and the Begister House, Especially in the days in 
which we liye is there a tendency to exaggerate the personal element in the work of the painter. The 
common note of the yarious so-called “ moyements ” in modern painting is independence — the 
assertion of indiyiduahty. "Without this we are told the art would stagnate and become orthodox 
and lifeless. So tender is the artistic public to the idiosyncrasies of the painter that a sort of uniyersal 
tolerance is claimed for him, so that he may “ express himself ” in unfettered freedom. We hear, 
indeed, far too much of this plea. Mere indiyiduahty is of no more yalue in art than in any other 
sphere, and in any case it is not easy to say where self-expression ends and self-assertion takes its place. 
Eyen where there is no self-assertion — no crowing from the top of the little mound, “ I am I, damn 
eyerybody else — but rather the expression of a sane and cultured mind, the yalue in art of “ the 
personal note ” may easily be exaggerated, and one of the main purposes of this paper is to show that 
there haye been periods when the arts flourished greatly, though the personal element was altogether 
in abeyance. 

This personal element, as has been said, is to no small extent responsible for the position painting 
holds in the eyes of the public. This was the case in Italy in the great period of her art. Vasari 
wrote a collection of Lives of the Paitifers, Sculptors, and Architects of his own time and country, but 
nobody refers to the fascinating work by its full title. It is always called Vasari's Lives of the Painters 
— for these are the real heroes of the story, made famihar and interesting to us by the wealth of 
biographical detail he has layished upon them. In following the history of Italian art throughout 
this period we are constantly coming on proofs of the popularity and preponderating influence of this 
art. Ghiberti, in his famous Old Testament gates for the Baptistry, tries to paint in bronze^that is, 
to secure in the statuary's material — bronze — the effects of perspectiye and distance, as well as the 
multiplication of details, that are only suitable to the graphic art. Later on, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, at the culminating period of the arts of form in Italy, there is a more striking 
instance still in the decoration in fresco of the yault of the Sistine Chapel. This building was the State 
Chapel of the Vatican Palace, which is one of the yastest structures of the kind in the world, erected 
and embelhshed by the ambitious prelates of the Eenaissance, with the most ample resource:? in men 
and materials at their command. In the normal order the chapel would haye been a great architec- 
tural achieyement, adorned, no doubt, by the efforts of the best decoratiye painters and sculptors of 
the day, but primarily and essentially, like Mr. Bentley’s Westminster Cathedral, architecture. Look, 
howeyer, at what actually happened. The building itself is not architecture at all. It is a plain 
bam-like structure, with no artistic pretensions of any kind, and the programme of the designer was 
goyerned by the idea of proyiding yast plain spaces of wall and roof for the benefit of the decoratiye 
painter. It is the materialisation of Mr. Buskin's famous paradox about architecture, notable as 
embodying the yery falsest principle eyer enunciated about the Fine Arts — the paradox that all the 
architect is called on to do is to proyide a sort of scaffolding or a support and framework for the display 
of sculpture and painting. When Michelangelo was set to work on the plain flat barrel yault of the 
chapel he began by painting upon it an imaginary scheme of feigned architecture, the S})aces in which 
he proceeded to fill with his decoratiye figures and groups. This meant a complete subordination 
of thoi^rchitect to the painter, and is a striking object-lesson in the relatiye position of the arts in this 
conspicuous period of modern art. 

In the Greek world a similar phenomenon can be discerned, though it is not at first sight con- 
spicuous. The relations of painting and sculpture in Greece are not easy to understand, because the 
former art is hardly represented by extant remains, while sculptured monuments haye come down 
to us in ample numbers. The latter is also the case with architecture, so that we naturally regard the 
Greeks as good architects and pre-eminent sculptors, their efforts in painting being practically neMi- 
gible. Yet ancient writers talk far more about their painters than about their carvers or builders, 
and it is an historical fact that painting seems to have taken the lead of its sister art at all the periods 
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of change and of advance. The great age of Athenian art is ushered in by the paintings of Polygnotus, 
not the sculpture of Pheidias, which came a generation later. The painters Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
precede Scopas and Praxiteles in the creatioruof the Greek art of the fourth century b.c. The first- 
named painter is a proof of the exaggerated esteem in which his art was held by the people. He 
was thronged by crowds at Olympia, gained so much money that he gave away his pictures instead of 
selling them, and attended the games in a robe on which his name was inwoven in letters of gold. 
Apelles the painter, not the sculptor Lysippus, is the dominant figure in the art of the age of Alexander, 
When Aristotle wants to give the name of an artist who represents in his work the highest ethical ideal 
he instances the painter Polygnotus, not Pheidias, and the special characteristics of the sculpture of 
Lysippus, by which he modernised the later classical style, were due, we are told, to his following the 
advice given to him by the painter Eupompus, to draw his inspiration from nature as a whole. In 
accordance with aU this we find in Pliny's accomit of ancient artists — the Vasari’s Lives of the classical 
period — so much said about the painters that the author has to apologise for his volubility. 

It may surprise us that the work of Polygnotus attracted so much attention, because from the 
technical point of view it was extremely primitive. It achieved, however, the miracle that makes 
the pavement picture a wonder to the passer-by, and produced the illusion of natural forms on a flat 
surface. That a painted surface should be like the solid objects of the world was so wonderful that 
this likeness seemed to be the be-all and end-all of the art, and thus is explained the Greek doctrine 
of painting and sculptui'e — a doctrine extended to other arts also — that they were based on imitation, 
or, as the Greeks called it, In a very unfortunate moment Plato took “ imitation ” as the 

fmidamental principle of art, and he handed the doctrine on to Aiistotle, who makes it the basis of his 
treatment of the arts in the Poetics. Xotice now the curious result. Imitation, is made 

to explain not only painting and sculpture but the dance, music and poetry, and about all of these 
arts suggestive and interesting remarks are offered by the philosopher. The point, however, is that 
throughout the whole of this aesthetic treatise, the most important work of the kind that has come 
down from antiquity, there is no mention of architecture. Architecture, in which the Hellenic genius 
in art achieved some of its greatest triumphs, is not regarded by Plato and Aristotle as an art at all. 
Commentators on the Poetics do not seem to have noticed this very curious phenomenon. Professor 
Butcher's well-known edition of the treatise contains no note or explanation of the extraordinary 
omission. The truth is that Greek aesthetic thinkers were so obsessed with the notion that art w^as 
imitation, that any art which, hke architecture, failed to satisfy the definition was ignored as if it 
were not an art at all. This, of course, was an impossible situation, and we find later on architecture 
recognised as an art with its own principles applied to it, but not brought into line with sculpture 
and painting. Vitruvius has some very sensible, though not profoimd, remarks as to the principles 
of architecture, but does not compare it with its sister arts of form, while these latter have ever since 
been treated on the lines laid down by the Greeks, and their relation to nature, their imitative character, 
has always been accepted as fundamental. 

It is not difficult, however, to see that when we have certain arts of form appealing to our aesthetic 
sense through the eye, just as music appeals to us through the ear, common sense demands that 
we should search for principles that apply to all these arts of form alike, for in the nature of things 
they must have a great deal in common. Now, if we can clear our minds from this obsession of 
such principles are readily discernible. Li all these arts, architecture, painting, sculpture, the dance — 
for this has been aptly defined as sculpture in motion — there is an imitative, or to use a better 
word, a representative element, though it is less in evidence in the case of the first-mentioned than in 
that of the other arts ; but it is not the primary element. Imitation of nature is only a secondary 
or incidental aim in these arts, or rather only a means to an end. This end, the true aim of the arts 
just mentioned, is to produce an lesthetic impression by the presentation of actual or simulated solid 
objects that appeal to our sense of beauty, and also carry with them intellectual and ethical associations 
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that necessarily give to the ultimate aesthetic impression a certain intellectual and ethical colour. 
In sculpture and painting these objects are in great part human beings, the higher animals, and natural 
scenes and products comiected with human life, objects extremely varied and exhibiting very subtle 
and complex quahties. The artist cannot constitute these without constant reference to actual 
objects in nature similar to those through which he desires to produce his aesthetic impression, and 
this necessary reference to nature has given rise to the mistaken idea that the direct imitation of nature 
is in and for itself the primary aim of the representative arts. Any level-headed friend of Plato 
might have emancipated the philosopher fi'om this tyranny of the aLin^iris theory by taking him into 
the Parthenon, and asking him what mortal woman the statue of Athene by Pheidias imitated. As a 
fact, the ideal types created by the Greek sculptors were fashioned after the most careful and prolonged 
study of nature, but they were bom of the intellect and the imagination and not really imitated from 
anything to be seen in the visible world. 

So, too, with Architecture. The architectural monument appeals to the esthetic sense first 
through its mass, then through its proportions and the relations of its parts m shape, hght and shade, 
and colour ; and also, on the intellectual and ethical side, through the human interest attaching to it 
as constituted and arranged to serve the needs of the social and rehgious hfe of man. Xow these 
primary effects of mass, proportion, light and shade, etc., we have leaiued to know in nature. 
Imitation is so far an element in architectm*al effect that in architect mu we receive, as it were, a 
reminder of natural forms sufficient to touch chords of association in our minds. Architectural 
masses appeal to our sense of the subhme because in a far-off way they recall to us those aspects of 
the material creation on which this sense has been nurtured. From the vast spaces of nature, her 
colossal masses of mountain or chff, we derive the inspiring, ennobling impression of sublimity, and 
this same impression we receive from the artistically treated masses and spaces of a great building. 
The Eomans thought the Pantheon was so called because the vast dome of it suggested the vault of 
heaven, the abode of all the gods, and a similar comparison was made in the case of the cupola of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The effect of a great unbroken mass of masonry a himdred feet or more 
in height, hke the side walls of the Papal Palace at Avignon, reproduces in our mind the impression 
of the mountain chff, making up by its sheerness and isolation for it>s inferiority in measurable size. 
This Ultimate relation, in spite of enormous measurable differences, is testitied to by Shakespeare in 
some of the finest lines ever pemied by man : 

The cloud- capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself — 

words which associate the monument reared by human hands with the vast bulk of the terrestrial 
mass, the impressiveness of the human production being made more clear and emphatic by composition 
and treatment. 

Grandeur is the noblest of architectural effects, and one reason why, in spite of popular j rejudice 
in favour of painting, architecture may claim supremacy among the arts of form is the fact that in its 
quality of grandeur it makes a universal appeal. Architf cture is the most democratic of the arts. 
In view of the popularity of the pavement artist, and the attractivene.ss of the barrel organ, this may 
seem a paradoxical statement, but the truth is that the fascination of painting and music is something 
superficial— that is to say, it is only certain showy qualities that are not of the essence of the arts 
that catch the pubhc eye or ear. hor genuine sesthetic appreciation of the effects they produce when 
at their best an amomit of artistic culture is necessary tliat belongs only to tlie few. People will say 
they are fond of pictures, when all they really care for is the presentation of the story or subject. The 
catchy tune in music makes a universal appeal, but how many n ully appreciate tlie testhetic quahties, 
say, of a late Beethoven quartette ? Whistler said a wicked thing once, that is too anti-democratic 
in these days to be more than v.hispered at a quite private gathering, or, if printed, to be set up in any 
but the smallest type. He was asked to subscribe to a fund for opening the National Gallery to the 
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working classes on Sundays. He said he w'ould not do this, but w'ould gladly contribute towards 
their exclusion on weekdays. It was a whimsical way of expressing his fine sense of the honour of 
his art, which he regarded as stained when its true message was entirely missed. 

But of architecture we may fairly claim that it is the best in it that makes the most direct and 
the widest appeal. Its highest efforts materialise in the great public building. The more public it is, 
the more numerous, that is to say, are the sections of the people whose lives are affected by it, the 
more ample will be its proportions the more imposing its mass, and as a consequence the subhme 
impression it produces will be more forcible and more ennobling. To receive the impression needs 
only some natural intelhgence and an open mind, not any special eesthetic training. There are milHons 
who could be made to feel the awe-inspiring grandeur of the exterior of St. Paul’s of London or of the 
interior of Mr. Bentley's Westminster Cathedral, while one would despair of making any of them 
appreciate the refined beauty of a Corot landscape. Many of us must have been struck in reading the 
other day the moving appeal with which Mr. Bevin concluded his presentation of the case of the 
dockers for an advance in wages. He was pleading on behalf of unskilled labourers not high in the 
grade of manual workers, but he urged that " Labour had growing aspirations, and cultural develop- 
ment meant as much to it as to the middle and upper classes.” If the claim were refused, he said, 
they “ must go to the Prime Minister and the Minister of Education, and tell them to close the schools ; 
tell them that industry can only be run by reducing labour to the pure fodder and animal basis. Teach 
the people nothing, and let them learn nothing, for to create in their minds aspirations of the love of the 
beautiful, and at the same time to deny them the wherewithal to satisfy them, was a false policy and a 
wrong method, and it would be better to keep them in dark ignorance.” The phrase “ aspirations of 
the love of the beautiful ” is in such a connection a striking one, and one feels that nothing would be 
more fitted to nourish this aspiration and direct it to the noblest results, than the great architectural 
monument. 

In this sense architecture is the most democratic of the arts, at any rate of the arts of form. It is 
also democratic in another sense, and this carries us forward to a new set of considerations. 

In connection with architecture, especially in the form of the great public building, there is brought 
about a community in the arts, the results of which alike on the aesthetic and on the social sides are of 
the most salutary description. Architecture imder these conditions becomes in a true sense the 
*’ mistress art,” presiding over the operations of the so-called decorative or industrial arts, the 
harmonious co-operation of all involving the wide diffusion of the element of beauty over the com- 
munity at large. One of the main contentions of this Paper is that the truly artistic epoch is one in 
which the sense of beauty is so widely diffused that there is an interest and a charm about all the 
material apparatus of life, so that nothing as a rule is made ^^ithout it being made at the same time 
pleasing to the artistic sense. Such an epoch is not necessarily one in Avhich there are great single 
achievements in the arts of painting and sculpture. Indeed, it may be said that the wide diffusion of 
art of the homely kind does not, as a rule, correspond in point of time Avith the production of the inde- 
pendent masterpieces, and these masterpieces haA'e often a baleful effect upon the simpler decorative 
and industrial Avork. The true inspiring and guiding influence for these is architecture, and they 
have flourished best Avhen not painting and sculpture, but architecture Avas the dominant art. 

In support of this contention that the truly artistic epoch is one in Avhich the operations of the 
arts are all co-ordinated for the task of making the Avorld a place of esthetic charm and beauty, 
reference may be ihade to an address delivered in Edinburgh some thirty years ago by William 
Morris: The principle for Avhich Morris ahvays contended is, in his OAvn Avords, that it is reasonable 
and right that men should strive to make the useful AvaresAvhich they produce beautiful just as nature 
does. ... To secure art in useful Avares, in short, is not frivohty, but a part of the serious business of 
life.” The synonym for this kind of art is architecture, and he goes on to say that painting is of 
little use, and sculpture of less, except AAdiere their Avorks form a part of architecture ” .... '* Archi- 
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tecture/’ he says, “ I look upon hr;?! as the fouiKlation of all the arts, and, next, as an all-embracing 
art.*’ The complete artistic 'svork, the true unit of the Normative) art>, is, he says, a building ’svitli 
all its due ornament and furniture . . . the dwelling of some group of people, well built, beautiful, 
suitable for its purpose, and duly ornamented and furni-hed. >o a> to expre^-^ the kind of life which 
the inmates live. Or it may be some noble and splendid public edifice, built to last for ages, and it 
also duly ornamented so as to express the life and aspiratioii'> (^f the citizens : in itself a givat piece of 
history embodying their efforts to raise a house worthy of noble lives : it'^ decoration an epic wrought 
for the pleasure and education not of the present generation only, but of many generations to come. . . . 
This is,“ Morris affiiim, *’ the miit of the art. this home, tlii'^ church, thi^ town-hall, built and orna- 
mented by the harmonious efforts of a free people : by no possibility could one man do it. however 
gifted he might be ’* . . . though he may design all the subsidiary work, he cannot execute it . . . 
‘‘ and something of his genius there must be in the other members of the great body that raises the 
complete work : millions on millions of strokes of hammer and chir?el, of the gouge, of the brudi, of the 
>huttle, are embodied in that work of art, and in every one of them there is either intelligence to hei}> 
the master, or stupidity to foil him. The very masons laying day by day their due tale of rubble and 
ashlar may help him to fill the souls of all beholders with satisfaction, or may make his paper design 
a folly or a nulhty ... if they are working backed by intelligent tradition, their work is the expression 
of their harmonious co-operation ... so that no one from the master designer downw«irds could say. 
This is itiij icorl:, but everyone could say truly. This is our icork. Try to conceive if you can the 
mass of pleasure which the production of such a work of art would give to all concerned in making it, 
through years and years it may be ffor such work cannot be hurried), and when made there it is for a 
perennial pleasure to the citizens, to look at. to use. to care for from day to day and year to year. 

“ Is this.** Morris concludes, “ the mere dream of an idealist ? Xo. not at all : such works were 
once produced ... in some such way have the famous buildings of the world been raised." 

It will be found that the periods when all the arts have worked together to this delightful aesthetic 
result have not been those when sculpture and painting produced independent masterpieces. It is a 
mis ake constant y made to assume that in a great period for the representative arts, such as (dreece 
in the time of Pericles or Alexander and Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centimes, :^tyle and 
treatment *n the minor arts must have been on an equally high level. The decoration by Pheidias 
O- the shield of Athene m the statue in the Parthenon is quite .aulty in style because it assumes that 
the shield woubl never be moved. The surface is treated just as if it were an immovable circular 
panel, with a figure comt)osltion such as a painter would display upon it with a fixed upper ami lowvr 
limit, whereas a mobile disc like a shield has no top or bottom to it. and .should be oruanieiited in an 
” all round " fashion. The case of Italian Majolica is a similar one. Here the painter is, as usual 
at ^uch epochs, the lord of all. and figure pictures with al the effects aimed at in the art are displayed 
on the circula ' surfaces of plates, which in their very nature are things to turn and turn about, so that 
in practice ' hese figures would constantly be ^een standing on their heads. The love of the Hreeks for 
representations of the human figure led them to use this motive for the decoration of tlm lounded 
surfaces of their vases, where the figurn^ must necessarily be di^^torted, with parts of them disappearing 
from view on the receding surfaces. These were mistakes in style due to an abuse of naturalism 
inevitable when the representative arts are supreme. In p(jint of ."tyle Hispano-Maures(|ue pottery 
is immeasurably superior to either Italian IMajolica ox figured Attic vases, for the round dish, with its 
lustre-glaze and simple, unpretentious ornamental motives dispo^ed in concentric circles or on a radiating 
scheme, is exactly what decorated pottery should be, the art following its own laws without anything 
imposed on it from outside by any other art. The Arab craftsman had no pictures or statues about 
him to put him wrong, 

Thi< happy condition of things prevailed generally in the mediaeval epoch when the only prominent 
art Avas architecture, and it is the secret of what has been justly termed “ the unerring mediaeval instinct 
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of sty’e.” The spirit of mediaeval decorative art is expressed in a remarkable artistic treatise written by 
a monk sh craftsman about the year 1100, known as the ScJieduJa Diversanim Artium of the Monk 
Theophilus. It Is perhaps the most interesfng book ever written on the subject of the arts of form. 
It conveys the thoughts of an ecclesiastic vowed to the service of religion in its most ascetic phase, but 
at the same time all aglow with an enthusiasm for beauty, the inspiration of which he believed came 
to him fiom on high. Artistic knowledge and craftsmanship were to him a part of the original heritage 
of man as he was made in the image of the Great Creative Artist of the Universe, and to win back this 
heritage by patient labour and contriving was a religious duty, in the fulfilment of which the Holy 
Spirit would Himself give constant aid. This mediaeval monk was a craftsman, interested above all 
in materials and technical processes, and he cares very Httle about art as representative. Xot only 
does he ignore completely the artistic individuality we hear so much about to-day, but he never 
talks about nature or the imitation or “ treatment thereof. Symbolism and rehgious edification 
lie outside his range of ideas, and he bases everything on workshop practice. In this monastic workshop, 
whose homely construction and fittings he describes, we are invited to see the gold and silver and bronze, 
the coloured earths, the glass stained with metalHc oxides, all taking shape in dainty or sumptuous 
forms, and coming together in discreet but opulent display, till, as he phrases it, the Abbey Church 
which they bedeck and furnish “ shall shine hke the Garden of Paradise.’' For to the mind of the 
pious craftsman this church is a microcosm — a little world in miniature that has been made all glorious 
within by the creative skiU of man — a creative sldll, however, that is only his in so far as man shares 
the nature of the Divine Artist who has fashioned in all its beauty the vast macrocosm of the universe. 

To Theophilus the imit of art was the same as it was to ^Yilliam Morris, the great public building, 
the Abbey Church that was to house, and to express the spiritual life of, a commmiity. Architecture 
was in this period of the history of North- Western Europe indisputably the mistress art,” and the 
place of the carver and colourist was one of subordination. At such a period sculpture and painting, 
as so-called fine " or ” noble ’’ arts — to borrow phrases not older than the Eenaissance — have no 
existence, Xo carver dreams of setting up his sculptured figure on a pedestal as an independent 
creation, no limner wrenches his storied panel from its architectural setting to frame it on a wall apart. 
In such an artistic atmosphere there is not only nothing to prick the artist's individuality into action, 
but the personal element in the work is hardly existent. The craftsman's individuality is merged in the 
general artistic activity of the community at large. He has, however, lost his life only to gain a fuller 
vitality as a factor in a great organised productive energy. At such periods the art of construction 
has achieved its greatest triumphs, in the sublime mass of the Egyptian pyramid, in the severe propor- 
tions of the early Hellenic temple of the sixth century b.c., in Santa Sophia, in a Eomanesque abbey 
church such as Durham, and in the Gothic cathedrals of Central France. These works are the embodi- 
ments of the ideals of their own ages. They are not individual inventions, but they incorporate the 
needs, the aspirations, the faith, of whole communities in forms moulded and perfected by style. 
The same spirit pervaded the operations of the minor arts. These were all frankly decorative, but the 
laws which should govern this class of operations were so well observed, so bmy within the set hmits 
was the fancy, so just the taste of the craftsman, that, take them all in all, these periods were for the 
arts that make things beautiful the most nourishing that the world has ever seen. 

For such conditions to be realised again in the modern world two or three advantages would have 
to be secured. The most indispensable of these is perhaps the one which in present circumstances 
seems least likely to materialise. This is the spirit of disinterested delight on the part of the craftsman 
in the sort of manual work that produced in old time results so pleasing. There is very httle outward 
sign of this in the modern world of labour, but it does not follow that it might not be revived. A 
master blacksmith, pretty well advanced in life, was explaining once that when he was a young journey- 
man he and his fellows used to take a real interest in their craft, and to look out for, and take advantage 
of, any opportimity the material and the process in hand might offer to get a touch of quaintness or 
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beauty or oniament into their wurk. He had himself, he said, the same feeling still of the artistic 
possibihties of hammered iron, but as to the young workmen of the present day — but here let us pause 
lest a word be dropped to which in the sacred name of Labour exception might be taken. 

Another preliminary measure would be to deal with the picture painter in the same honoritic 
but slightly ironical fashion in which Plato proposed to act towards the poets. It should be exjdained 
to him quietly, as Plato explained to the bards he wished to exclude from his ideal republic, that he is 
a person of the very highest qualities, worthy of almost divine honours which he will find peo})le in 
general only too eager to pay him. He is, however, too fascinating a being to be allowed to cast 
his dangerous glamour over the humble craftsmen who are to peo})le our new republic of art. Hence 
we will load him with compliments but ask him to favour us by making his home el-ewh re. 

Ha^ung in this way exorcised the alluring spirits of individuality and naturalism, we would in^tal 
Architecture on her throne as the " mistress art,*' and make her the inspiring and guiding intiuence for 
all the rest. She would institute in the first place control, making the artists who hel[) her to carry 
out her noble, her essentially human and democratic task, feel that they are only part- of a great 
whole, through their relation to wliich they themselvea attain greatness, and schooling them till their 
work, simple and limited as it may be, achieves the distinction of style. In the next place, architecture 
would diffuse among all the subsidiary crafts that sense of material and process which was the basis 
of success in the decorative arts of mediaeval times. For if we look back over the history of these 
industrial arts, we see each phase of them beginning in the workshop, at the forge or the bench, by the 
potter's wheel, or on the plasterer's platform. A workman fabricates a cottage, a piece of furniture, a 
utensil, an implement, simply because there is a demand for such a thing. He makes it to fit the use ; 
and as he is familiar with the method of its employment, so he adapts its form and structure to the 
purposes it will have to serve. So far there is nothing artistic in the operation, but the artist in the 
man, though he knows it not, is begiiming to awake. Let us suppose, for the sake of simplifying 
matters, that we are dealing with the craftsmen of a mediaeval village, and that the demand is for a 
half-timber cottage for a chantry priest, and new iron hinges for the church door. The technique of 
the half “timber cottage is itself of interest. We are not, however, concerned with the technique, but only 
with the manner in which a certain element of art and beauty finds its way into the structure while it 
is in process of fabrication, so that the maker becomes an artist without thinking of it. The mere 
process of manufacture, with the use of the two boldly contrasted materials, wood and plaster, results 
in itself in a pleasing decorative effect, so that there is really no need for any special enrichment, and 
none such appears in many quaint and charming bits of old half-timber work in different parts of the 
country. Some ornamentation is, however, very commonly present, and the genesis of it is interest- 
ing to trace. 

In its simpler forms it is a spontaneous growth out of the structure, or, perhaps, at times is scarcely 
other than the natural marks of manipulation on a material, rendered a little more enq)hatic and 
regular. The craftsman was not influenced by any doctrine about the artistic value of adornment, 
but he had certain natural instincts that led him to su})plenient in this way the piecing together of his 
fabric. To take some obvious instances of this, we may see that every projecting end >truck him as a 
thing not to be cut off and left raw and plain, but to be hewn into some shape that would give pleasure 
to the eye ; every change of direction in a surface seemed to him to need some added feature that should 
act as a stop and accentuate the point of divergence : ev(a'y large unbroken surfac(‘ sugge>ted the 
introduction of some diversifying details in form and colour. What the shape of feature or detail 
should be depended on the amount of time or fancy the craftsman was able or willing to give to it. 
The ultimate form was a matter of indifference ; the really artistic point in the whole process was the 
natural, almost inevitable growth o: the ornament out of the structure. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the village >treet,the smith is manipulating his iron bands into 
the required hinges for the church door. The door is heavy, and the hinge must grip it firmly, and it 
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will add to the strength of the woodwork if the iron spreads over it so as to form a sort of armature. 
He begins, perhaps, by merely splitting the width of his iron strip in half, and spreading the tw’o parts 
outw’ard, so as to broaden the hold upon the woodw^ork. This spreading is, however, managed in such 
a w^ay as to satisfy the eye as wtH as secure the necessary width of attachment. The branching ends 
of the hinge will certainly be brought round with a swTep that represents a distinct though hardly 
conscious effort after richness and grace of line. The points of them will need to be nailed down firmly 
to the door, and for this purpose will be flattened out and pierced in the centre for the bolt. The 
main strip will also have to be pierced at intervals for attachments to the oaken planks ; and if these 
holes are punched through w^hile the iron is red-hot, the strip will be forced out a little at the sides at 
each place where they come. From the form thus arrived at, as from a germ, the wiiole development 
of the most elaborate of the really good mediaeval door-hinges naturally unfolds itself. The subdivision 
of the material, or the addition to it at intervals, by wielding, of corresponding branches ; the flattening 
out of beds w^here the bolt-heads may conveniently lie ; then the evolution from the branches of a 
beautiful composition of scroll-work covering the timber with a wxll-balanced scheme of convolutions ; 
the emergence from the mere flattened bed of the distinct form of a lozenge or quatrefoil or rosette — 
all this artistic play and movement, the result of w^hich is some lovely mediaeval door-hinge, like those 
at Turvey or Leighton in Bedfordshire, represents the gradual growth of the artist in the wnrkman, 
under the stimulus of the pliant suggestive material that is under his hand. This is how' the art of 
British ironwork grew up — a thing ■ essentially of the hammer and punch and an^dl — conditioned 
throughout, first, by the ever-present considerations of use, and next by the ever-present artistic 
sense of the manipulator, who w^orks out in the direction of beauty every hint which the material and 
process afford. 

If we could revive this artistic sense in the manipulator — and Mr. Bevin, w^e must remember, has 
credited even the docker with a potential love of the beautiful — if w^e could train him through material 
and through process, and teach him to look up to architecture as his mistress, we might go far to solve 
a problem w^hich for three-quarters of a century has b a filed the official British mind. The problem 
has been how* to restore among modem civilised peoples the instinct w^hich they have lost for the right 
handling of materials with a view to decorative effect. This lamentable fact, the death of the old 
tradition of art in common things, came prominently into \dew^ at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
in 1851. It is remarkable that that Exhibition was held only fifty yeai^s after a time w'hen, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, the tradition of the industrial arts was still a flving thing in Western Europe, 
and yet one may doubt whether, with the exception, of course, of the late Queen Victoria's Jubilee 
piesents, any such collection of horrors in the form of objects exhibiting every conceivable artistic 
fault was ever brought together in the world. The impression produced by this exposure of artistic 
incompetence in the minor but most valuable and important arts w'as in some quarters a strong one, 
and led to the formation of the Science and Art Department, and the foundation of schools and 
museums to teach and encourage the decorative and industrial arts. It so happens that the British 
authorities of the day could dispose of the services of tw^o singularly well-equipped advisers — Gottfried 
Semper, the author of the famous classic w’ork on Style in the Technical and Constructive Arts, and 
Alfred Stevens, w'ho for application in practice of these principles of style is one of the great artists of 
the w'orld. Yet for all this the authorities went wr’ong from the first in regarding ornament as a dead 
thing, and in treating decorative art as a sort of mysterious entity that can be detached from or joined 
on to the apparatus of common life just as w'e choose. No good can come of looking at ornament a^^ 
if it were a dead thing belonging to the pa.'^t, or on art as an independent thing to be used or let alone at 
will. Whatever ornament and art are, or ought to be, they should not be looked upon as historic " or 
“ applied.” Ornament, Avhich, as w^e have just seen, should be something fresh and growing, springing 
almost imbidden into life, in as intimate relation to structure as the flow^er to the plant, wTien it become- 
historic " is just a dried and pressed botanical specimen, classified and inventoried, and kept. 
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nicely gummed at the back, between the covers of Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament, till it can be 
stuck on to some object that it is naively intended to turn in this way from a work of utility to one 
of art. The community at large was to be treated in similar fashion, and ** art " was to be ** applied ’’ 
to it as a sort of mustard plaster that would produce a pleasant tit illation in the epidermis of the victim. 
The museums that were founded and stocked were too miscellaneous in their contents and pre- 
sented too many examples faulty in style to effect much in the improvement of taste, while the fact 
that the schools taught painting and sculpture in their advanced forms tended to foster in the students 
of design false ideals. Whereas style in the decorative and industrial arts is only to be secured on the 
condition of subordination of the part to the whole, the instinct of the picture })ainter is to assert in 
the most imcornpromising way his ab:-olute independence. He claims fur his work that it is in itself 
the whole — the only thing that matters. He has no idea of 'subjecting hi^ design to any conditions 
outside itself. Furthermore, in })ainting and sculpture as practiced in the modern spirit, the watch- 
word is " nature,'’ and naturalism may be almost described as the }>oi^on of decorative art. The only 
chance for a genuine revival of style in decoration is to separate schools where are taught painting 
and sculpture, as represented in our periodical exhibitions, irom schooh Avhich aim at sound instruction 
in the decorative and industrial arts, and to place the'^e latter scdiools under the control of architecture 
recognised in thi> sense as pre-eminently the Mistrer^s Art. 

Both in London and in Edinburgh tiii^ might have been easily accomplished. Architecture is, of 
cour-'e. officially recognised by the Eoyal Academy at Burlington Hou'-e. and officially taught in its 
schooB. To what extent the architectural department in the^e schools has lieen a success we need not 
inriuire. but the Hews of one who for many years knew it better than anyone eBe were never very 
optiiiiBtic. By the ^>140 of her .'^howy sisters, Painting and Sculpture, there is something almost 
Cinderella-like in the position there of the art the claim of which to inagir^tral rank has been urged in 
this paper. When the ^school of De^^ign was termed at South Ken-ington. it would have been a move 
of great promise to set architecture there in the midst of the operation^ of the subsidiary arts which it 
would inspire and guide. Sometliing like the community of the arts of which William Morris had a 
vision might have been secured. 

Li Edinburgh there was a better chance still of effecting such a reform, because the whole question 
of artistic education in the Scottish capital came up for review a decade or :?o ago. Here there was an 
established school of painting and scul})ture under the Pioyal ^Scotti-h Academy, that had tine traditions 
at its back, and vras doing admirable work in fostering those qualities in ^Scottish art that had given it 
its distinctive position in the artPtic world. There was also a newly founded architectural .'^chool 
that, being necessarily without traditions ,^could have taken any place assigned to it in a well-balanced 
comprehensive scheme. It would have been a bold step, and one which the responsible authorities 
were too cautious to take, to supply the Poyal ScottisiFAcademy with proper funds and appliances for 
carrying on and extending, perhaps by provincial schools, its excellent and thoroughly national work 
on its own traditional lines, ])ut to keep it quite apart from the newly comtituted school of design, 
which should not embrace within its scope the foruiqof art on which the]Boya) Scottish Academy had 
specialised. Of the new school Architectuve should have been the recognise m. 1 head, presiding over all 
tho'^e operations of the -o-called decorative and industrial arts that would combine to make the obiects 
that compose our surroundings things of beauty and intere'?t. The opportunity was a very favourable 
one : but it was lost, it is to be feared, beyond recall. Without Mjine fundamental reform of the kind, 
it is difficult to see how the problem referred to above can e^'er he sati^factorilv '-ulved. 
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PEOFESSIONAL CONDUCT AND PRACTICE. 

Members are aware tbat the Council have from time to time passed Resolutions with a view to indicating 
the proper professional* practice to be followed in specific cases, and in the President's Message of 
July last, published by order of the Council in the Journal of August last, occurs the following paragraph : — 
It has long been in my mind that a definite Code of Professional Conduct would be very helpful to our 
younger, perhaps to all our members. Such a Code, drawn up by Guadet on behalf of the Societe Centrale 
des Architectes Francais in 1895, has been adopted by every Society of Architects in France : and a draft on 
similar lines will be laid before you for approval in due course.*' 

8uch a draft was duly prepared, and circulated to the Allied Societies and Standing Committees for 
their observations thereon. It has been most favourably received by the Profession ; the suggestions made 
for amplification or amendment have been helpful, and for the most part have been adopted bv the Council. 
With regard to the payment of fees for Quantities by the Contractor instead of directly bv the Employer, 
Representations have been made by five Allied Societies that this practice is followed, in the areas thev 
administer, by architects of unblemished reputation ; the Council have therefore slightlv modified the 
original draft to meet these cases. But they remind members that this procedure is not in accordance with 
the best practice, and that a Resolution on the subject has appeared in the Kalexdar (p. 60) for some twelve 
years past. They therefore trust that the Councils of Allied Societies in whose districts the custom still 
prevails will do their best to discourage and abolish it, since it is very undesirable that nionetarv relations of 
any kind should exist between architects and the contractors they control on their clients' behalf. 

^8ave for the foregoing objection, and some minor criticisms which are nearly all met by the draft now 
submitted, the document has been generally approved. 

The Council have approved the document as amended and printed below, and have ordered it to be 
printed in the Kalexdar in place of the Resolutions on Professional Conduct on page 60. 


PROFE88IOXAL COXDLXiT AXD PRACTICE. 

Ill order to jdace on record the considerations which 
(joi'ern the cond)Act of honourable Architects and 
dic CHstorns accepted and observed by the Archi- 
tectural Profession^ the Council of the P<njal 
h>stitute of British Architects declares the practice 
of Architects to be as follows : — 

I. 

Personal and Inter-Professional Obligations. 

1. The Architect is both an artist and a technician. 
He designs tbe construction, the internal and external 
proportions, arrangements, decoration and accessories 
of buildings, directs their execution and regulates the 
expenditure upon them. 

2. The profession of Architecture is liberal and un- 
commercial. It is incompatible with the business of 
a Contractor, Manufacturer, dealer in (or agent for) 
materials used in buildings, or of an Auctioneer or 
House Agent. 

3. An Architect is remunerated solely by his fees, 
and is debarred from any other sourct‘ of profit in con- 
nection with the works and duties entrusted to him. 

4. An Architect who owns, or has a commercial in- 
terest in. any material, device or invention used in 
building informs his client thereof and obtains his 
sanction before permitting it to be used in works exe- 
cuted under his direction. 

5. An x\rchitect does not act as a tradesman or 


broker ; and accepts no business which involves his 
giving or receiving discounts or commissions. 

6. An Architect does not pubhely advertise, nor 
ofier his services, by means of circulars cn* other means 
of publicity cjmployed in trade and commerce. But 
he may ]>ublish illustrations or descriptions of his 
work, since these contribute to the common fund of 
knowledge. He may exhibit his name on buildings 
in cour^e of execution (providing it is dune in an unos- 
tentatious manner) and may sisn them when com- 
pleted in a way similar to that adopted by sculptors of 
repute. 

7. An Architect i. eclines to obtain work or clients bv 
means of presents, commissions, reductions of his fees, 
or inducements to agents and subordinates. Ho re- 
fuses all secret dealings with regard to a client or a 
prospecti\ e client. 

S. He abstains from seeking in any way the clients 
of another architect or the appointments held bv him. 
Should he be called upon to accept such clients or ap- 
pointments by reason of the death, retiiement. or 
rightful termination of the employment of another 
architect, he considers himself the guardian of the 
honour and interests of his predecessor. 

9. An Architect recognir^es the professional standing 
of his brother architects, and admits the right to that 
title of all who honourably exercise the profession. 
He is careful to observe towards them tlie courteous 
consideration due from one artist to another. 

10. The copyright of an architect's design is the 
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property of theauthor, and is scrupulously respected by 
other architects. His knowledge and experience should 
nevertheless be always at the service of his profession. 

11. When an architect employs other architects as 
draughtsmen or assistants he gives them his aid and 
counsel and treats them with the consideration 
proper to members of the profession. 

II. 

Obligations towards Clients. 

12. The architect devotes his whole ability to pro- 
tecting the just interests of his clitmts. He uses all his 
knowledge, skill, and experience in designing the 
buildings entrusted to him, directing their execution, 
regulating the expenditure upon them, and giving 
his opinion and ad wee. 

13. But he does not lend himself, even at his clients’ 
request, to proceedings calculated to infringe the 
rights of others, nor undertake operations which ap- 
pear to him likely to injure his reputation, to com- 
promise others, or to lead to accidents. In such cases 
he intimates to his clients that he finds himself unable 
to carry out their instructions. 

Id. He also notifies his clients when their alterations 
to proposed works are likely to increase the cost thereof. 

15. An Architect is remunerated by his clients {and 
bv them alone) by means of fees, under the Conditions 
of Engagement stated in the Scale of Professional 
Charges authorised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He accepts no remuneration or pawnent 
of any kind whatever from builders, merchants and 
buyers or vendors of land or property, under contract 
with his clients unless with their full knowledge and 
approval."^ 

16. In connection with current repairs, administra- 
tion, and other matters in which charges are made 
for time and services rendered, the architect usually 
delivers to his clients periodical accounts of his fees. 
For new works, and for important alterations to or 
renovations of existing buildings, he ree-eives interim 
payments on account of his fees as laid down in the 
Scale of Professional Charges above mentioned. 

17. An Architect declines judicial functions in a 
case in which he has already expressed an opinion on 
the subject of the dispute. When he is nominated as 
an Assessor or Arbitrator he ceases to repres^mt his 
clients, and acts impartially. 

III. 

Obligations towards Contractors and 
Operatives. 

1(S. An Architect exerts his ])er^onal infliumct^ to 
establish harmony, cordiality and good faith lietweeii 
all those engaged upon his works. In so far as i^ com- 
patible with his duty to his clients, li<‘ endeavour.^ to 
save expense to the Contractors and labour to the 

* In certain districts it is an admitted practice for 
Architect.s who take (nit the quantities themselves to be 
paid for them thnnuah the !> udder. 


operatives, encourages them to take an interest in 
the work, and receives with courtesy their technical 
suggestions for its improvement. 

19. An Architect interprets the conditions ot a 
Contract with impartial fairness as between his elient 
and the Contractor. He supplies the Contractor \^ith 
clear instructions. and informs him of his intentions by 
means of drawings, or otherwise, at as early a stage of 
the works as possible in order that the Contractor may 
make favourable arrangements for their execution. 

20. An Architect does not permit the insertion of 
any clause in tenders, bills of quantities, or other con- 
tract documents which provides for payment to be 
made to him by the Contractor, whatever may be the 
consideration, unless with the full knowledge and 
approval of his client. 

21 . An Architect does not accept any discount, gift, 
or business commission from contractors and trades- 
men, whether employed upon his works or not. 

22. Unless specially so requested by his clients, 
he does not undertake the payment of contractors, 

23. Should an Architect have occasion to reprove 
a contractor or foreman, he does so in sucli a way as 
not to impair their authority with the operatives. 


INCREASE OF ENTRANCE FEES AND SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS : PRIVY COUNCILhS SANCTION. 
At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 
the 21s? day of June. 1920. 

By the Lords of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council. 

Whereas the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects did. in accordance with the prow.dous of the 
33rd Article of the Charter of Incorporation of the 
said Institute, by Resolution passed at a Special 
General Meeting of the said Institute held on the loth 
day ot May. 1920. and continued at a subsequent 
Special tTpneral Meeting of the said Institute held on 
the 7th day of June, 1920. resolve : — 

“ That in order to provide funds to meet the 
increase in expenditure <lue to the general ad- 
vance in prices an addition of one guinea be 
made to all entrance fees and subscrijitions of 
Jfembors and contributions of Licentiates, and 
that thf. necessary steps lie taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such re\nsion of 
Bve-law 17 as is required to give effect to tiiis 
Rt'soliition. * 

Aik! wbeivas by the said 33rd Article it is provideil 
that no Bye-la^vs shall bt* (d' any force or validity 
whatever unless and until they have been approved 
bv tl)e Lord^ of the ('ouncil. 

And wh ereas a n‘viscMl Bye-law in suh-'titutioii for 
Bye-law 17 has been vsubmitted to the Lords of the 
C'ouncil. 

Now, THEREFORE, Tlioir Lordsliips, having taken 
tlie said revised Bye-law (a copy whereof is here- 
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unto annexed) into consideration, are pleased to 
allow the same. Almeric FitzRoy. 

EE VISED B YE -LA W REF EBBED TO IX THE FOBE- 
GOIXG OBDEB OF COUXCIL. 

BijeAau' 17. 

The ainounts of entnmce fees and subscript ions shall 
be from time to time determined by Resolution of the 
Royal Institute. 

(a) The entrance fee of each Fellow shall not exceed six 
guineas, nor his annual subscription fi'e guineas. 
In the case of a Fellow elected from the Class of 
Associates, his entra^ice fee shall not exceed three 
guineas. Provided always that the Council nuoj 
during their pleasure dispense with the payineiit 
of an entra)ice fee iii the case of Xon-Metro- 
politan Fellows. 

(b) The entrance fee of each Associate shall not exceed 
four guineas, nor his an)iual subscription three 
guineas. 

(c) The entrance fee of each Honorary Associate shall 

be at least three guineas, which shall be appro- 
priated to the Library fund, and his annual sub- 
scription shall be three guineas. 

(d) A Licentiate shall pay an annual contribution of 

two guineas and for this shall be entitled (1) to 
receive the Journal and Kalendar of the Royal 
Institute . (2) to use the I nstitute^ premises, sub- 
ject to any regulations or restrictions that the 
Council may make from time to time. 


rROrEEI)I>'GS OF THE ('OUNCIE, 

Monday, 5ih July. 1920 . 

Model Public House Competition. — The Presi- 
dent announced that the Court of the Brewers* Com- 
pauv had presented to the Royal Institute a sum of 
£500 to be devoted to the payment of premiums in a 
competition for the design of a Model Public House. 
The President has consented to act as Hon. Assessor. 

The Board of Architectural Education. — The 
Council have approved of the formation of a Com- 
mittee of the Board, confined to teachers, for the 
consideration of internal school subjects. 

Exemption from the Final Examination. — On 
the recommendation of the Board, the Council have 
granted exemption from tlie Final Examination (sub- 
ject to the limitations and conditions pre\doiuly 
announced) to the successful students who have taken 
a five years' Diploma or Degree course at the Archi- 
tectural Association, London, and the School of 
Arcliitecture, Liverpool University, 

The Preliminary Examination. — The Council 
have approved of the holding of Entrance Examina- 
tions in Drawing and Geometry at the Recognised 
Schools *’ and will accept a pass in the^e Examina- 
tions as exempting from the Preliminarv Examination 
of the R.I.B.A. 


The Intermediate Examination. — Exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination is to be limited to 
students of *’ Recognised Schools who have passed 
through a full time three years’ course. Written 
examinations in the History of Architecture and in 
Building Construction are to be part of the course in 
all *’ Recognis'^^d Schools for exemption from the 
Intermediate Examination. 

Annual Exhibitions of School Design Work. — 
All schools *■ recognised " for exemption from the In- 
termediate and Final Examinations are to submit 
annually for exhibition at the R.I.B.A. (r/) four 
designs (one showing construction) from each of the 
students who are passed by the school for the Final 
Examination in the previous Session, and (b) one 
design from each of the students passed for the Inter- 
mediate Examination. 

Government Restrictions on Building. — The 
Stoppage of Building Committee is pursuing its en- 
quiry into the eifects of the recent restrictions on 
building, and, with the approval of the Council, i^ 
inviting kindred societies and the representatives of 
business interests affected to appoint members to 
serve on the Committee with a view to organising a 
public protest against the restrictive legislation which 
is hampering the industry. 

The Ottawa Government Buildings Competi- 
tion. — The Council decided to brief counsel to appear 
at Ottawa in the action brought against the Canadian 
Government by the competitors in the hi*st competi- 
tion held in 1914. 

Increase of Entrance Fees and Subscriptions. 
— The Council received an intimation that the Privy 
Council had sanctioned the amendment of the bye- 
laws to permit an increase in entrance fees and sub- 
scriptions. 

Westminster Abbey Fund. — The Ctmncil voted a 
contribution of 100 guineas to the fund for the repair 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Masters of Recognised Schools and Private Practice. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Architectural Education, have passed the following 
resolution : That no Professor or Master of a *' Recog- 
nised " JSchool should be debarred from general 
practice. 

The R.I.B.A Model Form of Contract. 

The Form of Agreement and Schedule of Conditions 
for Building Contracts, which with some slight modifi- 
cation has been in use since 1903, has been revised by 
a Committee of the In>titute with the assistance of 
their legal advisers, and the revised document, entitled 

Model Form of Agreement and Schedule of Con- 
ditions for Building Contracts,*' is now published and 
on sale at the Institute at the price of Is. 6(?. per copy. 
This revision has been drawn up to meet modern lop- 
ditions and as a model to be submitted to the client'.^ 
solicitors. The form will be knotvn by its short title. 

The Model Form of Contract.'*' 
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state-aided housing schemes : REVISED 

SCALES OF ARCHITECTS' AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS' fees. 

As a result of len.uthy negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Scottish Board of 
Health, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Institute of Scottish Architects, and the Societv of 
Architects a revised scale of charges for Housing 
schemes has now btum agreed upon and issued. The 
hnal negotiations on behalf of the architectiiial bodies 
were conducted by Mr. J. S. Gibson [F.] and Sir 
Charles Rut hen [F.]. Vice-President of the Society of 
Architects. The following letters, exchanged be- 
tween Mr, E. R. Foiber. acting fur the Ministrv of 
Health, and Sir Charles Rutheii, acting for the archi- 
tectural bodies, explain the hnal stage of the negotia- 
tions and contain inipoitant qualifying provisions 
agreed to by both parties : — 

M’f Of Hf d .ih, 1920. 

De.vr Sik Chaeles Ruthex, — W ith reference to the 
conference you had thi^ morning with the Accountant- 
General and myself regarding the point reserved in the 
Memorandum as to Aixdiitect:-' fee^. we agreed as follows : 

1. Where it is proposed by a Local Authority or Public 
LTility Society to employ a .dngle architect for over 2oO 
houses the Ministry are to be consult eel before any arrange- 
ment- a- to fees are made. 

2. Lp to .300 house- the ^Ministry will agree that the 
-cale as it stand- will applv. 

3. For -eliemes containing more than 500 houses the 
5Lm-try comider each ea-e on its merits, but before 
giving a deei-ion they ^viil consult the Pvo;\'al In-titute of 
Briti-h Architects and the Society of Architects. 

I shall be glrtd to hear that you agree that thi- correctly 
repre-ent- the conclu-ions at which we arrived. — Your- 
,-incerelv, E. R. Forber. 

II. M. Otji- ■ Of W, ,s.ir. 1. 

'lAtJi J 111 u 

Dear 5Ir. Forber. — I have your letter of the 22nd ii^t., 
and agree that the point- le-erved in the Memorandum as 
to Architect- fec'^ were -ettled at the eonference I had at 
the Mini-tiy v.ith your-elf and the Accountant-General on 
the morning of the 22nd in-t. in the manner >et out in 
detail in your letter, that is to : — 

1. V here it i^ propo^c‘d by a Local Authority ov Public 
Utility Society to employ a .'-ingle architect for 250 
house." tlie Miui-try are to be conMilt('d before any arrange- 
ment''< a- to fec"- are m.ide. 

2. U[) to .300 hoiiNC.^ the Ministry will agree that the 
.-cale a'< it "taiuL will apply. 

3. For schemes containing more than 5IX) hou<e.- the 
Mini-try will consider each case on its merits, but before 
giving a Oeeisiou th(w will eomult the Royal Institute of 
Briti^ih Arcliitect-i and the Society of Arcliitects. 

It is. of course, agreed that the term “ single architect ” 
.shall mean a single architect or thm of architects, and that 
the scale as published stands for any number of houses, 
where more than one architect or tii-m of architects is 
employed. 

Mr. James S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., concurs in this agree- 
ment, and I am pleased to know that this very difficult 
matter has been so amicably settled. 

I have eommunicatc*d the above settlement to the 


Secretary of the Royal In^titute and the Secretary of the 
Society of Architects. — I am, yours sincerely, 

E. R. Forber, Esq., Charles T. Ruthen, 

The Ministry of Health. 

The Revised Scales are set out as follows in the 
General Housing ^leinoranduni No. 31, dated fruiii 
the Mini.stry of Health 8th July 1920 : — 

Fees payable to Architects and Quantity Surveyors in 
connection with State-aided Housing Schemes. 
REVl^sED SCALES AXR CM )Xl)lTl (.).\S 

The Mini-ter of Health has luul uiuler e(»ll^ldei aliun tlic 
uf th*^ fees payable to Architeets ami Quantity 
Surveyors in private ]fraetiee for j)rofes.>ional work in ei*n- 
nectiuii with State-aided hoii-iiui '^eliemes. and ha.s decided 
that the scale-i of fees and the arrangements laid down in 
< General Housing Henioiandum \o. 4, i-sued in St‘]»tember, 
lulu, shall be revised in eeitain lespect-. The levised 
scales are set out below, and have been framed on the 
as&umption that pri»perlv qualified members uf the respec 
tive profea-ions will be employed. 

No charge will be allowed in the Housring Assisted 
Scheme Accounts in resjjert of the piepaiation of st hemes 
w hich are not ap])r<>ved by the 3Iini-tiy of Health. 

The revi-ed scales of fei s and Condition.- are to ajqdy to 
all .State-aided housing ■^cdiemes wdieie a contract for the 
con-tuictn»nal work has not been let at the date of this 
memorandum. 

The '^caie^^ will apply to every scheme, although two or 
more aielutect- may he employed, in any ca^e. however, 
of a -cliemefor o\ei 2.3u hoUbe-? in which the local authoiity 
oi puhhc utility '^o^.lel^ propose- to employ a -ingle archi- 
tect or hrm of architect-, the 3^Inl;^try -hould he ciui-idted 
before any ai rangement- a^ tof**('- aie mad(*. 

Save in exceptional c nc um-tancc'^. It i- not de>u a'bh' that 
any one architect or firm of architect-^ -hould be ciitni-ted 
wdth more than 2.30 hou-e- in any one scheme. 

The scale- oi fee« covor the ordinary variations m tvpe of 
house and such mochtications a- are made to avoid 
monotony in ap 2 )eaiam.e. and are intended to lULlude all 
neces-ary dutie- of an an. Inter t and suiveyoi ineidental to 
the carrying out of the woik. im hiding -m h dutie- a- are 
involved in complying with the rcMpiiiement- of the 
Mini-try of He.ilth. 

The Conditions of engagement-- of architect- and -ur- 
veyors shall he tho-e who h are cu-tomary in the le-j.ective 
professions : for example, generally, siu h a- the ctpiiditums 
presenhed by The Koval Institute of Bnti-li Architect.- and 
The Society of Architect-, in the ca-e of the engagemc-nt of 
architeet 

RFATSED Si’ALK^ OE FEE^. 

1. — Am iiiTCcT-. 

A . — Pit jXii >if it/h of PhiH". 

tor the preparation of a ])lan or seheme from exi-ting 
maps. -hownig load-, buiidei.- ])iot- and buildnigsin block, 
including : — 

( 1 ) Confereru e- w itli hx-al .luthorities <in<l then ojticial- ; 

(2) Surveciiig, levelling, and prcqraration of contour 

]>lan ; 

(3) Lav-out ])lan (wlu'n* necc-'iarv) to 1 2..3()U -cale • 

(4) Detailed 1 .ly-out ]>lan or [)lan- to ] .300 -cah- : but 

e\o lusive of the preparation of detailed plans of 
buddings : — 

J' oi 2..) hou-es . . , , _ V t p{‘j' house 

Foi a further 7.3 liou-es . . . . lOj;, 

For tile reinaimhu . , . . . 7s. Od. 

In c<ise.- w h(‘i'(‘ the number <if liouscs has not ianui deter- 
mined, the fee- shall he liased on .in acerage of lO hoiisc.s 
per acre. 

M here a fully eontoun'd ])Ian of tin- site is provid<-d by 
the local authority, a deduction shall be made in respect 
thereof, from the fees above stated, of i'l per acre. 

B. — RarifJs nft(I SG/y/s. 

For preparing working diawings, s]>ecitication.s and 
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quantities for roads and sewers in accordance with the lay- 
out plans prepared under Section A, advising on the same 
and on the preparation of contract, furnishing to the con- 
tractor one copy of the drawings, specitications and quanti- 
ties, general supervision, issuing certiticates, measuring up, 
passing and certifying the accounts : — 

For -o houses . . . . . . €2 per house 

For a further 75 houses . . , . ,, 

For the lemainder . . . . . . 15s, ,, 

C. — Coftn'j- >■'. (li>d 

For taking instructions- prepariim sketch cie:^lG:n’^. 
making apjU'oximate e'jtimatc of co-it, ])repariug drawings 
and speciricatioiis, obtaining tendei>, advising on tenders 
and on preparation of eontiact, selecting and instructiiu: 
consultants, furnishing to the Contractor one copy of the 
drawings and specilicatums, and such other details as ai‘e 
necc'>arv for the proper carrying: out of the works, general 
supervision, is&uiiig ceititioates for payments, and parsing 
and certifying accounts : — 

i/n For schemes oomprismLr any aum})er of houses up 
to 25P : — 

.5 per cent, upon 12 cottages or llat>. 

,, ,, a lurther (‘Ottages or hats. 

1] „ „ „ ITS 

ih) For schemes comprising 251 to 500 houses : — 

5 per cent, upon 12 cottaces or liats. 

2-^ ,, ,, a further bO cottages or hats. 

M „ .. 178 

Upon a further 250 cottage'^ or Hats, the percentage 
stated ill ' a ) less 7^ per cent. 

(c) For schemes comprising 50l to 750 houses : — 

5 per cent, upon 12 cottages or Hats. 

21 ,, ,, a further HO cottaues or flats. 

1] „ .. 178 

Upon 250 to 500 cottages or Hats, the percentages 
stated ill in) less 71 per cent. 

Upon 5t^l to 750 cottages or Hats, the percentages 
stated in [a) less 15 per c-ent. 

{(}) For ^cllemes coniprisiiic 751 to Upon huiiir': s ; — 

5 per cent, upon 12 cottaee'? cii rhits, 

21 .. .. j further T'O cottaLrc'? or Hats. 

U „ .. 178 

Upon 251 to 500 cvUtaaes or Hat>. the percentages 
state<l in 71 per cent 

U])ou 501 t<') 750 cntr.ice^ or tlats. the percentaues 
stated in less 15 per cent. 

Upon 751 to 1,000 cottage'^ or Hat'^. the percentaees 
stated in ' n ) le'>s 20 per cent, 
o") Fur sc-henie-' eoiii])ri^inu ' »vc r 1 In oises : — - 
5 per cent. up'Ui 12 eottages <»r tlats. 

2 1 ,, ,, a flirt lier (iO oottnees or Hats. 

1\ 178 

Umni 251 to 500 cottagre^ or Hats, the iiercentaues 
stated in i n ) les^. 7 ] ]K"r cent 
Upon 50l to 75(* cottaacs or tlats, the ^lereen’^aaes 
stated ill of) less 15 per cent. 

Utpou 751 to 1 ,n0o cottages or Hat.s, the percentages 
stated in in) Ie>s 2f> per cent. 

Upon the remainder, the percentages stated in {k) 
less 25 per cent. 

Luf'ifntiOit of AiiioUitf'i Fid! soil Ft > •< nnni b' 

'•’/o /'■</. '{. 

The maximum annmnt^ upon which full scale ^ees in 
re.Njiect of r-ottages <-r Hats mav be charged .u'C as follow s ■ — 
Type of Cottage or Flat. Maximum amount. 


A2. — Sh»n-paT lour with 2 bediooms . , t‘77)0 

Ao. — Xon-parlonr Asith o hedr' oms . . S50 

B3. — Parlour with H hedrooms . . . . 050 

B-l. — Parb)ur with 1 bcMlrooms . . . . 1.050 


Where the actual cost exceeds the above maximiini 
amounts, the fees iiayable on the excess above the maxi- 


mum shall not exceed one-third of the ordinary scale fees 
applicable in the particular case. 

In all cases comprising one scheme, but where the houses 
arc situated on dilterent and distinct sites some distance 
apart and requiring separate -iU per visum, the architect may 
charge in addition to the fees sct out above, and subject to 
the limitation (*f rhe amounts on which full scale fees may 
be chaiged, oiu-half per cen^-. on the cost of each house 
erected on any such sites ctmtaining not more than 12 
liouse^. 

AltOiod of Cnjf nJatf nf/ 

For tlie purpose of arriving at the cost upon which the 
fees are to be calculated, the average cost of the houses 
over the whole scheme is to be taken. In determiiiiug the 
average, the cost to be taken into account in lespect ot any 
particular tvjic of cottage or Hat shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum amount for that type stated above plus one-thiid of 
any amount by which the cost may exceed that maximum. 

1 1 . Q U AXTIT Y S r R V E Y ORS. 

<f() For the preparation of bills of quantities in respect 
of each separate site or scheme, the charge to be based iqjun 
the amount of the accepted tender nr. where no tender is 
accepted, upon the estimated cost of the woik, subject in 
either ease to the limitation hereinafter mentioned : — 

2 per cent, upon 1 2 cottage^ or tlats. 

1 ,, ,, a furthei btO ciUtages or Hats. 

I „ - 178 

V ., ,, - 250 ,, ,, 

t ,, remainder. 

Site and drainage work to be regarded as appurtenances 
of the buildings. 

Litniidiion of Ainount'i upon irJttih Fid! Si edt Fils h>aij Ic 

I JiarrfL d. 

The maximum aniountb upon which full scale fees in 
resiiect of cottages or Hats may be charged are as follows r — 
Type of Cotta gt- or Flat. Maximum amount 


A2.— Xoii-parloiir w nh 2 bedroom'^; ., tioO 

All. — Xon-parlour with 3 bedrooms . . 8.»0 

B3.— Parlour with 3 bedrooms . . . . H50 

Bd. — Parlour wnth A- bedrooms . . . . 1.050 


Where the actual cost exceeds the above inaximuin 
amounts, the fees payable on the excess above the maxi- 
mum shall not exceed one-third of tlie ordinary bcale fees 
applicable in the paitieiilar cabc. 

Ml t hod Of ('id( nUdinq f\ts. 

For the puiquise of arriving at the cost ii]»on which the 
fees are to be calculated, the average cost of the huubeb over 
the w'hole scheme is to he taken. In deteriniiung the 
average, the eo^t to be taken into aeeount in respect of any 
])articular t\ pe of cottage or Hat shall not exceed the maxi- 
mu ni amount for that ty])e stated above ]>lu'< one -third of 
any amount by which the cost may exceed that maximum. 

ill the ca>e of any scheme for more than 2,bon houses 
w'here a single survevor (or Him of ■^niveyor'^) employed, 
the local authority or pv.hlic utility society carrying out the 
scheme sin mid make a special agreement as to fees with tlie 
surveyor, subject to the ap] no val of the Minister of Health. 

{})) 2 per cent, in respect of administrative blocks and 
other unit (non-repeat) buildings such as laundries, lepair 
workshop^;, etc. 

O') I*\>r alterations to and eoiivei>ion of old builduig" : — 
21 per cent, ^yhere the accejUed timdcr or the esti- 
mated cost does not exceed lo.nco. 

2 per cent, where the acctqUed temler or the (‘sn- 
mated cost exceeds 15.0(H). 

\d) 3Ieaburing and making up account of variations con- 
bcqucut U]ion alterations in design including foundations: — 
IV per cent, upon gross amount additions, 

I ,, omisbions. 

H ) A<lj listing contract price consequent upon changes in 
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cost (>f labour and checking and cuiiaidering claims in 
•respect thereof : — 

1-V per cent, upon the net amount of additions. 

(/) Adjusting contract price consequent upon changes in 
cost of materials and checking and considering claims in 
respect thereof : — 

Where this work is done by the surveyor, a ftpeeial fee is 
to be arranged, not to exceed per cent, in respect of the 
first lOU houses upon the gross cost of the materials dealt 
with, and j per cent, in respect of any number of houses 
beyond the Mrst lOO upon the gross cost of the materials 
dealt with. In the event of any ditference as to the 
amount to be charged for this work, the difference is to be 
deterniinedby the Minister of Health, whose decision shall 
be final. 

{fj) For pricing out Bills of Quantities, a special fee is to 
be arranged, and in the event of any difference as to the 
amount to be charged for this work, the difference is to be 
determined by the Minister of Health, whose decision shall 
be final. 

The above scales of fees for Quantity »Surve 3 -ors do not 
cover the making of calculations and preparation of state- 
ments for the purpose of issuing certificates, and are ex- 
clusive of all disbursements in respect of printing, litho- 
graph^q and other out-of-pocket expenses. 

THE rXIEICATION COMMITTEE, 

Minutes of the Meeting- held Tuesday, 20th July, 1920, 
2.30^.20 p.m.* 

Present ; 

Mr. John W. Simpson. President Pv.I.B.A., in the Chair. 
Past President's B.I.B.A. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., K.CkV.O.. C.B. 

Sir Reginald Blomfiehl, Pl.A.. Li^t.D. 

HEPEESENr VTIVES < 'F THE R.I.B.A. 

FtlloKi ■ Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. A W. S. Cross, 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. E. Stanley Hall. ^lajor 
H irry Barnes, M. P. 

; i\Ir. Horace Cuhitt, Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch, Mr. K. Gainmell. Mr. W. R. Havidue, ^Mr. 
Hrnbv L. Solomon, Mr. G. Leonard Elkiii'don, 
Mr. P. W'. Hubbard. 

Luxtifttik- : Mr. H. .Aseroft, Mr. H. R. Bird. Mr. 
A. J. Pent\', Mr. Francis R. Tavlor, Mr. J. E. 
Verbur\\ 

JtERKE'^ENTATn'ES <'F THE Al TIED SOCIETIES IV THE 

C NIT ED KlNont.'-M. 

Bristol Soc. <jf Architects : — Mr. (L C. Lawrence J.]. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society : — -Mr, 
Lewis Tonal Liceiitiate . 

Dundeo Iu’>tirute of Architects: — Air, A. (T. Heiton. 

Edinburgh Ai ehitectural Assooiatnm : — Air. \V. T. 
Oldru*ve ’/'.j. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects: — Air. Win. B. 
Wldtie 'FA. 

Ham])>hiie and Isle <if Wight As-ociatujn of Archi- 
tects :--AIr. J. B. Hccilmg -Lj. 

Leeds ami W’est Vorkshire Aichitectuial Societv : — 
.Mr. Wh ('arby Hall :F.]. 

Leicester and Eeicestershire Societv of Architect^! 

Air. A. H. FTuid 

Liverpool An hiteetural S<icietv ; — Air. T. Taliesin 
Kces -F.]. 

Alanche.^ter Societv of Aichiteets : — Mr. A. W. 
Hennings 'F.J. 

Asorthein Ai ehitectural A'^.soeiatnin r — Air. C. S. 
?2rrin2t on F. j. 

Sheffield, Soutli Vorksliire and District Architectural 
Stkcietv : — Air. G. B. Floektori ’F.]. 

* A tull report of the Debate will be g.ven m the Aui^mst number 
•of the Joun.vAL. 


>South Wales Institute of Architects : — Air. Ivor 
Jones A.j. 

REPRE^ENraiTVE OF THE Al.LIED SoiIETlES IN THE 
DiOIINIons — .\ ii?traha : — Alaj^u H. C. Corlette, 

O.B.K., K.B.G. F.j. 

KePKE-HNT.^TIVE of THE Apu HITI < TEE \L AssoiiiTIoN 

{ LondoN}.— A ir. Alauriee E, Web}», D.."^ (fi, AI.G. ‘F J. 
Representatives of the Societv of AiuhiteiTs. — 
Air. Edwin J. .Nad'imve F.], Sir Charles T. Hiuhen, 
(hB- K. F. j. Mr. A. Burnett Brown, Air. George H. 
Paine, Air. Asotd J). Sheffield, Mr. Edwin J. Partiidtre. 
Mr, G. AlcArthur Butler. 

Representative of the Ar» HiTSf ts' and Surveyors 
AssIsTanis Profession vl Gnion. — M r. R. G 
Lie well vn- E va n s. 

Representative of the Offh i\i. Architei ts' Assoi i\- 
tion, — Air. S\olnev Perks, BhS.A. F.l. 
RePREsENTAIIVE CiF THF G ESTER SOclETY op AR( HfTEcTs. 

— Air. X. Fitz^iimons F.j. 

RePREsEVTATIVES of ARCHITF.I ts rNATTACTfED ToaNV 
pRuFEssioN\L (Aroani^ \TioN. — Air. G. E. Alai’shail 
(Liverpool), and Mr. A. H. Alooring Aldridge iBounie- 
mouth). 

Ian AlacAlister. Secretaiv R.I.B.A. 


Appoirdnitnt of Y ice-Chair/nnn, — On the motion of 
Alajor Harrv Barnes, ALP., it wa.s Resolved — That Air. 
E. J. Sadgrove, President of the Society of Ai-cliitects, be 
appointed Vice-CJiairman. 

Appointment of Hon. Secretary. — On the motion of Air. 
Alauriee E. Webb, it was Resolved — That Air. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A., be apjxiinted Hon. Secre- 
tar\' of the Committee. 

Appoint )nent of Sub-tAofUfnittee.—On the motion of Air, 
Perks, it was unanimousH Resolved — ^That the 
following members be appointed to serve on the Sub- 
Committee : — 

The Chairman. 

The Vice-Chairman. 

The H on. .Secretary. 


Sir Banister Fletcher "F.y 
Air. James S. Gibson F.]. 

Alajor Harrv Barnes, M.P "F,]. 
Air. Herbert A. Welch “.I.J. 

Air. Homce Cuhitt .1.]. 

Air. G. Leonard Elkm^^ton ~ A.]. 
Air. J. E. Verburv ~Lirf nfiuft 1. 


' representing 
"the R.I.B.A. 


Sir Charles Rutheu "F ]. ) 

Air. Xoel Sheffield. ' , representing the Society 

Air. C. McArthur Butler. 1 Architect'^. 


Air. Alauriee E. W'ebb F.], representing the Arehi- 
tectural Association, 


Air. W'. E. Rilei’ "F.j. repre^ent^ng the Official Archi- 
tect-.' A>sociation- 


Alr. H. G. Llewellvn-Evaiis, rej)re.senting Arcli^tect^ 

anfl Surveyors' Assi<;tants‘ Professional Giiiun. 

All. Wb B, Wdutie FA^, representing the Institute tJ 
Scottish Architects. 

Air. H. T. Buckland "F. ], rejin^smitnur the Allied 
Socu tie>. 


All. E. .Marshall, represuntino the Giiittaelual 
Archit-ets. 


The U or/: of the ( ‘omm itttf. — The Chairmiii then out- 
lined the work that lav before the Committ(‘<‘, and sug- 
gested that the Sub-C ummittee be instructed to prepare 
aiternativT- seheme.s of unifieatiou for consideration. After 
some discussion it was finally Resolved, oh the motion of 
Alajor Harry Barnes, ALP., seconded b\ ALijor H. (’. Cor* 
iette, by a iiiianiinous vott*, that it be an instruction to the 
Sub-Coiumittec to draft and submit to the Grand ( om- 
mittee Hltcrnative proposals for uuiticatioii liascd re- 
spective! v on absorption and federation. 
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TEMPLE MOORE. 

Temple Lushingtox Moore, elder son of the late 
Major-General G. F. Moore, was always delicate from 
his childhood upwards. In his early boyhood he 
determined to become an artist, and so zealously did 
he pursue the idea that by the time he had reached 
the early teens he had made a sufficient number of 
sketches, mostly in water colours, to cover the walls 
of his house. Eventually, however, he decided to 
become an architect, and was articled to my father, 
the late George Gilbert Scott. 

During his pupilage, and the early days following it, 
he was a most enthusiastic and hardworking student 
of ancient work, of which he acquired an exhaustive 
knowledge both in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
At the same time he made an enormous number of 
measured drawings. These drawings were almost 
invariably done in his characteristic style, on lb in. 
by 10 in. sketching blocks, using a small tee and set 
squares and a two-foot rule. A scale-rule he never 
used at any time in his life — no matter to what scale 
he was drawing. He usually finished these drawings 
in colours, and three such drawings per diem was the 
rate at which he made them. He always drew with 
his left hand, but he might be said to have been ambi- 
dextrous, for he wrote with his right hand. But he had 
no opinion of his own draughtsmanship, and used to 
say that he thought he could deBwpi, but he certainly 
could not drciw. However, in spite of this fancied 
disability, he would make large and important per- 
spective drawings without any geometrical setting 
up *’ whatever, and they always looked correct. 

Temple Moore's ability for solving constructional 
difficulties was quite remarkable, and his resourceful- 
ness was not less so. If an unforeseen difficulty arose 
in the carrying out of the work, or a suggestion was 
made that some part or arrangement he had proposed 
was not satisfactory, he would readily propose not one, 
but many, alternatives. 

Another characteristic ability was that of being 
able to judge the dimensions of an existing building, 
and the sizes of its parts and scantlings. AVhen called 
in to advise on new or restoration work to a building, 
he would make complete sketch plans, sections and 
details of the existing work, figuring in dimensions of 
heights and sizes, without any measuring to speak of ; 
and when, later, his work was checked by measure- 
ment, it was found to be surprisingly accurate. 

In s})ite of his inos conservative character and 
intense love and reverence for ancient work, he was 
anxious not merely to continue on the same lines as 
his immediate predecessors of the Bodley School, but 
to carry on still further the development of the revived 
Gothic style. He himself always fancied that he 
failed to make the advance he strove for ; but that he 
was unjust to himself in this respect vdll be readily 
admitted by all who know his work well. St. Peter's, 
Barnsley, and a host of smaller churches readily occur 


to one ; in fact, it is difficult to think of any that are 
not very distinctively Temple Moore's. 

No man that I ever knew was so wholly absorbed by 
and devoted to his art as Temple Moore. So absent- 
minded did this make him that he has been known to 
leave clients' houses without recollecting to take leave 
of them. 

An extremely shy man, he always worked at his 
home at Hampstead, and was probably not known, 
even by sight, to very many of his admirers. As an 
instance of his shyness, I remember a little incident 
that occurred while I was articled to him. I was 
working at home in my spare time on the Liverpool 
Cathedral competition drawings, and in consequence 
was often late in arriving at the office, and early in 
leaving. Temple Moore endured my irregular hours 
for weeks before venturing on a reprimand, and when 
he finally summoned up his courage to remind me that 
office hours were from 10 to 5. he did so, not verbally, 
but by sending me a post card to that effect ! 

Unfortunately for him. he had no hobby of any kind 
outside his work. Under the persuasion of his friends 
he tried several during his early manhood, but nothing 
of the sort’ appealed to him or in the least interested 
him, and he never followed them up. He had a 
wonderful memory — not only for the details of his 
work, but also for general facts, dates, and names. He 
would readily recall, for instance, the names of fore- 
men and even principal workmen and others with 
whom he had been in contact on his many works years 
before. 

Among the many works he carried out during his 
40 years of busy practice it is difficult to point to out- 
standing examples, for the level is so uniformly high, 
and they all show the distinctiveness of his genius. 

The versatility alone shown in his works, when 
considered in a group, makes it impossible to say that 
such or such are the greatest of them ; but, generally 
speaking, his cheaper churches possess his own 
personal touch to a far greater extent than his more 
costly work, and I feel that in these strong, simple and 
original buildings is found the true Temple Moore. 
Emphatically he has left the impress of his genius 
upon modern ecclesiastical architecture. 

G. Gilbert Scott [F.]. 

Mr. Leslie Moore [F.] writes : — 

Mr. Temple Moore was a great believer in the 
Catholic Faith and tradition of the Church, travelling 
much in France, Italy and the British Isles, and making 
hundreds of sketches of mediccval churches. He was 
a man who lived for his profession : sketching and 
measuring old work were his recreations : he had been 
known to tramp many miles to visit some ancient 
church to study special features. Gifted with a pro- 
digious memory, he would quote measurements and 
details of various parts of churches with accuracy that 
ho had not seen for many years. 

His sympathetic knowledge of the past found full 
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scope in the preservation of an ancient building, in 
which he especially excelled : it was wonderful how he 
would keep the correct feeling, and seemed to be able 
to inspire those working with him and for him with 
the mediawal spirit. Amongst the most interesting 
examples of such work are St. William's College, York, 
and Yaxley Church, Hunts. 

Of the most beautiful characteristic examples of his 
original work may be mentioned St. Wilfred's ( 'hurch, 
Harrogate, the Pusey House, Oxford, St. Peter's 
C’hurch, Barn-^h^y, St .Mary's. Sledmei-tu and a hundred 
other new churches and additions which will remain a 
lasting memorial of his greatness. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute in 1905, and in recent years he 
w’as assisted by his son, Piehard Temple Moore 
(drowned in s.s. “'Leinster"), and his partner, Air. 
Leslie Aloore IF.], by whom he wished the honoured 
tradition of his j)ractice to be carried on. 


roRRESPUNDEXCE. 

Westminster Cathedral. 

10 , > 7 . Stt-tt, Sluffh.Jd: '2}id July. 1020 . 

To the Editor. Joukxal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir, "I have not had the good fortune to see 
AIme.de rHOpital's work on West}iauster Cathedral a))d 
f/.v Architect, reviewed by Air. H. H. Statham in the 
current number of the Journal. 

The latter is in error in stating that Bentley's letter. 
quot<=‘d by him at the foot of page 397. was addiv.ssed 
to Professor Lethahy. The letter in question is one of 
a long series written to my late father, and it })efore 
me as I write, ft bears the date. 13th January. 1902. 

Alay I aLo express niy surprise at the appearance in 
the pages of the Journal of such a remark as that 
contained in the eoncludmg Sentence o I; this review i — 
Yours faithfully, 

Charles AI. Hadfield [F.]. 

It is correct tliat Bentley’s letter was in fact 
wiitten to Air. Hadtield The ivwJewer of the ]>()(>h 
writes that the mistake aro.se from Professor Letliabv's 
name occiirrimi in the line imruediitelv a])ove the 
quotation in the book.— Ei>. 


H.I.B.A. Record of Honour. 

fRAcv, Bernard David. Captain R G.A,, Assiicoate. 
Mbunde<l 6th i>(*pteraber. 1918, and awarded the 
Aliiitary Cross {Ga\efte. 3rd June, 1919). 

Durst, Austin, Captain R.E.. Liceniiote. AIeriti<med 
in Dispatches July, 191!i. 

Award of the Donaldson Silver Medal. 

On the recommendation of Professor A. E. Richardson 
[F.l,the Donaldson Silver Aledal. provided out of' fund^ 
held in trust by the In>titut(c ha.s been aw arded to Air R C 

White-Cooper, a student of the Universitv of London 



9 Conduit Street, Regest Street. W., Sl.st ./a/v 1920 

CHR0XI(;LE. 

R.I.B.A. Reception and Garden Party in Honour of 
ex-Service Members. 

Tie Reception and Garden Partv held bv the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Institute at the Zoological 
Gardens on Tuesday, 2tith June, in liunour ol the 
return to civil life of the large numbers of Members. 
Licentiates and Stuflents of the Institute who served 
in the Army or Xavy diirino the Great War was a 
highly successful and most pleasurable function. The 
ueather. uhich early in the dav seemed a little nn- 
promising. turned out later all that could be desired 
for .such a gathering and such an occasion. With the 
summer heat tempered by cool, refre.shing breezes, it 
^ as under the mo.st agreeable conditions that the 
guests could sit or stroll about in the brilliant sun- 
.shine, meeting their friends and listening to the 
excellent music peiformed by the band of Gie hVh 
Guards. Ihe attractions outside the enclosure were 
also not to be denied, and the opportunitv of hunting 
up old acquaiiitance.s and iorming new ones among 
the regular denizen.s of the Gar.lens was largelv rakeii 
advantage of. The company numbered little .diort of 
a thousand person.^ .gatheied from all parts of the 
country. The chief centres being well repre'-ented. Tlie 
guests of the day. the ex-Serviee men. it was gratifving 
to note, uere ui coiisideiuble force, and a'few wore 
their uiuhjim.s. The President. supjMUted by the 
1 ice-Presideilts and Hoti. Secretarv. receive<l the 
,gue.sts lu the Zoological Society's tine Lihrarv. the ex- 
Sep-ice meti Ixung announced bv the rank 'ihev ha.l 
hel. in the Services. Refreslnuciits were served al 
tables under an exten.sive marquee, open at the .sides, 
yuchwasset upnn the Great Lawn, speciallv leserved 
for membeis and guests. Plans of the Ganlen.s were 
provided to facilitate i>eraml)ulation. Among fho.se 
present may tie mentioned Sir Aston Webb, P.R.,V., 
and Lady Webb, Sir David Murray. R..V., s'ir Edwin 
Lutyens. Sir John Burnet, R.S.A , Sir llenrv 

lamier. Sir Frederick Kenyon, Sir Franci.s Eo.v. Sir 
Charle.s Woodstock, Sir Israel Gollaacz. Sir Cooper 
Perrv Major Barnes. M.P,. and Mrs. Barne.s, the 
lieMdents of representative learned, artistic and pro- 
os.sio.ud mstitutions, the Mayors of important Loudon 
bDiougks, the Alasters and Wardens of several of tlie 
great Lity Companies, etc. 
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Dinner to Mr. Cass Gilbert. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert \_Hon. Corr. J/.], the eminent 
American architect, and President of the American 
Institute of Arts and Letters, who has just concluded 
a short visit to this country, was entertained to 
dinner by the Institute Council Dinner Club at the 
Cafe Royal, on the IDth inst. The President, Mr. 
John W. Simpson, was in the chair, having on his 
light Mrs. Cass Gilbert, Sir John Burnet, R.S A., 
Lady Lawrence Weaver, Sir Reginald Blomfield. R.A., 
and Mr, Paul Waterhouse, and on his left Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, Lady Burnet. Sir Lawrence Weaver, Sir 
Banister and Lady Pletcher and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 
The company included also Professor Gerald Moira, 
Mr. John Slater, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, J[r. and Mrs. 
George Hubbard. Mr. W. E. Riley and Miss Riley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Keen, Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. 
anJ Mrs. Digby Solomon, Mr. D. Barclay Niven, Mr. 
uni Mrs. Yincent Harris, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Mr. 
Max Clarke, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. C. S. Errington, 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Mr. T. Geofiry Lucas, Mr. Andrew 
N. Prentice, Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr. Septimus M ar- 
wick, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Webb, Mr. Stanley Hamp, 
Mr. and IMrs. Curtis Green, Mr. W. B. Whitie, Mr. 
H. T. Kibblewhite, Mr. W. T. Plume, Mr. H. W, Wills, 
Major and Mrs. Maxwell Ayrton, Mr. W, G. Newton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ian MacAlister. 

The President, in proposing the health of the guest 

the evening, said that they welcomed him not only 
as a great master of the profession, but as a repre- 
sentative of a great Ally, and in view of the impor- 
tance of a complete accord between America, France 
and England, the more we saw of one another the 
better. Perhaps we trusted too much to the fact that 
Americans and ourselves spoke the same tongue, but 
in anv case there was one great desire in the minds of 
our people, viz., to secure, above all trade conditions 
or signed agreements, a solid lasting basis of mutual 
go()dwill based on frankness ami honesty of convcrsa- 
lion. Politics and commercial interests, even sports. 
wtU’e a loose and unsafe bond : the one br()ad. pro- 
minent contact point between civilised nations was 
Art. and it was to be hoped that this \dsii of Mr. 
Gilberc'.s would form another step towards a closer 
intimacy between the two peoples, which would only 
come from personal knowledge, respect and friendship. 

Mr. Gilbert, in responding, said that lie came first 
to London as a boy forty years ago, with a desire to 
enter an Eniilish architect's oflice. The times were 
dull, and there was no opportunity. He well remem- 
bereiL liowever. havina a letter of introduction to 
that iireat architect^ Alfred Waterhouse, whom he 
visited several times Jolin L. Pearson, who was then 
building Truro Cathedral, he also met, and Phene 
Spiers, who showed him how he should really draw a 
Gothic arch. He remembered, too. George EJmuiul 
Street, then building the Law Courts. This fii-st visit 
t){ liis seemed a verv long time ago. but it was all as 
fresh as ever in his memory. In a way, whene\er he 
^uuue to England he felt that he was coming home. 


The only other toast given besides the loyal 
toasts was that of ‘‘The Ladies,” proposed by Mr. 
Waterhouse and responded to by Lady Banister 
Fletcher in a speech which greatly delighted the 
company by its brilliancy and wit. 

Mr. Gilbert, at the President's pressing request, had 
brought with him a number oi slides illustrative of his 
buildings, and later in the evening these were thrown 
upon the screen, and the archicect. acting as guide, 
conducted the company over the famous Woolworch 
Building, giving details of its construction and cailim> 
attention to special points of interest. The height 
of the buildiim from the pavement level to the top 
of the main roof, at the :31st floor level, is dOO ft., the 
tower (86 ft. by Sd ft. at its base) being an additional 
270 ft. in height from the 31st floor to the 50th. from 
which level rises a pyramid 105 ft. high and 5d ft. 
square at the base, containing the hve highest flours, 
and an observation gallery at a height of 730 ft. Thus, 
the building in all comprises 55 storeys, of an average 
height of 12 ft. 6 in., the total height being 796 ft. 
from the pavement level and 810 ft. from the founda- 
tion grillages to the top of the tower. There are only 
two storeys below ground, the cellar floor being 
37 ft. 6 in. below street level. 

The President's citation of Walt Whitman on this 
occasion was the happiest of inspirations : — 

Brain of the Xew JVorld^ ichat a fash is thine. 

To formulate the Modern — out of the peerless grandeur of the 
modern. 

Out of thyself, comjn'ising science, to recast jiaem-^, churches, 
art, 

{Recast, may-he discard them, end them — may-hc their work 
is done, who knon's ?) 

By vision, hand, conception, on the background of the mighty 
past, the dead. 

To Umn with absolute faith the mighty living present. 

National Housing- Competition : Selected Designs for 
Erection at Hammersmith. 

The London County Council have accepted a 
tender for the erection on the Old Oak Estate. 
Hammersmith, of the IS cottages to be built according 
to designs premia! ed in the competition couductetl 
bv the R.l.B.A. by arrangement with the Local 
Government Board in 1917-18. The architects are : 
Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer IF.] — flrst premium. 
Class A, Home Counties Area : Mr, F. C. W. Barrett 
— 2 lid premium : Mr. Alfred Cox \F .] — first premium. 
Class B : Mr. C. Wontner Smith [F. \ — 2nrl premium. 
The scheme is the outcome of a suugestion made tt) 
the Government by Mr. Henry T. Hare, when Pre'^i- 
dent, that a group of houses should be erected from 
the premiated de>iLins to serve as models in connecthm 
with the Government Housing Schemes, and in such a 
locality in or near London as to be ultimately avail- 
able for normal occupation by working-class families. 
Arrangements were made with the London County 
Council by the late Lord Downham (then 51 r. Hayes 
Fisher, President of the Local Government Board) to 
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provide a site and to carry out the scheme in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute. The houses will be provided 
by the London County Council in pursuance of their 
powers under Parc 111. of the Housin^^ of the Working 
Classes Act, The tender accep'ed amounts to 

£2 ^112, a: d there wiU be an additi uud expenditure 
estimate i to amount t) £l,8S8 for architects’ and 
surveyors’ fees, supervision, lithography, Ac. 

Proposed Means of accelerating- House Building. 

The Cabinet, it was stated a few days ago in 
The Tifues, is considering a new scheme for the 
acceleration of the Government housing programme. 
It is proposed that, where local authorities are not 
making good progress with their schemes, the Office 
of Works should be entrusted with the work. This 
is alreadv being done by arrangement in a few locali- 
ties, and a Housing Board has been established at 
the Office of Works under its chief architect. Sir 
Frank Baines. Under the new scheme, the Ministry 
of Health will buy the materials, and proffide the 
monev for building, leaving the local authority to 
repay the full amount with interest in three years. 

The insufficiency of building labour, to which is 
ascribed the slow progress of the housing scheme, 
the Cabinet considers can only be made good by a 
measure of dilution of building labour. It is under- 
stood that the plan of the Cabinet is to guarantee 
emplo^Tuent to men engaged in house building for 
a term of vears and to insure them against time 

on account of bad weather by the pa\Tnent 
of a weeklv minimum wage. The Government will 
ask the trade unions in return to accept three con- 
ditions — dilution, relaxation of the present rules of 
apprenticeship, and emplo}Tnent of ex-Service men. 

The Housing Subsidy {ante^ p, 406\ 

The Ministrv Health announces that the Housing 
C-Vdditional Powers) Act, 1919, which authorisecl 
urants to private persons building houses, lays down 
the condirions that the houses must be begun Avithin 
twelve months from the passing of the Act — viz., 
23rd December 1919, and completed within that period 
or .sucii f 11 It her iieriod not exceeding four months, as 
the ^linister of Plealth may in a special case allow. It 
is found that this period is not long enough for the 
erection of tlie houses which might otherwise be built 
under the .stimulus of the subsifly, and tlie Govern- 
ment has decilt*d to introduce legislation to extend 
tlie period for a further year. It is not proposed that 
the aggregate amount of £15.000,900 authorised by 
the Act for grants shall be increased. 

Building Materials and Construction Research. 

A Building (Materials and Constriicti(m) Researcli 
Board has recently been established under tlie 
vScieiitific and Industrial Pf*search Department for the 
purpose of considering the eoiuUict <if research on 
building materials and methods of construction. The 
personnel of the Board is as follows : — The Marc^uess 


of Salisbury, K.G., G.C.V.O., Ac. (chairman) : Sir 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O.. C.B.. P.R.A., formerly Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A. ; Major-General Sir Gerard Heath, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.. D.S.O.. lately Engineer-in-Chief to 
the British Armies in France ; Mr. C. W. Humphreys, 
C.B.E.. M.Inst.C.E.. Chief Engineer, London County 
Council, with Mr. S. B. Russell fF.], of the Ministrv of 
Health, and Mr. A. R. Plyers [J.], of H.M. Office of 
Works, as* Associate Mem])crs. Mr. H. 0. Weller has 
been appointed Director of Building Research under 
the Department. 

The Preservation of Westminster Abbey. 

The Dean of Westminster appeals to the entire 
Englisli-speaking Avorid for funds for the repair and 
upkeep of Westminster Abbey. The means at the 
disposal of the Dean and Chapter, he says, no longer 
suffice for its upkeep. The sum of money fixed more 
than fifty years ago for the maintenance of the fabric 
and for the ser\dces of the Abbey has become utterly 
inadequate for the purpose. High prices and high 
wages have brought the custodians to the Axrge of 
bankruptcy, and they are no longer able to pay their 
way. The building is in danger of entering upon a 
phase of steady structural deterioration. There is 
immediate need for (1) the repair of the two great- 
western t owners ; (2) the reparation of the external 
stoneAvork of Henry Yll.'s Chapel : (3) the renoA^a- 
tion of a large portion of the parapet running round 
the roof ; (4) the repair of the clerestories and flving 
buttresses. A continual large outlay is required for 
the maintenance in proper repair of the niiich-decaATcl 
cloisters and the encient dwellings. 

The Dean asks for £250,000. Of this the sura 
of £100,000 is required for immediate structural 
repairs. The remaining sum, he urges, should consti- 
tute a fund by which the whole Abbev and anv 
buildings of which the Dean and Chapter are the 
custodians should in future time be ke]>t in a constant 
condition of complete efficiency and repair, and be 
finally freed from the humiliating necessity of a]>j:eals. 
The Dean has secured as trustees the Go\^ernor of 
the Bank of England, the Marquis of Salisbury (High 
Steward of \\ estniinster), and Sir Robert Hudson, 

The T Hues of the 29th June lent powerful sup])ort 
to the appeal by the presentation to its readers of a 
beautifully illustrated Special Supplement consisting 
of a series of interesting articles in which the Dean, 
Professor W. R. Lethaby [F.] (Surveyor of the Abbey) 
and others to Avhose hands the immediate care of the 
building i.s cfuami:ted explain tin* m^eds or recall the 
story of the foundation whose stones tliev reverence 
and love. A furtlicr valuable contributhm was The 
Tunes eloquent thr(‘e-column leader of the same date 
tracing some of the chief figures and indicating gene- 
rally the colouring of the immense tapestrv of which 
the Abbey has been for a thousand years, and is to- 
day, the centre and the life — a living tapestiw Avhose 
AA arp and woof are tlie minds and the souls of men. 

The King has headed the subscri pi-ion list with a 
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donation of £1,000, and tlie Council of tlie Institute 
have voted a contribution of one hundred guineas. 
All contributions should be addressed to “ The Right 
Rev. the Dean of Westminster, D.D., The Deanery, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W.l.’’ Cheques should be 
made out to The Dean of Westminster or Bearer,’’ 
and crossed Bank of England.” A roll containing 
the names of all contributors of £5 and upwards will 
be formed and duly preserved among the Abbey’s 
historic documents. 

Commenting upon the Institute’s contribution to 
the Eund, The Times says : — 

The gift of the Royal Institute of British Architects may 
be taken as proof that that eminent body is satisfied that 
the repair and preservation of the Abbey are in good hands. 
There is a touch of irony in the idea that while the Govern- 
ment appears to be planning a new and grandiose memorial 
in the Egyptian style, Westminster Abbey, the great 
national memorial of our saints and heroes, “ the chief and 
central Avork of our English art, " should be begging for 
money to preserve its halloAved walls from decay. But so 
it is. On the people, not the nation as a political term, 
falls the privilege of keeping the Abbey in repair ; and a 
cheque sent to the Abbey Fund Avould be a sound protest 
against any such expenditure of public money as is pro- 
posed. 

Professor Letkaby, in The Times of the 9t}i July, 
gives the following account of the fabric repairs : — • 

I haA'e been asked to give some idea of how long the 
necessary repairs to Westminster Abbey will take, ' and 1 
can only reply, " For ever. ’ 

The repairing of the Abbey buildings must huAe been 
Continuous from the time Avhen the scaffolding was struck, 
and it Avdl necessarily continue to the end. It is not 
possible to apply any once-for-all policy ; it is a question 
of constant attention and expenditure. All the great 
buildings of cathedral scale need repair year by year, and 
Westminster especially so because of the acid and disinte- 
grating nature of the London atmosphere, and also, per- 
haps, because of incessant A ibration caused by heaA y traffic. 

During the last century a very large aggregate must have 
been expended on eA^en absolutely necessary repairs. The 
last hea\'y piece of Avork of this kind, comideted only about 
tAvo years ago, was the practical re ne Aval, or rather re- 
rencAval, of the external masonry of the south transept. 
This had been cased oA^er about the 5 ear ITOo, by the 
general advice of Wren, Avith neAV facing work. It Avas 
carefully done in a way, but the stones Avere very thin- 
only three and four inches thick— set on edge Avith practi- 
cally no bond. I belieA'e they called the process ** tlagging,'’ 
and they must haAe trusted to the many necessary turns 
around the buttresses to give it stabilitA\ It ansAvered 
Avonderfully for about tAVo centuries and then it Avas found 
that it Avas “ coming aAvay, " like a dump Avallpaper, from 
the solid AVork behind, and the damp Avas here also the 
cause. This thin and rotted skin had to be entirely re- 
moved — a work of difficult 3 ^ and indeed of danger— to be 
replaced by good, Avell- bonded masonrj" in Portland stone. 
As patches of this b)ose Avt>rk Avore removed, the original 
faces of the thirteenth-century budding thus rcA^ealed Aveie 
found to be Aveathered into shapelessness. The original 
stone Avas from quarries at Reigate, and the casing had been 
executed in Oxfordshire stone. Neither of these will iioav 
stand the atmospheric conditions of big cities. Experience 
has shoAvn that Portland stone, of which St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral is built, may best be trusted to resist modern London 
requirements. This stone has been used for all external 
repairs done during the last -0 years. 

At the present time the Avorks more immediately re- 
quiring attention are the external masonry of Henrj' VHP 


Chapel, espeoialU" the clerestory, fljung buttresses and tur- 
rets, and also the great western towers. Henrj' V II. 's Chapel 
Avas refaced about a centurj- ago so completelj’ that hardly 
one really ancient stone of the exterior remains. The in- 
terior, hoAvever, on the contrary, has fortunateh’ been little 
touched, and remains authentic medieA’al work. The ex- 
ternal casing was A^ery carefully done, but here again the 
'-stone Avas not of a kind and quality to stand long against 
the London air attack. Much of it is badh’ decaA^ed, and 
pi ejecting parts have fallen aAvay. 

The great AA’estern towers, built about 1730-40, are of 
carefully selected Portland stone, which has stood admir- 
ably on the surface ; but here, unfortunately, iron cramps 
and bars Avere used in the construction, with the conse- 
quence that as they rust thej^ burst off parts of the externa 
face, and fragments frequently fall. An^" extensiA'e repair 
to these towers Avill require heaAy and costly scaffolding, 
thus greatlA^ increasing the necessary expenditure. 

The parapets of open quatrefuils are in manj' places much 
decaA’ed, but again these are not of original medieA^al work. 
Indeed, it is true of the main fabric as of He my VII. 's 
Chapel that hardU' an original external stone remains, and 
some parts, such as these parapets, must have been rencAved 
more than once. iSo far as I knoAV, there is no immediately 
dangerous structural failure like the sinking of foundations 
or moA’ing of the vaults, but it seems obvious that to keep 
the buildings in efficient order will require an ever-increas- 
ing expenditure. 

Besides the larger works such as those described, there is 
an even more constant stream of minor repairs, such as 
relaAung Avurn pavements, keeping the lead roofs in con- 
dition, rencAving broken glazing, and cutting out single 
stones Avhieh haA e perished. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, having nrged that the work 
of repair should be under the charge of an engineer, 
was taken to task by Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary 
of the Institute, in a letter to TheTintes of the 10th inst. 

” Mr. Frederic Harrison's Avords *’ (said Mr. Keen) 
" eominaiid tlie re-^pect of all aa Iio value our ancient 
buifilings. and if he had Avritten them fifty or sixty A'ears 
ago lie Aioiild have helped to saAO many precioii'^ things 
from extinction ; at the present time he is only pushing 
at <111 open door a\ here he pleads for conserA^ative treatment 
of the stones of Westminster Abbey. The architect in 
charge of the Abbey is AA'ell known as one of our strongest 
and most faitliful opponents of restoration, and as one 
Avhose judgment on matters of mediieval art is perhaps 
more final than that of any other. To put the maintenance 
of ancient scul]iture or tracery into the hands of an 
engineer Avould be* to court disaster. The quahfications 
required by those who deal Avith the repair of ancient 
buildings are profound knoAv ledge of the methods of the 
old masons, the fullest SAunpatliA^ with their Avork, and the 
most refined skill in handling it, and the engineer neither 
possesses nor claims these ipialifications. 

■■ One knoAA s all about the * restorations ’ of the Gothic 
Re\ i\'al, but aicbiteets Iuia c realised, as iweryone else has 
lealhed, Avhat has been lost, and they are quite alWe to the 
A able of what remains. The destruction whieli thcA^ arc 
eoneemed about at the invseiit time is that Avhich threatens 
the eluirelics of the Gity of London. If these churches are 
alloAAcd to go the time will come when the loss of them Avill 
he regarded in the same way as the loss of the stones and 
the furniture of our medianal churehos, gone beyond 
recall.*' 

The Threatened City Churches. 

The Records and ^Museums Committee of the London 
g County Council have reported that the nineteen City 
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chiirclies recommended for demolition by the Bishop 
of London's Commission comprise some of the most 
inter.^stin;^ bnildiupfs in the City of London, and in- 
clude chuiLhes wlikh, on account of tlicir architeitural 
beauty and historic associations, are worthy of preser- 
vation. The Committee are of opinion that the loss 
that would result from the destruction of more than 
oiie-third of the remaining Wren churches would bo 
irreparable, and some of the threatened buildings 
erected by his successors could ill be spared. At the 
meeting of the Council a resolution was passed deplor- 
ing the recommendations of tlr^ (_'ommission- 

A Proposed National War Memorial. 

The Tf'/fiCi of the 1-kh inst. published a drawing 
illustrating a design for a National War Memorial by 
Sir Fnink Baines, Principal Architect of the OMce of 
Works. The 3Iemr)iiah it was stated, was designed 
for a Cfuiimaiidin'i’ position at Hyde Bark Corner. It 
is in the h_)rin of a uicantic towerina 100 feet 

above tile door of the Great ilali (73 feet by 53 feet) 
at its ba>e, with two dankinu temples on a higher 
platform, the door areas measuring 3S feet by 2S feet. 
Tile following description was given of the monument: 

The style of the desiLiU is Egyptian, the artist evidently 
feeling tliat the Egyptian })enud !;> the niu>t s-intable fur 
inoaense scale and grandeur. His ambition cleaiPv is that 
tile monniiient should be the most distinctive object in 
London. , , 

On each side of the great pylon tTvo broad stairways 
approach and pas^ thiuugh the two tlanking tempGs at it« 
Side-, and by a jilatforia sweep round the back of it and 
into itT> gred-t arch. An unmen-ie bas-relief marches:! up 
paralltd with the stairways on each side through the 
tiankrnu temples and into the oreat arch of the ]jylon. and on 
it there are iigured the uiitstaiidlng meideiits and lessons of 
the efr'uit of the Biitmh Empire in the war. Erom the bas- 
ic hcd\ as they enter the arch of the pylon there fly upwards 
to the mighty lintel of the aicli the di'-cmbodied spirits of 
the (lead, pouring o\er the edge of the lintel lUO feet from 
the floorto the face of tlic pylon in immense cloudy forms, 
which ill turn are -urmo unted by a great frieze on w'hich a 
cigantic symbol of Immortality is carved. At the liasc of 
the pylon a .single bronze hgure of a youth is placed, looking 
upward at the 3ying fctrrns of the dead, typifying our new' 
manhood learning the lesson of the .sacrifices of the race in 
the war. 

1 lie w<uv hung in the r<M-room <*t the 

HoUsC' (of ( 'ommnim for tlu^ in-^jx'ctii m of members/’' 

H(‘plyiuo to (pK'slious in the House, Sir Alfred Moiid, 
Fii.st Comiiiis>.i(inor nf WOrks. s<dd tli.it the design 
wu" ])ropjred by Sir Ehank Raines entirely on his own 
initiative and in Ids own time. It liad never been put 
forward foi’ ofrlcial consideration, and lie had never 
('ouroiii[)]ated siibiuitriiig it to the Cabinet, He Jiad 
allow e(i tlie drawinu'5 to be exhibited at the re([uest of 
a member ot tiie House. No manorial could l)e ereetiul 
out of ]mblie funds evithout the approval r)f the Houst' 
of 1 ’omniorm, w hich would have* to sanction the expeti- 
ditiire. Lattug in ri'ply to Sir S. Hoare (Chelsea), Sir 
.Ufred Mond said that he regarded this particular 
sidieme fora Nation, il War 3Iemorial as ’* (piite dead.’' 

The Uud<h_r ()i the 23id inst. published repruductious 
uf the draw’irig.s— plans, elevations and pcrspcclive.s. 


The Press has published a number of letters condemning 
the design. 3[r. Stephen Paget, quoting the passage in the 
description about *' the disembodied spirits of the dead, in 
iinnicnse cloudy fornm. Hying upward^,*’ says : — 

W'ho tliiiiks uf them like that 'i Why du they lly up- 
wards .' Heaven m not oveihcad. How can disembodied 
spiiits be embodird m cloudy f(»rms ? W hat is the symbol 
(jf hiimurtahty .' How .shall we know it wlitui we see it 
fVhy should spirit-^, enjo^ung the n ality <>f { nirnortality, 
hy to a .symixd of Immortahtv 'i What can the Office of 
\Vorks tell us about Immortality . 

Of the St \le of the de-igil, 3L'. Paget sa\s ; — 

Uf dll st\les unfit for London and alien to London, the 
Egyptian m the must unfit and alien; and the bigger it 
luivht be, the moie vulcai it would be. It is heavy, passive, 
suiky ; it H the style of a eastc-ridden people ; it requires 
the siinimht and the dcsei t ; it would show tlnmliit; it piaj- 
claims complete indifference t<> the hard i state of the pour. 

Mr. Selwyii Image charaeteri^e'' tiie design " as one of 
pime pagan swagger. In eveiy way it might liave suited 
Heihii under the dominance of the ex-Kai-er.” 

Sir Thomd" U. .Jack'.uii thinks the '-ymboh-m which is 
intiodiieecl '* a- little minted to modern ich^as the Pylon is 
it.-elf. SymboliMii belongs- to the time w'hen people could 
not read and had t(:> be taught by picture'^ instead. It lost 
it^ meaning know ledge spread, and wa-^ bru-hed a^ide by 
artist- as art mature<h The higher art really began when 
s w n holism ended." 

The Tiitits of the 13th inst. puldished tlie following 
letter from the President of the Institute, sent before 
the drawdngs w'ere exliibited and before Sir Alfred 
iMond’s explanation in the Hou^e : — 

\Wi July 1920 . 

Sir, — With grief and indignation I learn from 
your Parliamentary Notes of tlie proposal that 
H M. Oliice of Works should design the National 
WMr 3 [e mo rial. Are the architects who gave up 
all to fight for us already forgotten, that they are 
to be allowed no opportunity to concentrate their 
talent to tlie memory of their f, alien comrades ? 

I make no reflection on tlie dcHgn placed before 
the House of Commons, of which I know nothing 
beyond the description you publish — still ]e.ss do 
I belittle the ability of its author — but I protest 
very earnestly against emplovdng a Government 
Depan ment to produce the monument which, 
aliove all others, should represent the finest art 
of our country. Its designer should be chosen with 
the utmost care, and Ids merit proved by work 
submitted in ])ublic competitiom 

I am. Sir, your obedient faithful servant, 
Joffx Wh Simpson', Pfc^ulcHt. 

Appointment in Shanghai for Fully Qualified Assistant. 

The President publishes the following letter for the 
information of A[embcrs and Licentiates. Candidates 
for the post oiferc*! should address tlndr application in 
the first place to the Secretary K.LB.A. 

22 1 hkh Muhj y h, n Rond, Shntit/Jint : lu A pul 1020 
The 7L/./kJ,,-~ 

I>e\k Siu, — Will you bo crond enough to s(«loct a fullv 
qualilied architi'ct’s as<?iNt:inr for us ' The Ivne of 

man wc UNpurc is one capable of t.ikmg entbv eliar-n- if 
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necessary, of a fairly large and varied practice. The 
practice includes domestic work, office buildings, ware- 
houses, valuations of property, and now and again a httle 
Clot hie. 

A knowledge of reinforced concrete would be acceptable, 
but not essential. 

Apart from his professional ability, the class of man we 
desire is one likely to inspire confidence in our cl’entele and 
eventually bring in work, for it must be understood that in 
China such an assistant more rapidly becomes identified 
with and a part of his firm than in England. 

If enquiries are made with regard to the climate of 
Shanghai, you can safely reply that it is quite a healthy 
place. Two or perhaps three of the summer months are 
hot, but the life is a pleasant one, with abundance of sport 
of all kinds obtainable. 

The following are the principal terms of the agreement ; 

Three years. 

Salary — 350.00, 400.00 and 450.00 Taels per month ; 
to commence from date of joining us in Shanghai. 

A bonus on a sliding scale according to profits for suc- 
cessful year’s working. 

£50 allowed for outfit and incidental travelling ex- 
penses to Shanghai. 

Passage out 1st class and home again if no new agree- 
ment is entered into. 

A short holiday each summer. 

Cannot practise in Shanghai or Hankow for l! years 
after completion of agreement. 

AVe can confidently state that this opening is a good one, 
and the salary offered considerably more than that cus- 
tomarily received by a man coming out to China for the 
first time. 

In the event of a new agreement being entered into, six 
months' leave on half salary v ould be granted with pa^-^age 
money, and it is to be understood that our intention in 
takffig an assistant is to obtain a man who would, in due 
course, work his way into the firm. 

The Tael is a variable quantity, at present standing at 
Ts,, exceptionally high, of course. The average for the 
past six years is approximately 4s 

All living expenses are either in Taels or Dollars, the 
latter being in proportion to the former aiiproximately as 
75 is to 100, in other words if the Tael is 4s., the Dollar 
would be 3s. The monthly living expenses for board and 
lodging in a good mess or hotel tvould be in the region 
of SI 50, or, say, Ts.l20. 

The successful candidate must be single, and have no 
immediate contemplation of matrimony. Also, we desire 
a man of temperate habits, healthy, athletically inclined, 
having good presence and gentlemanly bearing, and an 
Associate of the Royal Institute by preference. 

The selected man must leave at earliest possible d.ite by 
quickest route. Very hot weather clothing need not be 
brought, except enough for the voyage out. This can be 
bought locally more suitably and more cheaply. All 
necessary books and instruments to be broiight. 

The selected candidate to be passed by a doctor as fit — 
bearing in mind the two or three months’ hot weather. 

For cost of passage out please apply to the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, London, to whom we 
have written by same mail. — Yours faithfully, 

Stewarbson & Spence B.I.B.A,]. 

Timber Supplies : Inquiry into Imperial Resources. 

IVIr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.], in a letter to The Times, 
refers to the Empire Timber Exhibition now being held, 
and mentions that an important inquir}’ is being carried 
on at the Imperial Institute by the Advisory Committee 
on Timbers, of which he is Chairman. The object of 
the inquiry is to find out the particular uses to which the 
various timbers can bo put, and \yliich of them exist in 
sufficient quantity and can be exported at such prices as 
will enable them to enter the markets of this and other 


countries of the Empire. The Committee include archi- 
tects nominated by the Royal Institute of BritDh Archi- 
tects ; builders nominated by the Institute of Builders ; 
representatives of th(^ timber trades nominated by the 
Timber Trades Federation ; and of furniture manufac- 
turers nominated by the National Federation of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers. The Caiqienters’ Company also has 
appointed a representative on the C'cmmittei'. The 
Secretary of the Committee is a member of the scientific 
staff of the Imperial Institute. The Ceminittee are eon- 
sidej’ing in turn the chief timbers of caeli country of thu 
Empire, and selecting those which are ‘•uifieiently iiromi^- 
ing to submit to appropriate teehifieuil te^ts iu the labora- 
tories of the Imperial Institute and practical trials by 
manufacturers and others. The Committee are in com- 
munication with the Goveriuneiits concerned, and Lave 
already made reports and taken action, chiefly regarding 
the timbers of Canada, New Zealand, India, Nortli Borneo, 
and AVest Africa. The^e reports and those relating to 
timbers from other sources ufill be published in due eoiuse. 
The Committee uill be glad to leceive communication^ 
from all who have knowledge of undeveloped timber re- 
sources within the Empire which may be suitable for 
structural or decorative purposes, and will reply to any 
inquiries addie^sed to them at the Imperial Imtitute, 
where rexn'e>entative collections of the timbers referred to 
may be seen and special information obtained. 

Proposed Seven Dials Improvement Scheme. 

A proposal has been made for the development of part of 
the district of Seven Dials by clearing practically the whole 
area ^outh of Broad Street, from Shaft erijury Avenue to 
the junction of High Holborn and New Oxford Street. 
The scheme, which emanates from Sir George Parker, ex- 
iMayor of Holborn, would displace about 4,500 dwellers in 
poor tenements, for whom accommodation would have to 
be found elsewhere. It involves the purchase of properties 
covering about 13 acres, and the land cleared would be 
devoted to buildings for commercial purpoi^e'' and tl\e pro- 
vision of broader traffic ways, including a wide road from 
Cambridge Circus to the coiner of New Oxford Street, 
opposite the Holborn inuiiicipal offices. The co^t of tlio 
scheme is put at from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 ; but it is 
estimated that the rateable value of the area, now £55,<X10 
per annum, would be raised to £350,000. 

Competition for the Liege Defence Memorial. 

The programme and conditions of competition for designs 
for the monument at Liege to commemorate the defence 
of Belgium against the Cennau invader may be consulted 
in the Institute Library. Plans of the two prepared sites 
for the monument may be had hy forwarding an inter- 
national money ordei foi- 5 fr, to 51. Leon 5Iarechal, Secre- 
taire de la Commission d' Etude du Projed du 5Iouumi‘nt 
Bureau des Beaux- Arts, Hotel de ATlle, Liege, Tlie rom- 
petition, which will be in two stages, is open to all archi- 
tects and sculptors of tlie Allied natiom, ^iiidv or in 
collovboration. The estimated cost of the moiiuuieut. 
apart from the lay-out of the site, is put a t 1 H )0 fr.. an- 1 

100.000 fr. is to be distributed in premium^ — 10.0(X» fr. to 
the authors of the designs considered meritorious in the pre- 
liminarv’ competition but not admitted to the linal, and 

90.000 fr. for preir iuuis in the second -tage. Each partici- 
pant in the final com]>etition will ri'ceive a premium of not 
less than 5,000 fr. The jury will cou'-ist of Belgian and 
French sculptors and arclfitects, delegates respectively of 
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the State, province and town, and two delegates cliosen by 
the Commission. Designs in the preliminary 

com |ietition must be sent in not later than tlie Dt Decem- 
ber next. 

Ideal Public House ” : Drawings on View at the 
Institute. 

One hundred and ninety designs were sulmiitted in the 
competition organised by Messrs. Samuel Allsopp lI' Sons, 
Ltd., for an " Ideal Public Hour<t‘,'' and the premiums have 
been awarded a> follows : — 

First (€200). — W. Kidd, CheKea. 

Second (£17d). — Mr. Charles C. Vo\'-ev- Gower Street, 

w.c. 

Third {£12-5).— Mr. T, R. Lodge [A.], South Ken'>iiigton. 

Mr. \Y. Curtis Green [F.] was the a^;^e^sor. 

The whole of the competition designs are on view in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, W., until the end of 
August. 


Professional and other Announcements. 

A Civil List pen-ion of £70 ha^ been granted to iMr^. 
Bentley, vudow of Mr. J. F. Bentley areliitect of West- 
minster Cathedral, in recognition of her late hu- band's 
distinction as an architect. 

Mr. J. Wilsox Paterson, M.B.E. [A.], the architect -in- 
charge, received from the King a diamond -carf ])in before 
His Majesty left HohTOod Palace as a mark of appreciation 
of the excellent maimer m whicli the various ai-ieingements 
had been carried out by the ^^tafl: of H.M. Office of Work^. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmth [F. ] has been elected Master of 
the Plaisterers' Company. 

Messrs. Knapp- Fisher [A.], Powell and Rii-^eli [A.], 
have moved from 33, Palace Street to 133, Eburv Street, 
S.W.l. 

Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson [A.] ha- joined th(‘ firm of 
Messrs. Bourchier, Tatchell and Galsworthy, of 2-5, Queen 
Anne's Gate, Westminster. The title of the firm will re- 
main unchanged for the present. 

Mr. Stephen Wilkinson [F.] has removed from 32, 
Charing Cross, Wliitehall, to 7, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. Telephone : Victoria 2174. 

Me. Ernest G. W. Soester [A.] has removed from 13, 
John Street, Adelphi, to 3, St. James's Street, S.W.L 


jected at an am:le rj 15' m line, moriechronie, nr celuur. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be tinished as working 
drawings i.ettering on all drawings must be of a cFar, 
tcdiolaiiy, and uiialfected character, 

^uhjcii LI I. 

An Open Wooden Stair F'Ui an Hotel in a 
of 30 feet deep by 15 feet wide, exclusive of width of 
a corridor on each tltK>r. A lift is not to be included, 
tiround fioor to Hrst door, 15 feet; first floor to '^ccond 
floor, 13 feet ; second floor to third door. 1 1 feet <> inchc« ; 
third iit)or to f mrth floor, 11 feet f> inches. 

— Plan^, two sections, Ginch scale, with 
I full size details. 

{6^ Convalescent Home for Fiitv Men Workers, im a 
hilly >ite, uverlookum an industrial city. — Accommodation 
to iiielude club room or lounge, writing room and common 
dining room, necessary bedrooms and stafi accommodation 

Framug ^, — scale : plan, sections and two eleva- 
tions. 

Subject LI 11. 

in) A Grand Entrance to Cross-Channel Tunnel, 
to take four lines normal gau^e railroad tracks. 

Draiang ^. — Finch section and elevation. Perspective 
drawing not larger than 14 inches by 10 inches, showing 
relation to surrounding country. 

{h) A Swimming Bath and rivMNASiUM for a Public 
School — to accommodate 75 at a time. 

T)i'(( u'Sigs. — 1, inch .scale ; plan, section and tw o eleva' 
tions. 

SuhjL'-i LIV. 

<u) A Villa with a Courtyard fur a Hot Climate— 
villa to he of moderate size and in no case to have more 
than ten bedrooms 

Dr — Finch scale : plan, section and elevations ; 

and Finch detail, 

ih) A Smcll Country Raiiavay Station in the Mid- 
lands, with usual accommodation for passengers and goods 
and further including a ^tationmaster's house with the B3 
acconimodation standard of the Ministry of Health. 

Draicingy — G^R^^h scale r plan, section and two eleva- 
tions. 


Datf^ for S Dbinhsion of Designs /?? 1920-21 


Fnited Kingdom 
Johanne'ihurcr 
^[e! boil me 
Sydney 
Toront(j 


Siibj. Lll. , 
31st Aug. 
30th Oct. 
30th Xov. 
80th Xov 
30th Sep. 


hibj. LTIl. 
30th Oct. 
31st Dec. 
Slst Jan. 
3 1st Jan. 
30th Xov. 


Subj. LIV. 
3Lst Dec 
2Sth Feb. 
31st Mar- 
3Ht Mar. 
31st Jan. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final ; Alternative Problems in Design. 

I ti^lrVLtions to Cu ‘id'dot< s. 

1. The draw'mgs, wluch should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of jiaper of n<d less than Imjienal si/e, mu^t be ‘-ent 
to the Secretary of the Bo ird of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of Biitir?h Arcdiiteets, 9 Conduit Street, 5V., 
on or before the dates specified lx low'. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND his full nvme AND iDDjtEss^ and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have licen prepared 
must he attached thereto, 

3. All desirrns, w'hethcr dune in a school or not, mu-t be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his owm work and that the draw ings have been 
wholl\' executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit b}^ advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 


(’((MPETITIOXS. 

Woking War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in tlie hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime, Memliers and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in tlie Competition. 


\v.int*‘(i two ^ood architerturid -V'-si<tants,,'mda Junior. 
Adrin>ss, liox 27,“..” The Sl■(•r^tar\^ IM.B A 

Jith K. Ar.'hittM t w ith offir**, R dtord Row district, otft‘r!> sUiik' 
to arclutt rt staitiiui prnrtj.v in uHiirn for hulp in daytime. Telephone, 
»‘tc Vddiry, “ ]lo\ 27H/’ Th*‘ Secretary, K.T.B A 
. ; ‘G chief us'-i^tant of long ''tandinsr. desire® po'^tas 

' niei wiTli pro'sp'cts of partn'T^hip Exeeptionally good designer and 
- f n n Eraneiieh and accu'^tbmed to control larRP 

i> Ltk'" foroplfte rehj^)n'<it>ility. Lonjr cxp^'iience of Housing. 

xauKs and comrni-'-ioned seiwioe in war. Present salary, £65U p.a. — 
Apply Box 286,” The Secretary R.I.B.A. ' 
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THE VILLA PALLADIAXA, VICENZA. 

By Fredk. E. Hiorxs [A.] , Godwin Bursar. 1905. 

A t the southern end of the Venetian plain— that portion Avhich stretches east^vard from the 
Veronese Alps to thi‘ Lagoons— are two hills, or, rather, clumps of hills, which break the 
otherwise general flatness of the low-lving land. These are the Monti Berici, rising some 
fourteen hundred feet, and the C'olli Euganei. which reaches to nearly two thousand — both of volcanic 
origin, and surrounded, for long ages. Avith fertile and beautiful country. The Euganean hills occur 
some miles southwvest of Padua, and are a prominent feature in the landscape as seen from Venice : 
the Berician mount is immediately south of. and adjacent to, Vicenza, and on its lower eastern slope 
is the Villa Almerico, Capra, or Botunda, the masterpiece, as regards domestic works, of Palladio. 

It was a hard decree of fate that caused in 1017* the retireuKnt of the Italian Army to the 
Piave line ; so that Venetia, rich in all that one associates with beauty, was again overrun by 
the long-time enemies of its native race<, and that juution of its tta-ritory not actually subjected to 
iiiA^asion placed in peril such as those who care for what it typifies in art and beauty could only con- 
template with pain. The nearest point of the Piave is little more than thirty miles from Vicenza, while 
the Asiago plateau (north of Monte Melago), where some very hard fighting took place, is, perhaps, 
lit A more than twenty miles to the north of that city. In defence against invasion through the 
Venetian plain the two hills of Berici and Euganei are of considerable strategic importance — just as 
the surrounding country has from the remotest ages been the scene of deadly battles and ruthless 
destruction. It is doubtless on this account that there occurs, to the west, the famous quadrilateral 
of fortresses, Verona, Mantua, Tjegnago, and Peschiera, supplementing the natural defences and 


* When this note was written Vicenza and tdher cities than 75,01)0 dwellinn-houses were seriously damaged, a 
of X(trth'east Italy were in great danger. A recently qu-^i’ter of this niimher being razed to the ground. In 
published statement shows that 10,000 square kilometres additum to this, S7 churches were reduced to ruins and a 
of territory — almost wholly in Venetia — suffered practical further loS damaged, 
destruction at the hands of the Austrians, and that more 

Third Series, Vol. XXVII No. 18—28 August 1920. T 
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guarding a position of vital importance to the safety of Italy from its northern approaches. War — 
impelled, except in so far as it is defensive, by instincts of primitive savagery — is always cruel and 
destructive to man and his works, and none has been more so than that recently pursued in the sacred 
name of Kultur, 

Andrea Palladio was born at Vicenza in 1518, and, in the ten years which followed the year 1541, 
he spent a considerable portion of his time in Eome, and other places, studying the remains of ancient 
architecture, records of which were subsequently published in his books. At this period he had already 
acquired repute as an architect, and by 1550 had completed what is, in some respects, his most notable 
w^ork — the addition of the two-storeyed arcade which encloses and masks the mediaeval Palazzo della 
Eagione, or Basilica Palladiana, as now called, of his native city. Vicenza is full of his palaces and 
the countryside of his villas, or those of his follow^ers. but of the latter none is more famous than that 
which he designed for Paolo Almerico. the ecclesiastic, and which is so beautifully placed upon Monte 
Berico. This sumptuous example of the relatively small country house is of the nature of a landmark 
to all Vicentine visitors for w^hom fine architecture is of interest, and has been so since its construction. 
It is reached by an easy w'alk of less than a mile from the city. Near by are the Villa Valmarana, with 
Tiepolo frescoes, and theServite Church of S. Maria del Monte, Avith its remarkable arcaded approach, 
climbing the hill, and Montagna’s splendid picture of the Madonna and Saints bew^ailing the dead 
Christ. Glorious views are obtained from the ridges of the mount — of the Alps beyond Bassano^ 
together with that towm. Schio, and TreA'iso : the course of the Brent a, the Euganean hills. Padua, and 
eA^en of the Venetian lagoons aAvay to the extreme east. The A^alleys formed by the Berician and 
Euganean hills have been in repute for their w^aters and health-giAing qualities since early Eoman times, 
and the soil still retains that remarkable fertility which Martial praised. It is not surprising, then, 
that such a site should offer attractions for a rural pleasure house, added to the advantages it possessed 
in proximity to the associations of a cultured and remarkable city. 

The Villa Almerico Avas clearly one of Palladio’s later AA orks, though not so much so but that the 
design appears in the 1570 Venetian edition of his books. The description which he gives of it is as 
follows * : — 

Amongst many honourable Vicentine gentlemen there is Monsignor Paolo Almerico, an ecclesiastick who was refe- 
rendary to two supreme Popes, Pio the fourth and fifth, and who for his merit deserved to be made a Roman citizen with 
all his family. This gentleman, after haAung traA^elled many years out of a desire of honour, all his relations being dead, 
came to his native country and for his recreation retired to one of his coimtr 3 ’ houses upon a hill, . . , where he has built 
according to the following invention .... The site is as pleasant and as delightful as can be found because it is upon a 
small hOl of very easy access and is w'atered on one side b^^ the Bacchighone, a navigable river, and on the other encom- 
passed Avith most pleasant risings which look like a verv great theatre and are all cultivated and abound Avith most excel- 
lent fruits and most exquisite Aunes ; and therefore as it enjoys from eveiy part most beautiful vieAvs, some of which are 
limited, some more extended, and others that terminate with the horizon, there are loggias made in aU the four fronts 
under the floor of which and of the hall are the rooms for the convenienc}^ and use of the famil}\ The hall is in the 
middle, is round, and receives its light from aboA^e. The small rooms are dwided off. Over the great rooms there is a 
place to walk round the hall. . . . In the extremity of the pedestals that form a support to the stairs of the loggias there 
are statues made by the hands of Messer Lorenzo Vicentino, a A^erA’ exct^llent sculptor. 

The name of its original OAAmer, Almerico, Avas not long associated Avith the building, for it appears 
to have passed very soon into the possession of the Capra family. This Avill explain ^vhy the villa is so 
generally designated Capra and not Almerico. 

Vincenzio Scamozzi t (1552-1616) completed several of the AA orks of Palladio, including the 
Teatro Olimpicof at Vicenza and the Church of San Giorgio at Venice, and according to his namesake, 


* Second book. Ware’s translation, 1738, 

I Like Palladio, a native of Vicenza, and chiefly famous 
for his extension of Sansovino's Library, Venice," into the 
Square of S. Mark. 

J The Olympic Academy of Vicenza was founded in the 
year 1555 for the encouragement of polite literature. Its 
members revived the acting of Greek plays and, finding 
the existing buildings unsuitable, commissioned Palladio 


to construct a theatre on the classical model, which he did 
so that “ the spirit of ancient genius seemed to revive and 
the spectator might have imagined himself at Athens.” 
The Latin inscription over the stage states that “ to Virtue 
and Genius the Academy of the Olympics in the year 1 584 
raised from its foundation this theatre, of which Palladi*) 
was the architect/’ 
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Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi, it seems that the Villa Eotonda was acquired by the Capra family before its 
completion and finished by Vincenzio, at their instruction, after Palladio's death in 1580. In that case 
it appears likely that the roofing-over of the central domed hall is due to him, the treatment being 
quite different from that proposed by Palladio, as shown by the woodcut illustration in his book.* 




The connection of the Capra family with the Villa is commemorated in an inscription on the portico 
pediments, which, pieced together, reads : — 

Marcus Capra Gabrielis tilius 
Qui aedes has 

Arctissinio priinogenitur« gradui subjecit 
Una cum omnibus 
Censibus agris vallibus et coUibus 
Citra viam magnam 
Memorice perpetuse mandans haec 
Dum sustinet ac abstinet. 

♦ Palladio designed a house for Giulio Capra to be built city ” (Vicenza). It is illustrated in plate U of Palladio’s 
on a ** most beautiful site, in the principal street of the second book. 
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James DallaAvay,* the eighteenth century English anti(|uary, Avho visited the building in 1796, was 
shown over it by the then Marquis, who claimed that it was originally built as a summer residence for 
four brothers of his family, who each had his own distinct suite of apartments. This is not in agree- 
ment with other records, including that of Palladio himself, but it supports, anyway, the early connec- 
tion of the Capra family with the Villa, while the inscription emphasises the care taken to ensure the 
succession, within the family, of both the house and lands. Vincenzio Scamozzi left, it is said, property 
to be awarded to one of his coimtrymen who should be adjudged the best architect of his day, under 
the obligation, however, of assuming his name. Ottavio Bertotti, born in 1726. was eventually selected 
for this inheritance by the head of the Ca])ra family t of that time, and, having assumed the name of his 
benefactor, he brought him additional honour, and, at the same time, worthily celebrated his own good 
fortune, by producing an extremely tine book illustrative of Palladio's work>.J together with the less 
ambitious but charming handbook, II Fortbiiere isindto nelle co^e plii rare dl archddtura . . . ddla chid 
di J icettza, from which the engraved plan and >ection here reproduced are taken. The original edition 
of 1761 is dedicated to the Marquis Mario Capra and contains his engraved portrait. The house is 
described as *’ La Piotonda, o sia Palazzo >uburbano delli Xobb. Sigg. Marches! Capra.’’ Another 
engraved view of about the same period states it to be a " Pro>petto della Eotonda dei Xobb. S. Sig. 
March. Marzio e Gabriele Fratelli Capra.” 

The main body of the building forms a square of about seventy-live feet ^ide, from which ]>roject 
the porticos, folloAving Palladio’s own principle of emphasising the position of the entrance — in this 
case one on each face and presumably all equally important — by a columniated doorway or portico. 
Each portico is approached by a flight of stejjs of its full width. which enlarges the enclosing square to 
over one hundred and fifty feet across, the rise of the ste[)S emluacing the height of the basement 
storey. In the latter are placed the domestic oflice>. an arrangement more advantageous and 
convenient to the proprietor than to his servants. The porticos are roughly forty feet ])y sixteen feet on 
plan, with columns of the Ionic order — the favourite of Palladio and u:?ually treated with much elegance 
— twenty-one feet in height. The larger rooms on the main floor scale twenty-eight feet by eighteen 
feet, the height of this storey being about twenty-three feet. The circular central hall is rather more 
than thirty-two feet in diameter and is covered internally by a dome^ — heniispherical in accordance 
with his invariable practice — the crown of which is roughly fifty -five feet above the floor. A projecting 
gallery around this hall gives access to the upper floor rooms. Staircases fill the > 2 »andreL in the plan 
formed by the junction of the circular hall with the square walL of the main block, and, being of the 
‘‘ makeshift ” variety, add nothing to the effect of the interior. The external treatment of the dome 
differs, as already mentioned, from Palladio’s proposal, and its effect, as executed under Scamozzi*^ 
direction, is probably better than the original design would have produced. Its apex is over seventy-five 
feet from the ground — no mean height for a country villa. In conjunction with the main roof it forms 
an original and pleasing termination to the general mass of the building — the projecting porticos, with 
their roofs stopped in the depth of the attic stage, grouping with the rest quite happily. In fact, it 
is one of the notable qualities of Palladio's designs that prominence is given to the roofing of his 
buildings, so that it becomes an important factor in the massing of his compositions. Eefereiice to 
the many designs illustrated in his book will show that this is so. This buihling, moreover, t-mpha- 
J^ises the decorative value— if one may put it so— of large plain spaces, a (juality often neglected in 
architect ui’al compositions, and particularly in fenestration. The general sim])licity of treatnnmt 
produces that dignity of effect which caused hVrgusson to describe it as “ perhaps tlu^ most classical 


* See Aiu rdote^i of the Art'i in Ktxjhmd, James Dal la- 
way, M.B., F.S.A., 1800. 

f The Marquises Capra were executors of Viiicf^nzio 
Scamozzi's will. 

J Le Fabbrirfifi c Di^erj/ti di Andrfn Pnlhtdio. 4 Vols. 
Folio. Vicenza, 1770. 

,, “ In all the houses which I have built in the country. 


and also in some of those which 1 liavt* marie in towns, I 
ha\e di\\a\s placed a pediment where the chief entrance is, 
because it makes the principal entry to the house more 
con&])icuous, and contributes ^e^y mu<di to the magniti- 
cenee and tiiandeur of the building. ’ — Palladio's second 
bo( )k. 
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and templedike design ever applied to domestic architecture.*' The situation of the building, 
“ at the point of a hill advancing from the general line/* entirely justifies the plan, and the portico 
treatment affords the pleasantest opportunities for catching views from all four points of the compass 
while, at the same time, protecting the interior from the hot rays of the summer sun. As has been 
well said,* 

Xo other position could have suited the house so well, and no othei house, either larger or .smaller, or with an\' uther 
arrangement, would have been so well adapted to the situation. Internally it is equally admii'able . . . the roonis 
form altogether one suite of apartments, four of which are intended for bedrooms ; but this, in the system of Italian 
manners, would be no objection to their being thrown open to receive company, and here, whatever may be the time of 
day, you are sure of shade, air, and beautiful scenery. 

A man would want little more for the enjoyment of life than what this house, with it> delightful garden 
and surroundings, affords. Its plan has had many imitators and. assuming the possible omi>-ion of 



superfluous porticos — ^whieh other sites or circumstances miglit not justify — and the phiciug of a 
worthy staircase in the space occupied by one of the vestibule^, it offers suggestions for present-day 
application. The problem apparently interested Jmrd Burlington, among others : his villa at 
Chiswick is said to have l)een inspired by it, though the adaptation appears not to havt' met with 
complete success if imrd ChesterfiekTs ironic verse is lu any way truthful : 

Possessed of one great liou-^e of state. 

Without one room to sleep or vat. 

How well you build let tlatt'i y tell 

And all mankind how ill you dwell. 

The fame of Palladio’s ilotunda was so givat titat it attracted many interested \ isitors. 
Goethe was there in 178b, as related in his Wemoiis. and he give^ it as his opinion that ** probahly 
the luxury of architecture was never carried to so high a point. T’he space occupied by the steps 
and vestibules is much larger than that occu})ied by the house itself : for every one of the sides is as 


* Woods, L* lit )''> n >’ AtcJniiit ls2S. 


T 1 
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grand and pleasing as the front of a temple. . . . The variety which is produc^al by the ]>rincipal ina>:>, 
as, together with the projecting coliinins, it is gradually brought before the ('ye^^ of tlu^ spectator who 
walks roimd it, is very great : and the purpose of the owner, who wished to leave a large trust estate, 
and at the same time a visible monument of his wealth, completely achieved. You may see tin* 
Bacchiglione flowing along, and taking ve.'^sels down from Verona* to the Bivnta, while you overlook 
the extensive possessions W'hich the Marquis Capra wished to pre''erve undivided in hi^ family." CrOethe 
had an almost idolatrous admiration for Palladio, whom he >peaks of a man really and intrin>ically 
great, whose greatness wns outwairdly manifested.” and goes on to say that ’* § there is indeed something 
divine about his designs, which may be exactly compared to the creations of the great poet who. out of 
truth and falsehood, elaborates something hetw'een both, and charms us with its borrowed existence.' 
And at another time, visiting a sculpture collection in Venice, he >ays : Palladio has opened the road 
for me to this and every other art and life.” While in Vicenza he called upon the old architect 
Scainozzi.T wTio has pubh^hed an edition of Palladio's buildings, Lind B a diligent arti.'>t. passionately 
devoted to his art.” Xor is it strange that so great a hero-w'orshipper searched for a copy of Palladio's 
book and found it at Padua, not indeed,” he says, ** the original edition wTiich I saw' at Vicenza, 
wTiere the cuts are in w'ood. but a fac>imile in copper, published at the expense of an r^xcellent man 
named Smith, who w'as formerly the English Con^^ul at Venice. We mmt give the English thi.-, credit, 
that they have long known how to prize wTiat is good, and have a magniticent way of diffusing it.”i 
If excellence in architecture con-ists in expre^asing beautifully and correctly the purpo^e of a build- 
ing, then nothing could indicate more suitably than thi^ Villa at Vicenza the courtly and picturesque 
dignity and elegance associated wTth the life of a cultured Italian gentleman in the ^ixteenth 
century. The correct expression of ideas is a primary ditficulty of the architectural desigimr, and 
it w'as a great quality in Palladio that he invariably surmounted it successfully. The under>taiidmg 
of Pi Oman buildings acquired in his early studies caused him to apply, wTth facility ami ease, the 
principles they embodied to modern requirements. This he did very judiciously, and wTth great 
variety and originality of treatment, so that his system became the model that, more perhaps than 
any other, influenced the course of Pienaissance Architecture in Europe. It w'as certainly so as regards 
England, w'here Eiigo Jones introduced the new' manner as an avowed disciple of Palladio, and where 
the latter's books have been the recognised training manual for students. As Milizia puts it, “ the 
most cultivated nations of Europe study his books, and the English justly consider him the Xew'ton of 
architecture ” This resulted from a general acceptance of both Palladio’s teaching and practice as 
being sound and reasonable, and from recognition of the fact that § he had at his disposal all the 
means, all the combinations which the elementary parts of architecture could furnish, and the art of 
moulding them to his use wTthout exceeding the just medium w'hich Art permits.” He W'as midoubtedly 
proliflc in ideas, and skilful and ingenious in his adaptations of classic precedents to the requirements 
of his day. To that, tliough a tendency to academic pedantry may have proved a drag on liis 
imagination, || Palladio yet retained, and revealed in hi< w'ork, a considerable measure of originality ; 
and one is continually charmed by the variety and freslmt*->s of his buildings. As that excellent 
scholar Joseph Eorsyth has finely said,** their beauty origin.ites in the design, and is never super- 
induced by ornament. Their elevations enchant you, not by length and altitude, nor by the materials 
and <cul[>ture, but Ijy the c<m.-unimale felicity of their pr()[)(}rti()ns. by the harmonious distribution 

* There n sure] V ',omy rnist.ik^* hero. Perhaps Vicenza, is noble Kncrli^h ('on^n!, and of Ins }ir 5 >t wife. It is to 

meant, not \ emna. him that I owe iny lirst copy of Palladii) ; I thanked him 

r IS/idjutly Ottavio B^jrtotti Scamozzi, already referred for it hen' in Ins nncon>eeiMt('d LOMve " 

§ Wyatt f’apw orth. 

J A graceful compliment wduch, from sucdi a source, jj See Andrea Palladio, ' in Sir Regiuaid Hlomlield’a 
reads somewhat amuftinaly now. Later, when at \>nice delightful Airlnf* t (uif . 

(loethe visited the Li*io and the Fn;rli>h burial place ** Rt on Ahf'qnitn JHs ond Tj tU > in Italy, 

there, where, he says, ' 1 found the tomb of Smith, the in the years 1802 and 1803. 
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of solid and void, by that happy something between flat and prominent which charms both in front and 
profile ; by that maestria which calls in columns not to encumber but to support, and reproduces 
ancient beauty in combinations unknown to the ancients themselves/’ 

Unfortunately Palladio seems to have had little real appreciation of the qualities, and aesthetic 
value, of materials, and he used them very indifferently. He was also, to some extent, the victim of the 
conditions obtaining in his day, which, in his Vicentine work at least, forced him to obtain ambitious 
results at small cost and with the poor materials which the district allowed — so that his buildings 
generally are constructed of brick and finished externally ^ith stucco, the Villa Capra being no 
exception. Vicentine stone is a notoriously unsatisfactory buildmg material, and Palladio's inidnaco, 
which produced a very hard surface, was probably the most effective substitute he could procure con- 
sistent with the apparently restricted means of his patrons. This plaster ^^eems to have been a 
compound of burnt marble and lime.* It is said of him, moreover, that he preferred constructing his 
edifices of brick for the reason that ancient buildings of burnt earth, covered with composition, 
remained more entire than those of stone. To have produced such effects as he did, despite the 
disadvantages of inferior materials, is greatly to the credit of Palladio as an architect, and the pro- 
ducts of his genius illustrate again the value of scholarly proportion as the premier aesthetic quahty 
of fine building. For, as Sir Wm. Chambers has put it, ‘‘ an able writer can move even in rustic 
language, and the masterly dispositions of a skilful artist will dignify the meanest materials ; while the 
weak efforts of the ignorant render the most costly enrichments despicable.” Small wonder, then, that 
such skill was in general demand by the Vicentine gentry of his day — whose family pride seemed so 
generally in excess of their material wealth — and that, as a result, one writer on North Italian life 
professes to see *' the cold hand of that friend of virtuous poverty in architecture he heavy upon 
his native city.”! 

The Huns of Attila ravaged, in a.d. 452, the district in wliich this villa stands, and laid waste 
several cities, including Vicenzaf — providing, incidentally, the cause which led to the founding 
of the island city of Venice. In more recent history the Austrians bombarded Vicenza, in the year 
1848, after a battle on Monte Berico, and occupied the Convent of Santa Maria and the Eotonda, strip- 
ping the latter of all that could be moved and despoiling, to some extent, its ornaments and statuary. 
Since then it appears to have been left miinhabited. War is no friend to architecture when it is respon- 
sible for the wanton and irreparable mutilation or destruction of so many of its masterpieces. Time and 
nature, in their effects, have this advantage — that, though certain in destructive force, the process is 
generally a slow and gradual one, and centuries , perhaps, of gentle caress and varying phases of beauty 
precede the inevitable end. 

All feel the assault of fortune s fickle ga!e — 

Art, empire, earth itself to change are doomed. 

And this old garden, with its glorious plants and flowers — growing noav in such wild profusion — tells the 
s.ime story of abandonment and neglect as the house. The beauty of the picture emphasises its melan- 
choly aspect and fills the mind with regrets. 

'[here is fre<|uently an air of pov erty and desolation about Italian buildings that brings one 
to d(‘3pair, and the villas of tin* Brenta and Baccliiglione are nc)! devoid of it— having nothing, in some 


* The doors are considered to be- formed of a 'Similar mix- 
ture and of pounded brick. When rt)l]ed with a heavy 
iNiUer the surface became so highU^ polished as ti> resemble 
'* porphyry or verd- antique." 

t \V. i>, Howells { IhiUan Join nt — -with whose opinion 

we do not necessarily agree. 

J •• The Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible 
fury ; and the succeeding generation could scarcely discover 
the ruins of Aqnileia. After this dreadful punishment 
Attila pursued his march ; and as he passed the cities of 


Alt ilium, Concordia, and Padua were reduced into heaps of 
stones and ashes. The inland town'?, Vicenza, Verona, 
and Bergamo were exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the 
Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, without resistance, to 
the loss of their wealth, and applauded the unusual cle- 
mency which preserved from the dames the public, as well 
as private, buildings ; and spared the lives of the captive 
multitude." — (libbon. The Ikchut aiid Fall o1 the Fomnn 
F hi pile. 
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cases, but the painful j?UL>gestion of contract to connect tinnn with the olden day-^ of light-hearted 
ipleasure-seeking, when they formed a setting for scenes of g<iy enjoyment or of s}denJour in which 
the human element played its appropriate part. In the sixteenth and >eventeenth centuries it wa^ 
the fashion of the merchants and gtaitry of Venice to build villas, or “ palazzini," in beautiful natural 
positions on the Venetian mainland, particularly on rising ground or lining the edge of rivers, and 
to decorate them internally with the work of native painter.'^ and externally to surround them with 
finely planned gardens, enclosures and statuary. Life must then have a})}>eared in its ino.-t pleasurable 
as.pect, even as now an abandoned mansion and neglected, weed-grown, garden suggest almost the 
extreme of wasted opportunity and de.^olatioii. Perhaps a revived Italy lollowing the Great 
War, will cure the evil : and increasing prosperity restore the appropriate U::?e of those fine 
structures which ill-fort ime has too long witliheld from the proper fultiiment of their pur])ose. Evon 
hne architecture nimt lose somewhat in effect when separated from the human associations that giw 
it meaning. The atmosphere of charming and elegant romanticism whicli one may suitably connect 
with the earlier history of this building — as is, for example, finely imagined in Signorina CiardiV 
recent painting, "11 conreffiio alia Villa Ilotonla"^ — will never recur, but perhaps we may look for an 
aspect of life in the future that is more real, if less pictorial, and, maybe, better worth having. Jt 
would be pleasant, anyway, to ^ee — as part of a general change fur the better that we hope for- 
abandoned and desolated Italian villas restored to use once more ; no longer conve\Tng only th'^ 
suggestion of ’* sad-coloured, weather-worn stucco hermitages, where the mutilated statues, swaggerhig 
above the gates, forlornly commemorate days when it was a far finer thing to be a noble than it is now." 
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THE rXlFR'ATloX COMMITTEE. 

Discussion at the First Meeting, 20th July." 

Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Ptesident, in the Chair 

The SccRETAUY ('Mr. Ian MacAli^tei ) : The repnit of 
the Special (.Jeneral Meeting (•! the R.I.B.A on the 2iud of 
March, which was summoned foi the piii'i^ose of obtaining 
the sanction of the general body of member.^ f(»r the 
Council's proposals af> the tirst step towards the unificatiou 
and registration of the profession, ha'^ been circulated to 
all the Members of the Committee. 

The Chairma^t : Does the Committee wish the repoit 
of the Committee to be read It ha-^ been circulated and 
published. [Atjned tn he talen uuiJ.l 

The Secretary: That report was discussed, end the 
fttllowing resolutions were passed . 

1. That this General fleeting of the Royal Institute 

of British Architects apjiroves r>t the rouncil'^ 
proposal to prepare and juesent. for the considera- 
tion of the profe-^sion, a more extended and com- 
prehensive scheme than that covered by the 
Resolutions of 191 1.' 

2. ■* That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects approves of the Councirs 
proposal to appoint a Committee representative 
of the whole profession to prepare such a scheme 
as is indicated in the report of the Charter Com- 
mittee, dated 20th February 1920." 

In pursuance of those resolutions the different bodies 
specitied were asked to send representative^, the invitations 
were accepted in all cases, and the Committee has now been 
called together for its inaugural fleeting. 

The Chair^ian • There is a little preliminary business 
which we had better get through as soon as possible before 
we start the discussion. We should appoint a Vice- 
Chairman and an Honorary Secretary of the (ieneial 
Committee, and we ought to ask tbe Committee to appoint 
an Executive, as there will be a good deal of detail to Avork 
out. It should be as small as convenient. Has anybody 
view« as to Avho should be the Vice-Chairman / 

Major Barnes, M. P. : I would like to moA'e that the 
Vice-Chairman be the Pr -sident of the Soeietv of Arohitocts. 

Mr. Y ERBURY seconded- Cmrii.d HinminioudifA 

The Chairman : We have now to elect an Honorary 
Secretary. 

Mr. Maurice \Vebr : I pro[)o>o Mr. Aithur Keen be 
appointed the Honorarv Secietarv. 

Mr. F R Tayl OR seconded. > motiPiuA 

Mr. Sydncy Perks : Before Ave come to the Executi\e 
Committee, may I suggest Ave do not appoint an Executive 
Committee, but rather that aac appoint a Sub-Committee r 
I do not think it would be Avise at re sent to appoint an 
Executive I'ommittee. Probably it may be the same thinjr. 
but an ExecutiA'e Committee has power to carry out 
proposal' which pos-ilily A\e may knoAv nothing about. [ 
think all matters of policy should be decided by this 
Committee. [ w’ouhl not like to hand over niv poAver to an 
ExecutiA'e Committee and be bound by its decision'. In 
the big charity a If airs there is a huge eommittec, and you 
hand oA'cr your functions to the Executive C<.mmitteo to 
d ) all the AA'ork. and the General Committee politely retires 
an<l do-'s nothing. None of us here, 1 am sure. Adults to 
retire and do nothing It avouUI be Aviser, I think, to simply 
.ippoint a Sub-Ccmmittce 

Th(‘ ifuMRAivN : After ,ill, ! tliink it is only a question 
of names : there i> no intention to giA'c the Executive 
Committee power to carry things out. There aviU be 
drafting of schemes to do, ‘ 1 haA'C A^entured to draft a list 
for a Sub-Committee Avhich. I think, should be as Avidely 
repre.se nt at iA-c as possible of the different A'icAvs on the 
subject w'hich have been put forAvard, Perhaps a’ou will be 
kind enough to take them doAvn, gentlemen The'Chairman, 

* A U toi niemluMv pr-^'iit w.u mvcii in th* 'S\innt - of thi> 
publish>^d m th*' la-t Fsu' or tlie .Tournal. 


Vo c-Chauman, and Honorary Secretary aie on it e.r 
1 have caiefully eho'<*n these names as those of men Avho 
wdl probably be able to give time to the matter, because a 
good deal of time aa'iII be leiiuired. It aaUI be open to 
anybody to suggest other names. 

Repiesentiiig the RoA’al Institute : Mi. James Gibson, 
Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. Horace Cubitt. Mi. Leonard 
Elkington. ilr Pentj^ Major Barnes. M.P. 

For the Society of Architects : I haA'e not had time to 
consult the Society, but I suggest ]\Ir. SadgioA'e. How 
many names haA'e you to .sugg<*'t. Mi. SailgroVe *' 

S ADc; 10 ia’f: : Bc'aide^ myself. Sir Charles Rutheii. 
Mr. McArthur But lei, and Mr. Noel Sheffield. 

The (jHAiiiAiAN : For the Architectural Association : 
Mr. Maurice Webb. For the Official Architects : Mi. 
Sydney Perks. F"or the Institute of Scottish Architects : 
Mr. ^Vhitie. For the Allied Societies : Mr. Buckland 
' Birmingham). For the Unattached Architects : Mi. G. E. 
Marshall (Liverpool). 

That list gives us seventeen names, and I think that is a 
large enough Sub- Committee. But it is open to anybody to 
make suggestions 

Mr. Evans : The Architects' Assistants Professional 
Union are not repre.sented on that Snb-Committee. 

Mr. Penty : Ma' name has been mentioned, but I am 
sorry to say 1 shail not be able to give the necessary time. 

I would like to suggest 3[r. Yerbury in my place. 

Mr. Perks : Alay AAe add Mr. Welch? 1 have not con- 
sulted him.^but he has taken a great interest in this 
matter. 

The Chairaian: We do not Avant to make the number 
too large, but there is no objection, I think, to making it 
nineteen. 

Mr. Perks : 1 moA'e that Mr. M elch s name be added. 
Uam Aery much obliged to you for submitting my name, 
but 1 Avould suggest Mr. Riley's name in my place : he is 
President of the Official Architects' Association. Failing 
him, I shall be glad to stand. 

The Chairaian : We will leave that to you, Mr. Perks. 

Mr. Penty : 1 suggest the Architects' Assistants' Union 
be represented, and for it i iiQminate Mr. EA'ans. 

The Chairaian : 1 put it to the meeting that there be 
a repre^entatiA'e of the Architects' Assistants' Union on 
the Sub-Committee, and that Mr. EA'ans be that repre- 
sciitatiA'e. [Cmnrd.^ 

The Chairaian : The Sub-Committee Avili be in constant 
t-nich with the General Committee, and nothing can be 
ilone without tbit? Oenerai Committee approving every ste]. 
that may be taken. 

^Ir. Ea'ans : 1 think you should state noAv. before the 
Sub-Comniittce is elected, Avliat AAork it is proposed aac 
should delegate to that Siib-Cfjminittee. 

The Chairaian : That, obA'iousiy, we shall have to 
decide to-day. W e cannot decide that until the General 
Committee has formulated its policy. It aaiII depend upon 
this Committee Avhat the Sub-Committee aaiU do. We are 
only appointing a Sub-Committee to do the spade-A\ork of 
drafting. I will read the names: The Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary e.r nj]uio, ^Ir. Gibson, 
Sir Banister Fletcher. ^Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Elkington, Mr. 
Yerbury, Major Barnes, Mr. Noel Sheffield. Sir Charle.s 
Rut hen, Mr. McArthur Butler, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Maurice 
Webb, Mr. Sydney Perks lor Mr. Riley). ^Ir. Whitie, Mi. 
Bnekland, Mr. Welch. 3Ir Llewellyn Evans. 

Ml. Pekk' : 1 formally moA*e tlnit li^t, 

Mr. C’ORT.ETTE : I second it. 

It was unanhnou'h' agreed that these gentlemen foim 
the Sub-Committee. 

The Chairaian : Me iioav come to the real business of 
the meeting, and that is, the unitication and registration of 
the profession. As far as unitication of the profession i> 
concerned, 1 am not quite sure that the fact of this 
meeting is not, in itself, a proof that the professum has been 
mil tied, and that Ave are prepared to discuss here amicably 
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what our poiicy should be in the future. AVe have met here 
\nth the lessons of the war before us ; indeed, the demand 
for a Single Command of the Armies is still fresh in our 
mind> We have met at a time which, I think, we have 
never expel ienced previously, when all bitterness has 
disappeared between tlie different sections of the profession, 
and we aie all agreed to pursue a common purpose and to 
set aside all seltiih interests whatever. It is really, in its> 
way, an histone occasion in the profession we have met as 
a Parliament of Architect'.. X(j man here repiesents him- 
self ; everyone here represents a body of constituents 
behind him, and. together, we may claim to represent 
every reputable member of the prob^-aioii. ;Hear. hear.) 
A common end. therefore, is agreed upon, and it only 
remains for us now to decide the best means of carrying: 
out that object and making the result permanent. 

Before tve begin the discussion 1 would like to dehne my 
owm position in the matter. You have been good enough 
to make me Chairman, I conceive the bist duty of a 
Chairman is to be perfectly independent and impartial. I 
have done my work, in a way, in getting this meeting 
together, and you may take it from me that there will be 
no kind of influence used, no w'lre'j^uiling, and no kind of 
endeavour to intiuenee your decisions in any w'ay, unless it 
IS by open argument such as may apipeal to you. That, I 
think, is the correct position for a Chairman to take uj>, and 
you may be sure I shall follow it. ^Kear. hear.) 

I have heard a great many suggestion') made as to how 
w'e should proceed, and they seem to me to be cap»able of 
being: boiled down to two alternatives : there is very much 
to be said, I think, for both of them. The hrst idea or 
suggC'^tion— w hich, for convenience of reference, I may call 

A'* — is the absorption of ail existing societies into one 
body. ^Cell, that pre'-ents some obvious difhculties at the 
outset. But those difficulties .should not prevent our very 
full consideration of such a course, and especially so if t 
think that its subsequent result is likely to be for the 
benefit of the profession. Jf, however, buch a course ib 
likely to lead to internal dissensions later on, rlien it will 
not effect the real purpose of this body, which is to unify 
the profession — and unification, of course, is not necessarily 
synonymous wfith amalgraniation. The p»oinT is, w e tvant to 
get on to the same hues and to use every effoit towards a 
common policy. 

The ■second alternative — which I will call “ B ’“—seems to 
be to take all the existing bodies as they are — to allow, 
so to speak, all the rivers and rivulets to run in the beds 
wffiich they have formed for themselves by time, and to 
connect them all up with a sort of cut," of which the 
force will be directi*d to turning the mill-wheel of registra- 
tion. That is the line of least resistance, in the initial stage, 
at any rate. It is for you to consider whether the ultimate 
fiow wall be more, or JebS, smooth than that which would 
be effected by the first scheme 1 have put before you in 
brief and called “ A.*’ But, essentially, the need is that 
whatever conclusion is arrived at sliould be reached by free 
and kindly argument and by reason, so that the profession 
will be practically unanimou.s, and, having arrived at a 
decision, ereryone will give it, as the policy agreed upon, 
full support and help to make it work. XTiification will be 
merely a phrase unless it is based upr)n tw'o areat facts : 
the first i« mutual goodwill, and the second is the absence 
of all selfishness. 

With regard to our meeting to-day, it may be impossible 
— it may not even be desirable — that we should finally 
come to a decision as to wffiich of those policies, or what 
policy, we should a^ree upon. We have set up our Sub- 
committee, and r think the great thing is to get it to w'ork 
as soon as possible. It may be that its members will be 
asked to draft the skeleton, not of one scheme only but of 
two, and circulate those outlines to the members of this 
Committee, wffio have, m their turn, to consult their 
constituent bodies., and meet again later to deride definitely 
what should be done. Tor the moment I ask you not to 


trouble about details, the full-riize drawings, so to speak, 
but to set 3 ’our minds on the main drawings and consider 
the details later on. i Applause). There is no order of 
speaking : an\ffiodv can start the ball. 

^Ir. Ivor Jonks : One thing which occuired to me with 
regard to the selection of this Sub Committee was this. 

I take It that tlic Sub-Committee will place befoie the 
tXcneral C jinmitiee the draft scheme tlie\’ cuine to and 
that the matter will be \ uted upon 

The Chairmax ; Agieed upon, I hope. The proceduie 
will be that thi's Committee will remit to the >nb Committte 
the general Jine& of poinv and ask them to draft a scheme. 

.Mr. JoN'R'' : The point I wished to rai&e was thi'?. 
Speaking on behalf of the Allied Societie.s, the niembei* of 
those Societie.s represent a very large number, the majorit}' 
of the profession, and so the Allied Societies are in a 
responsible position. If w^e have to come up here to vote 
upon, or agiee to, the findings of the Sub-Committee 
without taking the opinions of our eoiiitituents we shall be 
in a veiw awkward position, because, as j'ou said, sir. we 
are not here personally, and my personal opinion and the 
opinion of my loO or more members in South Wales is that 
W'e should have the findings of the Sub-Committee before 
the^’ are brought for decision in the fleneral Committee. 

The Chairman : Certainly ; that is obvious. The Sub- 
Committee, as the}' formulate suggestions, will circulate 
them before the General Committee meets to considei 
them, so the\" will have time to consider the matter them- 
selves and consult their constituent bodies. 

I\Ir. Taylor : J think we should put this meeting uii a 
film basis now. Therefoi-e I move that the Sub- Committee 
be instructed to draft reports of schemes, as were explained 
b}' \'ourseIf, su' h as “ A " and ‘‘ B," and submit them to the 
members of thi> Committee, and after the members of this 
Committee have considered them with those they repie- 
sent, this Committee should then meet and discuss the 
matters before them. 

The Chairman ; You suggest that it should be an 
instruction to the Sub-Committee that the\' should draft 
the scheme, or a scheme, under each of those tw'o head? 
which I outlined in m\' remarks just now, and cireulatt 
them for consideration 

Mr. Perks : I agree with the suggestion that we should 
refer to this Sub- Committee to inquire into matters and 
bring up schemes for consideration, and that w e should nut 
limit their effort to “ A *’ or B." or even “ C ” ; rather that 
they should have a free hand. Theic ma}' be many w avs of 
carrying out this unification, and some other scheme mav 
emerge out of the debate. 1 think the Sub-Committee 
should have a free hand to inouire into and bring up 
various schemes for our consideration, I do not think that 
at present we can decide it here, because there are so manv 
things which would have to be gone into, and the Sub- 
Committee ma\' very likely want to get evidence. I should 
be sorr}' to decide this afternoon on anv one scheme : the 
matter w\ants careful consideration first. 

The Chair.'man : I do not think you f<»]Iowed exactly 
w'hat I said in my remarks. The intention, J .siigge.'-t, is 
that it might not be possible or advisable to do this this 
afternoon, hut we could talk about the ways of doing it. 
But it would be wwoiig to leave tlie Siib-Committce in the 
dark as to how to work. We must give them a line. 

Mr. Perks : I shall be glad to leave it in that W'a}', that 
they should bring up “ A ’’ and B ’ and anv other sclieine 
whicli they mav think advisable for consideration, 1 have 
no other scheme in my head, but there might be one when 
the matter is disrussed, 1 onlv want to give them power to 
bring up anything they may think fit. 

Mr. Y ERBERY ; If the character of the Sub-Committe.- 
be made as wfidely representative as possible, they will 
have a bettor chance of getting what you want. The only 
question is, can w'e get w hat w'eVant 'f And if you leave I't 
for the Sub-(!ominittee to bring f<'iward some proposal 
w'hich we can discuss it will reipiire many da^’s' discussion. 
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We cannot settle it in one month, pevliaps not in one year, 
but if we work on the lines suggested by the President, 1 
feel sure we shall unify the profession, although I am not 
so optimistic as you are in thinking we have done so. And 
T should be glad if you would instruct the ;?iib-Oommittee 
to consider the constitution of this Committee. Even if 
we arrive at a proposal which will be satisfactory to us 
when we get it, the other members of the profession who do 
not belong here may not be able to accept it. : fifty-three 
are R.I.B.A. men and only thirteen are from outside. I 
think it would be possible "for the Society of Architects to 
nominate ten members who are not niembeis of this 
Institute, and for the A A. to nominate ten men who are 
not members of the Institute. It would be a much bigger 
Committee, and you would get a decision which would 
carry something like finality with it. But if you go to the 
profession generally, and put before them a scheme agreed 
to by fifty-three members of the Institute and only 
thirteen representative of architects outside the Institute, 
i am afraicl you will not arrive at the finality you require. 

Mr, Btjtlee : I agree we cannot go into details now, but 
1 think we should have no ditficulty in instructing the 
Sub-Committee, on a question of principle, as to whether 
this meeting favours what w'e may call ’* absorption/’ or 
the scheme which you called " federation. ' They are both 
matters which can be discussed, I think, without going 
very much into detail. There are many architects here 
to-tlav, and it is the first meeting, and I agree with you, 
sir, that it is an histone meeting, and one w'hich is likely to 
have very wdde effects. ?So it seems a pity that w^e should 
not, now we are here, consider this matter in some detail, 
because it is likely w^e may nut get exactly the same 
representatives together again without some ditficulty. 
Therefore I hope we shall have an opportunity of express- 
ing our opinions on these two problems before the matter 
is put before the Sub-Committee. 

Major B ARISES : There is no scheme at all at present. 
I should have thought that in this meeting the ditficulty 
would have been to keep the men down, but the difficulty 
seems rather to be to get them to get up. 

The Chairman : Ai'chiteets are very motlest. Major 
Barnes. 

Mr. BrTLER : W e must, I think, get rid of modesty to a 
large extent. I did not want to intlict my views on the 
meeting, but I think the time has come when the question 
of absorption or amalgamation should be finally considered, 
I do not think we ought to look back at all : it is a mistake 
to look back on what has gone : that is past. We do not 
know what the future h(jlds for us ; but we have the 
present, and, personally, I see very great difficulty in re- 
gard to the absorption of all other exi.^^ting bodies into one 
institution or organizatif)n~presumably the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. I am so afraid of opening up 
matters wnth which some of us are acquainted in years gone 
by, and wffiich wmiild be very unpleasant if brought up 
again, and we hope thej^ will be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten things. My solution of the wffiole problem is a 
federation of the existing bodies. In fact, I favour consti- 
tuting this Committee as an Architects' Federation. M e 
have an example on the other side of the wmter, in France, 
where, on the 20th of February this year, the Rules for the 
Federation of French Architects w^ere drawm up, in which 
the existing bodies — there are half a dozen of them, and 1 
have the papers here which I shall be pleased to hand over 
to the Executive— those bodies w'ere federated on simple 
and broad lines, which Rules have been adopted by those 
bodies, and therefore they have the approval of the wliole 
profession. I feel that, if we aie federated on simple and 
broad lines, we shall not soon liave many unattached archi- 
tects. My idea of federation is that it should be inclusive 
of all arehiteetural bodies, that any members of those 
different bodies would be not only members of them, but 
members of the Federation — that is to say, they wmuld be 
Federated Aichitects. Each member of this Institute 


would be a member of the Federation, and each member 
of the Liverpool Society would be a member of the Fedeia- 
tion, and so on. And when an architect who wants 
assistance comes before the Federation Council — to fight a 
case, for instance — he would receive it not because he was 
a member of the Liverpool Society, but because he wa^ a 
member of the Architects' Federation. That is my view : 
it should be for defence, for the decision as to fees, and all 
sorts of things wffiich we have been struggling about for 
a long time, including troubles with Departments — I need 
not name them. If we could work together in this way we 
should carry much greater w'Cight ; it would nut be tbiow- 
ing a single brick by one architect, but it would be the 
capacity to throw a block of bricks. That is very crudely 
put, but I wish to affirm my opinion, which is very well- 
known by readers of architectural and other papers, that 
w’-e should take into serious consi delation this proposal 
which I have suggested fur an Architects' Federation. In 
mv view^ it would not stop at aichitects. You mentioned 
legistration just now, sir, and it would be one of the objects 
of the Federation to deal with tliat. At the present time, 
if we go to Parliament, they say, “ There are two bodies, at 
leist : settle your own difference.s first, then Coriie to us." 
AVe should be doing that under this suggestion, and I think 
there would be a joint Bill, for theie aie other bodies 
marching in the same direction : engineers, surveyois. 
auctioneers, and we should go to them and adjust matters 
generally, and arrange for all the prules.sions to t '.getluT 
viith separate Bills, but RilD which are agreed to i>y the 
-epdrate parties, so that Parliament wall not be able to sav 
the engineers w'on t have this and the architects won’t 
have that. We want to show' them what we will eaih have, 
and then the Bills will have every chance of siu ee>'^. Theu“ 

another point in regard to this architectural profession. 
We are brought, indirectly, into contact with many things 
connected with building'^, and there are ceitam parties 
trying t(> get holcl of the prufe&siniis. and 1 want to say 
we need to be banded together, not only for our professional 
protection, but also for other reasoii< which will oecnir to 
gentlemen who take a wide viewon this subject, and I hope 
this suggestion for an Architects' Federation on broad lines 
will be considered by this Committee to-day, (Applause.) 

Mr. YEiiRruY : 1 did not want to trouble you again, bu^ 
r would like to say I feel the best thing would be scheme 

A," that we should make the best effort to include every 
architect within the R.I.B.A, : we ought to take in eveiv 
architect in the profession, and put him under one cover. 

( Hear, hear ) AVe should then be all fighting for one thing, 
and that (uie thing should be the future of ilie areliiteet 
and of architecture. And I think the leason we have not 
enthusiasm amongst architects is that we have no ])ru])a- 
ganda work. In every preffession whicli is open and is 
going to be closed the present generation mu&t l)e willing 
to make the sacrifices. AVe shall have to face it in the same 
w\iy as the auctioneers, the lawyers, and the accountants 
have done, and some of you will, in the meantime, have to 
put up with sacrifices. And all you can bay is., that what 
you are doing to-day is for the benefit of your children 
and your children's cliildren. and for tin* benefit of the 
community, and for the infinite advantage of civic archi- 
tecture in this country and that it shall stand in its 
proper position as a leader in the Arts. But if wc ap])roaeh 
It from the merely bii5inei>s standpoint and say if we are 
federated W'c shall be able to get so mucli more in fees, 
or we shall then be able to go to tlie Government and say 
shall not appoint an official architect because you 
shall not be in competition with us," then we shall be 
talking and waorking for our ow n personal view, and at the 
present time wl‘ may as well give up the idea, because we 
are waisting our tiiue. 

>Sir Bvnister Kletchfr : \i)u have been good enough 
to nominate me on this (’nmmittee, and I did not know 
what you were going to discuss to-day, or that you weie 
going to discuss this question of what you will a«k the Sub- 
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Committee to <lo. I teul that what tlie la^t speaker said 
lies at the root of the whole nutter. Here we ha\e an old 
Fustitute, wliu h has buun in uxistence a hundred years, 
which ha's been the recoani/ed head of this profu^sion. and 
all that time ha^ b^en doinit irood work for architects and 
architecture. And it -eems to me that the only thinj to 
do is t > let It leinain in thit very strong po^iton. but add to 
It such streiiitth as we ni ly tind it is necessity to add to 
keep It so arnl brm^ it up to date. It seems to me ve are 
the ba^is of this Federation whu‘h is talked about. 1 think 
it may bo truly said — i ^peak under correetiuii — that 
ecery aiehitect of lute in this country, with the exeeptioii 
fjf the ?e who belong the '^ou'ety ot _\.ruhiteut'> who aie 
al'O .if ii'-tto belonu- to tins Institute or to one of Allied 
So.ieri- > 1 woiuld -JO to any leiuth to uet outsider: 

I wnil-1 ub'Ct them as Fi. llow«,, or a^ Su^^ici- Fe]li>w>. to g t 
them iiif* thi*, !n'>titute . I would take m the wlmle hudy 
of the SMUietv of Aichitect-. lock, k, and baii*'b bceausc 
T dt nor think the idea of {('delation is a wotkabit' one, 
because directly you hav<‘ {('deration you must have ancx* 
p-^nsive staif, and we should have to pay (*'theis to do the 
Work which we aie capable of dome:. I feel that, unless 
we can u'et the fii'stitute so to arrane-e this business that 
it -hail stdl be the repie-entati ve body <>f this profession, 

I v,an alino-st -ay, n iw dncl here, that unless w*e do that, i 
shall not be able to sinn rhi^ Report. I fo'ci that that is so 
important as the bi-is ot the whah* tinner that 1 am ])!e- 
pared to give everything that the outside architect w'aiit^, 
in order to get him into the In:^titue. to make him one of 
us. 50 that Wc* can speak, not a- we do now. with -everal 
mouths, but with one united voice, when anvthmg come- 
forward which atfect^ the aichitect^ of this countiy or 
a-'chitectuKc. (Applau-e. } 

Hr >.vriouoVE : I ^hall not be like thu la-^t .-pt aker, 
wdio 5e*'m^ to have made up his mind befoK' he ha^ lu aid 
what the other fellow has to s_iy Althi >ugh T have my owm 
view in regard to many matters in ci'innection with th*' 
profession, like lack of unity in the pa5t, T shall nut say 
whether A'" or*^ R " w-iiild h-the bcttc'r. b-'^rJiise T believe 
m thoroughly Thrashin2 b^th of thc'ui out. and th»-n -ub- 
mittimr tlieiii to the Reneral Com mitt '-.'C, -" that w'p mav 
hear w hieh is the better ot the two. Let us have both 
schemes. I shall not start w'lth making up ray mind. 
With regard to the Federation -idu of the matter bein2 
suppo-ed to be iinpractjcable, 1 ^haii not say it would be 
uiiw'orkable. I d,_. not know' that it would not be a very 
go.jfl thine. If the ide.i i- to uet every man who lias a 
v<‘5ied i!iT*‘re>t m <iit liitecturc into tlo' niem b-^r-lu n uf the 
fiL^citute or -oiii'. cnli'.'i -ociety that i- a very uood scheme ; 
but thore are <i lai^*- uumla'r ot men who piacti-e aichi- 
te' tuie who h-'lonu to otht'f juc )f<‘--ic»ns — w ho belong 
t'( the '''Uiveyoi-' 1 U'titutiori. f')r in>t irice — lud tliere aie 
mmaber^ who b^doim to tlu* auctiMn‘'<o> pr' de-'Sioii. who 
art' -mitaiy engineer-, and the liko. I am not -ure that 
IT 'WouM be the be^t tiling alto^etliei to ha\(^ members uf 
that cia-s as In^titut^* men or as .Society of Airhitects 
men. But t see no reason why tho-e men -‘leMild not 
be ‘allowH'l to continue their ptactu’f* niidpr a tixed set 
of condition.-, whieh ''ould be arrived at by a Federation or 
a central body — I u-e the wold f.»r ronveniemc. But 
tbeie rirc m tiiy vital matters wliu h th<-‘ cintral control 
bodv '^hctuli [ c (Jilt I ol, which should besomfthin2 rmuethan 
an architect- b'jdy. For lu-tance, let u- t.ike mu* thinu : 
the Xatiorial Building Code W'e hmi an illu-tiatioii the 
oth('r day of a little uniorturiate po-iti<jn mi whmh w(‘ 
shouM have b<'en umhfMl. The r'<M.h‘iation ijf BuiMei- aie 
prot>osm2 a Xatioiial BuiMing <'(<de. ^Some of u- have 
{(jhled (Jiir aims ami tuiiitMl our baek.s on it and -aid ’ W'e 
will hav< none of it.’* But tlu re are sonu' 2 ood poinr.s in it. 
and if thu [nstitute and the Society of Arc hitf'cts could 
have seen c y* to e^e with the-e budder^ it W'luid have been 
a better thinu than what has actually happened W'e of the 
Society did not think it was wise to turn our backs npmi it, 
and so we went t'j -e^ them, and our first interview resulted 


in the question, *' Are you not going into this with the 
Iri-titute i ’ " Ves ' ” Why didn't you tell us so Let 
us abaiuhm this iiroliminary meeting and let ail disoiis.s 
it. That is the jiroper thing to do. Architects niay aLtice 
a Code with the builders, but what about the SurVeyuis 
Institution ? 'What ab(aut the eugiiU'eis ami the municijial 
authonties i They have all trot a lingci iii the jue, and you 
cannot rope all tliese people in umler your Architm tui al 
[nstitute But yen could have them nque-ented in a 
Federation, ami you could havi* a very ]>owerful Fedei.i- 
tion. ei[iial to a poweiful l^arhainent. ami you cauild have 
a united voice on .-urh things a- towm-plannintr, publn 
eompetitiun-, ducumeiits winch are ]--ued to the profesMon, 
all hou-mu luquirenients, warniemmials — .irid. I wall y*au.se 
on the word ' niemoiial. ' tu .-ay we have heard of one 
-U22e5ted. and [ think the architect slumld have 5 nme* 
thing to -ay about it befoie anything is dune with i*egard 
to that builiima ^chich it i- propt>ae(l tu erect soiuewiiere 
in the ii(‘iLiil)Liui hood of Hyde I’aik C urn(*r. There 
ire also ^uuii things as conferences with <.>o\'ernmeiit 
T)e jiartnuuit- And tlien we h.ive to tackle the multiple 
traders, butcher.-, and io on, who are eummg into the work 
(jf architect'^. I cuuld gu on tor some little while on that, 
but I only waant to spe ik bnerly on the .salient pcints w'hich 
I think are -^o important in the ni.itt(U‘ (d unity. So 1 would 
deal with the matter, not from tin* point of view of archn 
teets aliine. but for other prof('->itnial -ocieties. A^o doubt 
the Sub-rommittee will con-idcr wiiuther an architectural 
body, assinoh.can do that bettei than a Fcdciation which 
ha- repi (‘-tntatives cui it of all the various institutions 
W'hich have a ve-ted intere-t in ai ehitecture. W> shall 
con-ider all Th(j«e thing- on the Sub-(_’ommittee, and the 
reports whn h will come u[i a- a re-iilt W'ill he threshed out 
ill detail. L am ^ure you will have '^(jmethine' to read w hen 
you get that rep.u't. 

Hr. E\ iNs : One .-jiea.ker siid it is a uood tlunu to be 
getting on with the business. W'e have heard a plea for 
fusion or absm-ption cind a w<jrd fur federation. As repre- 
senting: tile b<Hl\ of a-sistants ill this country, 1 may say 1 
hiv('' no niand.itc ; 1 C()me here simply with instructions 
t » watch. I (btie->ay the repre-entatives of Allied Societies 
have come to w'atch also, and if the que-tioii i- put to this 
(General (’ommirtee whether they are in favour of absorp- 
tion they might vote one w'av or the other mi it. But the 
principal number on th- Sub-Committee niiLiit vote the 
other way. But the cjuestion is, are those }»eople w'ho vote 
repre-enting by It tho.se they are sent from It seems to 
me that when this J8ub-b'nrnmittee sit- it should tii.-t of all 
obtain fioin tlieir cijn'^tituents what it is thev are in favour 
of. and then the Committee wonhl kni»w' what scheme to 
proceed with. But lire we rcpie-entin^ the voice and the 
view's of the whole profe--ion 

iMr. luw'Ui'xi r i he next point r- liow' tf'e ]uoposals 
are to b*' ou-idi'red by the Allied '^oi'U'ties. 1 have been a 
mmnbui' of an Allie'l Society eleven ytxiis and a member of 
the lu-tiTut(‘ f((r neailv tliai time, and it lias lu.M'n for a loiiir 
tiuK' eI(Mr to rm* that tlu* intert‘st> of the Allied Societies 
and the intere-t- of the peopl(' ni l.ondon are not always 
the same. [Lit 1 ha*! hettm ]uif it in tin- wav • that you lU 
London are not alwa\-i aware of all the eoiidftimi- we have 
t u d(' 1 1 w'lt h in the pro\ I riees. < )u yon r Su li-Com in it tee you 
have twi'Tuy .\!lied Soeu'ti**- nqui'-entcd. and you have 
variou- iaui'iMU a--oe]ations liu* Allied Societies have 
one ref)re--ntrinve. 1 Impe, w hentlii' Su l)-( ’om mittm' meets, 
that J''']>M‘-entative w'lll not allow oiir int<‘re>ts to he over- 
b)oked, bee lu-e nianv ot ii- are a iomr way from I..nndon 
i have Ijemi a m»'mb(o. one way or anotlnw, tor nearly 
thirty ytMi's. and 1 have been liere once. W'e h.ive a point 
of view' in tlie prfjvmce-, and 1 liope that when this matter 
is discusst'fl that fuunt of view will be brought forward 
W'lth all the o'..p,.ri If j how' it would be 

})ossible for y<>u in Lomlon to absorb, as an Institute, all 
people, and how' it will properly and cleaiiy legislate for 
the proviur*''- j^nj- j hope that when the Sub-Committee 
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li.is. met, and the thiiiy has been eoiihideied, sunie way out 
wdl be found. On behalf of my Society, 1 can say we are 
^■>nly anxious for the interests of the profession as a whole. 

The CiiviRMiX : I would like to say again what I fear 
f have not made clear. It is that, whatever instruction is 
uiven to the Sub-Committee, the Sub-Committee will send 
their proposals and suggestions to every member of this 
< 'ommittee for their consideration. That means that it will 
g ) to every Allied Society, and that their representatives 
will have thereby the oppottunity of con'=«ulting their own 
bodies and obtaining their views, upon it. (Hear, hear.) 
So, until that has been done, it is quite certain that this 
Committee will not come to any definite decision. All 
that we can hope to do to-day — it may not be possible to 
<lo even that : it re^ts with you — is to give the Sub- 
( ’ommittee something to start work upon, and perhaps we 
Could get as far as giving them an indication on whether 
scheme ** A ” or scheme ‘‘ B is preferred by us, or ^\hether 
the meeting feels it would like to have a draft scheme on 
both lines. No speaker yet has suggested a third proposal, 
but there may be a third suggestion which may be better 
than either of the other two which I have put forward. But 
nothing wall be pushed through, because the one thing 
essential, if we are to have unitication and be a really united 
body, is that we should be unanimous. 

JoxES: If you put Schemes '‘A'* and ••B'' before the 
meeting this afternoon, the Allied representatives could not 
vote upon it. because they must first take the matter into 
consideration with their constituents and get their vote 
upon It, Therefore I think the fSuh-Committee should 
have full powets to bring one or n ore -schemes before the 
Committee for consideration, first notifying the various 
bodies before that Committee meeting is lield, 

Hr. Rces : Should the Committee gather what has been 
done by other societies;, and take evidence 

The Chairw.vx : It will be the duty of the Sub- Com- 
mittee to inquire. 

Hr. Hee^ ; I propose that we do not make any proposi- 
tion so as to prevent that : but that they gather this 
information and circulate it to the Allied f^'ocieties, and 
that the various Presidents of those xSocieties discuss it and 
take a vote, and then we shall be able to come with dehuite 
and precise instructions to this (.'ommittee to prepare a 
scheme, not two or three .scheme:;. That should be placed 
before the whole of the Allied {Societies first, the {Society 
of Architects and outside architects, and after that we 
should come hero again and di'^cuss it on that evidence, 
liaving taken the opinion of our vaiious societies, and we 
should give them dehnite instruction', when wo know what 
we are talking about. I may now he in favour of A/' but 
when we have the information from thl'^ iSub-Committee 
! may be in favour of " B," or of " C,” and ! shall have the 
backing of my Council to come here and support B 
or “ C." And my friend Hr. Jones and my Bristol friend 
will have the same feeling, that we should like to have 
evidence to put before our Allied Societic:?. Tlien when 
we Co me back to this meeting we can give your vSub- Com- 
mittee definite instructions to your chosmi men to prep ire 
a scheme on those lines. 

Hr. .loXLs ; if that is done, should there be a narrow 
majority for one or other scheme, that would not give 
- itisfaction. 

Tin* ('ii.iiitMAX : ^'es : instead of our meeting iierc and 
.ti-ginng and discusHng the uhole policy, ue should be 
meeting with definite i list rue tion<; to impart uhioh we havo 
r- ceived fiM>m our constituents, and tlieii it Mould be verv 
.hfhcult to come by mutual discussion to any kind of terms 
.•r to give way to secure a deiision. That is the piactical 
ilifHculty which I sec in the suggestion. 1 think the sug- 
gestion of .Hr. Join's was the more ])ractical one, namely, 
that the Sub-Committee should draft a scheme on the 
general lines of ivhat ive have called A," and which i\Ir. 
McArthur Butler calls " Absorption," as against Federa- 
Tion : that we should hai^e a scheme on both, and then we 


should have some definite lines on which to consider the 
matter with the Allied Societies. 

Hr. Perks : I move : That it be referred to the Sub- 
Committee to consider and submit schemes to the Grand 
Committee for the purpose of unification." That leaves 
the Sub-Committee free to bring forward as many schemes 
as they like. 

The Chairman : That is pushing responsibility which 
belongs to this meeting on to the shoulders of the Sub- 
Committee. We ought to give them some indication of 
what vre M'ant of them, otherwise they muH be in the air. 

Hr. Perks : It simply authorises them to submit as 
many schemes as they like, after inquiry. 1 do not ask 
the Sub-Committee to suggest a scheme : all 1 ask is that 
they Mill consider and submit schemes, vhicb they can 
draft out, Mith the advantages and disadvantages ; then 
we can have all the facts before us to vote upon. 

The Chairman ; Has Hr. Perks a secondei 

Hr. Jones : I have pleasure in seconding that. 

Hajor Barnes : As an amendment, in ^rder to bring 
the meeting to some decision, I propose “ That the Com- 
mittee be asked to draft schemes on lines of * A ' and 
‘ B. ' And I would like to submit to the meeting that 
there is nothing really outside those lines. 

Hr. Perks : Probably you are right. 

Hajor Barnes : I think there is nothing outside that. 
We are here representing separate bodies considering the 
question of unification, and we have got alternatives. We 
must either unify in an existing body, which is A," or 
Me must unify in a new body, M’hich is ” B." That is the 
first conclusion we have to come to. If we decide A, " 
that involves a selection of the existing body M'hich M e will 
unify M’ith. If mv decide on E," that mUI involve the 
constitution of the neM* body. If Me decide on “ A," then 
the problem M ould be comparatively simple, Me should be 
absorbed, or amalgamated, or M'hatever term you like to 
use for It. If Me decided on B," M'e should liave alter- 
natives, not on federation but on the method of federating. 
For instance, if Me decide on federation, each body will 
have to decide M'hether it is going to vest ail its functions in 
the neM’ body, or whether it M’ould vest some of its func- 
tions and retain the remainder. But they Mould not be 
alternatives as betM’een "A ' and " B." !So I suggest 
there is no ” C," and that if M’e ask the Committee 
definitely to consider and draft schemes A " and B, 
Me are not really putting any arbitrary limit upon them, 
but Me are putting a definite propu&ition, and the solution 
of that, in so far as it commended itself to the Grand 
Committee. M'lUild bring us to one thing or the other, 
going (Ml or not proceeding. An*! theicfcie, as lam sure 
all of us desire to reap the advantages of unitication— Me 
believe there aie a<l vantages, and, ^pcaklng for myself. 1 
am ver^’’ much in the same condition other members, I 
am not clear as to the exact extent of the advantages — 
in that direction the Sub- Committee Mill be extremely 
helpful in making that clear to all memliers of the Com- 
mittee and ail their constituent',. I beg to move that 
M’e refer to this Sub-Committee ttie busmens of framing 
and drafting ami then repoitinu to the Grand Committee 
schemes carrying out the ])ro}>osaN " A ' and " B." 

Hajor (.'oRLETTL ■ I MAuihl say a Moril or tMo in second- 
ing the resolution of iMajor B.iriie'>. It m a question of the 
manner and method under Mhieh mo '>hall either unify oiii- 
seho'' tir federate ollrselve^. 1 am s^ure Hajor Baines> ha> 
in his mind the bnleiatioii piinciples of the I'liitcd States 
compared Mith tho>e of Canada, and again, compared Mitli 
those of Australia They are all different in certain ele- 
ments. We have very little bef('re us by May of alteimi- 
tive to either union in some form or federation in soim- 
form. But, sjieaking as a lepresentative of the Common- 
M’ealth of Australia here, I suggest that, M'hether m“ ha^^• 
union or federation, M’e ought to provide for some form (:>f 
decentralisation — (hear, hear) — because not only Australia, 
but other Dtjnuinions, have their own local Societies, an*l 
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they are allied to this Institute. And I am sure I am right 
in saying that they have the gieatest respect fur the 
functions of this Institute, for its prestige, and would hke 
to support it in every way. But let us, in any scheme, 
wiiether of union or federation, provide for devolution in 
some form, so that, although there may be a central 
authority, we should not centralise all the authority and 
take all the responsibility from those at the circumferonee. 
One speaker referred to the federation among French 
architects. I do not know under vchat principle it takes 
place, but it is interesting to hear of fe<leration in France 
because t understand the French have always thought 
in the direction of centralisation. But it might be 
interesting to the >Sub- Commit tee to have moie fact" 
put before thorn on the question of federation as it has 
taken place in France. 1 suggest we do not attempt to 
eopjy the French or France too much : we are English. 
,ind we have certain principles for which we stand before 
the rest of the world. We are a little inclined to disparage 
our own powers and abilities, but there is still a good deal 
of ability and originality in the old cuiuntiw. 

Mr. Taylor : I have much pleasure in supporting the 
resolution moved by Major Barnos, w'hich has already been 
seconded, I think by instructing the »Sub-Committee to 
obtain evidence and get particulars from every representa- 
tive w'e shall be enabled eventually to prepare a scheme 
which will be satisfactory to the whole of the profession. 
Moreover, by eonsiclenng ’* A" and “ B" we shall be able to 
decide whether ‘'A'’ is the better or whether ‘*B’^ is the 
better. Absorption, to my mind, has certain disadvan- 
tages, and those disadvantages wall be brought forward by 
the membeis of the .'"ub- Commit tee, as will also the 
advantages which may accrue to the whole profession. 
With regard to " B," which at the moment seems to me to 
be the best — I am not biased in any w'ay, I have an open 
mind on the question — if the (.'ommittee are able to show 
that there are loopholes m “ B w'hich may decide this 
Committee in favour of “ A,'* I shall be pleasc^d, if my 
constituents are of that opinion, to fall into line : in that 
wa}^ we shall arrive at a conclusion w*hich is bound to be 
satisfactory. The two suggestions “A” and B " seem to 
me to give a free hand to the Sub-Committee as to their 
report. They wuU report upon both schemes, or sugges- 
tions, and I think nothing but good could come from it and 
that when we meet again wv shall be in a po-^ition to decide 
one W'ay or the other. 

Mr. WuLcH : ( )n relh*ction and consideration of all that 
has been said, X feel, as Major Barnes does, that it is either 
A” or “B,’’ and I think a course totally outside that is 
quite out of the ([uestion. Therefore, before w e part I would 
like to ask this: that tlmse members who form the Fnitication 
Committee liut who do not furm tlie Sub- Commit tee which 
has been elected out of this body, wall not go away from 
this room feeling that they have done all that they should 
do until the Sub-Committee's report comes u]). J ask them 
heartily for all the help they c\n give us in the meantime, 
because it is only by help which they can give us, through 
the po-st or otherwise, from time to time, a.s we are labour- 
ing, that W'e can bring out the best to our full satisfaction. 

Mr. Or.oRiEVK ; In ->n[>porting Major Barnes’s proposition 
I would like to say that tho-e of u" w lio live a long w ay from 
London and are anxiou>. nut to come up very frequently, 
would hke, if po^-ible, to know* if there cannot be some kind 
of sub-section woik in lelatiun to this great question. Few' 
of us hope we shall la- able to get very much forward 
to-day : it is impov..]})jo to exjiect to do more than set the 
ball rolling, and f think when we rellectthat w'C had tbi& 
({ue&tion under d^scU'^-ion thirty years ago tlicre will be no 
w'onder that we can alford to wait a little longer, and if w'e 
r-an get something dune m two or tliree years we ought to 
feel satistierl, and those who arc not immediately at work 
on this shouhl trust the Sub-C^4mmittee and not expect too 
much from them. Let us, as has been suggested^ do all we 
possibly can to help. But iny object w'as to suggest that 
he question might be referred to sub-spetions presently, 


so that widely separated members might be empiuyud 
upon some sectional work. For instance, there are four 
separate aspects uf the question. What is being done in 
the matter of uniticatiou by other profession" We niU"t 
remember that the aceounttints and other* li<ive all had 
tin* same battles to tight years ago, and one section might 
asceitain how tliey went to work siRCC'HsfuIIy. Aiiii atfaii'- 
in other countries might be investigated, for othur coun- 
tries have had the same thing to do in n^garil ri» tlu" 
Another "ectiuii might wuik on Parliamentary jn* -ceduie. 
so that we may not repeat tlie Idundtr* whn-h other* havt 
made in the past when it was a matter of hiving a delinit* 
Statute. Then the question of qualitication might be taken 
up. it is siuh a pitv, when you have a gieat meeting like 
this repie-eiiting the whole profession, that we shouki 
waste our iiieath too inueh on cro*s-que'-tioning and nieie 
talk to no purpose. Tlierefore, 1 ask that the Committee 
sliould take up the question of sectional work, so that 
those fiom a distance may have their time saved. 

-Mr. PLRK" : J mu\e That the question be now put. 
With the consent of my '-ecunder, 1 withdraw my resulu 
non : I do nut know that there is any thud course. 

The Chair WAX : Mr. Perks having withdrawn his re*u- 
lutiuii, which wa^ practically the same as Major BarnesC. 
unlv for some ditf^wence in detinitiun, it has been moved by 
Major Barnes, and seconded by Maj<»r Cuilette, that it b.- 
an instruction to the Sub-(’ommittee that the .Sub- 
(.’iimmittec draft and ■submit to the Crand Cominitt<*e 
alternative proposals fr»r iiniticitiun basc<l resfiectively >~>n 
absorption and federation. 1 put that to the C’omniitti • . 
[The }fL’'itiOii Wii' lariicd urninv/inU'^ui __ 

The Ch-AIRMaX : Having set up oui wuiking body, an<l 
having given them a w'lU'king instruction, it seems to me 
the Useful business for the day is completed. 

Mr. PerK" : f woiikl like to piopose a A'otc of thank* to 
our Chairman, w liu Is our President. It is the lirst meeting 
held, ami the Sub-Committee will get to woik. It may be 
some time bef'We we have another meeting. [Carried h<i 
n<-< ^nytint'oe T 

The CiiaIRMax : Tliaiik you very much, gentlemen. Jt 
has been a great pleasure to me to come here to-day and to 
feel we are on the working lines, and I do not think we shall 
meet again w'lthrmt having something practical to submit 

to A'uU. 


ruPvPvESPoMlEKE. 

“ Professional Conduct and Practice.” 

Onel Cf(f{ f/djt /■<, Doni.adtf / ibi/d 1920. 

To the Eihtor, Journal K.LB.A.. — 

Sir — W ith reference to the very excellent Code 
published in your last issiu* I tliink it atill lie generally 
conceded that “ honourable arcliitects (a term which 
doubtless includes all member:? of the K.l.B A. and 
many oilier members of the profession) are in the 
liabit of conducting their })ractices in accordance with 
the .spirit of tlie rule.s laid down. 

It is well to }m\e tlit'se ruling ]>rincipl(‘s leduced to 
concrete terms, Imt is it not still more desiiable that 
they should be instillerl into tlie minds <nid consciences 
(if any) of tliose who mo.vt jieeil them t 1 refer. Sir, to 
the large IrmIv of imm wdio, without qualification or 
professional training, are now {iractising as architects. 

fJne constantly lieais of instanct*'" of sucli men 
bnuildng almost every rule of professional conduct 
and etiquette, yet these persons are regarded by the 
general public as being legitimate members of tlie 
profession and are even admired for their jirogres- 
sive *’ business method^. 
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Sliortly, I presume, when unification comes about, 
these persons will have to he formally admitted into 
and recognised by the profession. I would suggest 
therefore that their education should be commenced 
now. At the same time, could not something be done, 
through the lay press or otherwise, to enlighten the 
general public on matters appertaining to the status 
of the profession and so remove some portion of the 
blank ignorance that exists i 

The trouble in these matteis is that *' Codes “ and 
" Eules of Conduct '** do not leach the people who 
most need infoimatioii or lefoiination. — Ycmis faith- 
fully, ]\[oRRis Thompson [J.], 


Clerks of Works’ Salaries. 

Incorporated Clerks ot Wotlcy Association. 

C(i} peiitos' Hall, London TCa//, L.C.2, 

2StJi J'ldp, 192U. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A , — 

Dear Sir. — JIany architects, at the present time, 
do not appear to realise the great increase in the cost 
of livinsr and rise in operatives' wages, for in some 
instances salaries are olfered to Clerks of Works which 
are not much higher than the salaries paid prior to tlie 
nar. Appreciating the good understanding which 
has always existed between architects and clerks of 
works, this Association appeals to architects to assist 
m remed\dng this unsatisfactory state of affairs. With 
that object they havefornmlated the enclosed Circular, 
copies of which have been sent to local autliorities 
throughout the kingdom with gratifying results. 
Before the war a clerk of norks' salary was usually 
twice that of a skilled opeiative — Of". when wages 
were lOid. an hour for a 50 -hour week, equal to 
£2 os. 9(/., the clerk of works recci\ed J. 4J, and 5 
guineas. Under the scale suggested in the Circular his 
pay would be as follows : — 


Skilled operative's pay of 2s-, Ad. per 
hour for 44-hour week . , 

4") 2 S 

per cent, increase 

3 S 5 

Total 

8 11 1 


isay 8 guineas 


It will be seen that, although ojieratives' vages ha\e 
increased «about 150 per cent , clerks of woiks are ask- 
ing for 66fj per cent, increase only. 

The Association is desirous that this inattei' be 
brought to the notice of all members of the E.I.B.A.. 
and would be grateful if you would kindly give space 
to this letter and the Circular in the next i<sue of tlie 
Jour n a l . — ours faithfully. 

W. Dknnv. Sniotnr^j, 

I ncorporated < 'Jerks of Associatiou . 

The circular referred to sets out the following resolu- 
tion. carried unanimously at a Ceneiai Meeting held at 
Carpenters’ Hall on 5th July. 1920 : 

’■ That this Association is of opinion tli.it the minimum 
>alary for clerks of works should he j>ei cent, iiu rea^e 
on the local rates for skilled operatives per wtM*k, and re- 
quests members to base the salary askt^d for on thc^e 
minima when making application for a])pointment>>." 
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GHROMCLE. 

The President. 

The President, Mr. John W. Sim]>son. has left Eng- 
land for Cairo on a mission for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in connection with the Qin^sr-el-Aini Hospital. 

Belg-ian Honours for a Past President of the Institute. 

The King of the Belgians has bestowed upon Mr. 
Ernest Xewton. O.B.E., E.A.,Past President E.I.B.A.. 
the Cross of Ofiicer of the Order of the Crown. The 
Belgian Ambassador, in forwarding the insignia, stated 
that the Foreign Office had communicated to the 
Embassy his Majesty King George's permission to 
Mr. Newton to accept and wear the decoration on 
certain specific occasions. Mr. Newton, it will be 
remembered, hud scarcely been installed in the Presi- 
dential Chair when the Great War broke out and he 
had to contend with tlie unprecedented difficulties and 
anxieties that beset the President of the Institute at 
that trying time. Amid the stress of it all he lost no 
opportunity of showing in the most generous form 
sympathies with the numerous Belgian architects who 
had sought asylum in this country fi-om the terrors of 
the German visitation. His own personal hospitalities 
and benefactions were freely bestowed upon the 
refugees. Such opportunities as his official position 
afforded were utilised to the utmost on their behalf, and 
he was imsparing of himself in his exertions for the 
amelioration of their hard fate. Gratifying testimony 
to the success of his efforts will be found in the letter 
addressed to the Institute from the President and 
Vice-Presidents of the East Flanders Society of Archi- 
tects [JouRNWL for March, 1919], where it is stated that 
it was thanks to the E.I.B.A- that the greater number 
of their expatriated brethren were able to live in 
comfort and dignity. Jlr. Newton will have the sincere 
congratulations of the profession upon tlie honouiv 
which have come to him. 

Aichitectural Scholarships for Ex-Service Students. 

The Council have formulated a scheme for providiiiii 
a considerable number of Studentships for the benefit 
of ex-Service students who are takdng courses at 
the various “ Recognised " Scliools of Architecture. 
These Studentships, whicli will be of the value of £50 
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li yt'dr for three or mure years, will be awarded, on the 
recommendation of the School authorities, to students 
who are now completing their first-year course. In the 
case of students who are taking the ordinary tliree 
years course for exemption from the R.LB.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination, tlie Studentships will be ten- 
able for the remainder of the course. In the case of 
students who are taking a five-year Diploma Course, 
the tenure of the Studentships will be extended to 
cover the whole period. Certain conditions as to 
travelling for the purpose of studv will be laid down. 
The Studentships will be termed Henry Jar\'is 
Travelling Studentships." and have been allocated as 
follows : — 

To the Arckltecf and A-ssuciaJion, 3 Studentships of £50 a 
year each for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the Liverpool Ualversltg School of Architecture. 2. 
Studentsliip?' of £-50 a rear eacli for from 3 to 5 years. 

' To the U /live rsitif of Loudon School of Architecture, 2 
Studentships of £50 a year each for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the ilnnchestt' Uniicrslty School of Architecture, 1 
Studentship of £5o a year for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the Gla^gou: School of Architect u. re, 1 Studentship of 
£50 a year for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the Edinhftrgh College of Art au't Hr riot College. 

1 Student->hi[> of £50 a year for from 3 to 5 year.s. 

To the Leed^ School of Ad, 1 Student-hip of £50 a year 
for from 3 to 5 yoars. 

To the Robert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen. 1 
Studentship of £50 a year for from 3 to 5 years. 

To the Technical College, Cardiff, 1 Studentship of £50 a 
year for from 3 to 5 years. 

Increase in Value of Henry Jarvis Studentships. 

In \uew of the increase in the cost of maintenance 
and travel since the War the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have decided to make 
the folio wincr increases in tlie value of R.LB.A. 
Studentships : — 

The Henr/j Jnn:is Trarelling Stndc/dship tenable at 
the British School at Rome, increased from £200 a 
year for two vears to £250 a year for two years. 

The Henry Jarvis Travelling St odentship at 

the Architectural Association (London), increased 
from £40 to £50. 

Council Appointments to Standing" Committees. 

The ('oLincil liave made the fijllowinu ap]i<)intments 
to the four Staudina C<.>mmittO(*s in accordance witli 
Bye-L iw 51 

Art.— S ir Lutynns, K A. [F], Mr H V. 

Lauchester [F. j. .Mi .1 J>. Coleridae [F ], Mr Alfred Cox 
[F.l, Mr F. K. Hiurii-[.-L]. 

Litcu vTiuiE — Mdjur Harrv MP [F.], Mr 

Theodruo Fyh- [F \, Mr T 'S Attlee [A], Mi>s Ethel 
Chailes [.1 '. 51i C E Saver [.1 ! 

Pit vcTiri: — Mr Aithur Keen [FI, Mr. C Tojiham 
Forrest [F], .Mr Dr hs.a Joseph TF]' Mr. Herbert A. 
Satchell [F ], Mr Hfuhcri" A AYelch Cl ]. 

Srr Ever. —Sir < Iharlc-, Ruthven, O B E. 'F ], Mr Arthur 
.A-shbridize '.F ], Mr R Stephen Avlitiir ~ F 1, 5Ir Felix 
Clay [F.], Mr W E Riley^F], Mr R J Aneei.Ml C E [M.], 
Mr. Michael AVaterhouse M ], Mr. ( harlesAVfjodward hi ]. 


Labour for Building : Government Proposals under 
Discussion. 

The following have been made public as tin* 
Government jiroposals fur a national agreement in 
relation to the housing scheme : — 

A. PaUPO.'5AL^ i'ou iNt KEA^l.M, THU .SCiU*LV oF EAitoL il, 
lu Giudino up u! Cuskdltd AIlH, 

Buildiiiii laboLirer< tu be trained as bricklayers., .-later-, 
tilers, plasterers, etc , for .-ix luoiiths, working side by side 
with skilled operative-. To be classed as " learner-, ' paid 
labourer-' late- for thri e months, an intermediate rate for 
another thoM- month-, and then tiade.-men'- i.it(*s 

I li ) - 1 pprt. ntn t 

The Ilow of appientiee.-5 to the tiade be resumed at the 
»Mrlie.st po— ible moment, and not only youth.- to be 
accepted, but older men who have .-ome knowledge of the 
irnlustry, tin* latter to se*rve a -omewhat >hortei term than 
was customary in the ease of youths indentured in the pre- 
war period. Thi- term sh'mid be two yeans, ami the men 
should be paid at labourers' rate for one year and an inter- 
mediate rate between labourers and tradesmen duiiti^ the 
sec{)nd year. The ordinary youth apjirentice would come 
under the (.u-toinary trade eoiiditioiis. 

ill) 2' ram lug or Xcu' AL.n. 

Ex-Service men between the ages of 22 to 26 (mclu^ive) 
to be admitted to the trade and to lo> throush a course of 
training. Trainees to be drafted on to housino; sites after 
a short preliminary training, and their hnal course of in- 
struction to be completed on the actual erection of houses. 
Trainees to he paid the pie:,ent training allowances paid to 
disabled men undei the .'^cheme of the Ministry of Labour, 
and instructors to be paid the -alarie- cus-tomary in Alini-- 
try of Labour training centres. 

In the ca-e of carpenter=?, joiners and plumbers, trainee- 
w’ould require a lonirer period of training — not less than 
nine months. At the same time these men are to be 
utilised for rough carpentry and the manufacture of joinery 
for housiiiLT schemes duriini the latter period of training. 

Generally the proportion of leariieis, apprentices and 
trainees to skilled men sliouid be one semi-skilled man 
(learner, apprentice or trainee) to two -killed men. though 
such a hmh proportion miudit not he found po.-sible in the 
erection of cottaire- 

IV) F//' v//o_ /R 

The macoiitude of tlie hou-iiig -eheme and the enoi niuus 
arrears of other bniidinc wliu h have to be made irood 
result in very creat demand- for building labour which will 
continue for many year'^. Fii addition, it is to bo remem- 
bered that building oncrative- wall be insured against nn- 
emyiloynieiit under the G.overnment seheme. and that 
under the new' Act they can make sujqilenientarv yirovixiion 
from trade union funds 

B, FU')poS\LS I OK lxvRE.\STxn Gutri't. 

11 ) (hmrunPid 115 » /r. 

It is propo-^t'd tiiat a guaranteed w'eek sh.nild be granted 
for op{*rativf eugagetl ni building hou-(‘-; : this guaranteeil 
W'eek should bo in accoidain'e with the following main 
prinel])le- : — 

(u) The otfer ot a " guaianteed week " humus that the 
men sluill not lo-,e their entire wage- during lo-s i>f time 
e.iu-ed bv bad weather, iuit that tliey -hall be paid in 
aecoidiiu* witli tlie foUitwing pniuaple.- . - 

{bj The building rrad(‘ -hall peimir a nine hour.-' il.iy 
and a Hfty hours week in the -nmmer. aiul ,i '^even hour> 
dav and a tiiirtv-nine liouix A\eek in winter in the c.i-e of 
buihling operative- engaged on hou-mg 

(r) The guaranteed wi'ck -hall oonsi-t of tliirty-five 
hours lu the -ummei, and twent\-'iix in the winter at full 
rat(‘s. The le-t of the tiuuns at half lato?,. 

(J) rile men mu-t remain in atteadaiiee on the j'oh 
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throughout the week and only leave woik when rung off by 
the proper authority, and shall return to work when rung 
on by the same authority. 

(e) Overtime within the limit of fifty hours per week in 
summer cannot be recoirmsed. This is justihed by the 
shortness of winter hours. 

(/) Normal condition'^ of .service to be ai)plicdble uthei- 
w ise. 

( 11 j ^Stop pn f// N a }> J .SL Jv . 

Then shall be no stoppage itr strikes in housing work, 
matters of dispute to be dealt with by Conciliation Boards 
in the ordinary way, and. as a last resort, by the Industrial 
Court. ’* ^i^ite stewards " to act through their union. 

(Ill) Oitt'iintK. 

Members of unions should be allowed t(j woik oNeitiiut. 
on housing {when required) at the late- (uiient in the 
district. 

tiv) Pfi pint fit hif 

It IS proposed that a system of payment by lesults, which 
would permit the men to earn substantially higher wages 
than those yielded by ordinary rates should be adopted. 
The system must be subject to the following safeguards ; — 
ia) The men to be consulted in tixing the prices of a 
particular piece of w'ork, 

{b) No cutting of prices after they have been rixed. 

(c) Each man to have a guarantee of a minimum wage 
for an hour's work of a certain output. 

The Trade Unions are invited to make specitic proposals 
for giving effect to a system of this kind. 

It must be under'^toud that these proposals stand as a 
whole, and that the offer of a guaranteed week is contingent 
on the acceptance of the other eonditioii'? 

The above proposals weiv discusseT at a confer- 
ence between tlie Cabinet Committee and the Resettle- 
ment Committee of the Joint Industrial Council of tlie 
Building Trades which took place at the Board of 
Trade othces last week. 

The Resettlement Committee agreed that certain --(‘l- 
tions of the industry require immediate augmentation, and 
stated that they were alive to tlie need for an iiiereaseil 
output and were prepared to do everything imssible to 
attain that end, but they weie not prepaivd to accept the 
method-^ of aiigjneutation '^uggested by the Government, 
and they definitely rejected the proposals for a ^wsteni of 
payim nt by results and for up-grading. They made 
counter- propo'-als for augmenting the '>upnlv of labour bv 
the introduction of adult ajiprentice^. They accented in 
principle the Cabinet projiosah in reganl to ovt.rtime, sub- 
ject to adequate safeguards. They made ''Uggestiou" in 
regard to the di.stribution of coiitnicts, and ph^dged flit* 
industry to suppoit the Government in preventing inifaii' 
competition throiigli the offer of speeml inducements de- 
.-^igiied to attr.iet building labour to the detriment ut 
housing schemes. The Resetllement < 'ummittee are con- 
sidering j>ro{)Osals for indemnifying oueratives against los>, 
of thno through stress of weatlxT. and ])ending the adop- 
tion of those proposal" they agreed tiiat the Government 
might at once guarant“<' "ueli indiuuuitication on housing 

fcclieiues. 

Stoppage of Building. 

-Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Sec. R I.B.-V . replying in 
The Arrhifert'^' Journal to a question raised by a corn*- 
spondeiit as to ivhat is being done by tlie R.T.B.A. 
with regard to the GovernTuent n^sti'ictions on build- 
ing, says : — 

'* The Council have lequested the Building Industries 
Consultative Board, which includes rejiresmitatives of the 


architects, the surveyors, the contractors, and the opera- 
tives, to deal with this matter. The Board have, as a first 
step, approached the County Council, to whom they are 
about to send a deputation. 

" The Council haAc also appointed a Stoppage of Build- 
ing Committal* for the purpose of organising the meeting of 
protest d(*sii e<l by the General Body. Tlu^ committee has 
approacln*d the other soci'-qi€^s and interests affbeted, and 
has invited them to take joint action with a ^ icw to a 
public protest. It has aho initiated an enquiry into the 
actual w'orking of the C-Iovermiicnt rcstiictioiis. "O that it 
may he in the possession of established facts a^ a hash for 
its campaign. 

"It IS rcgielted that, "o far. very few members have 
rc"])undf*d to rjupie^t, which has appeared in the 
R.I.B.A. JouKNAL and all the professional Pres", to furnish 
ti’c committee with facts and figures bearing on the sub- 
ject. No action w ill lie effective unless it is fully >u])})orted 
Ip cvidenc**." 

New Housing Legislation. 

-V Bill, entitled Ministry of Health {Miscellaiieoim 
Provisions) Bill, introduced by Dr. Addison, contains 
the following provisions relating to housing : — 

Power IS uiveii to a local autiuiiity tu hire compulsorily 
houses suitable for the housing of the working classes 
which have been withheld from occiijiation foi a period of 
at least three month". 

The peno<l duting whudi "ub"idie" may be juiid to per- 
sims Constructing hoU"c." i" extended for a fuither twelve 
month'^. No further charge on the Exchequei i" involved. 

The Appeal Tiibunal, which hears apjicals from ordei" 
prohibiting luxury liuildiim. is enabled ti) sit in more than 
one division, and thus to decelerate the hearing of aiipeaj's. 
The ^Iinistei of Health, is given powei to take action for the 
])urpo>t‘ ot chcekiiiL! lux in v huilding in ceitaiii cases which 
are not covered hy the existing law 

Tlierc Is a clau"C .{csigucd to facilitate the laiiyiiig out 
of housing "I heme>; ])j‘oinoted hy a local anthoiity outside 
its own area. For tlii-^ purpose, agreement" can made 
between the local authoiities concerned for the rxeiiiTion 
ot w'orks inLidental to tlie scheme and for the c onseijnential 
tinaiicial a*!] ustmeuts. 

The pio\isioiis ot the H.oU'-ing (Additional l^oweis. Act. 

I ‘MU, arc extended foi tlu^ iniijiose of assisting county 
council" in liuaiicing the housing "t.hcme" of local authori- 
1 1C-, in tlicir .11 cas 

A general ]M>w'cr is gi\t‘n to local autlnu itu's. with tlie 
a])])ioval of the Minister, to pmvide housing ate.imnioda- 
T'on for their t m ph^vci's. 

Ministry of Health : New Chief of Housing Division. 

TJk' -Ministiy of Health annoum-es that James 
('arniielia'T K B E . Diim tnr-Gejieral of Housing 

lias foi reasons of luMltli. tenderml his le.sigmiTioJK 
which the Jhnistei lias ji^cejited with great regn t 
The Housing T)i\ision c)t the Miiiistiy has been reoi- 
ganised attd tilaced luider the charge of Mr K. R. 
Eoibei G.B E.. an A.Sifistant ^^ecretary of tlie 3Iinis'- 
rrv Mr Forber will be assisted by IMr. R B. (’ros> 

( bB K.. Assistant Secretary in charge of tlie Adininis- 
trative Blanches : IMr. Walker Smith Dtrectoi of 
Housing : ami Mr. Steplmn Famti'in DiiecToi of Iho- 
duction 

The w'oik ill connection witli Town Jhajimim and 
1 iihealthy Areas wJli be under a separate Assist«uir 
Sccretarv, l\rr. 1. G, Gibbon, (’ B.E.. who will 
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also continue temporarily to be in charue ut the 
special branch which deals with Hou^inu in London. 

Cottage Building Construction : Reinforced Concrete. 

The -MinLtrv of Healtli have nubli^hed the following 
decision, in connection with the Xational housing 
schemes, which has been arrived at by the Depart- 
ment's Standardisation and C’onstiuctionC'ommirtee : 
— “ Having in miiul the failures whicli occur in build- 
ings erected in reinforced conciete on account of mate- 
rials being used which are not properly tested and 
because tlie necessary skilled supei vision anti labour 
are nor available in satlicient quantities for the con- 
struction of cottages by tliis inetliod. we are ot 
< opinion that it is undesirable to approve such a sy-^- 
tem. as. for this cla^'^ oi work, it possesses no advan- 
tages over other simpler and more suitable methud^?. 

Stone for the Abbey. 

An intero'-tiiig discussion in T lines has resulted 
from a lettf-r from Mr. Somers Clarke (formerly Sur- 
vevor to the Fabric of St. PaiiTs) offering a sugges- 
tion on the lUitTire of the stone to be empl<j\vd in 
carrving out the repairs trt Westminster Abbey. 

The Abbey Chiiroh i ^-ays Mr. Clarke j w as biiil t very la i gely 
of Reigate »ue. at tliat time the most aeee^^ible building 
>tone to Lmdi'ii. It a ^amUtone by no means of tine 
rj^ualitv. But early in the reign of Henry ill. what means 
of transport exi>tt*d to bring a better material to the site 
<lood sandstone, it is well known, will stand the trials of a 
t-jwn atmosphere better than limestone. In the ca^e of the 
Abbev Churcdi more than 300 years ago there were hitter 
complaints in regard to the terrible destruction from which 
it was riiiitering from the depredations of " the coal smoke.” 

The most recent part of the Abbey Church is Henry VII.' s 
Chapel, in building which nothing was to be spared to attain 
perfection. The Lmg directs in hm will that *' the chapel 
shall be tiniahed in as go >d a manner as; to a King's work 
apperteignith ” ; yet Sir Christopher Wren reports that 
” it IS eaten up by our weather. ' whilst Hart, whose history 
of Westminster Abbey wa> published as far back as 1725, 
tells Lia that atatues on the exterior were pulled down for 
fear they should fall on the h‘*ada <if the pasacrs-by. 

With Wien cume> in the r gn of Portland stone. At that 
time the north front of the t'.in'»e])t was a deplorable ruin. 
It waa enca->ed ian<l imt a lit ie ehauged in its fumU with 
Purtlaml .-.tone. 

Speaking gem*rally, may we not call the period of tlie 
works referred to as belonging the beginning of the 
eighteenth eentiirv ' The works then executed were of a 
rather miserable nature. The Hying buttresses, ,so impor- 
tant in maintaining the vaulted roofs, were, many of them, 
perished to a depth ot three or more inrhes, and this over 
their whole surfa‘'*e ; they were <'(jn.-'i^quently thinner by 
-joihe eight inelio-, than they >houid be T'he.'?e were skinned 
until <i clean, new ',urf<ice was ariived at ; thus their 
strength and constructive value w'eie vt^i-ously diminished. 
The (dm’estory walls were similarly tM ,ited. 

As lor tho noith tran^ej>t hefoi’e n-huied to. the vertical 
•>ui face> (»t t his wero ” ilaggcd." as M i , laUliaby ha.s i rlati'd. 
.Many a timo during the [uognws of th<‘ recent reconstruc- 
tion ot this facade I hav** lookr-d down into great ehasni'' 
riv'e or six feet deejj hidwemi the ( rii milling surfaces of the 
.incient stiucture and the mistwaide ' llagging " with w hich 
It had been disguised. Then* weie severe critics of .Air. 
Pearson s drastic " restorations ” of this f<u;ade, hut the 
new work was, at any rate, as .sound and solid as possible 


la this work CTulmark stone was, 1 think, made use of, and 
some of it is already perishing. It is a limestone. 

In the year I3b4 I entered Sir (Mr.) Cdibert Scott's otiice 
as a pupil He was at that time architect to the Dean and 
Chapttu’ of Westminster, and never ceased to eiicoiuage Im 
pupiLs to study at the Abbey Church. From that date I 
have .seen all the woiks going on at tlie fabric. 1 can say, 
with really intimate knowdedge, that one was forced to 
wonder hi ) w such perishing masonry maintained its position. 

AVe now' Come to the question of the use of I^ortland 
stone. Thus material at the Abbey Church has perished and 
Is now perishing It i^ stated that all works of repair are to 
be exei.uted in Portland stone. Alay I ask what are its pai- 
tieuiai merits • Lt*t iis imiuue how it has justitied itself in 
times [last. 

We have in '>t. Paul's Catheilial a very great stiucture. 
the exterior entirely of Portland stone. Compared wdth the 
Abbey Chuieh, we may almost call St. Paul's a modern 
building. It was begun in 1075. In 10!>7 the eastern limb 
was Completed and used. A\'e learn that the walls west '-f 
this were, at that time, also earned up to a great height. 
Very large '■urfaees were therefore exqioscd to the weathci 
and London tilth. From 10h7 to 102U is 223 years. The 
ma^oiiiy of tlie lantern surmounting the dome was hnished 
in 17IU. Fioin that date to this is but 21U years. A\ liat a 
short period this is in the age of a great monument I AVhat 
IS the Condition in w hich we now hnd this masoniv to be 
It has perished wdth great uniformity over its whole surfa).e 
to a de])th of about half an inch. The surfaces of the stone- 
work lower down have [lerwhecl, but to a slightly lesser 
degree ; wherever we observe the surfaces to be clean and 
white there the degradation is gome on. 

Portland stone is full of little fossils. The sulphurous in- 
gredient'* of the London air do nut attack these fossils. By 
the height which they now' stand up above the existing sur- 
faces It IS easy to tell w hat the degradation has been, it is to 
be feaied that the public is under the impression that when 
it sees Purcland stone nice and white ” its admirable 
qualities are displayed, when in fact it is the gloomy black 
surfaces that are well preserved. 

The evil rests w ith the public's w'asteful indilTerence and 
misuse in the burning of coal. . . . Alust all we ni»w ln)peto do 
in rejiair begin immediately to perish '? Why must we make 
use of limestone ' It is quite well known that sandstones of 
suitable quality are more resistant than limesti»nes. Let 
us eomjiare like with like. In the North of England and 
South of Scotland are towns more horribly smothered in a 
per[)etual night than even London. Let us take (dasgow 
as an example Vet 1 think it will he found that masonry 
in that city is not so quickly di'*integrated as in l.,ondon. 
How i> the ca>e in Liver])ool or Alanchester J'' not sand 
stone made u>e of ; 

Alav tile sugLie>tion be made that a small commission ot 
three oi lour competent men he assembled who shall he 
iiistiucted to travel around, to .vee for them''elves what 
may be learnt on thi'^ >uhjt>et, before it is too late 't 

Professor Ltdhabv, in The Trines of the IGth inM., 
T(*f(‘rs to tho abovo boti^r and su vs : " We have in tin- 
Western towers of tin* Alibev church exjierimeiits in tlu^ 
un(; of Portland stone act nail v biidt and nearl^' 
veats old 't Apart from tlm injury caused by tht‘ mis- 
taken use (if iron in th(‘^» striiciures the stone is gener- 
ally V( ry W(‘U pr(*served. Portland stone in London 
d(‘eays V(*rv slowly, tin* surface falliiigaway in jiowder, 
wliih' below It t]i(‘ stone remains sound. The other 
stones which havc^ l)(M*n used seem^ on tln‘ c('ntrarv. 
to rot to a coiisiihoMbh- depth. 

” I write now to ('all attrition to tin* greni^ral pro- 
blem of stone ])res(*rvati(m in onr climatiy and (‘speci- 
ally in largt^ cities. All medern stone, buildings should, 
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I believe, be coated over the surface with a preserva- 
tive wash as a regular part of building procedure. The 
custom has been to ” clean off the work at the end, 
leaving all the pores of the stone open for the agents 
of decay to begin their action at once, especially at 
the joints of the masonry, which are often slightly re- 
cessed, so that moisture will lodge there. The jointing 
should be flush and firm, and the whole surface of the 
'^tone-work should be covered with a wash of lime 
tinted to the colour of the stone, or with some applica- 
tion which will stop the absorption of moisture. Only 
last week a liquid wash was brought to my notice 
which is practically colourless and seems at first sight 
to be remarkably successful, I find that people think 
tliev would dislike lime washes as being in some way 
' improper/ but the use of lime in this way was 
traditional in the ^Middle Ages, and it was not at all 
introduced by churchwardens. For myself, I have 
come to dislike raw and naked new stonework, as I 
cannot forget what is happening to it unrestingly/’ 

Mr. Cecil PI. Desch (Sheffield University) in The 
Times of the 19th inst. says ; ** All limestone and such 
sandstones as have a cementing material containing 
lime between the grains are attacked by the acid gases 
which are present in the air of large towns, and this 
chemical action destroys the stone by dissolving out 
certain constituents and converting otheis into friable 
bulkv salts which have little cohesion. It is quite pos- 
sible' to preserve the surface by suitable chemical 
treatment, and where decay has already set in the 
remaining porous surfiace, after removal of dirr and 
any loosely adherent rotted layer, may be preserved 
from further action, 

" A lime-wash, as mentioned by Mr. Lethaby, closes 
the pores and checks the absorption of moisture, but 
it offers no chemical resistance to acid fumes and only 
delays the onset of decay. Baryta, which forms an 
insoluble coating, was used on several public buildings 
under the Office of ^Vorks. but it is tioublesonie to 
app] V on account of its highly corrosive and poisonous 
pre parties, and has the further disadvantage of pro- 
ducing an unpleasant white- washed surface. Water 
glass only affords a slight degree of protection. The 
best ])reserving agents are the fluofilicatt's of certain 
metals, such as magnesium. These are colourh^'^s, 
soluble, and non-poisonous salts. M^hen a solution of 
magnesium fluosilicate. fer example, is brushed over a 
porous surface of limestone, a reaction takes place, and 
three insoluble products are formed — namely, silica 
and the fluorides of calcium and magnesium. The por- 
osity may be reduced to any desired extent (it is not 
advisable to lender the stone entirely impervious to 
moisture), and the new surface is quite unaffected hy 
acids. The fiiiosilicatos have been very largely em- 
ployed on the Continent under tin' trade name of 
■' Filiates/’ both for the protection of new and the 
preservation of old buildings, but they are still little 
known in this country, although they have been ap- 
pli(‘d with success to several buildings. It is necessary 
for a chemist to make experiments in each case to 


determine the best concentration and mode of applica- 
tion of the protective salt to a given stone. Treatment 
with such salts has the great advantage of not altering 
in any way the colour or appearance of the stone to 
which they are applied. The raw materials for the 
manufacture of the salts are found abundantly in this 
country.’' 

Mr. Alan E. iMiinby [F.l, Chairman of the Science 
Standing Committee, in The Times of the 23rd inst.. 
draws attention to weathering tests on building stones 
which are being carried out by the (.Teological Surv^^y 
authorities. Some ten years ago (he says), as the result 
of a Paper on the Application of Science to Materials, 
the Survey authorities approached the P.I.B.A., and 
a little programme upon the weathering of stones was 
drawn up by the Science Committee and the geologists. 

A number of specimens of common building stones 
placed in suitable frames with regard to aspect have 
now been exposed on the roof of a building in the heart 
of London for nearly a decade, and from time to time 
these specimens have been examined and the deposits 
formed upon them have been assessed and tt sted, non- 
corrodible metal plugs being used to preserve the 
planes of the original faces. At the close of tliis year 
it is hoped to make a final report. 

Mr. Munby goes on to say that the somewhat diver- 
gent opimons expressed seem to show very forcibly 
how much the problems of building demand the attrii- 
tion and collaboration of men of science. Many mil- 
lions might be saved annually by the expenditure of a 
few thousands of pounds on research. Many of the 
problems requiring solution were submitted in some 
detail to the Industrial Research Department by the 
Science Committee of the R.LB.A. immediately after 
this Department was formed. As regards the question 
of stones, looking at the problem generally the use cf 
preservatives must surely imply tlie initial employ- 
ment of material in -^ 01111 ’ measure iinsuited to its en- 
vironment. and in attacking the whole matter we 
should probe the roots and not begin by treating 
svmptoms. however necessaiv in specific instances. 
Probably the physical charaet(U\s of stone are really 
more important than chemical composition. For ex- 
ample, Ketton and Bath stone are both oolites, with 
very similar chemical compositicii but different physi- 
cal structures, and the difference in the weathering 
power of these stones in London is well known. 

Mr. J. Allen Howe, ( urator of the Museum of 
Practical (-leologv R'rmyn Street, in The T^ms of the 
23rd a^ks wliv we build with stone — is it for the sake 
of piu’uiaiience or for effect, or for both ? 

** As regards permancuo' " says 31 r, Howe, the 
fact must be faced that, though we may wish to build 
for remote posterity, in this country, with the archi- 
tectural features we have adopted, we cannot do so. 
Rep ail s will be needed in the next generation when- 
ever construction may be undertaken. Our duty with 
national buildings is to build them as well as we can 
for the present, and see that funds are provided for 
their proper maintenance in the near future. If a 
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long vit‘\v taken, it must be realised that stone has to 
be renewed jii&t as certainly as a coat of paint. It is 
only a question of degree. When, in the course of 
time, we secure in our towns an atmo^[)hei‘e less acrid 
and destine live than that we now suffer, the life of 
the stones will be prolon^red. but not indetinitely : foi 
in the forms that are given to our buildings and 
the oraainent& with which they are embellished we 
invite local decay. 

'* In choosing stone as a biiildino material we are 
actuated by tradition, by sentiiutuit. and by our 
lesthetic sense. As a matter of fact, we could find 
other material quite as permanent if this quality were 
to be the sole criterion. In the choice of a particular 
stone we are influenced by its qualities, iiicludiim 
appearance, and by its cost ; and as often as not co^t 
has the last word. 

Now. Jlr. Somers Clark<f suggests the euiployiuent 
of sandstone on the ground of its m-eater durability. 
We have in this country a a abundance of excellent 
sandstones, but. I would ask. can it be shown that anv 
sandstone used in London has behaved uniform Iv 
better than Portland stone especially in those critical 
portions of the building where moi'itiue exerts lt^ 
greatest effect ? And, furtheu’, aiv we prepared t<. 
substitute for the pleasing greys and whites of Port- 
land stone the rather dingy umlormity that in existing 
circumstances is the final aspect acquired by sand- 
stones in most towns i If a limestone is to be em- 
ployed, there can be no c|uestion as to the suitability 
of Portland stone, because we know by experience 
exactly how it will behave ; it is the most foolproof cf 
all our softer limestones, and it will be in keeping with 
its surrounding-. What Mr. Clarke says about its 
' degradation * is absolutely true, and i< in itself the 
best testimonial that could be given to any liniestone. 

” We are just now shocked at beam reminded of rht^ 
Abbey's state of decay, .-o we pruvide tunds tiiat will 
enable its guardians to replace the d^-caved stcuie bv 
new stone that will suffer in the ^ame wav as the old 
If We dip]>e(l a little d<MM)er intM our ]jo< ki*ts, fiiiKis 
might be raided that wouhl allow (jf the employment 
of <i ston“ of iiiucli e abater ilurabilitv and not aiiiai- 
mouious in a]»pearduce— for example, the granite of 
(Jani^ew or Delank. My point is that it greater diii'a- 
bility is honestly de>ired it can be arrcacMl hr jMsane 

the CO-U. 

’’As for the ‘liquid wa<he^,‘ some aa- extejhnr. 
but to be really eftCetive tlieir application must h.* 
repeated periodically on the most iiia< eessible part- o^ 
the .structure : this au.im mteuis mouec. Others, also, 
are excellent in tlnur way, but their us»* so alters tie* 
look of the stone that we niiulit ,is well o!n]>lo\' p.nnt*-! 
iron from the bemnamu. ' 

The Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

Sir Allied Moll' 1- Pu‘-t ^.’oiiimis^ionej (>[ Woiks. jiu- 
appointed an Advisory Committee consistinii ol Jami 
Beauchamp (Chairman). la^rd Penei^. Sii Jiaitm 
Conway. M P., Luuitcnant-Colono] the Hon. C. Jaimes 


M.P.. Bishop Bioune. Sir lleicule& Bead. Sii laonci 
Earle, and ^Ir. C. P iVeis. E S.A. (I hiet Inspector of 
Ancient Monument ^). witli the folh>\\ing terms of 
reference : — ( 1 ) J’o adxme on the question ot amending 
and stnumtheniii'i the texisting Ancient Monument^ 
Act (2) To con-ider v liether tin* poueis i oiiieired by 
Parliament sliould be widened, so as to include advi- 
sorv powers o\(u t*ci lesuistkal aiul -eculai ])uildiiigs 
which are still in oecupation 

In announcing the above apjjoinTmenr (Ui** ot the 
building papeis make- the nunmenr. ’ N'* an hiteet 
included ! '* But Eai! Feueis. it is of inten-.st to ic- 
call, L a trained architect, having sei\cd hi- aitich - 
with -Mr. Ba.sil Chamiuiey.- and ])assed thmiigh the 
A. A. Fouith Year Cour-e A- Walter Knight Shirley, 
befrue coming into t he title, he pi actised at 12 Buck- 
ingliam Street. Strand, and irom ]!ni to in] 1 wa.s a 
rJceiitiate oi the In-TUiiTe. Among In'- woik- aie 
Haiimngrtm Hall. Atford : Holmwood Church. Sur- 
rey . St John’s Hospital tJiaiiel. Winc}ie<tei . the 
tow'er of Ettingtoii (Jiurch. Warwickshire: 'id. \ic- 
roria Hoad and 1 . Albert Place. Kensington . JJmrpe 
Lodge, Campdeii Hill: New land Ilou-e. E\ n-haiii : 
Linton Schools. OxfoiJ 

I'he Bi.-hop i>t Koeiiestta iia- ai)poinT»'(l a -mail 
committee of expert.- to lUVc aiivice to tire cJelgy on 
-tructuial and arti-ric qiie-tions relating 'i'o jiaiKli 
1 huiche.s, " J'he uigiuitv of the matte] " lie >ays. 

lie- 111 thi-. tiia^ the Ije.st -alimuaid agaiii-t any 
attempt hv the >tate to uain contiol o\ei catliedial- 
and ancient < huiclie- will l>e the manite-tation on the 
part of the k liuich of England tliat the eait^ of auciem 
moiiiimeiu- is m expeit liands <i[ the < hurcli’- ew ii 
eboo-lim 

St. Sophia, Constantinople 

Mr. Sydney Toy give- tji^ folh>wung acLoant in 
IVie of Tile pre-riit condition of St Sopliia. 

< oiistantinopit* . — 

of .St ndviiie tic.* ,iu kiti < tute of .'-opin.i at 
( 'ori-t.iurinople. and of a-cert .miing it- piesiait eoiidition, 
[ oht.me'd the nect‘-,>.aiy tjei-rni^^-iuu Com the Tiuki<!) 
aatliontie- aici -pent -om** time during April and M<ty <at 
T 111- year in -ubjecting that glonou- lnuliJing to ,i.s t horougli 
an examui ition as the lack ot -< .itfoldiog <ui<l authoj ity to 
remove ])ki-t'‘i would pm’iiiit. 

Willie heiitg profoundK' impi — .ed with ihe grrat 
ureiigth ot -eiu jiart- o+ tin- elninji. 1 am .d--* -traek hy 
tile extiemeK- f l.mgt *i*i >u - ciiiiditHm ot otlier-. I'he m un 
body ef hud, hug i- wonderfully w^ 11 pre-er\'ed . it- 
piim ipai .lud -ub-idi.ii'y -emi-donie- are m good eoialitioii. 
and. although tie- infilling wall- l)e]o\v the great north and 
-outh arelie- aie eon-i(lerabl\ huekled and dellected, <in<l 
thf‘ gieat ,irehe> them-elves, partieularly that on the we-t. 
mueli fh-torted, the-e (leferts -u’e uot ipiTuechately menac- 
ing. Ihe ])ave!uent of the gyiirereum. both on the north 
and -outh, icv^ -ufik e*)u-itioral)!y in the centre and .iLo 
hear the w-dl-, but here agtUii. h.i \ ing reg.ird to t he age and 
' h-oMuter of the building. ,uid -mce the \ ault- of the ai-le- 
and gyiKe( emu are ni rtJatively good condition, thi- in 
itself i- not di-(|uiet ing. JJh* font great pier- -upporling 
the dome, houevei. i re cou-idera bl \ eiaeked and re<juir<* 
immednue <ittention. 
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The dome of St. Sophia, considering its great size and the 
character of its supports, manifests a structural perfection 
which is probably unsurpassed in any other building. 
Nothing but the application of such consummate construc- 
tive principles has preserved it from failure under the 
stresses to wdiich it has been subjected and the successive 
shocks it has sustained. As it is, the dome is distorted and 
deflected in all directions, and, although this distortion is 
not immediately alarming throughout its surface, it cer- 
tainly is so on the north-east. The ponderous weight of 
the 23 great iron chandeliers depending from the dome 
cannot but have, in its present state, a sinister influence on 
its stability. 

Apart from the main buttresses, the four pendentives 
are reinforced by heavy rectangular structures which are 
quite distinct from the adjoining brickwork and contain 
stairways. They begin at the level of the haunches of the 
pendentives, are stopped at the platform on which the 
dome stands, but were designed to rise considerably above 
that level. These structures have not been sufficiently 
strong to resist the thrusts exercised upon them by the 
dome and pendentives, and at the three corners from which 
the plaster coating has been removed long fissures in the 
brickwork are exposed, that on the north-east being a gap 
varying from 7 inches to 10 inches in width. 

It is at this north-east point that the immediate danger 
to the church lies. The pendentive behind has given way, 
and a portion of it has been thrust back to the extent of 
about 2 feet, while the haunch of the dome immediately 
above has become deflected to an alarming extent, the 
incrustation having fallen from the extreme projection by 
way of w^arning. Moisture also has searched its way 
through the pendentive. Some attempt has been made to 
plug the great fissure with brick and stone, but it is obvious 
that unless reparation of a drastic character is effected at 
this corner at once the stability of the structure cannot be 
guaranteed, for, failing here, as it certainly must do at no 
distant date, the equilibrium would be upset and the dome 
unquestionably fall. 

If this great building, of incomparable beauty and 
unique historical associations, is to be preserved to pos- 
terity, then it is most desirable that some effort be made to 
induce the proper authorities to undertake its effective 
repair at once. 

Intellectual Intercourse between French, British and 
American Students. 

The London Branch of the “ Office National des 
Universites et Ecoles Fran^aises/’ which was founded 
in the summer of 1919 in co-operation wdth the British 
and American Lmiversity organisations of the same 
type, has, like the head office already existing in Paris, 
the official recognition and active support of the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction. 

It aims at securing closer intercourse bettveen 
French, British and American students and teachers, 
wdiile diffusing a wider knowledge of French intellec- 
tual culture of every kind. For this purpose premises 
have been selected in the heart of London, where a 
library has been set up for information concerning the 
Universities and the principal State Schools of France, 
together with a lecture room, where eminent French 
scholars visiting London may give lectures, and where 
French students and teachers may meet their Anglo- 


Saxon colleagues. There is also a Secretariat, the 
duties of which are to supply every information re- 
garding the various Universities, Technical Schools, 
Commercial and Artistic Establishments of France, in 
order that English-speaking students and the teachers 
in charge of their studies may be directed to those 
towns and establishments that will prove most suit- 
able for the furtherance of their intellectual pursuits. 

On the other hand, this office is to remain in close 
contact with British Universities, in order to direct 
to the best advantage those students who come over 
to England for their studies. 

This French office has found it beneficial for its 
action in both these directions to come to an agree- 
ment with the offices recently set up in London by 
the Universities' Bureau of the British Empire and 
the American L^niversity Union in Europe. These 
three bodies have their joint headquarters in a building 
belonging to the Universities’ Bureau of the British 
Empire, and situated at 50, Eussell Square, AV.C.l. 
[Tel., Museum 5167.] Under this arrangement the 
lecture room and library are shared by the three 
organisations so as to increase the opportunities for 
intercourse betAveen the students and teachers of the 
three allied associated nations. 

The general management of the Office National 
(finance, &c.) is in the hands of a committee composed 
of French citizens long established in London, as 
follows : — 

Two represehtatires of the teaching of Literature . — 
Prof. G. Rudley, Marshal Foch Professor of French 
Literature at the University of Oxford, President of 
the Society of Ft'ench Teachers in England : M. E. 
Audra, Director of the French Institute of the United 
Kingdom. 

Two representatives of the Engineering Profession . — 
MM. T. J. Gueritte and Sloog, Ingenieurs des Arts et 
Manufactures. 

Two representatives of the Legal Profession. — MM. R. 
Monsarrat and A. Pontremoli, Avocats. 

Two representatives of the Fine Arts. — M. Jean- 
Aubry, Member of the Advisory Committee on Artistic 
Expansion (French Ministry of the Fine Arts), and M. 
Fernand Billerey, Architect to the French Embassy. 

Two representatives of the Commercial Profession . — 
M3I. E. Duche and M. Suniet. 

Two representatives of the Press. — M. Robert L. Cru. 
London Correspondent of the Temps, and M. Bernard 
Laporte, London Correspondent of the Matin. 

Professor G. Rudler lias been elected President by 
the Committee. 

The London Branch of the *’ Office National des 
Universites et Ecoles Francaises " has already done 
a great deal of useful Avork by helping British students 
from this country and the Dominions to go to France, 
and assisting French students on their arriA^al in this 
country, and also in the exchange of teachers and 
Professors in UniA’ei*sities. Beside the subsidy Avhich 
it receiA^es from the French Ministry of Public Instruc- 
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tioii. the London Branch of tlie '' Office National " has 
hitherto derived the main part of its resources from 
private contributions given by public-spirited members 
of the Erench Colony in London. 

M. Fernand Billerey, one of the Beaux- Arts repre- 
sentatiyes on the Committee of the Office National,” 
writes that the “ Direction des Beaux-Arts ” in Paris 
would welcome and assist any intercourse in the 
teaching of architecture between England and France 
— and the Office National ” would be pleased to be 
considered as the Liaison Office," to render any 
assistance that may be suggested — in making arrange- 
ments, for instance, for students’ yisits to France with 
or without reciprocity — exchange of students and of 
masters, exhibitions of drawings — perhaps eyen 
competitions between British and French ateliers. 

The Ang^lo- Belgian Union. 

The aim of the Anglo- Belgian L^rdon is to further the 
knowledge of Belgian life in this country through a series 
of lectures, either in English or in French, by distinguished 
men -and women belonging to both countries. Similar 
work is being done by the Union in Belgiiun to develop 
interest and sympathy for British questions. The Union 
will supply Societies with a lecture, or course of lectures, on 
any Belgian or Anglo-Belgian subject that may interest 
them. King George and King Albert are Patrons of the 
L^nion ; the President is Count de Roodenbeke ; Vice- 
President, Lord Burnham ; Hon. Secs., Vicomte Davignon 
and Jlr. Algernon Mauds lay ; Hon. Treasurer in England. 
Sir Cecil Hertslet. During the two years of the Union's 
existence 175 lectures have been given, among the lec- 
turers being M. Emile Cammaerts, Sir Cecil Hertslet (late 
H.M. Consul-General for Belgium), Dr. Stewart (Praelector 
in French Studies, Trinity College, Cambridge), M. Paul 
Lambotte (Directeur des Beaux-Arts de Belgique), M. 
Jules Dechamps (University of London), M. Gaston de 
Leval (Counsellor to the British Legation, Brussels), IMr. 
Edwin Fagg (Tate Gallery), ]Mr. Marion H. Spielmann, 
E.S.A. [Hon. A.], Mr. Francis J. Whitgreave. Mr. Robert 
Bridges and Sir Henry Newbolt have also promised their 
collaboration. Catalogues of lectures may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Educational Sub -Committee, Anglo- 
Belgian Union, 35 Albemarle Street, W. 

University Readership in Architecture. 

The Senate of the University of London have conferred 
the title of “ Reader in Architecture ” upon Mr. Stratton, 
E.S.A. [F.\ For some years Mr. Stratton has held the post 
of Lecturer in the School of Architecture at University 
College, and his new appointment is tenable at the same 
college. Jlr. Stratton’s literary work is well known. His 
large and comprehensive work on The English Interior, 
w hich traverses the styles of interior decoration in English 
homes from Tudor times to the nineteenth century, w as 
recently issued through ^Messrs. B. T. Batsford. It is 
some years since he published an interesting monograph on 
Sir Christopher Wren. Later he completed the monu- 
mental w^ork commenced by the late Thomas Garner on 
Tudor Architecture in England, and he edited the latest 
edition of Anderson’s Architecture of the Renaissance hi 
Italy. 

Architectural Atelier at London University. 

The London University Gazette of the 4th inst. states 
that at the meeting of the Senate of the University 


held on 21st July it was resolved to establish, in con- 
nection with the Bartlett School of Architecture at 
University College, an Atelier for the study of Ad- 
vanced Architectural Design, and that it will he under 
the direction of Professor A. E. Richardson [F.]. 

Reopening of the New Galleries at the British Museiun. 
The King Edward VII. Galleries at the British Museum, 
which have been closed since 1916 owdng to the war, have 
now been reopened to the public. A selection of the 
works of Old Masters has been made from the main collec- 
tion and placed in the Galleries, and in addition specimens 
of modern art, many of w^hich are publicly shown for the 
first time. Drawings depicting incidents of the w^ar are 
also exhibited, and there is a selection of engravings, 
chiefly English (1780-1820), and some Oriental pictures 
and drawdngs, including wnrks from the Stein Collection 
not previously exhibited. The second gallery contains 
specimens of mediaeval glass and china. 

A Battlefield Pantheon. 

It is announced in The Times that arrangements are in 
progress for the erection at Notre Dame de Lorette, in 
Artois, of a great monument to the Allied dead. According 
to the plans designed by M. Cordonnier, a member of the 
Institut de France, a domed basilica, resembling the 
Pantheon in outward appearance, wHU have attached to it 
two wings temiinated by small corner towers. In these 
wings will lie the remains of Allied dead. Approaching by 
a fine avenue girded by verdant lawns, one will perceive, 
overtopping the dome, a graceful belfry tow'er. At the 
summit of this there will he “ a lantern of the dead,” the 
rays of which will be seen miles around from Douai and 
Lille, no less than from Hazebrouck or Cassel. 

Union Internationale des Villes : Fifteen-day Congress 
and Excursions. 

The Union Internationale des Villes, whose seat is at 
Brussels, is holding its Fifteen- Day International Congress 
at Brussels, from the 5th to the 20th September. A 
special section is devoted to Town Planning and Muni- 
cipalism, the meetings to take place from the 13th to the 
20th. After the Congress a six-day excursion (21st-26th 
September) will be made to Holland, visits being paid to 
The Hague, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Heerien (mining 
district), returning by the mirfing district of Limbourg, 
(Belgium). This excursion promises to be of extreme 
interest, for it is claimed that nowhere on the Continent of 
Europe can be seen such effective architectural schemes 
as those which have been carried out in Holland in recent 
years. The cost of the excursion is expected to amount 
to 100 fr. per day (rate of exchange = 4 fr. to the fiorin), 
the Dutch Organising Committee arranging for hotels, 
meals, and carriages. A series of six lectures on Some 
Asj:>ects of Tow n Planning ” will be delivered at the Con- 
gress by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [jF.j. During tlu‘ 
C'ongress visits will be paid to various Belgian towns — 
A pres, Ostend, Bruges, Antw erp, Liege, Cffiarleroi, &c., &e. 
The subscription to the Cbngress is 25 fr., wdiich entitles 
members to attend all lectures, meetings, and excursions 
(travelling and refreshment expanses to be defrayed by the 
participant). Members intending to join in the excursion 
to Holland must notify the Secretariat at least a fortnight 
beforehand. All particulars will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the Director, M. Emile Vinck, 3 bis Rue de la 
R^gence, Brussels (telephone, B. 2687). 
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OBITUAEY. 

Josiah Conder [F.]. 

Josiah Conder (of Tokyo, Japan), who died on the 
21st June, in his 68th year, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1878, and Fellow in 1884. In 1876 he 
was awarded the Soam Medallion for a Design of a 
Country House. Mr. Conder went to Japan in 1876, 
and the following particulars of his career are culled 
from the Japan Gazette and the J apan T imes anJ Mail. 

Dr. Josiah Conder was one of the best known and worthy 
representatives of the architectural profession in Japan. 
He was educated at Bedford, England, at the Commercial 
School there (now the Modern School), He later studied 
architecture at the South Kensington Art Schools and at 
the Slade Life Classes of the University CoUege, London. 
After finishing the necessary courses of study, he was at- 
tached to the late Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., in 
1868. He shortly after became architectural assistant to 
the late Wiiham Burges and a student of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architect^-. 

Dr. Conder entered the Imperial Japanese Government's 
service in January 1876 as Professor of Architecture in the 
Engineering College, and Architect to the Public Works 
Department, becoming the first architectural instructor of 
those who are now the leading architects of Japan. He 
designed, and with their assistance carried out. several im- 
portant public buildings, including t-svo small palaces for 
Imperial Princes and the first buildings of the present Im- 
perial L^niversity. 

In 1881 he was appointed Consulting Architect to the 
Imperial Palace Building Bureau to investigate the matter 
of foundations and to design a contemplated Lnperial 
Audience HaU and block of offices for the Imperial House- 
hold Department, the latter building being carried out. 

In 1884 he was attached to the Daiyo Kenan office to 
investigate matters connected with the building of new 
public offices on the Hibiya Parade Ground, and after the 
formation of the Rinzi Kenchiku Kioku served that office 
and carried out the construction of the new Ministry of 
Marine, assisting generally upon the construction of other 
buildings designed abroad. On the Kenchiku Kioku being 
absorbed by the Kaimusho, he joined that Department, 
with which he remained up to the time of his death ; also 
holding a life pension from the Imperial Government, and 
the post of Honorary Adviser to the Naimusho. 

In April 1886, in addition to his other duties, he was ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Architecture to the Imperial Univer- 
sity, a post which he held, with the exception of a very 
short period, until the end of 1888. 

In 1884 he had conferred upon him the Fourth -class 
Drder of the Rising Sun, and in 1894 received the Third- 
class Order of the Sacred Treasure and official rank of 
Honorary Chokunin, 

Dr, Conder served on the jury on the selection of Japan- 
ese art exhibits for the first American Exhibition held in 
(Jhicago, and, together with Mr. lone Tatsuzo, represented 
Japanese architects at the World's Fair in Chicago. 

Dr. Conder w^as the first Honorary President of the 
Society of Japanese Architects, and has been elected as 
Honorary Member of the Engineering Society of Japan. 
He also held the title of Emeritus Professor of Architecture 
from the Tokyo Imperial University. 

Among the buildings constructed by Dr. Conder arej 


Uyeno Natural Museum ; Tokyo University (first blocks 
of buildings for the Law and Literature Colleges) ; Palaces 
of Imperial Princes Arisugawa and Kitashirakaw a ; Navy 
Department Office and Residence of the Naval Minister ; 
Official Residences of the Home Minister and Finance 
Minister ; the German Embassy ; Austria-Hungarian Em- 
bassy ; Italian Embassy ; private residences of Marquis 
Matsukata, Baron Iwasaki, Baron Kato, K. Sawada, T. 
Akaboshi, I. Imamura ; the Tokyo Club and the IVIitsui 
villa. 

In spite of the heavy demands on his time, caused by the 
multiplicity of private and public duties, Dr. Conder still 
found opportunities to write a few books on Japan, and 
among the best known of these are : The Floral Art of 
Japan ; Landscape Gardening in Japan ; Notes on Japan- 
ese Architecture ; and Paintings and Studies hy Kwanahe 
Kyosei. 

In 1880, four years after his arrival in Japan, he married 
Miss Kumeko Mayeba, who died on 10th Jime 1920. One 
child, a daughter named Helen Aiko, was born to Dr. and 
Mrs. Conder. Miss Conder married Commander L. Grut 
(Swedish Navj^ retired) in 1906. 

Dr. Conder had three grand-daughters and three grand- 
sons. The boys are at school in Sw’eden, wffiile the girls were 
with Dr. Conder in Tokyo. 

Kwanabe Kyosei, the well-known Japanese classic artist, 
found a great patron in Dr. Conder. The latter soon saw 
the great possibilities latent in the young Japanese artist, 
and in every possible w ay aided to develop that talent. In 
fact, Kyosei was practically unknowm until Dr. Conder 
brought hurt into the limelight, and after that his rise w^as 
rapid. Kyosei had always a very w arm sense of gratitude 
toward Dr. Conder, and one of his favourite sajdngs was : 
“ An artist should be international, and I am a bit interna- 
tional, thanks to an Englishman who put me on the road to 
fame.’' 

It is stated that the official announcement of death was 
dela^'ed because of the wish of the Imperial Government to 
confer on Dr. Conder posthumous honours because of his 
long and splendid service to the Government. 


Mr. John Johnson, of 9, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
whose death is announced, was elected an Associate of the 
Institute in 1881. He had an extensive practice, his 
w^orks including several Nonconformist places of worship, 
schools, and public buildings, most of them won in open 
competition. IMr. Johnson, who was a rapid sketcher and 
excellent draughtsman, did some of the architectural 
drawings for the books of the late Edmund Sharpe. He 
was elected a member of the Architectural Association in 
1863, and was the only member who bad attended all the 
annual A. A, excursions which were held up to the out- 
break of the w^ar. 

The deaths are also announced of the following : — 

Richardson, James, IJcentiate, elected 1911. Died 
two years ago. 

Blackbotjrn, Henry, Associate, elected 1893. 

Btjrke, Edmund, Licentiate, elected 1911. 

Eaton, Wh.liam, Associate, elected 1890. 

IMartin, F. W., Licentiate, elected 1911. Died July, 
1917. 

Pierce, Arthur Patrick Hector, Associate, elected 
1007, 
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?KUCEEI)I>'(iS OF THE COUNCIL 

\^th July 1920. 

Appointment op Boards and C’ommittees. — Thu 
Council approved the Report of tlie Selection and 
General Purposes Conimittee. and appointed the Com- 
mittees of Council, the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, the special Boards and Committees, and the 
additional 5lembers of the four vStanding Committees 
for the Session 1920-21. 

Civic^URVEY E xhibition. — The Council appointed 
a Joint Committee for the purpose of organising an 
exhibition of Civic Survey dra wings. 

The Standing Committee on Water Regula- 
tions. — Mr. H. Austen Hall and Mr. H, D. Searles- 
Wood were reappointed to represent the R I.B.A, on 
the Standing Committee on Water Regulations. 

Legislation. — It was decided to take steps to pro- 
tect the interests of architects and surveyors in the 
Government Service under the Government of Ire- 
land Bill (1920) and to safeguard the lights of the 
public under the Air Xavigation Bill. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Hackney War Memorial. 

Earby and Wakefield War Memorial, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competitions because the conditions are not in accoid- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

Liverpool Secondary Schools. 

As a result of correspondence betw^een the Competi- 
tions Committee of the R.I.B.A. and the promoters, 
the conditions of this Competition are now’ in order, 
and there is no objection to Members and Licentiates 
taking part. 

New Club Premises, Barcelona. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competition. 

Ian JIac a lister, Secretary. 

Architectural Appointment : Straits Settlements. 

An assistant is required as soon as possible in the 
Architect's Office of the Public Works Department, 
Singapore. Straits Settlements. The salary is 500 
dollars per month, rising by annual increments of 
25 dollars per month to 000 dollars per month, with 
prospect of further advancement to 800 dollars per 
month. (The sterling value of the dollar is at present 


fixed by the Government at 2s. 4d.). A temporary 
w'ar bonus of 10 per cent, is at present payable. If 
quarters are provided rent wdll be charged, but no 
guarantee can be given that quarters will be available. 
Free passages out and home again on the satisfactory 
termination of the engagement. The period of en- 
gagement is three years, with prospect of a perma- 
nency. The selected candidate will be required to 
pass a .strict medical examination, and be vaccinated 
if necessary. Address, The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, W. 

CIRCULAR LETTER TO LICEMTATES, 

General Meeting of Licentiates R.I.B.A. 

9 Conduit St/ fit, ir. 

.4 ny u,d 1 920 . 

Dear Sir. — 

I am directed to inform you that at the conclusion 
of the meeting on Wednesday, 1 8th May last, called 
by the R.I.B.A. for the purpose of electing representa- 
tives of the Licentiates on the Unification Conimittee, 
a further meeting w'as held at w’hich it w^as decided to 
form a permanent Committee in order that the seven 
representatives elected to serve on the Unification 
Committee might have the advantage of confening 
with their fellow’ Licentiates. 

The future status of the architect depends upon the 
action taken now’ for the w’elfare of the architectural 
profession as a w’hole. It devolves upon the Licentiates 
as a class to form a strong organisation, so that the 
interests of the architectural community at large may 
receive careful consideration, in deciding che policy 
regarding unification and registration. It has been 
decided to hold a General Meeting of Licentiates at 
the R.I.B.A. on ITth September 1920 to discuss the 
W’hole question and to take initial steps for forming 
the Licentiates into a living bodv. All Licentiates, 
therefore, are called upon to make a special effort to 
attend ihi^ ineetinir, since the future of the architec- 
tural protVs^ion i^^ the work in hand. 

Samuel G. Short, Liceutinte. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the fact- 
that, under the provisions of the Charter and By-laws, 
the last date on w’hich a Licentiate can be nominated 
for the Fellow’ship is the December 1920 (see 
Suppl. Charter, Clause 2, and By-law’ 7). The Exam- 
ination qualifying for candidature takes place in Xov- 
ember, and applications for admission must be sent in 
to the Secretary nejt later than Saturdai/, I6th October, 
Particulais of the Examination may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary. 

As''I''T.\nt .a liuod, tjiuiHtu'd a^si'•taIlt, aueU troin 27 to 0 , preferaMv 
single, i> yiited to MiperMse architectural work at T'elhi. MubLhe a man 
with good taste, and tacttnl. — Addresb 1 ox 240, Secretary R.I. U.A., 
y conduit street, 




Fragment of Bas-relief. 

(From an engraving in the Society of Dilettanti*b Antuiuities of Ionia, Part V ) 


GREEK STUDIES. 

By Theodore Fyee [F.]. 

T he whole history of Architeeture has, perhaps, been written once; but it needs re-editing. Many 
things need editing— Let a rouilly, for example. A tine piece of work of this kind w^as done by 
Professor Lethaby, with the material left over by the artists who worked for the Society of 
Pilettanti. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in a sense, edited the Italian masters of painting. In the late 
Arthur Strong's editing of such things as Tintoretto drawings we seem to get to the heart of the matter 
with the briefest number of words. 

Turning to Greek Architecture, we find that the proper progression of study is clearly definable. 
We must have, first, the explorer or surveying architect and his reports : secondly, the critical 
publication of his results : thirdly and lastly, their embodiment in some reasonable form, with correlated 
and general studies. So much, however, remains to be found out that we seem to be cutting steps all 
the time. We get facets of study rather than any final history. Take the ^Egean field, for an instance : 
many years have rolled by since writers first began to embody the results of Cretan discoveries ; yet, 
from the very nature of the case, there does not exist, to date, any authoritative publication of the whole 
content of these discoveries. Sir Arthur Evans's forthcoming publication of The Palace of Knossos will 
go far to remove this difficulty. 

Beginning with our first step in progress, let us see what has been done recently in the way of 
excavation. At Mycenae the British l^chool at Athens have made some remarkable finds this last 
spring.* At last we have a scholar of Mr. Wace's reputation who, working on first-hand evidence, 
fairly claims tlu' Lion Gate and the great “ beehive " tomb as belonging to the almost historical period 

* See JMr. A. B. Wace si'caoinit in Thi Llixift/ >’?//.//< hi nl Jiinc 1 "t}i, and Sir Arthur E\'au-.'s letter 
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of the Atrida'. instead of to the great earlier art of Miiioan ('rete. If this he true in fact, it would 
appt‘al to the imagination of tlu‘ sc*hooli)oy, as well a< to th(‘ iiiort' matiirf*. It is too early to do more 
than wonder, yet one ap})reciate> the note of warning voiced hy Sir Arthur Evans. We can. in fact, 
l)Ut the matter tliE way : the “ Trea.-ury of Atreus “ i-; a reniarkahle and (*xtraordinarily tine 2 )iec(‘ of 
constructive ma>onry, on a monumental scade : the Lion date one of the most imprt‘''si\e fragments 
in Europe- On the other hand, though the chronologicail })(*riod of the Atrida* may lulng us within 
sight of a period of great literature, it does not. on the evidence .>o far <ivailajile. bring us into a period 
of great art. So far as the Lion (late is concerned, there i'^ a po--ihility which sliouhl not he advanced 
as another hypothesis, butjas a corollary ; tlu' tympanum of the cyclopean gateway may havi* het-n 
constructed to contain the triangular carvtnl [)aniL sonc' nolL* fragment of <‘.n‘lier ilate ? tiait .is 

it may, there can lx* no doidil (hat (he lions on the 
panel >]iow the clo'-e^t aftinity with the tim>t 
rclielS (_>f i\linoaji (.'rete, 

heaMug Myctaiae. we can tmai to foi' an 

illu.-tmtion of our second -tep in progress. 'Fhere, 
1 )r. Jmigi IViaiier, late of the Italian Archaeological 
Wissio}! in the Ah^ar ILisf. has discovered, at 
Ihanias, a reniarkahle arch. lie < Temjde.* 
It i- cui’iom tlia) Crete lias furnished us with (hi-. 
undiMihtedly the mo>t interesting and complet*- 
extant example of tla* ai'chitect ur.d tnattment of 
a (rreek Tcm]>le prior to the tlth century n.c. The 
illustratimi-' show the tilan. a drawing of the 
restoration of the tem})le front, and a photograph 
of the fragment'' of tlie lintel of the entrance 
doorway. The design of the doorway shews 
largeness of conception, and the scnl})tnre is 
certainly made to express the juirpose of the 
huilding. I he ’’Mother (loddess’* her-^elf it may 
})e who is carved full length on the >otiite of the 
lintel, the seated tignres being her attendants or 
guardians, .ind the mande^s lions and stags on the 
tace her attiihiite^. At any rate wt have here an 

PI,AN OP TeMPI-F ''A' AT Pu.NIAS, ('KETH CXC ( ■( ‘(Ih 1 ol.V 1 ll t Pi'. ■- 1 i U.U' aud vital plpCV of WOl'k. 

0 ' li* A fairly ade<piate jiaralLI to tlie lintel can he 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ iMetie- found at Ass()<,taml 1 h’. LmiiiT illustrates Etru-^- 

can tiar.illeL. The seated tigures at the ends are 
admirable, but are obviously mori* stylistic than the rest of the sculptiu-e. With the collafisi* of the 
slender central pillar of the dooiwvay. tlie lintel mu>t, of conive, have f.dlen, i'he doorway is, in effect, 
a single one, hnt the central pillar skilfully ri^conciles tlie entranct* with tlie jirinciple of central 
sujiport wLich is a])])arent elsewhere througiiout, wTiile the nece^^'dry hn^ulth of effect is lu.dntained. 

The details of this teiiifile make us pause, particularly a^ they I'ome from Crete. We see wTiat 
must he ])orian w'ork in the main, hut strongly inpiressed witli Egy}>tian ideas, and through all, perhaps, 
the echo of the religion of ('ride. Tlie frieze of the front contained liorsi's with riders in relief, an 

* Temple A- Threuc^h the courtesy of Dr, Fenutu’, the (jiutie^ dt the SperaUe'-, hv Di Deiohi, \\hoM‘ 

JorKXAL IS able to reproduce thiee nf the illu>ti atiun- to icsf*an h. s m ( rfto and tin* Mands have foimed an nn- 

Yii^ a.rfn:\e in A 'in urn 10 dt'lla lo tpa void An hf' n dt |)ort>Mit part (»t the wml. of tin* Italian Arch.eoh»gu al 

Atc'r^ etc. — \’ol. 1. Bergamo lOl-t. The same volume Mis'-ojii tlitnioj: +he pa^t -U \eai-. 
eont^ins a well-illustrated article f)n tlie ^Icdja va! Anti- j e Au<ht-i.ti o iid S j>ti ) ■>, jutie ’2i>. 
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uiiulistakable Xortbern touch, the treatment somewhat primitive in conception and poles apart 
from the finest Minoan expression in animal scuilpture ; vith which, in fact, it had nothing to do, 
except perhaps for a memory of technique in the mind of some Cretan craftsman. The inner architrave 
of the doorway was ornamented with a simple " Greek key " pattern, not shown on the elevation here 
illustrated. It should be noted that this temple i> uf small size (the cella is only about 32 feet long), 
which in some respects makes it more intere>ting a> its obvious '* restoration " is more certain. 



Dr. Periiier's method of })resentation should be noted. He illustrates carefully every relevant 
tragnuait of thi‘ structure as it was found, then goes on to possible or probable groupings of parts, 
and finally gives n^slorations of tlu^ whole. Nothing could be better ; in fact it is the only way to 
publish material of this kind. It might l)e added that he appears to be fairly well justified of his 
results. 

The third and last illustration in our progress report belongs to general study. In the late Pro- 
fessor Langfonl Warren's book on The Foiuidaiioiis of Classic Archifecture* we have the latest very 

l)y Macniillau & C'o.. Ltd., Xt*\\ Y*>ikaiul London. La. So. 
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luaiiful attempt tu generalise on the whole of the (.Ireek held. I’he bcope of tiie hook h, in iaet, much 
wider than this, as it includes Egypt. ^Mesopotamia, Persia, and naturally the .Egeau. (Jne 
want-, of course, to get at the writer's mind. It is intere-tiiig to note that about one-third of 
the book treats of work outside (fivece and the .Egean. and that of the remainder al)out one half is 
an analysis of Lireek Doric. Vi e are baulked in a sense, because^ the book, as it stands, i> incomplete ; 
still, the facts have some significance. We are left to speculate to what extent the author would have 
enlarged on other aspects of the culminating period : he had evidently commenced an analysis of the 
buildings of the Acropolis. 

There is not much that one need say about the matter of the book, beyond prai-e. The author 
has gone over what i-, for the mo-t ])art. familiar ground, and has done this carefully and well. It is 
at lea>t of equal importance to ajqwehend the nietliod. The author had evidently inteiided a great 
hi,stoi \ , and his editor >peaks feelingly ofjii^ Media^^Axd -tuilies. A'e can only speculate on the general 



plan troui^ the tivatm.nit of the fra-mont. Wliat aj.i.ears i. a (ivatmout jiot rtK-vc4u|.aHlic liko 
hergusson s, but what, for lack of a better term, wo may term proportional ; that is' (o sav, certain 
known and cOimred iihas.-s of architectural deN-elo[)meut are given not only the special attenthm whicli 
they merit, hut are treated with all the wealth of imagination of which the author is caiiahle There 
IS dangn^r m this, of course : we are apt tu lose facts for the sake of opnaous : in fact. it‘ imiv lead at 
lines to questions of how much we can staiul. It may, mdee.l, he more .lifficiilt to write it .miieral 
his ory o C.reeT .Architecture than almost any other kind of architectural history, even ineludkg one 
of dll SUes bo much of the work is known to be supeiiitively e.xcelleiit that there is often but a. 
straight and narrow way between rhapsody on the one hand and arclueological obsession on the other 
io conclude, we ,^e that of fresh arclueological research of the really practical kind wc have such 

■»; 

- -'i. 
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After all, perhaps, the careful presentation of particular buildings, or groups uf ])uildings showing 
a similar prevalence of ty}>e. with as strong a dash of the biographical element as can be mustered, may 
be the most valuable method of study at the present time. Such books as the late Eichard Norton's 
Bernini, or Mr. Bereson's Stiidi/ and Criticism of Italian Art, are alive to us because in them the 
personal element is so strongly realised. They permit of that leisurely stretching of the mind which 
enables us to see things in their proper perspective. There is much in Greek Architecture that could 
be studied in this way. Extensive knowledge working on intensive lines is bound to be helpful, because, 
when all is said, it is just this method which we all have to apply to the individual problems of to-day. 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS 
OF MR. HAMBIDGE’S THEORY OF 
DYNAMIC SYMMETRY.* 

By Cloudesley Breretox. 

O OME time ago Mr. Jay Hambidge gave a lectiue on 
O dynamic symmetry to the Art Workers' Guild and , 
judging by the attitude of the audience, the present- 
ment of his views made a consideiabie imp ession on a 
large number of them while iuspiiing the remainder 
with a keen desire to hear more. He was particularly 
insistent on the point that he was not trying to develop 
a new theory of aesthetics, which manv of his English 
critics seemed to think, although tc the present 
writer his work, whatever its aim. appears fraught 
with the highest significance. Much less did he pie- 
tend to give a sort of recipe for manufacturing beauty 
— the research for which, one imagines, would be as 
profitable as that for the philosopher's stone. In fact, 
he was not so much concerned with the artist as with 
the craftsman ; out of whom he rather maintained 
the artist should develop. In reality he seemed to 
have little use for the artist who did not seek to be a 
^u per- craftsman. His theory, tc imt it in a paradox, 
seemed to be “ Take t*are of th^^ crafts and the art vriil 
tak^ care of itself.” He held very strongly that the 
more consiiniiiiate the craftsmanship of an age the 
greater its artistic masterpieces would be, and he 
instanced Phidias as the UxOst consummate of crafts- 
men. 

From i\lr. Hambidge's point of view we cannot have 
too much knowledge of techniqu* provided that the 
person who acquires it recognises that technique is 
but the i/e Herat ised experience of the (‘raft and always 
r egards it, not as a substitute for. but as an aiieillary 
aid to creative work. Its presence in an artisti'** 
masterpiece can only add greater lichn^^ss and ri]'>e 
ness to it. 

All this seems \ery true. To impart teclmique, 
whether on ^lontessori or other lines, is in fa.ct one of 
the major object^ of all education. Technicpie fronr 
this aspi'ct is the self-imposed yoke whose service is 
p ‘rfect freedom for witlioiit it freinlom is mere 
li.“enc<', ; or, in other words, the greatest artist con- 
st iously submits to technique in order to triumidi over 
it, being ready to break any on<‘ < f its ])nnciples to 

‘Hiifek In' J.iv Hainkulge [JorHXAL R.,T. B.A. 20th 

M.uch 1020]. 


achieve greatness, but not to break them all at once, for 
that is mere anarchism—ready again, when he breaks 
them, to explain why he did so. Every supremely 
great artist is a potential Antigone whose breach of the 
highest conventions is justified by the results, and all 
the more readily explainable by the artist himself the 
more profoundly he is acquainted with the existing 
canon of convtntions which, like a judge of theSiipreme 
Colli t, he is perp'^tually interpieting. The greatest 
artists, the T^ieonardos and the Phidiases, are those 
vho have pondered the de'^pest on their art or turned 
the searchlight of their consciousness on the pro- 
ductions of tbmr subliminal self. 

Of course, without inspiration there can be no trne 
art. But ^'is ooisili e' pers /a- In rnit sua, and inspira- 
tion even with its happiest and apparently most spon- 
taneous moments depends on the calling into plar 
that precious experience of a lifetime, external or 
internab of which Whistler spoke. If the painter or 
the poet is to utter adequately the theughts that 
arise in hiin, the forces he mobilises for self-expression, 
for creating the outward and visible symbol of bis 
])assion. are just the technical experience he has been 
amassing consciously or unconsciously during tb^- ]n'e- 
cedii:g part of his life. 

This is the true element in the sayiirg that genius is 
the infinite capacity for taking pains. Genius a 1 wavs 
do'^s take infinite pains, though the result may only be 
ultimately revealed by the shortening of the artist's 
life. Qualitatively a genius may live ten vears in ten 
days and die at thirty. But whether those pains be the 
work of the brooding spirit within or outward at- 
tempts at self-expression, in either case or both thev 
may be lightened and alleviated by studying th(" ex- 
])erience of the particular art or craft concerned, 
always bearing in mind that one cann(.t get hold of too 
much of this ex])erience if out' looks at it not a^^ a set 
of immutable lavs Init as so many starting })oint« for 
fresh discovery, truths up to date and nothing mor-n 
though some of them may lemain unaltered for cen- 
turies, like the law of gravity, till an Emstein comes 
along. 

But this defence of te<*hnique as a ne^'essary acqui- 
sition in education of every sort and kind, though Mr. 
Hambidge is naturally in no vdse responsible I'c-r it. 
will in the course of the article assist, one hopes, in 
justifying what he is trying to do, or rather has 
trying to do for the last twenty years. 

U 1 
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And ‘.rliat is that ^ 

To put it in a nut shell, he is apparently out to 
recover what ono may cnll some ""f the hst gramniar of 
ancinit craftsmmsliip, T use the word grammar*’ 
advisedly because any act of self-expression must 
have its self-evolved rules, be it oratory, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, pottery, basket-making or what 
not. Moreover, in order to give this grammar a 
rational basis, he has analysed it and found that like 
all true grammars it possesses an essential element of 
logic in it. 

To take the ” grammar *' itself first. If we 
examine its function in the literary sphere, we find it 
dealing with the mere carpentry and joinery of sen- 
tences, ensuring thereby verbal correctness, while in 
its highest development as rhetoric it concerns itself 
with the problems of style. These two stages are also 
apparent in the other arts. The simple grammar of 
the ordinary stone-masons or furniture -maker will not 
produce Gothic cathedrals or Ghippeedale chefe- 
d’oeuvi'cSjbut it will ensure that the house that is being 
built will not topple over and that the chair that i.^ 
being made will support an aveiage w'eight. 

But such things are the mere A B C of the crafts- 
man’s technique. When a great school of building or 
a great school of furnituie -making has been in exist- 
ence some time, then the technique of the master 
craftsman will evolve into an elaborate canon of style, 
codifying the common experience of the guild, just a^ 
the French language through the countless labours of 
several centuries of grammarians and writers has beeji 
wmrked up into the wonderful organ of expression it is 
to-day, while still pTe3er\ing its liberty to progress. 

Now it is just one of the most important canons of 
style that Mr. Hambidge has recovered to-day after 
tw^enty years of patient, exhaustive experiment. For 
his principle of dynamic symmetry (personally one 
would have pref^^rred the term natural as opposed to 
artificial, since the symmetry is found in Natuie) is, as 
lu" has proved by thousands of actual measmeinents, 
the general principle that underlies the creations of 
the finest productions of Greek art at its mest flourisli- 
ing epoch. That is, that the Greeks, whether plottii'g 
out a temple or hew-ing a statue or moulding a vase, 
selected for the ground -plan of the^r designs area® 
whose two sides, in contrast to Mr. Hambldge's 
so-called Static Symmetry, were always incommen- 
surable, this particular category of areas being obvi- 
ously regarded by them as the most fitting space 
wo thin which to set out their masterpieces. 

But by an absolutely natural evolution every 
technician begins at a certain stage to try to find out 
w^hat are the law's underlying the lore or grammar ** 
that has gradually growm up round his cult, to divine 
the reason or reasons which led him, if he were (say,i a 
poet or an orator, tc look below the dictates of ” use 
and w'ont," till by dint of thinking he discovers how 
large an ehnnent of loqic his grammar contains. It i.s 
probably here, how«‘ver, that, language being more 
abstract than nio^t of the arts, the logical analysis of 


its grammar w'as posterior to that of the grammar of 
the other arts. But every civilised people must 
sooner or later, like M. Joiirdain, make the discovery 
that it has been talking prose ! — that is to say, the 
linguistic medium it uses possesses certain definite 
rules. Perhaps the clearest instance, how'ever, of this 
emergence of the logical factor in any art or craft is the 
history of Euclidean Geometry, originally evolved in 
Egypt as the scientific element underlying the art of 
land surveying, itself in turn rendered necessary by the 
obliteiation of landmarks in the Nile Valiev by the 
yearly floeds. The codified practice of the land sur- 
veyors — their *' grammar *’ in fact— w'as found to 
repose, allowing for, or rather ignoring, minute 
personal differences in measurements, on certain 
definite, logical and rational bases. And w'hat w^as 
true of the ancient land-surveyors was true of the 
ancient buildem and stone-masons. Thev, too, dis' 
covered the mathematical law's underlying right con- 
struction, and. as their sense of beauty in the con- 
structive arts developed, they also found out certain 
higher forinuhe that summarised their ideas of pro- 
portion and design. 

The mathematics employed by Mr. Hambidge are 
therefore merely the logical exposition of the scientific 
basis of one of the most fundamental principles in 
Greek art. This scientific* basis was in all probabilitv 
known to the Greeks, but had already been super- 
seded, when the Romans came into close contact w'ith 
them by a development in art w'hich w'as leadly a step 
towards decay. 

Mr. Hambidge believes that in re-introducing this 
principle of Dynamic Symmetry into design as fai as 
craftmanship is concerned he wall re-introduce into it 
one of the most rei italisincj elements, by giving us 
from the Mont^^ssori point of view' the right // ilirii to 
work in. He feels sure it will also have a beneficial 
effect in turn on the fine arts, w'hich in the oj.)inion of 
some tc-day are still too much divorced from the 
crafts from which they sprang. Like Antaeus thev 
must seek a renew al of strength from the prime source 
of their origin if they are to escape the strangle-hold 
of the many-headedcrow’d that, like H ercule.®, threatens 
in the near future to crush to d»‘ath 'Av.y IhteUiqentsia 
too divorced from actual life. 

The extraordinary subdivisions of labour that the 
industrial revolution has inflicted on us alike in 
science, art and craft have w'ith their minute w'ater- 
tight com];)artnients made us forg(‘t that life is one. 
that fnoif, and that everytlung is m evervthing. 

Many to-day, especially the votaries of art ior art's 
sake (a kind of Super-Pragmatism), are amused or 
irritated at the suggestion that there is a scientific ( r 
intelligible element in Beauty though the man of 
scieiu-e know's there is one of b(‘auty in Truth and the 
religious man knows there is an eiement of both in 
Goodness The fact is that in the trinity of Beautv, 
Truth and (roodness each dominant (dement (ontani'^ 
a siiboidinat(‘ element of the otln*r two. Our ao‘(‘. 
analyti('al to absurdity, has not h(‘sifat(‘d to divome 
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Beauty from Goodness and Goodness from Truth ; and 
yet, in all reverence, \ve would ask what meaning in 
its theological counterpart would God the Son have if 
completely sundered from God the Father ^ Surely 
that august Triad, the highest pinnacle of AVestern 
thought, must stand or fall together. 

The work of Mr. Hambidge in retrieving one of the 
most vital principles of all the arts that work in two or 
more dimensions has liberated a vital sap that ^vili 
not cease to circulate till it has mounted to some of the 
topmost branches of human activity. 


LONDON TOWN-PLANNING SCHEMES 
IN 1666 . 

By Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.], 

VT^HEN I had the honour of reading a Paper 
tT before the Institute on the above subject. I 
referred to Evelyn's first plan, to which he gave the 
title ” Londinum Redivivum," and in which he refers 
to his ■■ Discourse now in the Paper Office. " I made 
many inquiries at the time, but failed to trace the 
original or any copy of the Discourse. I think readers 
of the Jor^RXAL will be glad to hear that in Yol. 9-1 of 
MSS. in the Guildhall Library there is a copv of the 
Discourse, apparently made about the end of the 
eighteenth century. Finding that the pamphlet is un- 
known (either as a MS. or printed matter) at the British 
Museum, at AVootton House, at the Record Office, or 
at the Bodleian Library, I thought the document 
might fitly be given Hie hospitality of our Journal. 
and I append its full text. The Discourse has the same 
heading as Evelyn's Plan No. 1, and the description 
of the scheme refers to that plan. 

To economise space I will briefly call attention to 
the following points : — 

1. Evelyn pointed out the necessity for a plan of 
the City as it existed at the time of the Fire. 

2. A reference is made to the extraordinarilv bad 
state of the roads at the time of the Fire. 

3. Evelyn proposed a width of 100 feet for the 
principal streets, or 10 feet wider than those shown on 
Wren's plan, 

1. Ev'^elvn wanted to retain a site for St. Paul's 
Cathedral as large as the old building, and improve the 
churchyard. He evidently hoped the old building might 
remain. Wren's simgestion was a ridiculouslv small 
new building. 

5. Evelyn proposed magnificent main approaches to 
the Cathedral from six directions, AA’ren only provided 
tor one. 

Professor Richardson, in the debate on my Paj^er 
(JouRN.^L R.I.B.A., Ahri. XXAHL. 20th December, 
1919, p. 81), stated '’on authority of an o])scure 
letter by Pepys, *' that the streets, a.s proposed, by 
SirC. AVren, were actually staked out for Londoneis to 
see." 1 communicated with the Professor, and he 
kindly informed me that he spoke from memorv. and 


the reference in his mind was the entry in Pepys* 
Diary of 29th Alarch, 1667, which states that the 
great- streets in the City are marked out,” But those 
were not AAhen's streets. In the first place it would 
have been a physical impossibility to mark them out. 
AATren’s plan was killed by the Kingh Declaration 
signed on 13th September, 1666 (Journal, ih. p. 77). 
The staking out was for the improvements under the 
Act for Rebuilding London which was passed on 8th 
February. 1667. That Act having been pas.sed, how 
can it be suggested that AA’ren's rejected scheme 
w^as staked out about six weeks later ( It is a pitv 
this confusion has arisen, but the extracts I gave from 
important documents w^ere never published before 
December last, when they appeared in our Journal. 
AAhth reference to Pepys' entry of 2-lth February. 1667. 
and ColonelBirch'.N suggestion that trustees should buy 
all the land, there is nothing to suggest that this re- 
ferred to AAPen's scheme. He was evidently discussing 
the machinery for dealing with claims, boundaries, 
etc., wffien the Bill above referred to w'as before Parlia- 
ment. I think I proved that AA ren’s scheme was never 
submitted to Parliament. 

1 have shown the above paragraph to Professor 
Richardson, and am pleased to state that he agrees 
with me. 

Evelyn's “Discourse.” 

LOXDIMM EEDIVIVUM, or LOXDOX RE- 
STORED vot to its presti/ie. hut to far greater 
Beauty Counnodiousuess and magnificence. Huinhly 
represented in certain Proposals concerning the re- 
building of that famous and ancient Metropolis. 
13 Heh. IJ. Aon enim hahemus sic, stahilem Cirita- 
tem. sed futuram illarn lnquirim}c<. 

The pretences of the several Proprietors in the fonds 
being first of all secur'd, and put into such a method, as by 
the wisdome of his Alajestie and Parliament shall be found 
most conducible to the prevention of future suits and dis- 
turbances, int erupting the order of a new designation ; the 
city of London might doubtless be rendered as far superior 
to any other city in the habitable world for beauty : com- 
modiousness, and magnificence (the situation and other 
circumstances consider'd) as it has hitherto ben somewhat 
inferior to many imperial cities in Europe, for want of im- 
proving those advantages, which God and Nature have 
dignified it withall above them. 

In pursuance of this (if without ofience, and with sub- 
mission to abler judgements, I may with others be per- 
mitted to cast in my Symbole) I humbly conceive, that an 
exact plott, according to the geometrical scale of feet, ought 
in the first place to be taken by some able Artist, and in that 
accurately to be described all the declivities, eminences, 
w'ater courses, etc., of the w hole Area. The Gent, w'ho per- 
formed that of Tangier (according to my conceptions of 
that plan) might, I suppose, be a very fitting person for that 
implojmient. After this I conceive there may be deli- 
neated some more particular ichnographical plan of the 
w'hole city membratun, as it were, with the pilncipal streets : 
where the piazzas, churches, hospitals, courts of justice, 
halls, markets, key, exchange, magazines <^0 shall hv 
placed. And thi^ ought to he the joynt and mature con- 
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trivance of the ablest men. Merchants, Architects, and 
Workmen, in consort ; and such as have a true idea what 
propiieties, a,nd conveniences, belong to so great a city, and 
which I therefore briefly, but fully, comprehend in these 
two transcendences. Use and Ornament. 

The plan thus prepared and resolved on. hand^ must be 
employed for the speedy removal of the rubbish, which 
should be so disposed of, as might best signitie to the carry- 
ing on of the work, by laying apait. and carefully separa- 
ting all such materials, as may be useful 1 for the several 
occasions of building, coving, filling up, and to be seifted 
for the mortar ; clensing and severing the whole bricks, 
batts, stones etc. every of which should be consigned to Mich 
void places, as by the draughts are to be so left, for avoiding 
after removals and confusion, and that the ground may be 
disincombred. and fitted for the lading out, and digging of 
foundations. And in order to their future stability, and 
for that divers of them may be of singular use to the inhabi- 
tants, and save a world of charge in making new ones, 
there would also be drawn, and accurately measured, a 
^^ubterranean plan of a.11 the vaults, cellars, and arch’d 
Meanders, yet remaining, thereby to consider how they may 
fall out, and accommodate to the new erection^, what Avere 
fitt to be filled and darn'd up, and v hat to be reserved. 

It were therefore {I say) highly reemisite, that this rubbish 
were perfectly cleared, that so the inequalities, and seve- 
ral! Ctffeetions of the surface might be the more apparent. 
But hie labor hoc opn-^, this vill be found a work of un- 
imaginable dilficulty, and require a multitude of hands ; 
nor can it be effected to purpose, without infinite confuMon 
(a^ it presents itself to my apprehension) 'till those several 
plans and types of the future city be first concluded on. 
and applyed accordingly : and then they may stake it out, 
and deliver it to the owners of the ground ; prodded they 
exactly conform to the plott, to the shape of the front, and 
to such other directions for uniformity and solidity, his 
Majesties Surveyois or Commissioners shall appoint. In 
this work it might happly be thought fit to fill up, or at 
least give a partial levell to some of the deepest valies, holes 
and more suddain declivities, \rtthin the city, for the more 
ease of commerse, carriages, coaches, and people in the 
.■>treet'^, and not a little for the more handsome ranging of 
the buildings. For instance, that frojn about the Fleet to 
Ludgate, which yet should be no more, than might only 
afford a gracefuil and just ascent from thence up towards 
►St. Pauls, the only spot in the whole city, where I would 
plant that ancient and venerable cathedral again. But here 
is to be considered the channel running thence through 
Hoi born, which woidd be so enlarged as not only to be pre- 
serv'd ^weet (by scowring it through floodgates into the 
Thames on all occasions) but commodious for the inter- 
couive of considerable vessels, thwart this ijortion of the 
town, and which therefore should be accordingly warffed 
on both ^ides to the very kt'y of the irt'er. and made con- 
tiguous to the streets by bridges arched to a due level, as 
it might easily be contrived (and with passage sufficient for 
lusty barger^ and liters under them) were tlie vally so ele- 
vated as tis projected. There is only this care ineunibent, 
that all foundations upon this new' ground be searched to 
the old and more solid basis, fiom whence they may also 
store themselves with vaults and celleredge in abundanee. 
The same might be considered in some sort from the descent 
of the hill towards 1 hames-street, so to come dow n upon 
tlie future key by a far less declirtty, which would give 
tho'C houses, that should be built fronting to the rivtu’, a 
moie becoming a,sj)ect, and an ♦‘a'^ier footing to the range's. 


above them, which w'oukl peep over one another 'UC<.o^- 
sively, with a far better grace, than tho^t‘ do at <bmoa, 
w'here the ascent is too praeci pit ions. 

These considerations and employments would greatly 
foiwvard the prompt and natural disposuro of the more u^e- 
les^ and cumbersome rubbish, unless it might be thought 
more expedient (if there should not be sufficient for both) 
to designe it rather towards the inlargement of a new and 
ample key, w'hich I w'ish might run parallel from the very 
Tower to the T emple at least, and if it were possible ( without 
augmenting the rapidity of the stream) extend itself even 
a^ far as the very low w'ater mark : the basin by tlii- meaiw 
kept perpetually full, without slub or annoyance, and to tht‘ 
infinite benefit and ease of access, like that of Constanti- 
nople, than which nothing could be imagined more noble. 
What fractions and confusions our ougly st ayre.s, bridge^, 
and causes, make, and how dirty, and nasty it i> at every 
ebbe, we are sufficiently sensible of ; so as next to the 
hellish smoke of the toA^ui, there is nothing doubtle-'^. 
which does more impair the health of it> inhabitant^. 

In the disposure of the streets due consideration should 
be had, w'hat are compitant breadths for commerce and 
intercourse, cherefuilness and state : and therefore not to 
pass through the city all in one tenor without varieties, 
usefull breakings, and inlargements into ])iazzaN at corn- 
pet ant distances, which ought to be built exactly uniform, 
strong, and with beautifull front>. Nor should theM- be all 
of them square, but some of them oblong, circular, and oval 
figures, for their better grace and capacity. I w ould allow* 
none of the principal ^streets le^s than an hundred foot in 
breadth, nor any of the narrow'e',t than thirty, their opmi- 
ing^, and heights proportionable. And of these I ^uppo^e 
there may be three, if not four, between the Thame- ami 
London Wall, reconing that of Cheapside for the chief e ; 
W'hich being likewise the largest may extend itself from 
Temple barr to the very upper part of Tower hill, or 
Crotchet Fryars, and bear the cathedral of St. Paulp:^ upon 
such an eminence of ground, as would hardly be parallel'd 
ill any city of the W'orld. 

Amongst these streets should be the parochial churches 
(w hich may w'ell be reduced to a moiety, for tis prodigiou^lv 
true, that there are some parishes no less than tw'o hundred 
times larger than others) so placed and interspersed, as may 
have some reference to the adornment of the profih‘ of the 
city upon all its avenues, and therefore at studied intervals, 
and so built after thv modern architecture without, and 
contrivance withie, cus may best answ er their pious designa- 
tion ; for which ^Mr. Graunt has judiciously ]K*rstring'd our 
old onc>, in that ingenious peiee of his upon the bills of 
]\Iortalit\'. Most of these I could wish might be founded 
in th(‘ centers of spacious areas, jiiazzas Ac. so as to be con- 
spicuous to scv(‘ral streets, crossing upon them, as some of 
the Roman obelises are : and other at the abuttinciits ami 
extremities of them ; which might also be observed for 
the raising of publick fountains. Jt i^ about these ehureh 
piazzas that the ^tatioiier> shoultl have their shop>, and 
the Ministei's their houses ; a< about that of St. Ikuil miirht 
again be n^-otablished the episeojial palace, the Dean and 
Prebends hou'-es ; tin* grammar school, a jmbliek library ; 
the prerogative and first fruits office Ac. All w'hich would 
be built at ample distance from the cathedral, and with 
more stately fronts, in honour of th.it augu.st jiile. As for 
the church yards, I w'ould havi* them univcr-il\ proscribetl 
to the veiw utmost w'ali of the city northwards, upon whicli 
inscriptions, <ind moimnn nts might be aptly inserted, and 
the dead interr d, either in vault,-, or the open grouiu.L 
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attording a u^efull div'er^ion to the contemplativ^e pass<enger 
of hi'5 mortality and humane frailty ; for as to that siiper- 
.stitioii^ eostome of burying in churches, or having their 
dormitories in the very heart of cities, where frequently 
churches are built, I neitlier think it decent, nor suSerabie. 

In the piazzas s lion Id be kept the several markets, in 
otliers the coaches may wait kc. and in some should be 
publick fountains placed : not as formerly immui'd with 
blind and melancholy v/alls, but left free to play, and shew 
their christial waters, as in most of the best cities of Europe 
they do. save this of ours, where an otticer for a small 
stipend, might protect them from injury and pollution, till 
eostome has ciWlized u>. 

Between the piazzas, market place's, and churches, might 
be the halls for the antient companies. These if fronted at 
lea>t with stone, adorm^d with statues, and other orna- 
ments. would infinitely inrich the streets, and render this 
city as famous for architecture of the most refined Gusto, 
and as worthv to be consider’d of Travellers, as any city in 
Europe. But especially, should the Guild, or Magistratical 
Hall of assembly have something of more pompous and 
great, after the example of the State House at Amsterdam ; 
at least to some proportion : and this likewise ought to be 
built in one of the most eminent parts of the city. Xear 
unto this might be designed a magnificient house for the 
Loul Mayor and others for the two sherifs of London : 
wdiich being erected at the publick charge, ought to be the 
constant residence of the Gentlemen, wdio bear that office 
pro tempore, and w’ould therefore be contrived accordingly. 

I should think the Roval Exchange might front the key 
betwixt Qneen-hyth anci the Bridge, about the 8tell-yard 
I conceive wnu’e a proper place, respecting the goodliest 
river in the w’oiid wiiere the trafique, and business is most 
viororous (but for this I submit to better judgements) ; 
wiierever it be built, it will be necessary to amplifie the old 
dcsigiie, which was much too narrow for the assemblys. 
If it "hould be erected nee re th(* Thames, let there be 
spacious piazzas about it, either for dwellings or publique 
ware- houses : which yet I should rather ad^ise might be 
contrived in the vaults under those edifices ; because a sad 
experience has taught us, how^ secure they are there, being 
prudently govern'd. And for such other stores as will not 
be Weil preserved under ground, there w^ould by anv means 
some expedient be found out, that they might not front 
tlie Tlianies on London side*, at least very sparingly ; not 
only for that they may yet become obnoxious to the like 
accidents (being built contiguous to the rest) but because, 
if there be not ample separations and distances (which 
would infinitely dissfigure and interrupt the face of that 
key) they will no wiiere stand commodiously. How' greatly 
therefort‘ w^ere it to be wished, that such a depth of tho^e 
wwetched houses on the opposite side of the WMter wen* 
[)urchaM*d, andd(*molished, to make room for these stores ? 
The wharfes before, an<l yards behind made large enough 
for the placing <ind working of cranes, tlu* laying of deal, 
timber, clap- board, pipestaves, millstones, fagot ts, wood 
and coals, and other grosse commodities ; w'liilst the goodl\' 
key over against it might be built for the owmeiv, and 
dwellings of the principal merchants. Or if needes the w'are- 
hou''es must be on this side, yet that they were luade rather 
to front Thames street than the river, because of the dull 
aiul heavy aspect of those kind of erections. 

That little bay at Queen- hyth would have the l^ey con- 
triv'd about it, of a good breadth from the houses, which 
may be cloyster'd about for the market men and fruittwei'". 
And then, wiiere now that wiiarfe In. a statt'ly avenue from 


th(‘ Walter side up to St. Paul's, w'hich might extend itself 
into an ample semi- circle upon the key becoming that lovely 
margent. This I should conceive might be one of the five 
principal traverse streets of the whole city, and to reach as 
far as Alders-gate, or, if you will, further along the wall, as 
it might be carried : that from Queen- h^\i:h to Cripple-gate, 
that from the Exchange to Moore-gate, that opposite to 
the bridge to Bishops-gate, that from Belins-gate neer as 
far ; that from the Costume- house to Aid-gate, as that 
from Black friers stayres as far as into West Smith-field : 
thus decussating and crossing the four longer streets, pass- 
ing from East to West, w^hereof one might extend from the 
channel, wLich intercepts it at 8t. Brides to the very Tower. 
This is what I call Thames street, and w'ould destine for 
store houses, in case of necessity. The second is (as has 
been say'd) from the strand to the utmost Eastern point 
of the whole city ; Avhere I w^ould have erected a noble gate, 
in manner of a triumphal arch, in honour of our illustrious 
Monarch, This street from 8t. Pauls may be divaricated 
like a Pythagorean Y, as the mott accurately ingenious 
Dr. Wren has design'd it, and I willingly follow' in my* 
second thoughts ; because of its handsome addresses to 
the bridge, and to the opposite parts of the town. The 
third from Xew'-gate to Aid-gate, and with a little assis- 
tance butting into Holborne. The fourth and last from 
Alders-gate to Bishops-gate, which will be the shortest. 
The wall betwixt Cripple-gate and Aldgate to be employ'd, 
as I savd, for the church yards of the several parishes ; and 
the houses opposite to them, with a large street, for the 
common Inns, receptacle and station of Carriers &c, wiiich 
being on the Xorth part of the city, and neerest the con- 
fines of the feilds, and roads, w'ould least cumber and infest 
the towui, and 3'et have a far more comodious and ea^v 
access to them, by reason of their immediate approaches 
through the traverse streets, than now' that they are 
scattered up and dow'ii w'ithout distinction. 

For the rest of tho^e necessary evils, the Brew'houses, 
Bakehouses, Diers, 8alt. 8ope and Sugar- boilers. Chandlers. 
Hatmakers, Slaughter-houses, some sort of Fishmonger> 
&c. w'hose neighbourhood cannot be safe (as I have eLe- 
where shew''d,t and a sad experience has confirmed) I hope 
his Majestic will now' dispose of to some other parts about 
the river, tow^ards Bow' and ands worth on the w'ater ; 
Islington, and about Spittiefeilds kc. The charge of brimr- 
ing all their commodities into the city Avould be very incon- 
siderable, oppos'd to the perill of their being continued 
amongst the inhabitants : and the benefit of the carriage, 
which w'ould employ a w'orld of people both by land and 
water, without the least prejudice. 

I suppose the Costome-house cannot be better situated 
thati where it waf' ; and a'> it may hold communication 
with the Tower, here might the Admiralty, and Xavy-ofiice 
be fittly placed. 

I have not forgotten the Hospitals, publique Worke- 
houses to employ the poor in, and Prisons ; which being 
built, and reiiK low'd at the common charge, should be dis- 
posed of m convement quarters of the city. The Hospitals 
would become one of the princi[)al streets, but the prisons, 
and Tril)uiial for tryal of eiimiiial ofiender<, might be built 
(a- of olil ) neer 'iome entrance of the city : about Xew'-gate 
were a fitting place, as my plott represents it. 

The College of physician" w'ould be in one of the be^t 


* l dill leadt' Till" tu flit' Dr hoiou* I had m'imu* 1h'> n!or ^lz. 

I Ith St'prr 

t III Fniriij/iijio pii">eur<*d to In- .Maje'.rie 1060, ton‘\\aruniu thi'> "ad 
acoult'iit. 
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parts of the toTOe, incircled with an handsom piazza for 
the dwelling of those learned persons, with the Chirurgions, 
Apothecaries, and Drougists in the streets about them ; 
for I am greatly inclin'd to wdsh, that all of a mysterie 
should be destined to their several quarters. Those of the 
better sort of shop keepers, who sell by retail, might be 
allotted to the sweetest, and most eminent streets and 
piazzas. The Artificers to the more ordinary houses, inter- 
medial and narrower passages (for such will hardly be 
avoided) that the noyse and tintaruarre of their instru- 
ments may be the less importunate. The Taverns and 
Victualing houses sprinkled amongst them, and built 
accordingly. But even all these too, even the very meanest, 
should exactly respect uniformity, and be more substan- 
tially built than those in Covent-Garden, and other places, 
where once in twenty or thirty years they had need be 
built again, and therefore to be indulg’d a longer term. 

Spaces for ample Courts, Yards, and Gardens, even in 
the heart of the city there may be some to the principal 
houses, for state and refreshment ; but with great reserva- 
tion, because of the fractions they will make, and therefore 
rarely towards any principal streete. And I hope it will 
please his Majestic to proscribe by a publiqne and irrevers- 
able Edict, that no houses whatsoever may for the future, 
juesume to be erected, not only about this city, but all the 
Nation besides, within such a distance from Magazines, 
Places of publique Records, and Churches, w’hich should be 
preserv'd as Sanctuaries. 

The Gates and Entries of the citty, which are to be re- 
built, might be the subjects of handsome architecture, in 
foiTii of triumphal arches, adorn'd with Statues, Relie'vos, 
and apposite Inscriptions, as Praefaces to the rest within, 
and should therefore by no means be obstructed by sheads, 
and ougly shops, or houses adhearing to them. And I wish 
this reformation, and the infinite danger of their being con- 
tinued. might extend to the demohshing those difformed 
buildings on London- bridge ; wiiieh not only indanger all 
the rest, but takes away from the beauty of it, and indeed 
of the whole city near the Thames. In^-tead of them, if 
there went a substantial Balustre of iron, decor' d with 
Statues upon their pedestals, at convenient distances, and 
the foot way elevated on each side, it W'ould be exceedingly 
convenient : whilst to secure the passengers by night, it 
might be guarded by responsible house keepers in their 
turns. Or if they will needs have shops, let them be built of 
-olid stone, made narrow and very low% like to those upon 
the Rialto at Venice ; but it w^ere far better without them. 

One of the last, not least considerations, will be that of 
Paving, for which w'e have a laudable example in those 
streets of my Lord Treasurers, and Hatton Gardens, v/hich 
may be imitated. And w'hy may not some of the distorted 
bricks, to be found amongst the rubbish, be reserved for 
these purposes ; especially the elevations destin’d for the 
foot-causeys before the fronts of the houses ? Unless they 
will be at the charge to lay it with Purbeck and flat stones, 
w'hich indeed were to be preferred, yet their clinkears in 
Holland dos very well ; and, as I remember, the Roman 
streets are so pav'd. 

I have now' no more to add, for the ease, and preserva- 
tion of the streets, than to wish, that the use of sleds w^ere 
introduc'd, and as few heavy carts as might be counten- 
anc’d. And that for the universal benefit (especially of 
those, w'ho arc not born to ride in coaches) that intolerable 
nuisance of spouts and gutters might be strictly reformed, 
and the waters so conveyed by close and perpendicular 
pipes (w’here they cannot be avoided) or to drop onely from 


above the Modillions, as from Italian roofs. That no pi}'>es 
for conveyance of W'aters for domestique uses be deriv d 
from the Heads through church yards, or like unclean 
places, without being well immur'd in plaster of Paris. That 
plain tyle may be only employ'd instead of pan tyle : un- 
less we could be perswaded into the use of slate, which is 
both beautifull and light. That no Bay windows and un- 
comely jettings, nor even Balconies (unless made of iron) 
be for the future permitted. And that for the better 
expediting of this great design (worthy indeed of the great- 
est and best of Princes) store of all materials may be pro- 
vided betimes (bricks and tyles especially) because all sea- 
sons are not fit for it : and that there be a diligent ins])ec- 
tion to examine their goodness : but the greatest and 
almost only desidei ate wrill he that of Timber, which peace 
and industry will quickly furnish. And when all these were 
prepar’d, and the Undertakers too as ready, if they be per- 
mitted to gratify their own phansies, without religiously 
intending to persue the Plan ; and that his Majestic (who 
is best able to judge of it) over rule in this ; it may possibly 
become a new indeed, but a very ougly city, when all is 
done. Whereas, if they permit themselves to be govern'd 
in this, we are not yet to despair of seeing (after a few 
years) such a city to emerge out of these sad and ruinous 
heaps, as may dispute it wdth all the cities of the World ; 
fitter for commerce, apter for government, sweeter for 
health, more glorious for beauty ; and in sunim for whatso- 
ever could be desired to render it consummately j^erfect. 

Facile est Inventis addere. J. Evelyx. 


EDWIN ALFRED RICKARDS [F.]. 

Died at Bournemouth, 29th August 1920, 
ag^ed forty-eight. 

[Edwin Alfred Rickards, who wms born in 1872, 
was articled in 1887 to Mr. E. J. Lovell, of 43. Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. In the same year he entered 
the Royal Academy Schools and later studied at the 
Architectural Association. After the completion of 
his articles he assisted in the offices successively of 
Messrs. Dunn and Watson. Mr. Howard Im e. Mr. 
George Sherrin and Mr. Leonard Stokes, and studied 
and travelled in France, Italy, and Egypt. In 1897 
he became associated in partnership with 3[r. H. V. 
Lanchester and the late James Stewart, and with 
them carried out Cardifl Town Hall and Law' Lourts, 
Deptford Towm Hall, and Hull Art School. Latei 
works, in conjunction W'ith Mr. Lanchester. w'ere tlie 
Central Hall, Westminster, the Third (’liurch of 
(ffirist Scientist, Ourzon Street, Cold Overton Hall, 
and business premises for Colnaghi and Obach. Bond 
Street, and for Bovril, Ltd., Biinhill Rowa In 1916 
he volunteered for military service, wars invalided 
home after three months in France, and continued on 
home service till he became seriously ill in April 1919. 
During this period he took an active ])art in the 
planning of the Motor Transport Works at Cippeiihani, 
Slough, prior to its being handed over to the Royal 
Engineers. He also ]>repan‘d a striking de^ien for 
the Iinpeiial Canadian War Museum. 

Mr. Rickards wms ele('ted Fellow of tie- Institute 
in 1906, his ])roposer^ Rung 31essr.s. Leonard Stoke.s, 
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John Belcher and Henry T. Hare. ” I know Mr. 
Rickards to be an architect of very high ability,'* 
wrote Mr. Stokes on the proposal pa]>er. He was a 
member of the Council for a term and served al«o on 
the Standing Committees for Art and Literature. 

Characteristic examples of his pencil work are to be 
seen in the charming drawings illustrating his partner 
Mr. Lanchester's Paper ** Town and Country : Some 
Aspects of Town Planning" [Journal R.I.B.A,. 20th 
February 1909]; also in his own Papers ” The Art of 
the Monument." read before the Institute in 3Iay 1910 
[ibiih 28th May 1910], and “ The Architect and Civic 
Ornamentation,*' contributed to the Town Planning 
Conference. 1910 [Transactions of the Conference, 
pp. 453-64]. He made numerous illustrations for 
his friend Arnold Bennett’s books, Park lights 
(Hodder and Stoughton) and Froin the of the 
Velsa (Chatto and Windus). He also illustrated Mr. 
P. G. Konody’s book Through the Alps to the 
Apennines published in 1909. In a Paper, " The 
Artistic Development of London," read before the 
Institute in February 1911 [Joi^rnal R.I.B.A.. 18th 
February 1911]. he dealt with the possibilities of 
artistic development as applied to the externals in 
the centre and best known portions of London.] 

The record of E. A. Rickards s professional career 
is even more inadequate than in most cases as an 
indication of his exceptional personality. It is indeed 
rather a commentary on the fact that it Avas onlv by 
a suppression of his most highly developed gifts that 
he could find a place m the existing regime where bis 
genius could evolve a measure of expression. Like 
Alfred Stevens, for whose designs he had a profound 
admiration, the trammels of our present system of 
carrying out work w^ere always felt to be a handb-ap. 
architecture being so rarely regarded as a desirable 
riling for its own sake, and apart from its aspect as 
gracing a structure owning utilitarian requirements 
as its primary purpose. 

Rickards might liave taken his place easily enough 
in the early days of the Renaissance, and it is hardlv 
an overstatement to contend that in that congenial 
atmosphere his name would have come dowui to us 
as not the least among the splendid group of artists 
which gave renowm to the Florence of the sixteenth 
centuiy. He had the versatility and receptive ness 
that characterised them, a receptiveness quick to 
seize an idea, but only instantly to start on bringing 
it into harmony with his own method of expression. 
In the matter of versatility his keen a])preciation of 
form and colour was w’ell knowm to all his circle, and 
though, own ng to the strenuous conditions of architec- 
tural practice in these days, especially for those not 
too favourably placed at the start, Rickards w as not 
able to exercise these gifts to the fullest extent. lu‘ 
nevertheless did enough to jirove that he might have 
taken a no less notable position as a sculptor or have 
developed into a painter of marked individualitv. 
In his slighter sketches his sense of the beaut v of 


line \s’as almost uncanny, a few^ rapid strokes giving 
a poise wuth vigour or grace, and if the mark w'as not 
hit at the first shot, there -was no tinkering or correc- 
tion, but a repetition of the same rapid movement 
wuth acute mental concentration on the variations 
required. Rickards's devotion to the art of his choice 
did not permit him to go very far in acquiring the 
technique of those allied to it, but it w*as none the 
less obvious that he possessed all the temperament 
and appreciation necessary to high achievement in 
any of these. 

It is probable that ciicumstances influenced liis 
first choice in the direction of architecture, and it 
w^as clearly only later that experience show'ed him 
that architecture carried a certain measure of bondage 
not ahvays to his taste — or rather that architecture is 
so seldom in demand without limitations that do 
not make it any less an art, but make it somewhat 
less the type of ait that he would have chosen as a 
medium for expression. Though he enjoyed all his 
wmrk intensely if left to play with his ideas they 
generally took the form of ideal compositions of 
masses and scul}Uure conceived purely from the 
standpoint of emotional expression and not, as with 
most of us, starting from the basis of a building with 
a specific ]mrpose. This conception of design did 
not prevent his bringing valuable ideas to bear on the 
problems that ordinarily present themselves : indeed 
a certain detachment from the usual attitude towards 
these made his handling of them more virile and 
productive. His appreciation of the dignity of architec- 
ture forbade his accepting any dodge or make.'^liift in 
overcoming a practical difficulty: the whole treatment 
had to be restudied until such difficulties disappeared 
and a solution was found that w^as the natural 
outcome of the requirement. It wmuld be claiming 
too much to say that there w^as never a miscalculation 
in the methods taken to secure the desired effect, 
but. considering the individual character of his work, 
^iich mistakes w'ere remarkably few^ and wvre in 
more than one instance due to the difficult v in 
securing a full (‘ompivhension of his intention bv the 
artists whose collaboration the design demanded. 

Rickards throughout his life studied his art wuth 
absorbing interest, but such studies wT^re not catried 
on by any obvious system, and the fact could only 
be recognised by his fertility in illustrating his 
suggt^stions by reference to buildings of various 
styles and ages. He po.ssessed the faculty of noting 
only the factors that had a bearing on his owui 
methods of design, and hence his knowdedge sat 
lightly on him and his work preserved the intuitive 
character usual in the w'ork of a genuine artist. Put 
in this form the impression conveyed yet lacks the 
force d(unanded in depicting his vivid personality : it 
wmuld perhaps be nearer the mark to take the vicwv 
that, after the first ftwv years of his career. Rickards 
never deliberately or consciously studied, but that 
his (‘xceptional sympathy with all branches of art 
and the quick ^‘action that beauty in every form 
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proriiu-ed in him ])rovi(.k-‘d all the interest nece.s^arv 
to ^llstain the vivid and vital character of his own 
work. 

(.’ritical as he was of his own efforts. Rickards 
applied the same .standard to that of his contem- 
poraries, and while quick to appreciate buildinos 
showing beauty of treatment or imaginative fire, he 
was not given to spare his strictures on the work in 
which he discerned neither. That his sympathies 
Were in no way nairow or governed by his own 
technique will bt* realised when it is mentioned that 
he always spoke with delight of the work of J. F. 
Bentley and \V. Flockhart. The work of the former 
so interested him that he remarked on several occa- 
sions, One ot these days I too will try a design in 
the Byzantine manner.'* It may be doubtful whether 
he would ever have done so. but now, alas I the 
question is detei mined and .such a design will never 
see the light. 

In the arts cf painting and sculpture one felt that 
his opinions were quite exceptionally illuminating : he 
seemed to be abh* to overleap the obstacles due to 
technical inexperience in these and enter into the 
ideas prompting the work that interested him. How 
interested -he could be in all artistic movements his 
friends must needs recognise for he was always 
eagei to impart his ideas and provoke an active 
discussion on them, not only as regards the activities 
allied to architecture, but extending to music, the 
^tage, and to all things depending on emotional 
ex[)ression. This exceptional range of interest was 
the outcome cf an unusually developed mental 
activity, and this was the salient chaiacteiistic giving 
Rickards such an indi\'idual place in his rircle of 
friends, supplemented possibly by a careless frankness 
as to his own sensations and experiences, when his 
s(mse of humour would impel him to relate any 
amusing hap[)ening regardless of whether his cwn 
part in it was to his advantage or Dtherwise. This 
aspect has been glanced at in his friend Arnold 
Bennett s stories, Sn/foa Finje and The Re(ieitf. It 
may be called a foible, and of trivial import, but om* 

( annot think of him without remembering it: and 
after all, when there is such a prevalent [)i act ice of 
utilising speech to disguist^ thought, it is refrt‘>hing 
when W(‘ meet one whose whole attituch^ was dia- 
metrieally oj^^iosed to such concealments. 

Such fiankness naturally provoked a return, and 
Rickards would often be found in the midst of an 
animated discussion on some question of life or art 
Too keenly absorbed in his surroundings to d(‘vote 
a laige proportion of liis time to reading, he imvtu'the- 
le^s contrived to extiaet from his books all that had 
a bearing on the suhjtMts tliat intei(‘sted him and 
to ae(piirc a uocsl gcn(*ral knowledge of most of th“ 
arts, moie parti( ularly those in whieh he <lesiivd to 
experiment. IIis desires in this duv( tion outran the 
{jos^ibilities, but he del acliie’^'e a verv individual and 
attractive technujiie in water col(‘ur^ and his 
of form and line enabled him to make '^ingularlv 


clever caricatures His hrst attempt at etc lung 
showed that he might have been veiy suecesstui in 
this craft, but ether claims jirecliided a further 
pursuit ot it. 

It is impossible not to deplore tht‘ loss of one for 
whom many years of activity might have bt*en 
anticipated : the depiivation is the gieater in that 
his genius had not readied its culminating })oint 
but was up to the last still progressing and gaming 
strength. Xot only in regard to his own efforts, but 
in the stimulus he gave to otlu^rs do we feel tin* 
poorer through his having left us, 

H. V. LaXC HESTER [F.]. 

Frofe>sor l\ H. Reillv [F.l write^ in The Builder of 
3rd Se])tember : 

I >aw Rickards at Southbourne on Tuesday la>t week, 
when he seemed to be recovering from a slight chill. Tlie 
complaint he had contracted from expc>sure in France had 
been bravely fought, and the sort of victory, at any ratt*. 
that a long war tarings seemed T^ithin his gra^p. He wa^ 
full of plan." for the future, and had taken a hou^e near 
London, to which he was moviiig next month. He wa> to 
meet his friends and take up hb work again. It i" unbel iev- 
able that he is now dead 

It i" more than that. His lo>s is a di.-aster. He was the 
most vital man in architect me in liis period. Any of tho^e 
who are between forty and tifty, and have mixed at all in 
architectural affeurs in London, must at some time or othei* 
have come under the influence of his extraordinaiily vivid 
personality and have been provoked and stimulated there- 
by. Twenty-live years asro. fresh from the laurels of the 
Cardiff competition, he was the young man of achievement 
and renown wliom all were anxious to know. He was tht‘ 
Augustus John of our profession, vigorous and disturbing. 
Those were the days of little orders and timid detail. Into 
such he came with his big-scale, full-blown barotpie. He 
made monuments cvhere others were designing %vall pat- 
terns. He wa," inexhaustible in idea>.. rich and profuse in 
the presentation of them. His drawings w'ere as e.xciting as 
his personality. To meet him onec or occasionally w'as to 
ensure a fierce argument. To know' him at all intimately 
wa.s to entertain a very deep affection for him. Like all 
thojough artists, tlu-rc was "Omethiner childlike and ap- 
pealing ill hi^ nature, a call for sympathy and under- 
standing. a ktH*n desire tt) know liow liis work affected you 
wdiich was wvy human and attractive. 

All this was tw'enty yeais ago. In the interval 1 had met 
him occasionally, and occasionally corrcsfiondt'd with him. 
l.ast month I saw^ him almost dail\ In spint )u‘ had not 
altered at all. hardly in t‘Xt<*nials, He was still tlie same 
inexhaust] 1,1(. talker, with the same \ivid intiTest in hh*. 
the same comhative luiture. He was hard jt work on a 
s(T’ies of skt*tcht*s. among them id<*as for a large fuiuitaiii as 
a war memoiial be ereet<*<l in front of tlu* ('ardiff Town 
Hall, f<tr w Im h a eommission had been givtm to Sir Thomas 
Brock. He had agviin taken up water-('olour ih awing, and 
witli a new intm’ust. He had made diM-overi<>s. and eould 
out-^^ alcot aluot. Indei'd. the sketches I >aw wert‘ more 
oil th(‘ [ildiic of Braha/on. Some were for his fortlieoming 
hook, the gp'at colhiTion of his multitudinous drawing,", 
w'liich i" about to he j>uh}islied. A wider puhhe will then 
s{H‘ wh<)t .1 vcisatile draughtsman he was. Few* peuplt' at 
])rc>cnt realise, for iiistaiir-is that the most de[ieat<‘ draw- 
ings of t}i(‘ FLi-sian ballet, made to illustiate an artieh‘ ()t 
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^[r. Arnold BennetTs in pre-war days, are by the same 
hand we all know in his vigorous architectural per- 
spective. 

As to his building work, it is familiar to us all. Some love 
it. some hate it. none can be indift'erent. It is profitless in 
th«^ ca^e of so perfect a partnership as hi^ to attempt an 
estimate of his share. He would be the last to desire it. 
But his drawings and his design — made while still in the 
Army — for the Imperial C’anaclian War Museum are proof 
of the i^culiarly sculpturesque character of hi« work — the 
trut‘ essence of the barocjue. When designing I should judge 
he saw his work in the solid more than most architects. 
Hi> facility ^\^th perspective ensured this. His work always 
had a monumental quality and unity which his many 
''Culptor friends appreciated. He was an architect other 
arti-ts were glad to work with. His feeling for decoration 
wa^ intense. Think of the rich quality of the facades of 
( 'ardiff and Deptford Town Halts, and the ornament on the 
loAver portion of thf^ Westminster building. There was an 
individual quality in his detail which feAv architects outside 
the gieat Italians have achieved. There is nothing sudden 
or unrelated in it. it is always expressive and harmonious. 
He had not the advantage of belonging to a group or school, 
\ et hi> work had a consistency and character which is un- 
mi'^takable. It lasted, too, over 25 years of a very full 
life. He enjoyed his work, as every creative artist must, 
up to the hilt. Last week he told me the happiest hours 
of his life— and he had tasted many pleasures, had travelled 
much loved and understood music as few can — -had been 
the hours spent Avith his partner in eA^ohdng the monu- 
mental ^ehemes they haA c submitted in all the great com- 
petitions of our time. For these and much more we all are 
and must ren.ain his debtors. 

" J. B.." the well-known art critic, Avriting in the 
Giiarrhatf (3rd 8epteinber). under the 
heading *' A Modern Master of the Baroque.*' says : 

“ Rickards Avas one of the outstanding architects of his 
time, a brilliant draughtsman, an ingenious planner, and a 
bold and gallant experimenter. In him the bnroquf' found 
perhaps its be^t exponent. Belcher {‘A\dth him,' as the 
laAVA ei^. ^ay. Beresford Pite) began the modern expression 
of the (.avalier '-pirit in architecture in that jeAA’el of London 
Cit\ buildings, the ('bartered Accountant^' Hall in Moor- 
gate Street. Rickards carried it further, but his tragedy 
wa" that the Fatt‘s doomed him to express it chietly 
through tAVo religious buildings, the Weslevan Central Hall, 
W «‘>tniin^ter, and the (i'hristian Science Church in Curzon 
Street. The first, in Avhich the accommodation demands 
were too great for the site, is an astonishing piece of honey- 
comb t>lanning and hrilhant skilful impro\dsation brought 
together under a graceful outline. But there is nothing in 
it that ''peaks of the ’ church fugitive ' of the Methodists 
tliat heie nuid(“ it.N material home. Tlu' ('hristiau Science 

< 'ImiA h, too, Ava-> an idiNil (piite outride of hi.s fluent, Avitty, 
ami ^pHthnnfi ^pirit. The harsh treatment of the columns 
AAitliout finesse and the deadnt'ss of 'surface suggested 
rather ' draAAing- board designing ' than the vital interested 
eftmt of a doigner that knew his effects before he evoh'ed 
them. But Avith all its defects it is one of the notable 
things in West London. Rickards reached his best in one 
of hi'^ les'^ important AA'orks. the Art Gallery of ('olnaglii and 

< )bach in Bond vStreet. This is, I think, the best art dealer's 
gallery in Europe. Here he combined opulence and taste 
AA ith a touch of refined sAvagger that perfectly expresses the 
Bend Strci't idea. Deptford To aa ii Hall has qualitic'' Avhich 


make it one of the outstanding things of its kind in thi^ 
country. Cardilf Town Hall is less .successful, but the Hull 
School of Art is an example for such edifices. 

It is ever to be regretted that the AA^ork AV'hich Rickards 
Avould haA'e done so AA'onderfully never came his way. He 
AA’Ould haA-e given the modern picture palace a habitation 
imaginatively grandiose and expressive — curiously enough. 
Bernini's hou.se in Rome is now a picture house — and as 
these buildings vrill be the most emphatic rhetoric of our 
street architecture, one would haA^e been happy to haA'e 
seen it in such strong and gallant hands. He aams associated 
AAdth Mr. Lanchester in most of his works." 


EGBERT SMITH DODS [4.]. 

By the death in Sydney, New South Wales, on 
23rd July, of Robert Smith Dods, at the age of 52. 
architecture in Australia has suffered a serious loss. 
E. S, Dods was born in New Zealand, but by familv 
ties, education, and residence may be claimed bv 
Queensland. His professional education bei^an in 
Edinburgh, in 1886, where he was fortunate in his 
opportunities. Then followed an industrious and 
stimulating period in London, AA^here AA^ork AA^as done 
in the W ar Office and as an assistant of Sir Aston 
M ebb and others Of this period of his life more 
might be written by Sir R. S. Lorimer and Messrs. J. 
Begg and M . Tapper, Avith AA^honi a lifelong friendship 
remained. 

These student years produced a skilful draughtsman 
and a ready and AA^ell-equipped designer AAuth the con- 
structional and business knoAvIedge necessary for 
effect lA^e practice. There AA^as also acquired an in- 
terest and skill in applied art (this Avas the day of tht* 
Arts and Crafts moA^ement) that bore fruit later in 
help freely gWen to Australian students and crafts- 
men. TraAX‘1. too, there Avas in Euroi^e and America, 
and in 1891 entry into the Royal Institute by the 
Associate examination. The young arcliitect aa’US an 
example of the good results that the older sA^stem of 
professional education could produce with an apt and 
Avilling student. In 1896 Mr. Dods returned to Ans- 
tialia, and in Brisbane the firm of Hall & Dods Ava< 
formed, AA'hereof the younger [lartner became responsi- 
ble for the bulk of the designs. Architecture in 
Que(msland at that time did not a Average a high qual- 
ity ; one or tAvo architects Avere doing commendable 
AA^ork, the bulk AA'as at best common] dace — cast iron 
and leaded glass AA'ere the princijial manifestations of 
artistic as])irations. In this field the iieAvcomer soon 
aroused public interest and criticism of his A'irik' 
Avork, Avhich to tlie local untutored eyi‘ was reAmlii- 
t ionary. The popular criticism is still remembered, 
yet in a year or tAvo most of the innovations became 
aece[)ted elements, thougli the imitators rarely a}»- 
proached the skill of the originator. During seven- 
teen years of a leading practice, much domestic, com- 
mercial, hospital and church woik Avas doin'. A> 
architi'ct to the Dioet'St' of Brisbane, 5[r, Dods super- 
vised the t'rectiou c>f the ('atliedral of St. John, de- 
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signed by J. L. Pearson, E.A., and F. L. Pearson. 
He also designed a number of churches and allied 
buildings ; his most important church was one for 
the Koman Catholic faith, that of St. Brigid, Brisbane. 
In 1913, Mr. Dods went to Sydney, as a wider field, 
and the firm of Spain, Cosh & Dods was constituted. 
In spite of war disturbance, important work was done, 
and Mr. Dods' principal contribution was a large 
office building, which he did not live to complete. 
When the end came, several commissions of interest 
and importance were in hand. 

It was an unkind fate that robbed Australia of so 
good an architect so soon, but enough has been left- 
in spite of some major disappointments— to make it im- 
possible to write a history of architecture in Australia 
without account of the work of R. S. Dods. A man of 
great vitality, though frequently of indifferent health, 
Mr. Dods had a strong personality, a swift apprehen- 
sion, and a rapid judgment. He wa^ a quick worker, 
with methods that, while despising unnecessary 
labour, spared no trouble to make good architecture. 
His frankness was occasionally disconcerting, but with a 
fairness and humour that disarmed resentment, he was 
respected by all ranks in the building industry and by 
his professional brethren. His independent spirit some- 
times made him impatient with a chent unwilling 
to accept the unfamiliar, but his charm of manner, 
soreness of ground, and ready wit usually overcame 
resistance. Well read and with a lively interest in 
affairs, of a generous spirit that hfdped many students 
and others, R. 8. Dods did much for his country and 
his art. 

A. E. Brooks [Lke/ftiate]. 


THE LATE DR. COLDER [E.] (mde, p. 459). 

The dwindling Land of those who. in one capacity 
nr other, worked under Wm. Burges, A.R.A., has 
jiLst suffered further diminution. Within the past 
few years we have lost from the company H. W. 
Lon^dale, R. Phene Spiers, Wm. L^ns worth and 
W. (f. B. Lewis amongst others ; now it is Josiah 
C’onder whom we must sadly count with the departed 
members. 

By some good fortune I was directed to set up my 
drawing-board alongside Conder's in the Buckingham 
Street office where, as a newly-fledged assistant. I 
had been admitted in 1874. Thus it came about 
that in many ways he gave me a lead, both in the 
office and out of it. Together, of an evening, we 
drew from the Life at the Slade School and. in the 
adjacent courtyard, drilled in the ranks of The 
Artists' Rifles, being agreed that at least we ouglit 
to know how to serve — in case I The Franco -Prus- 
sian War had been a recent experience. 

Conder was a stiuhmt of architecture who wasted 
no energy in fancy-flights, but grimly stuck to what- 
ever he had to do. soon proving liiniself a man who 
could be relied on to carrv thioimli whatever he had 


deliberately undertakeii ; and his enviable ca}>ability 
for getting work done to time was only in keeping 
with his characteristic thoroughness. The working- 
out of bis design for the Soane Medallion, which I 
was privileged to witness, afforded me an object- 
lesson in dogged persistency and self-reliance. He 
mastered his work. Xo wonder that his fine qualities 
were appreciated by our friends the Japanese. 

Walter Millard l-L]- 


KEYIEWS. 

THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

Deyct (ptioH of th^: Home and Mmemn on tht yo/lh of 

Lincoln'^ Inn Fields, the Reaidenct of Si) John Soant , 
With 56 photo illu^trntions, 7 plan^, and mndental 
details. Edited from the original De-^ct i ption ivntten hytht 
Founder in \%'^ohy Arthur T. Bolton, F.S. A., F.i?./. R. .1-. 
Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum. 8® Load. 1920. 
English Eighteenth-Century Sculptures in Sir John SoaneA 
Aliistum. By Arthur T. Bolton, Curator, With 21 dhu- 
trations. 'Soane Museum Publications, Ao. 7.] 2^. 

Sold only at the AI ustrU/n.] 

Soane is one of those architects, a constantly recur- 
ring tvpe in history, who has probably siifleied as 
much from the extravagant praises of his admiieis as 
from the depreciation of hostile ciitics. At one time 
it was the fashion to regard him as the expojient of 
all that was false and theatrical in architectiiie. The 
pendulum has now swung to the other extreme and 
his reputation is in danger of being peimanentJy 
damaged bv a wave of unreasoning enthusiasm. To 
parked}" a cynicism attributed to Disraeli, it might be 
said of Soane's work that it contained much that was 
true and much that was original, but. unfortunately, 
that which was true was not original and tliat which 
was original was not true. By tlie end of the eighteenth 
century the great Classic tradition had become a little 
thin and attenuated- disturbing el^menis wcie at 
work, and one sometimes feels that Soane wa^ a sort 
of architectural Canute, \ainly striving to kpep back 
the waves of the disintegrating forces. 

There is one aspect of Sir Jrdiii Soane that will 
appeal gieatly to all modern architects, and that is 
when one views him as a collector. Soane was a miglity 
collector, both of the works of his contemporaiies and 
that of the artists of the past. To-day evej vone seems 
to be a collector — the shop of the antique dealer to 
be found in almost every town of any size throughout 
the country — but we no longer collect, or tf> a verv 
limited extent, and then chiefly conflned Tn easel 
pictures, the work of contemporarms. Disgusted witli 
the fatuities of the nineteenth century, we are seeking 
— perhaps a little feverishly — to establish a better 
standard of taste, to gather round us '^ucli a colled ion 
of beautiful objects that the next generation will 
possibly accept them as a matter of course, and will 
then, witli eyes trained by the woik ot the older 
artists give Themselves to the jov of creative art 
S(tane wa^ a prince of collectors, and we <4 to-dav 
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are under a great debt for the priceless examples of 
all kinds, of all dates, that he has left us. Our debt is 
hardly less to Mr. Arthur Bolton, the Curator of the 
Soane Museum, for the care and enthusiasm with 
which he has arranged these treasures and for the two 
very charming little guides, the small books that 
form the subject of this notice. 

The Description of the House and Museum has been 
edited from the original Description “ written by 
the founder in 1835, of which only 150 copies were 
printed. The title page, which sets out Sir John's 
many qualifications and important appointments, also 
states that Soane was ” Grand Superintendent of the 
\\ orks of the United Fraternity of Free and Accepted 
Masons of England," from which it would appear that 
the worthy knight was a speculative Mason as well as 
a practical one. This edition is enriched by an intro- 
duction of the Editor's giving an interesting account 
of Soane's life. Apparently even in those days of 
distinguished and wealthy clients it was not easy for 
a young architect to establish himself in practice. 
Writing of Soane's return from Italy at the instance 
of the Bishop of Derry (afterwards first Marquis of 
Bristol). Mr. Bolton states : ” Though 


history and lives of these late eighteenth -century 
sculptors, and is made doubly interesting by the 
illustrations which set it off. Two of the most 
interesting are the bust of Sir William Chambers 
(Plate IV.), by Sir Richard Westinacott. R.A.. and 
the magnificent eagle from Carlton House (Plates Xfl. 
and XIII.). 

iStaxley C. Ramsey [F.], 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

The Villa Capra. 

9M St pit ntht 1920. 
To the Editor, Journal R I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The best of the imitations of Palladio s 
design* has always appeared to me to be that of 5Iere- 
worth Castle, in Kent, owned by Lord Falmouth. It 
was designed by Colin Campbell for the Earl of M est- 
moreland in 1748. and is reputed to have cost a very 
large sum of money. In plan and elevation it possesses 
some improvements on the original design, such as ‘the 


the promises held out to him were not 
realised, the young architect rapidly 
achieved a position for himself, and in 
five years was paying his expense^." If 
it took a man of Soane's Inilliant record 
and magnificent introductions five years 
to eibta blish himself and at the end find 
he was only paying his expenses, the 
young architects of to-day may take 
heart. 

It would be impossible in sucli a short 
review as this to even mention a small 
proportion of the exhibits of the Museum, 
but the vases and frieze belonging to 
Robert Adam (and very beautiful vases 
they are), shown on pages 76 and 77. and 
the watch given by Queen Anne to Sir 
Christopher Wren, illustrated on page 101 , 
should have an especial interest for all 
architects. In his Exordium Soane stages : 

One of the objects I had in view was to 
show, partly by graphic illustration, the mebewobth Castik, Kent. 

union and close connection between paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture — music and poetry." omission of the incongruous arches enclosing the ends 
Xo mean object this, even for the Grand 8uperin- of the porticoes, the omission of the steps on the side 

tendent of the Works of the United Fiaternity of Free elevations, and three of the passages on the ground 

and Accepted Masons of England. floor. The southern side, facing the park, contains a 

Eiujlish Eighteeuth-Centnrif Sculptures in Sir John single gallery. 8(1 ft. long, which is a very pleasing 
Soane's Museum is also edited by Mr. Bolton, and. as feature. 

the title sets forth, it illustrates the contemporary Mertwvorth has a fire]>lace in each room, and the 
work of Soane's sculptor friends. Flaxman may be flues are cleverly earned up. inside the brick dome, 
taken as the typical sculptor of Soane's time, and he to the central cupola. — Vours faithfully, 
is well represented in the Museum. The "Classic" L. Lanuton Cole [I' .]* 

still charms, but it has become a little pensive ; it lacks - - 

the vigour and vitality of the true Classic. The book * The Villa Palladiana, Vicenza." By F. R. Hiorns 
contains much intere.sting information as to tlie i.lorfixAi. R.l. B. A., August, 1920). 
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THE BRITISH WAR MEMORIALS 
IX FRAXCE. 

By Beatrix Brice, in The Ti)ties, 2ad September, 1920. 

[ write foi those whose men. dead in battle, now rest 
theie whe:e they gave their lives, I write foi those 
who cannot go to France. Especially for those who 
foi varying reasons opposed or were afraid of military 
•cemeteries. 

I have just seen the finished work at Force viile, and 
it 1 '^ the most perfect, the noblest, the most classically 
beautiful memorial that any loving In^art or any proud 
natioji could desire to their heroes fallen in a foreign 
land. 

Your own man has a wonderful grave, the nation 
ha^ a wonderful monument. 

Think first of your idea cf a cemetery. At the best 
it is undrstinguished : at the worst a ccnfused and 
melancholy jumble. Think of a monument . you see 
an obelisk, a statue, some stone erection— there are 
many — and what special emotion do they rouse ? 
Yon must read the inscription before you know whom 
nr what they commemorate. But wherever the eye 
falL on one of these Acres of God men know at once, 
without question, that here soldiers of Britain laid 
down their live.s. 

Picture this straimely stirring place. A lawn en- 
closed of close clipped turf, banded across with line on 
line of flowers and linked by these bands of flowers, 
uncrowded, at stately intervals stand in soldierly 
ranks the white h<‘adstones. And while they form as 
perfect, as orderly a whole as any legiment on ^^arade, 
vtu thfV do not shoulder each other. Every one is 
set apait in flowers, every one casts its shade upon a 
gracious space of green. Each one. so stern in outline, 
is mo-^t rich in surface, for the crest of the regiment 
stands out with bold and arresting distinction above 
the strongly incited names. 

Beyond and Ediind them the stone of Remembrance 
' — an Altar of Sacrifice — witnesstc'^ Their name liveth 
for owrmore." and through tln^ midst a broad white 
pathway loads to thr foot of tlu^ Cross, outstretched 
a run '^h'fltering tluuii and bearing the Sword. 

It i' tho simplest place, it i^ the grandest place I over- 
saw It n filled with an atmosphere that leaves you 
very humble that gives you wonderful thoughts. 

Tht*^f‘ men took things dimply, gave life simply, 
with no straining after glory, no thought beyond th(‘ 
job in hand. y(U are they not only glorious, but a 
gloiious part of a long and a gieat lim*. 

Clnvalry. knighthooil, heroism, self-sacrifice from 
agr to age aie knit together here, breathing from the 
( 'r(‘--. from the gra\'en heraldry of our history in arms, 
from the names of these the flowin’ of the manhood of 
our ra<-H. 

Fiom end to end that battle lim^ of tour years' 
suffering wdl be ^et at no great intervals with this sign, 
thi'' unmistakable and unupie, of a region eou- 
seciat*Ml i'wv tf> Britain bv the valou. of her ^ons 
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CHEONICLE. 

Franco-British Conference on Architectural Education. 


Arrangements are in progre.ss for holding a joint 
conference in Paris for the purpo.se of discussing the 
need for revision of present methods cf arehiteetiiral 
education in order to give students a better practical 
training and more adequate equipment for the pro- 
fession of architecture. The conference is being orga- 
nised under the joint auspices of the R.I.B.A. and th»‘ 
Societe des Architeetes Diplomes par le Gouverm^- 
ment. The British delegates will include repre.^eiita- 
tives of the Institute, the Royal Academv Schools, 
the Scottish Architectural Schools, the A.A. School, the 
Lniversity of London, the London Ateliers, and the 
Board of Architectural Education. The French 
delegates will include representatives of the Institut 
de France, the Ecole Rationale des Beaux-Arts. and 
the chief architectural societies of France. Lieut.- 
CYlonel P. Cart de Lafcntaine, O.B.E. [A.], is Hon. 
Secretary of the Conference. 

Civic Survey Exhibition, Oct. 18— Nov. 13. 

The arrangements lor holding the Civic Survcv 
Exhibition pi oposed in the hi'^^t Report of the Archi- 
tects \\ ar ( ommittee art" in pn‘paration. and full 
details will be publi'^hed in the Journal and profe.^- 
sional press at an early datt\ The Exhibition will 
be held in the gallerjt\s of the Royal Institute during 
the four weeks, from .llonday. l^th October, to 
Saturday, J3th Novt^mber, 1920, and will b*- opon 
free to the public daily from 10 to 5 (Saturdavs lOto 1 ). 
The exhibits will consist mainly (d the ma])s ami 
diagrams resulting frtmi the war-time employimoit 
of architects iu ( ollectiug aud recording m diagram- 
matic form aata relating to the various factors and 
condiUons upi^n svidch dejiend the welfare of tim 
inhabitant'' cd the particular areas <lealt with. These 
sui\ <‘\ s were made })y ardntei'ts whose work had been 
biOLight to a standstill by tin* war, am^ were carried 
out. iiudi"!* the direction oftlnG’ivi* Survt*y Joint 
( ommittee, in the areas of (R’(‘ater Loiiflun. South 
Lancasliiif (l.i\'»*rpool and Mam-hester) and South 

^ oikcsliirc (Le<‘ds). \ senes of special coidereiu*es 

will be Ii('id (lilting the E.xhibitioii upon .such matter'' 
as London Traiiic. Loudon Ifoiising. Public Health 
(Preventivt* and Curative), P>usum‘ss Aspects of tlic 
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(*ivic Survey, Civic Survey from the Woman's point 
of view. Geology and the Civic Survey, the History 
and Archaeology of London, etc. An important exhibit 
will be the London Society's Development Plan of 
Greater London of the Future, and one of the con- 
ferences will be devoted to it. 

Government of Ireland Bill, 1920. 

The following letter has been addressed on behalf 
of the Council of the Institute to Sir Hamar Grt^en- 
wood, Chief Secretary for Ireland : — 

^th. August, 1920 

Sir, — The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
received a series of recommendations made by the 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants (Ireland), 
which it is understood are being embodied in a 
memorial to His Majesty's Government in connection 
with the above Bill. 

The Council of this Institute have carefully con- 
sidered the recommendations, and desire to bring to 
your notice the following points in support of the 
views expressed sc far as they affect technical and pro- 
fessional Civil Servants. 

1 . Under the proposals contained in Clause 53 of the 
BiU it is felt that the assistance of a professional lepre- 
sentative would be of considerable value to the Com- 
mittee in their deliberations, and that such representa- 
tive should be appointed by the Professional and 
Technical Division, which would have a special know- 
ledge in making the selection. 

2. The proposed Amendment to Clause 60 of the 
Bill to provide I weeks' notice of a proposed a])point- 
ment in the Gazette appeals to the Council as a reason- 
able period. 

3. With regard to the voluntary retirement of a Pro- 
fessional Civil Servant, it might be highly undesirable 
to enforce the retention of an Architect or Architec- 
tural assistant who is no longer in sympathv with the 
work upon which he is engaged. 

4. Another point to which the Council attach con- 
siderable importance is the question of remuneration 
and pension of Professional Civil Servants. The vears 
of training and study necessary to secure efficient 
service entails much monetary outlay and moreover 
delays the entry of an Architect into official life. 
Further, it sometimes happens that an Architect who 
has specialised in some particular branch of the pro- 
fession has devoted yi^ars in acquiring the knowledge 
necessary to hll a spe('ialis<‘d position : the remum^ra- 
tion offered should therefore be such as to induce 
highly (piahfied Architects to offer their services in the 
interests of the 8tate. 

It is earnestly hoped you will give these views voui* 
favourable consideration, which are submitted to 
assist you in your task of finding the best solution of 
the problem on which you art^ engaged. 

I have tht‘ honour to nunain. 

Your ob(‘dient servant, 

John W. Stmp^ox. a 


Resolutions of the Pan-American Congress of Architects. 

The Institute has received through the Foreign 
Office a copy of the Resolutions passed at the recent 
Pan-American Congress of Architects. The following 
is the full text : — 

I. City Improvements. 

1. That the Government and Municipal aiithoritio of 
ail American countries should legislate in regard to the 
adoption of uniform plans for towns and cities, the jMe^eiit 
system of '* squares “ to be followed only in exceptional 
cases ; the laying out of parks and gardens, and the 
choice of plants, shrubs, etc. ; the selection of suitable 
sites for public buildings and monuments ; and the framing 
of regulations complementary to the above. 

2. That a special course of “ City Improvement:- “ 
should be included in the curriculum of colleges and schools 
of architecture, and that free classes should be given by 
the architects' societies. 

3. That leagues should be founded in every American! 
city to arouse, direct and stimulate Government initiative. 

4. That a ” Pan-American City League " should be 
founded. 

II. Building Materials. 

That the Governments of American countries .-hould 
direct the attention of their institutes and State labora- 
tories to improving the method of production and exporta- 
tion of building materials peculiar to each country, and 
that the use of such material should be encouraged in 
every way. That an account of such investigations 
should be published by an International Institute. That 
the Architects' Societies should fonn exhibitions of build- 
ing materials and effect an interchange of such materials. 

HI- Profession of Architect. 

That, in order to improve the aspect of town- and 
cities : to frame detinite rules as to the condition- of 
dwelling houses, which influence to so great an extent the 
people's moral and physical well-being ; to cn-ure the 
beauty, safety and hygiene of every kind of building : and 
generalR to diffuse culture, the degree of Architect must 
he recognised by the State, and the duties of the profe-.-ion. 
which is the only one in a position to deal with the problem^ 
under discussion, established by law. 

IV. Cheap Dwelling Houses. 

That tile Government and Municipal Authoritie- should 
be encouraged to co-operate in the construction of dwelling 
houses that shall be both cheap and hygienic. That the 
construction of detached houses in the neighbourhood of' 
industrial and manufacturing centres should be encou- 
raged, as also the erection of tenements in densely popu- 
lated centres. That, before granting permission to iuiild.. 
the ground on which such houses are to be erected -hall be 
supphed with drainage system, light and pavement. That 
the Municipalities and Departments concerned shall be 
required to modify the build iug regulations at pre-ent in 
force, adapting them to the economic needs of such build- 
mgs. ill ord(‘r to effect a saving in the execution of the 
works without leaving anything undone pertaining to the 
hygiene, safety and general as|ieet of such building^. That 
attention should be drawn to the desirability of founding 
in each country a National Bank for the building of 
cheap houses." to wLich eni])loyers, capitalists and wealthy 
landowners should contribute. That night-shelter- for 
those unable to afford a cheap and decent lodging -Ik mid 
be built. 
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V. Public Culture. 

That to educate the public appreciation of architecture? 
exhibitions of applied arts should be held periodically* 
That the Authorities should form museums of casts of the 
works of famous sculptors and architects, and that free 
access to public buildings and monuments should be 
granted. That a yearly prize for the best conceived and 
executed building should be awarded, and that lectures on 
the subject should be given in the primary and secondary 
bchools of each country. 

VI. Professioxal Respoxsibility of the Architect. 

That the Governments of American countries ^should 
frame laws defining the responsibility of the Architect, 
specifying clearly the responsibility of the Architect and 
that of the Contractor. 

VII. Architectural Trainixg. 

ThcXt, for any progress to be made in the architecture of 
American countries, special Schools or Colleges of Archi- 
tecture should be founded in which the necessary artistic, 
technical and scientific training would be giA^en. 

VIII. ” Pax-Americax Cextre.” 

That a ” Pan-American Centre “ should be formed, and 
that an interchange of professors and students of Archi- 
tecture should be effected between the various schools in 
America, thus creating a real professional solidarity. 

IX. Buildixg Activities. 

That the Municipal Authorities should be de:?ired to 
study the modification of the system in force. Asith a view 
to increasing the tax on unoccupied sites. That all 
materials and machinery required for building purposes, 
imported from abroad, should be allowed to enter the 
country free of duty, and that the Transport Tariff should 
be revi.sed, in order to reduce freight rates. That the 
Municipal Authorities should be desired to modify the 
present regulations respecting the hygiene and safety of 
dwelling houses, with a view to transforming workmen's 
tenements into flats. That the Public Authorities should 
be urged to fight the Trusts. That the training of com- 
petent workmen should be encouraged by the Govern- 
ments in their Industrial Schools ; and that private con- 
cerns founded for the exploitation of any industry 
necessary to the building trade should be encouraged. 
That an improvement in the mortgage system should be 
studied, sjiecial mention being made of the system in force 
in the Argentine Mortgage Bank, That the laws of the 
country and the Municipal regulations relative to building 
should be revised. 

Stone for the Abbey, 

Th‘‘ discussion in Tha Times on the abo'.'e subject 
has included the following contribution from Mr. 
Edwix J. Sadgrove[J.] published on the I8thuit.:— 

The letter of Profe.ssor IV. R. Let ha by in yesterdav’s 
i>siie of Thi Tinier [.Jourxai R.I.B.A., August, pp. 4.54-0,5] 
L extremely interesting and contains sound and valuable 
advice for the community generally, and it is in addition a 
clear indication that at least some of our leading architect^ 
are shaking off the cloak of prejudice which has ret urled 
for many years the preservation by artificial imnui'' of 
.stone work in r>ur historical and monumental fabrics. I 
have had possibly as large an (*xpenence as any other archi- 
tect in this country in restoring and pre.serving stonework, 
so 1 think I can fairlv claim to speak Avith some auth(jnt\' 
on the subject. 


The Profe.ssor is quite right Avhen he recommends that 
a preserA’atiA^e fluid should be applied to the stone when the 
building is erected, but I strongly disagree AV'hen he sug- 
gests that the preserA'ath'e may be a limcAA'ash." ^I\' 
OAAm personal experience sIioaa’s that to cloak the stone AA'ith 
an\i:hing in the nature of a tliick material such as lim-- 
AA'ash ” or ** cement slurry " does more harm to the stoiu* 
than leaA ing it untouched. The proper thing to do is to 
use a colourless *’ solution ’’ which should soak into th«‘ 
stone, its effect being to harden the face AA'ithout either 
discolouring or concealing the natural grain of the stone. 
Such a solution is obtainabE, and I ha\'e used it AA'ith 
marked success for many years. The danger of using a 
“ sluiT}' " or " distemper " is that in a com para th'ely short 
time the “ slurry " deteriorates and allows the rain to get 
between it and the stone, retarding evaporation and accele- 
rating decomposition. If stonework in London is jAeriodi- 
cally brushed doAATi and treated AAith preserA'ath'e as before 
described, it Avill vATthstand all tlie stone-destro\ing ele- 
ments in our London atmosphere. 

So much for the preserA^ation of the stone. Now AAith 
regard to ” restoration.*’ I claim that where large stoue^ 
are decaA'ed even to the depth of several inches, there is no 
justification for destroying the remainder of the block by 
chopping it out in order to replace a neAv stone. In the 
first place, it is a slow process and A^ery costly ; secondly, 
the jarring of the mason's tools disturbs and loosems the 
joints of the fabric immediately adjoining : and, thirdly, 
you are destroying a great deal more of the ancient stone 
than there is any need to do. There is, in my opinion, a 
better way of doing it, Avhich I haA'e adopted for many 
years, and that is, to cut away all the decayed parts back 
to a clean face, and then build forward from that face Avith 
a composition which forms a chemical adhesion to the old 
stone, and which can be carA'ed, moulded, and AA'orked just 
the same as quarried stone, and which cannot be detected 
from it ; but yet for many A'ears there ha^ been stromr 
prejudice against it. In fact, I haA'e had the old stone 
from an ancient fabric actually crushed up and reconsti- 
tuted and used in the repairs, which I submit is a more 
justifiable AA'ay of carrying out restoration than inserting 
large quantities of new stone AV'hich haA'e no connection 
whatsoever AAlth the historical edifice. 

In these times, when work of all kiiid^ is so extremely 
costly, a .system such as I haA'e mentioned might be utilised 
to great advantage in the Abbey restoration, especially in 
those parts AA'herc the carved and pierced masonrv is oulv 
partly decayed. Thousands of pounds could be sa\'ed in 
that AA'ay. 

Mr. \Vm. Woodward [F.]. in Times of the 
26th ult.. points out that the durabilitv of Portland 
done depends upon the bed from which it is taken. 
The best bed is the ” hitbed, from aa'IucIi Mr. 
M oodwRid personally s(*lec‘ted the stone used iii build- 
ing the Piccadilly Hotel. A matter of importance in 
all stole*, says Mr. U oodAvard, is to see that it is laid 
upon its natural bed, and that it is exposetl to the air 
foi a little time before it is fixed, so as to reli(iA'e it of 
some of the moistuie which is in it \vh(*n first quarried. 
There arc many stones wliich W(‘ar and weatlim* well 
in the iiunicdiate locality of their (piaiTies. but Avhich 
raindly deteriorate in London. Su<-h are Bath stone, 
Paiiisu ick stoiUL and Caen stone, wliich should receive 
some preservative. 3Ir. Woodward himself has used 
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** Filiate “ on Bath stone in building an hotel in the 
count! y. 

Mr. H. D. Pritchett, Licentiate, of Darlington, 
writes : — 

After reading the interesting opinions in the 
Journal of August with regard to the best stone to 
use in the restoration of Westminster Abbey it 
occurred to me that Leeds might be quoted. There 
are few towns in England that have a more smoky 
atmosphere than this big city or where the masonry 
buildings are blacker but where you find less decay. 
The Town Hall, opened in 1858, is, I think, as perfect 
as on the day it was finished, and so are all the other 
buildings built of the famous Park Spring stone. I 
cannot find in any woiks on construction whether the 
Town Hall is of stone fiom this quarry — if not from 
this one it is from some other noted quarry near 
Leeds. If these stones have stood the test of Leeds 
smoke they will, I think, stand that of London.*’ 

Conditions in the Building Trade : Improved Outlook. 

It is announced that an agreement designed to ex- 
pedite house building has now been reached as a result 
of the negotiations between the Government and the 
Building Re-settlement Committee of the Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Building Trade. The Government 
have accordingly asked the Re-settlement Committee 
to approach the trade unions with a view to immediate 
action. 

The Government’s oaginal proposals were printed 
in full in the last issue of the Journal [pp. J52-53]. 
Thev included (1) an increase in the number of skilled 
men in the trade by the grading up of unskilled men, 
the training of ex-Service men, and the resumption of 
ap}u*enticeships, extended to older men : (2) a system 
of payment by results ; and (3) a guarantee against 
loss of wages foi time lost on housing schemes through 
stress of weather. The Re-settlement Committee 
criticised the methods suggested, and definitely re- 
jected the proposals for payment by results and for 
u])- 2 [rading. They made counter-proposals for aug- 
menting the supply of labour by the introduction of 
adult apprentices. 

The Government thereupon formulated revised pro- 
posals for increasing the supply of labour (partly by 
admitting ex-Service men as apprentices up to the age 
of 26, for an apprenticeship of three years, their mini- 
mum wage beginning at 50 per cent, of the journey 
man's wage), and for increasing out]mt. 

After further negotiations, the Re-settlement Committee 
submitted a long memorandum detailing the modifications 
which they suggested in the Government plan. They re- 
garded it a'- essential, to meet the Government's proposal 
to start adult apprentices at 50 per cent, of the standard 
rate, that employers should be given some guarantee in 
regard to continuity of contracts over the period covered 
by the indentures. While preference should be given to 
ex-Serviee men, the committee objected to making this a 
hard-and-fast condition, since if trainees for the skilled 
trade'' could he drawn from the ranks of the unskilled in 
the^e trades, a greater degree' of immediate efficiency might 


be exjiected than by employing men entirely unconnected 
with the building trade merely because they were ex- 
Service men. The committee agreed that housing schemes 
should have the first call on labour, and urged that the 
distribution of contracts is necessary in order that the 
greatest possible proportion of existing building labour 
shall be available for the purpose. 

After explaining the objections to pajnnent by results, 
the Committee submitted that an increased output per man 
would directly result from a suitable augmentation of the 
person >iel of the trade, and by re-arrangement and improve- 
ment of existing working conditions. They said that prac- 
tical men agreed that greater output is produced on jobs 
on which a full complement of workmen is employed. The 
concession of some payment in respect of time lost through 
stress of weather would attract back to the industry a large 
number of men who have migrated to other occupations. 

The agreement which has been reached is based on the 
Government's proposals and the Committee's modifications 
indicated above. The arrangements for dealing with lo 3;5 
of wages thi'ough stress of weather will be settled between 
employers and operatives, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Health, in so far as the finance of housing 
scheme^ may be affected. 

New Building Wage Claim, 

The Times of the 28th iilt. pjti-blished the following 
from Mr. Arthur Keen. Hon, Secretary B.I.B.A. : — 

The Secretary of the London Master Builders' 
Association states that the cost of building has reached 
its highest limit, and that the industry cannot stand a 
further increase in wages. As far as can be judged 
from the architects' side of the matter this contention 
is correct ; the building public are quite prepared to 
pay a high price, but in me st cases they find them- 
selves unable to accept the tenders that thev receive, 
and the work falls through. 

“ In my own experience, the work that has been 
killed by high prices since, say, the date of the Armis- 
tice is very much greater in amount than that which 
has been carried out— probably five rimes as much — 
and I am constantly hearing from architects that their 
experience is similar to mine. Further, one knows of 
very many cases of people who wish to build but who 
take no st .‘ps at all because they realise that the cost 
is beyond their means. It seems obvious that ulti- 
mately men can only be paid what they earn, and the 
surest step towards increased wages is the increase of 
output. The work should either be paid for at piece- 
work rates, or the men should be graded according to 
their skill and capacity, so as to secure a constant 
incentiv-- not only to indu'^try, but also to skilful work. 
It IS a strange thing that men of experience and out- 
standing skill are content to share a flat rate with 
those who cannot compare with tliem in actual 
capacity. 

” At the present time there is the probability of a 
good deal of unemployment in the near future because 
the really important work has been abandoned or 
shelved but if the encouragement of a greatlv in- 
creased output were offered to would-be emplovers 
there would be full employment for years to come." 
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The Housing Problem in Germany. 

The September issue of the (rarden Cities aitd T<nr)t 
PlainUHij Magazitte ha,s an interesting article, with 
illustrations, by Herr Bernhard Kampffmeyer, Chair- 
man of the German Garden City Association, dealing 
with the Housing Problem in Germany since the war. 
There was a deficiency, he says, of more than a 
million dwelling«{. a great deficiency of craftsmen and 
labourers, and an enormous shortage of building 
material. To encourage building at the beginning 
of 1919 considerable credits were granted by the 
Government to private person^ and public utility 
societies, the maximum per house amounting to 
H. 18,000. 

It wa-N ftoon seen, however (Herr Kamptfmeyer savs)’ 
that in consequence of the perpetual rise of building 
material and wages the ^rant was quite insufficient. It 
.was based on the assumption that building costs were five 
times greater than before the war. In reality they became 
ten times higher. Xo private builder- or societies of 
public utility with experience built at ail. Only newly 
formed societies and private persons without experience 
-tarted building, vith the result that all would have come 
to bankmptcy if the Government had not increased the 
grant in proportion to the increased cost of building- 
making the average grant throughout Germany about 
>1.40,000 for each house or lodging. And even then the 
rent^ of these houses had to be 100 per cent, more than 
pre-war rent.-. The time of building a hou^e was extremely 
long for lack of building material and craftsmen. Building 
work could often not proceed for months, o^\dng to delay 
111 getting cement or timber, for example, or because not 
miongh carpenters could be got. About 50.000 houses have 
been built from the spring of 1919 till the summer of 1920 
— -that is as good as nothing in face of a deficiency of a 
million. 

** For the year 1920, new Government grants were fixed 
under somewhat changed regulations. The grant is no 
longer based on the cubic content of the house but on the 
door area, and is given only in respect of dwellings contain- 
ing at most seventy sc^uare metres floor space, excepting 
staircase and pa.ssage. The maximum grant for the house or 
dwelling coming under the.se regulations is >[.16,500. whilst 
the building cost.s are about >1.80.000. This means that 
nobody — especially after the bad experiences of the past 
year— can build. These regulations .seem to be the con- 
sequence of shortage of funds and of hopelessness in face of 
the general economic situation. Only in >ome towns (for 
exam j>le, Cologne), where the municipality has granted con- 
riderable credits for this purpose — increasing the amount 
per square metre of floor s})ace to >1.900 instead of >1.240, 
and for the house to >1.63,000 instead of >1. 16, .>00 — building 
operations can be expected. Here thi> is done in expecta- 
tion of a new start of economic development resulting from 
<I>ecial circumstances. But in Germany as a whole tlte 
situation is quite hopeless. 

“The elfeet of this state of things is general want of 
employment in the building trade. On Juiy Gt, great 
demonstrations were organised throughout Germany bv 
the building trade unions, by co-operative building 
<^ocieties, societies of public utility and tenants, to demand 
from the Government and municipalities mon‘ effective 
.support for building, the socialisation of cement and linu^ 
jiidiistries, and of large liuilding eiitfupri^e^. 


“ Onlv in the mining dBtricts can building operation^ bt‘ 
expected in the next few years. Here it is proposed to build 
within six years 500,(X>0 houses and to settle a correspond- 
ing number of miners' families. This measure is needed to 
meet the demands of the Entente for coal and by tlie 
economic life of Germany itself. The cost of thi.- hou-ing 
work will amount to five milliards of mark.s. 

“ There may and must be also building to a large extent 
in the country for the interest of a more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil, as we cannot afford to buy food abroad. 
But for lack of building material and other circum^tauce- 
it is to be feared that this work will not go on so quickly a< 
it is required. 

” In addition to the difficulties of building there i- the 
‘ unrest of labour,' which is much greater in Germany than 
elsewhere and will require years to remedy, Tho-e indus- 
tries which have good prospects will remain in the town'- 
and will prefer to work, if needed, in premises formerly used 
for V ar purposes or of ruined industries instead of investing 
the tenfold capital in new premises, and of lea\ing the town. 
Without decentralization of industry there can be no 
garden city movement," 

Research on Building Materials and Methods of 
Construction. 

Tile Report of tlie Coiuinittee of the Privy Gouiicil 
for Scientific and Industrial Research for the year 
1919-20 [H,>L Stationery Office. Rv. net] gives some 
particulars of the work to be undertaken by the 
Building (Materials and C onstruction) Research Boanl 
recentlv a])pointed to consider and direct the londuit 
of research on building materials and methods of con- 
struction. The Board consists of the >larqui> oi 
Salisbury, Sir Aston » ebb, P.R.A., >Iajor-Geneia] 
Sir Gerald Heath. >Ir. G. W. Humphries Chief-Enei- 
neer L.C.C’.. with representatives of the Ministry »►£ 
Health and H.>L Office of Works. >Ir. H. O. M rlh r. 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, has })eeii lent by 
the Government of India and will act as Direitoi f>t 
Building Research. 

The new Board f>savs the Re]*urt, p. 59) will m t up 
.>^tandards for structural material at present lui-taii- 
dardised. will make a study of structural failures and ef 
other })roblems suggested by the present world -\\id<* 
houring difficulty, with a view to helping designei-^ eaid 
constructors. It has already taken over charge of tie' 
research into eartli materials going on at the London 
(buiity Council School of Building, Brixton. and will 
probably exttaid this into a general study of eh.dk and 
the colloidal properties of clay. The supervision of the 
work on ex]jeri!nental cottage's has abo bt'cn tran^fened 
to it. 

Ea/ih Maff riffle . — At present the work on e<u’th materials 
can be grouped roughly : — ( 1) clay n search ; (ii) eludk 
research , (iii) te^ts earrie'd out for the expe'nmental lor- 
tages, Aiiu'shurv. Of thcM' groups the n'sult^ olu.nned 
under (iii) wen> of more immediate value'. The'\ include 
analyse's of Anie'sbuiy e'luilk and gravel, the* strutting ot 
cottage' floeirs. and te*sts of e.'crtain t\ [)c> of Iniilt-up wen. den 
fle)or-be'a Tlie work deme in grou j)s (i) and ( ii }, alt le nigh 
it has not y<*t re'ae heel any detinitc publishable* re'^ult. has 
indicate'd tlie* dimciisiejns e)f the' pioblems invohcel. .uid ha'- 
,'-ugge"-te'd tile' hue's on v Iiich this work should n<'U be' 
cai lied out b\ tile' Building Re'seareli Board. 
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Exptriintntal — The li\e eoticige> being eieeteti 

fur the ^Mini^trv of Agriculture at Anie.shurv are neariug 
cuuipletioii. They iepre.sent experiments not only in 
various old and new methods of walling, to which popular 
attention is too often restricted, but al^o in all other iteni> 
of cottage structure. There is hardly one item in any one 
of the cottages in which some modification of oi dinary 
practice has not been made ; and the nett result is a very 
valuable hoU'>mg ex])eriment. from which it is im])Oitant 
that every ]JOs>ible l(*-<on -should be h*ained. A iidl report 
is f>eing piepared by ^Mr. W. R. Jaggard, F.R.I.B.A., 
architectural consultant, and it is hoped to publish this 
shortly. The experiment has already pro\^ed u:-eful to the 
^linistrv of Agriculture and to private organisations who^e 
rejue^entatives have visited the work in progress. 

The Report states that the programme of researches 
carried out by the Building MateriaL Research Committee 
under the chairmanship of 3Ir. Raymond Unwin [E.J ha> 
now beeen completed, and the report itself w'ill shortly be 
issued. As the result of the Committee's investigations it 
has been shown generally that certain siibstitntes for 
^timber could be safely ado])ted in neighbourhoods where 
sup} dies of necessary materials we re available, and that in 
certain circumstances and with proper safeguards thin 
wwlls may be used for cariwdng comparatively light loadings 
such as those carried on the upper fioors of cottages under 
the national housing schemes. 

The investigation into the heat insulating properties of 
various wall materials carried out by Mr. A. H. Barker has 
^fielded some interesting ;‘esults. Tests on the piorosity of 
building materials conducted at the National Physical 
Laboratory show that the leakage of air due to this caus<_^ 
is negligible in comparison with the percolation of air 
brought about by small cracks and fissures in the door and 
window' fittings. 

The research on stoves, ranges and cooking ap])liauce^ 
has been continued by Mr. Barker at ITiiversit\' College. 
Loudon. In these te^ts, accurate determinations have 
been made of the efiiciency of the various elements of thr 
cooking stove. It has been show'u that maximum ethciency 
is to sonu‘ extent incompatible with convenience and ea^c 
of use in the various parts of a stove. On the results ob- 
tained, Mr. Barker has been able to product' a ty}'>e of stovt' 
which has aimed at }>roviding the greatest degree of coii- 
venicnee in use in addition to much grcatt'i* etriciency tlian 
the typt's on tlu' market at the ])rt'sent time. This siuvt‘. 
which can burn low* grade and clu'ap fuels, consumes only 
some ,*50 to oO }u*r cent, of the amount of fuel iu'c('s>ai‘y ni 
sonu' of tlu' conuut'icial raiigt^s. ‘ 

Tlie results t)f the tests of ditfereiit specimens of slag. 
ct>kc brct'Zt' and cliiikcr collected from various parts of the 
couiilrv, suggest that a far greater number of materiaU 
than current practice allows can safeh' be used as aggre- 
gates for concrete, ]3rovided reasonable care is taken in 
mixing the concrete and tliat a liigh class eement is used. 

The Excavations at Carchemish. 

Mr. Leonard Woolley gives in The Tunrs tin* 
follow ing description of the excavations at ( •archeinisli 
ri'cently earrit'd out by the British Museum : — 

At tln' ix'giiiiiing of tlu' year the Britisli Mineimi 
restarted at Jerablus, N. Syria, tlie excavation-^ wliich live' 
years of w<ir had interrupted. Gi'in'ral Gourand, High 
( ^ommL^ionor for Syria, gave his cordial su})})i)rt to the 
mission, and the French officers ot the Jerablus garrison 
hastened to afford us every u^-lcoriu' ; threi' hundred work- 


men were engaged and digging was carried on until nearly 
the end of :\Iay without interruption. . . . 

'Jlie programme we had laid dowui for ourselves w'as the 
clearing and planning of the Hittite fortifications. The 
inner town of Carehemish, w'hich lay at the foot of the 
citadel hill, was protected on the land .side by great earth 
mounds with a wmII running along them, and along the 
Euphrates and its tributary stream (which bounded the 
town on the north) by ramparts of masonry. Some sec- 
tions of this river wall w'ere Avell preserved and still retained 
their facing of })olished limestone slabs 7 ft. high and any- 
tliing lip to IJ ft. long ; the style of building, with its many 
angles and returns and with its intra-mural compartment-, 
closely resembles certain .^Egeaii examples, e.</.. the town 
w'all of Phylacopi in ^lelos. At intervals along the w'ail 
there were towers or forts W'hose interiors w'ere divided 
up into store-rooms or gnard-cliambers for the troops, 
and the gate-w'ays gave access to the inner town ; these 
have been thoroughly cleared and show' interesting varia- 
tions of the Hittite gateway plan made kuow'ii to us by 
the Oerman excavations at Sinjnii. 

Bt'vond the earth rampart there lay an outer towui, 
defended in its turn by a double line of brick and stone 
walls |>rovided with fortified gates corresponding to tho-e 
of the int(Tnal defence : the w'alls were giievou-ly ruined, 
but their line could be traced and their character estab- 
lished for the mo-t part w'ith tolerable cert ainty. 

By the evidence of tombs and of objects found in con- 
nection W'ith the several lines of fortification these could be 
assigned to the three periods which we have learned to 
distinguish in the history of rarchemish. The citadel w'as 
fir-t surrounded w'ith a ring w'all in the early Hittite period 
when the tow'ii had scarcely outgrow'ii the limits of the old 
neolithic settlement which had occupied and formed tho 
mound. Tlie w'alls and rampart- of the inner tow'ii belong 
to the middle Hittite period, w'hich ended about 1200 B.c. 
W'ith the di-^a^trous overthrow' of Carchemish by the Philis- 
tine and other invaders fiom the north-west. The outer 
tow'll was built and fortifierl by tho braneh of xhv Hittitt' 
perha]is to be called the ^lusliki, wlio, .ifter ]2‘>^> 
B.i\, r^settU'd the site* and mort' ilian revi\ ed its ohl magiii- 
ticenc{‘ : and tlie wliuh' town w'as finallv destn)yed and 
laid wa-te by Nebuchadurzzav in 60 1 u.e. 

The scientific results obtained b\' the c-xauunation of thi‘ 
de tenet's of tlic city w'ould alone have amply repaid tht' 
w'ork spent u])ou them, but there w'ere not lacking besides 
tlie molt' dramatie discoveries sueli as at times rew'anl the 
tliggt'r. In one of the wall ftu'ts w'.is found a burial urn 
containing tho cremated rt'iuains of soukj nieiiilHu- of the* 
Ktjyal iuiust', killed perhaps in one tif tht' siegt's which 
marked the latter days of Carchemish. Tlu' gi’ave con- 
tained. amongst other treasures, a set of small ornaments 
in lapis lazaili and gold, reprt'senting gods, kings, and 
warriors, most delicately carved, w'hich are a unique and 
prt'cious example of the Hittite goldsmith's art. The w'ell- 
preserved ruins of a large hous{' in tho outer tow'n provided 
a ri('h colit 'ct ion t>f objt'ct- of great iutt'rest in tht'inselves 
and particularly valualiK' in that tlu'V w'ere dated to a yt'.ir. 
Wc know' that in 604 B.c. Pnaraoli, th<‘ N'-cho of the OM 
Testament, W'as th'ftMtt'd by tilt' Babylonians *' by tiu' 
river Kuplirates in ( 'archcmisli." Tht' house exeavatetl 
bv us this reason bore eloquent w'itiicss to a dt‘>p‘rate 
struggle. In the burnt a-hcs w'liieh lay thick over it- 
fioors, and more t'specially round every doorway, w'ert' 
masses of bronze and iron arrowlieads, Lmco-pomts. ami 
lu’tikcu swords, showing how thti dt'fendm'.s w'ert' drivt'ii 
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bauk troin room to room. Four seal-impres'sious from 
papyrus document^, bearing the cartouche of Xecho him- 
self, identified the fight with that recorded by Jeretniab ; 
a bronze shield covered with reliefs in Ionian style recalled 
the Greek mercenarie:> in Pharaoh's army on whO'-e account 
war- polls from Gaza were dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Branchidae : bronze figures of I^is and Osiris, inscribed 
alabaster bowls, etc., testitied to that intimate connection 
vith Egypt which had excited the suspicions of the town's 
A'>^yrian o^'erlord, and Assyria itself wa^ represented by a 
cuneiform tablet found lying on a thre^ihold. The political 
intrigues of the Hittite decadence and the disaster which 
ensued from them are epitomised, in this single site. 

As yet only a small fraction of the town's area has been 
cleared, and even of the fortificatioiia the inmost line has 
not been systematically excavated. Such work as we have 
done upon the citadel mound gives every reason to hope 
that there too important discoveries await the digger ; 
uithin its walh were rich palaces and temple^, containing 
perhaps those State archives which would throw so mucli 
light upon the history of the Year East, and u])on the 
origins ot our own civilisation. In the coming autumn, 
it conditions in Syria allow, the Biitish Mu'-eum will 
resume work there, and the thorough examination of the 
I itadel will be the main irem of its programme. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union. 

la euuncL'tion with tlie Xui wich Tlousiug Exldbition. 
to he hehl at tile Aoricultural H<ilL Xorwich. from 
1st to Idth OcTohtU', the ExeLaitive of the Architt*ets' 
and Suivevors' Assistants Piotessimia! Ihiion has 
arraiim' 1 to iispiay on tim stage of the Assembly Hall 
(first fiooi), an exldbition of areldtei tural and sui-\'<*y 
di^iwinus, unne partieiilarlv with a v'lvw to biinginu 
before [)iovm< lal stmleiits and othejs. good example.', 
ol [uofe^vioiial diauehtsmanslap. Mr. Ghailes Ale- 
Imrliiaii [-b{, E(.nj, (leneral Secretary of tiie rmon, 
wu'ites that t.he executive ( ordiallv invitt^s any nnau- 
bers of rh( iustitut(‘ residtmt in or near or visiting 
Xorwaeh to eadl aii'l inspeet the exhibition. 

Idle Enion is now t^stalilislncd in its ow n ollict^s at 
•do. Sanctiiaiy j[oiis(\ d.d, Tothili Street. \\ eNtiiunster. 

The Licentiates and Unification of the Profession. 

At the ineetinu oi Lic-entiale.', K.j.E.A. held at the 
In'-utufe (.11 the ITtli inst.. Mi*. J. E. Yerlmrv in the 
(’hail, it was unaidinously resolve<l 'Jdiat an orga- 
UH<i.tion of Ideeiitiates be fornnal to advance tlndr 
int'O’ests and tlncsi* of Arebitia tun^ generally.*' A 
Committee con.^isting of the tollowiug members was 
appointiMl to draft rule.s and by-huvs -Ab^ssrs. J. E. 
Yerbury, il. Ascroft, if, H. Bird, G. Carter. A. J. 
Peiity. S, Taylor (Burnlev), F. R, Taylor. F. H. 
Wrench (Sheffield), A. G. BumdiJ Winchester), H. E. 
.\yris (( \irlish‘), J. Stanley Baton (Ue.iding), and 
II. Al. Potter (AVorthing). Air. J, F. Yerbury was 
elected (.’iiairmaii, Air. Samuel C. Short lion. Sie*- 
retary. and Air. A, 11, Fagg Hon. Trea.siirer. Idle 
.'Subscription was fixed at os. per annum. The meeting 
W'as a large and rt^jirescntativi* omg Idemitiates attend- 
ing from all parts of tin* country. A rejiort of the 
])ro{‘eedings is piibiisln*d in the current issue of tin* 
Htnhh'r. 


TIIK EXAMINATIuXS. 

The Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A , was held in London 
from tile 11th to the 18th June. Of the eleven candi- 
dates wdio presented themselves seven passed and four 
w'ere relegated. The successful candidates, wlio are 
now' duly registered Students, are as follows : — 

Ol.ark : Robert Gibson 'P. I9l9]. Fetiay (.lardens, Feuay 
Bridge, Hudderstkdd. 

Jexsox : Ale.Kander George ‘P. IPIG], 2U Carpenter Road, 
Edgbastoii, Binuingham. 

Jones : Richard AVilUain Herbert P. 191 7J, 4S3 Archway 
Road, Highgate, X.fi. 

Kneavstijbb : Fraiici.s William P. 191l>], “ Brackenbar, 
Graham Street, Penrith. 

Me-^sent : (daude ,lohn Wilson P. I9l8j, 34 .Mile End 
Road, Xorwich. 

Pexton : Frederick William P. 1919', 30 Tennyson 
Avenue, Suarbomugh. 

\\o<jij: Hariv WiKon ,P. I914j, 0 Gr»»ve Hill Hoad* 
Hands w< nth. Birmingham. 

The Final and Special. 

The Final and Siiecial Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as A''Soriate R.l.E A., were field in Lon- 
don from the 2Ith June to the 2nd Julv. Of the fif- 
teen candidates a<lmittetl live passed and ten weie 
relegated. The su< ce>.siul candidates are lolhiws:* — 

Dvi.e : Fo-deiie (.'h.nle', (’owdeis*! Sp .Andiiteet laal 

Assoeiatioii. 34 Bedfoid Squaie, WbO. 1 
FraN(1*-- Roinaid Thomas N. I9l,“')|, 32 Wilin Street. 
Cpper bale Road. Uerby. 

Rol^se : Kdwaid H(-iiiv AS'/yw e//[, Hankow, Ghina. 
ShatTolK: La\wvnee Hem y N I9l3i, 4 (’le^etoU Road, 
Wimbledon, S \\\ lO. 

ScNTKR: Aheliaei (’alveit X. 1911!, 1.7 Holland Road, 
t'lioihoii-t uni' Hardy, Manchester. 

The Special War Examination. 

The S[>f*ei<d W ar F.vaniination (for StU(h*nts \vho>e 
studit*s had b(M*ii inti*i rii])ted by tlie wai) was liebl in 
London ironi the 5th to the '.Mb duly, Ot the fitty- 
se\ en caudidates adndtted loil v-riine passed and eight 
W(*re relegat(*d. 'I’lie successful c.indidales are as 
follows : — 

livuxETr- 17 o \ William. (G Fllingham Ro.id. Hiunsey. 
Betts ; Albert Wdliam, 333 Xottinirluim Road, Xcw Ba^- 
ford, Xottinglmm. 

Hi.aixoV: ('liarh's .Vrthut, 17 l)\ford Road. Liscard. 
Bkamwell : Jam(*s Stonem.in, Royal Insurance Ihiildings, 
9 Xorth John Stic<‘t, Liverpool. 

Hiivett : Auunistus, 43 (JaU'»*''ton Roa<l, East Putney. 
C.ATON : William Cooper, H AVatcrloi* Street, Hove, Snssi‘X. 
CiiEKUV : Stanley Ab. H.") 'fhe Wells Road, Xottiinrhain. 
Olifto.n : Edward Xoel, 7 East India Avenue, laMdenliall 

“ Str»‘et, E.C.3 

(Jonn.al : Harold John. o.“) Wilfred Street, Der’hy. 
br.MesTmt : .John Austin, e o Hueklebridgt*, 37 Pandora 
Rod*!, WA^nt Hamp»t<*a<l, X. W.d. 

Doi.i. ; .Mordaunt H. (’., .7 Soiitliampton StJ«*et. WM71. 
ELsWoRrif : Wdliam, Cniversily School of Arehiteeturo, 
Liverjx >ul. 

Embertov- -lox'ph, 39 (JIou(‘(*-ter Gardens. W.2. 

Evans: Eric Ewart, 30 Park Road S,,uth, (’lainrhton. 
( 'hesill 
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FhiKN : Julin l^aureiieo, liust* Cnttage, \\ imlurjiiere, Wuht- 
ni(»relan<l. 

Fokgie : Alexander (.Jaideii. 33 miner side Flaee, Leitli. 

Fuwleu : Cyril Wiiliam, 47 Avenue ll<»ad, Kegcnt's Paik. 
Fritchley : George Bowen, 12 Albert iload, Croydon. 
(diDFREY : Frederick William. (3Uo Fulham Koad, 

(doLoiXG : W'llliain Aithur. St. Albans Gmve, Musgrave 
Road, Durban, Natal, S. Afriea. 

Guegury : AVilliam John Henry, Sehool of Aiehit<*eture, 
The University, Liverpool. 

Hylfhide: Frederic William, 4S, Thrale Road. Stieat- 
hain Park, S.WMO. 

Hvi.r. ; (d'orire Laniiley Desmond, 1 Vietoria Strci t. S.W . 1 
Kxmt.yn : Wdlliam Henry. <‘>2 Koxboroimh Road. Hariow. 
Hxrrts: Frank Chambers, e o Frank T. ^'erlty, F''4.. 7 
Saekville Street. W . 1 

Junes : Robert David, Min-y-don, Boith-y-ge>t. Rortma- 
doe, X, W'ales. 

L^ws: Horace Herbeit, 3) The AveniU', We^t KaluiLE 
Lywson : Philip Hugh, b Shavington Avenue, Cliester. 
Lewis ; Horace Meishain, Pollards, Wukiimham. 

Lovrday : William Taylor. 28 Albert Street, Rugby. 

Low : Simpson, W^oodlea, Dyce, Aberdeenshire, 
Macfarlaxe : Getirge (birdon. o John Street, W'.(_'. 1. 
MackixtosU : WTlliam, 20 WJIloughby Road. Hampstead. 
Mark : Edmund Towmley, e o Sir John J. Burnet, 1 Mon- 
tague Place, W.C.l. 

Mvktindvee: Christoplier Janu‘s Fawcett, Casth' Street, 
Carlisle, 

NEwnirK : FJ’cderick Hubert, lo Grange Terra{‘t, Sunder- 
land 

NoEBrR> : George Bertram Edw ard, Maltmans Hill Hoi -e, 
E. Maiden, Kent. 

Pevroe : Oswald Duncan, Lynch ineie Vicarage, Haslemeie. 
Peters ; Thomas James, 14 Hartington Street, Xew castle- 
ou-Tyne. 

PiTE : Robert William, 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing, W.o. 
Reid : Herbert Henry, D3 Burnett Place, Aberdeen. 

Ross : William Alexander, 15 Felix Avenue, Crouch End. 
Rudmax : WAlter, 7 Market Place, Chippenham. WTlts. 
Stephens ; Philomorus Edwin, 4(5 Chapel Street, Penzance. 
Vergette : Robert George, Architectural Association. 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

Watson : Harold, Newell Carr, Otlev, Yorks. 

AVelsh : Stephen, 54 Yeoman Street, Forfar, N.B. 

AVh.vrf : Henry Francis, 106 Coltman Street, Hull. 

W ilson : Percy, “ Sparland'^," Argyle Road, Southjiort. 

Lectures in the Museums. 

The University of London Ex tension Lectures in the tw o 
great national museums are now being resumed. 

At the British >Iuseum Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] wdll 
commence a detailed study of the History of Arehiteeture. 
dealing in tlie first year wdth Prelustoi'ic, Egyptian, AVe^t 
Asiatic. Greek, Roman, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Architecture. The lectures wall be held on AAVdnosdaY' 
afternoons at 4.30, beginning 29th Septemhi^r. 

At the Victoria and Albert jMuseum, Mr. Percival 
Gaskell will deliver a course on Flonmtine Art of tlie 
Renaissance on Thursday afternoons at 3 o’clock, be- 
ginning 30th September. 

The lectures of both courses will be illustrated by the 
exhibits in the national collections, Tlie c courses form 
^mrt of the scheme of study for the University Diploma in 
the History of Art which is designed for those interested 
in the liistorieal study of Art and desire to pursue the 
subject in a systematic maimer, and for others, such as 
art teachers and those employed in architects' offices, who 
would find a knowledge of the subject of use to them in 
their professional work, and to Yvhom the diploma Yvould 
be of v'alue as atfordine evidence of such knowlcdgiN 


(OMPKTITIOAS, 

Improved Type of Public-House. 

M itb a V iew to obtaining suggestions for iiuj>io\ liig 
the existing type of j)ublic-]ioiise. the Court of the 
Wo]s]ii])fnl Company of Brewer.s offers premiums of 
L3DD. bloD and £5R for the b(*.st design fora Licensed 
Hous(* on a given site, (’ompetitors must be Memliers 
or Tae^mtiates R.I.B.A. The President lias consented 
to act as assessor. Conditions and iitsti actions mav 
be o])taine<l from the ^^eeretary K.LB.A., bv written 
a.]>pli< a.tion. accmupaniiMl by a deposit of two guinea'-, 
whieli will 1)(‘ K'tnriK'd to all com])etitor^ submitting 
h'itftf fitif (h‘■^igus. 


NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 29th November 1920. 

The following applications for election ba\e lieer 
received. Notice of any objection or other communication 
re.'Npecting the camlidates must be sent to the Secretarv 
tor submission to the Council prior to Mondav ISth 
October:— FELLOW'S i9}. 

(5heen : Thoma'^ Frvnk, P.A.S.L A, PinrG. H.Af. Ofh( r 
(if W'orks, King Charles Street. SA\M . 272 AVilIe^deii 
Lane, Cricklewnud. N.W72. 

And the following Licentiate- \vli._. hdVf pa^-^ed the 
qualifying examinatieu : — 

Arnott : James Alexander. 13 Youns Street, Edin- 
burgh ; 76 WJuTeiidei J'ark Koad, Edinburgh. 

Bond: AATlfrid, 11 Elmer Street, Grantham; Tlie 
Cottage, AAYlby Gardens, Grantham. 

Hewitt : Stanley (Joodison, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool; 11 Park Road, AVest Kirby, Cheshire. 
Lord: George AAilfkid. *SLi(]an Government Railwavs. 
Atbara. Sudan. 

Slater: AA'illiam Ford, AAYdgwotxl PLuo. BuiMem ; 

17 Knutton Road, AVolstantun, Staffs. 

Smith, AATlliayi Charles Clifford, (4.B.E., 40 Cia\rn 
Street. Strand. AV.C. : Dudley LeJLm. AA'allineton 
Thomson: David, M.B.E., 13 Victoria Stiect, S.AA' 1. ; 

Tlie Gables, Cheam (.’lonmon Hoad. W'orce^ter Pa r k 
T \v isT : AA ALTER Norman, Colnmre Row. Birminuliam - 
Heathergatc," Thornhill Rd., Strcetly. Staffordshiri*. 
AS ASSOCIATES. 

* The 21 AppJiranf^'^ hnrrh‘d * have hte/i the suhitrt o/ 
<p^< ial eonsidt rntio7i hy the Couavd (ifid thtir na)nt.'< uu put 
foru-ard special ra^e.^ in acrordanrt uAth rrco}ii )nt ndation 
Vos. 2, 3 and 4, pn^-^ed at the Confe/f nee frith 7?r pre.^'entat > 
o/ Allifd Soe/etR's on the 1 dfinua/y 1920 and nnan t /nou>Iy 
(fjf proved by the Coftned on the 2nd Fchrna?}/ 1920. 

f The naf/iv'f of the 23 Apptiranf.s marlid f afe piddishd 
in aevordafue with recofnmendntion Ao. 1 pa^'-ed fit ihr 
i'onfetence with Be pre-e)>tativ€< of All ad ^Sewietfi'^ on the 
i9th January 1920^?^?(f uuaniwowdy approved hy the Cointcd 
off the 2nd February 1920. 

*Ashton : Arthur, P.A.S.L [N. 1907], Clifton Chambers. 
AATiod Street, St. Anne's- on- Sea, Lanc.s. 

Bain : ATi tor kS. 1912], 38 Albion Street, I.eecU. 

+ Banks: AATlliam Arthur A’. 1911 ], Gate^sarth, 206 
Doxev, Statford. 

fBATTY : WTlliam Arnold, M.C. I9luj, Hillside, Ben 
Rhvddmg. Leeds. 

Bloomfield: Frank I Anson War Exaituna- 

tionl, 5 Hamilton Street, Sydney, N.S.AA7 
Boniface: CiiiRLEv Frank' Ls’. 1913], lo St. Peter's 
Koad, Peters field, Hants. 

*Bra( EWELL : Arthur "S. 19051, AVillow bank, Keiirhlcy. 
fBuRFORD: James 1916]. 16 Tresrunter Road, South 
Kensington. AA^.10. 
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7 ill ri KKu li : II N MHTJ, SomuiMt 

’Huililiiiir';. IM Bi'a/« nn . >^,1 Stiuut. .M<iii''lu‘>tur. 
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Art, Bombay, Imiia. 

7{’\MrBElX: i)l N'( AN Al.EXANDHli ‘.S. T) 1 Xoith 

.lolin Street. J.ivei])oui. 

^^L’llANTEil : HoKAti. kA\-Mi>NL) N . ilMlSJ, 7 Wllltelld!! 
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Bl.o kliuni. 
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ilxVIE^.: JoH_N PtliClVAl. \\ ILklN" N. 1^11:11. Publ'C 

\\'tjik-> Department i>c!hi Ptuvime. PaiMiia. India. 
-rjaL^TuN : J.vME^ S. lillU!, .Market (.’ham bci >, Eailc’s- 
tijwii, Lancs. 

^piUTli: Jo^ERH fb.ia \ N. 11H14J. 1 Wc^theld (iioxc, 
\V<ik<‘Hcl<l. 

((EoUOE: Bek.vvkd S. IbPH. 3!) ^Var\\ K k Po>ad, }vul> 
C’onrt, S W . 

*(tisby : Eexest M l!(US], 13 .^[eyIic‘k Road, 

Stattord. 

|i_;ossEiXcc : Huoh Eoj.lv S. 19D‘'. Id Birdiiur^t Road, 
Croydon. 

’'(.(KEEXWELL : CAKEiLE A. Kilhira, Sydney. Aew 

Sciith ale's. 

vtin: : Hoea< e ViX( ext "S llMidl, 4 Chcapsidi', Deiliy. 
jHvROY: Ti 4 < >s. Chas. "x. 1 !ll dj. c ;o Xtaiilcv vk Sc^ieibel. 

13()l Wic-k Bld'A'^., Yoiino:st<)x\ 11. Ohio. C.S.A 
tHictOs ; Harold 3ohx .S. DlPii, OoiiriA-on-Thame^. 

* Hooper ; C’harles (_)wex X'. inurij, e/o dlc'^srs. Hem- 

minc{8 and Berkley, Hankow. China. 

T I MrHAAi ; Wh-vLTER X. PiH.' '. (Joiinty Hall, Beverley. 
j'juXEis : Wieeia.m Hakoed War ExuaiinatioaA, 

:14: Siuiiiyside Road, Hornsey Eane, N.19. 

JoRLixo : Aeered Bradshaw Bo'^iox hS. 1919], 331 
Beverley Road, Hull. 

Keesixu : (loRDox Sa.muee X. 1911], A.M.P. Chambers, 
89 Pitt Street, Sydney, A'.S.W. 

* Knott : Arther John '.S. 19(j0], xU Hampton Road, 

Redland, Bristol. 

*M(.NuoE: doHX, P.A.S, 1. ]x’. 19U7J, 8 Park Terrace, 
Stockton- un-Tee-. 

*Mw: Percy hS, 199dl, 23d Devonshiie Road, Honor 
Oak Park, S.E.23. 

*MorgaN: Heoh Townsend ~S. lOOd), 88 Cower Street, 
W.C.l. 

Doxald Johx X’. 1912], ld(.) Belsize Road, 
Hampstead, X.W.b. 

Palmer ; Arthur James 1913], Selwyn Road, Epsom, 
X^ew Zealand. 

*Po<jL; Stanley ‘V, 1907 j, (Jakleiudi, Hartley Wintney. 
*Rfw ; XoEE AcKRoyd \S. l!)Oi)J. 2 19 High Street, Gieat 
Berkhamsted. 

Rd'Kird: Stanley Xobli: 'SiM<iaJ Bh/y Exannnation], 
(’ainmaton, Auhiirn Road. Oranville. Sydney, X.S. \\. 
•fRoLLo: Robert Leslie ]X'. DMSj, 12 Murray Terrace. 
Ferrvhill, Abei<lcen. 

•j-SANDERS: Tho.mas Andrew N. 1919], d O ouci^stei 
Road, Southport. 

tSATuHLLL: Hugh Oeaxmele X'. 1919], Charlbury, 

Castle Bar Road, Ealing, \V,d. 

■j'SEABRo<>K : Samuel Broughtos' X. 1912], 12 Eastwood 
Road, South Wotxlford, X E. 

*Skinnek : THEoDiUiE Artiter ’X'. 1908], 27 Orchard 
Street. Bristol. 

Smith: William James X'. 19i>o|, d Rhann.in Road. 
Cat he art, Ola-Row. 

•‘'Symington : Herbert Andulnn x'. }9o 8]. The Cottagf*. 
A arboroiiuh. Lens ‘s ter." hire. 

triD'.MAs: Arthur. Philir X. i 91 0 ]. Dan \ gi aill Smithm n 
down. Bridixeiid. (dam. 


fTiioRpL : ALi.\ANi)j:R X'. [9lUl, 0 Xewloii Road, Ba\."- 
watt'r, W , 

^rN'>woRTi<: ((EimLO X' 1 90dl. D> Station Roa<!. ikdei"- 

tield. 

Venters : John Mxikil x. 192oJ, 3 Radmu Iku-iaie, 
Sandyfonl, {IIa'^go\^. 

f WkL( H : Hekbep.t Aikhip.xli) X. 1909L Hea<ilamK. 
Huddei'sheld, Yorks. 

'"Wk Ks : Heiibert Orahxm. M.C. x'. 19(^7], d Benntdls 
Hill, Biiniintrham. 

T Wills : Tj:e_\\\ith Ja>Vi.RiNG X'. I9l0|. HiLditown. near 
Liverpool. 

7 Win HO UR M. : (!oiH>Mvx Oeorol. P.A.S.L X'. I9id|, 13 
Shiplakc. CaDeit Avenue, X. E 

(.Tail Wm/fi.r 'X. PJ03|, 90 Heiefoid Street. 
( ’hri>tc}inT uh. \ Z. 


False Death Announcement. 

A\ e are clad to b<‘ able to roiitradict tin* .uinounuu 
nieiit made in tin* last issue ot tln^ death of Mr. AViiliaiii 
Eaton, A.E T.B.A. The uontradietion is iiiadu on the 
authority of Mr. Eaton liiniseif. who is holding a jiro- 
minent position in tln^ otliue of the Ministry of Health 
Housing Luniiaissioner at (’aidiB'. and is iii tlie enjoy- 
ment of the best healti'. The error was one of 
identity, the Institute having been notified of th^ 
dea'^h of an arehitei t at Palmer's Eremi of the name 
of William Eaton, and it was erroneously assuimal 
that he was the Associat-' of that name. The Sei.-ie- 
tary greatly regrets tln^ annoyance Mr. Eaton has 
suffered by the announeeiiient. 

Obituary. 

The dec ease is announced of the bdlo wing members : 

Thomas \\yi, Alhwixckle. Felloir. elected 1887 . 

Melville Lharles Mariox I.eggett, LiceiitHiie, 
oi Kam])ala, r<j and a. 


a Firm of Arcimects in Shanghai require a luUy qualilied Architectural 
Assistant Mu"t he an A R.I B.A., and unmarried. Aged about 28 to 
30. First-rate and rapid designer, aEo able to turn out clever and 
artiatic pencil and or colour per^pectnes and sketches. Three years’ 
agreement Salarj' Taels 4oO per month ‘ ' ’ ■ A ’ 

to £120 per month). First class passage ■ . ■ . , 

Applicants -hoiild enclose copies and da ■ ! 

Secretary R.I B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

A.R.I.B.A., re"tarting in practice \\ith a large expenence m factory 
and doinuMic work, la prepared to assist other architects m his own office. 
Address Box 1R9, ^ecTeta^y. R.I.ILA, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Bombaa'. — T he Bomlvu Fort Tru-t requires a good head draughtsman 
and chi el cleik. Estimating, ad\ising on proper accommodation and 
""ional matters essential . talent for design 
and unmarried. Salary Rs. *1,200, rising to 
cement. Add^e^^ Box 237, Secretary. R.I B.A., 

9, Conduit Stre.a. W. 

Rangoon. — i'uo architectural asHstauts required for firm in Rangoon, 
(rood pro"p<ct" tor suitable men Salary Rs. 500, nnng to R‘« 60(b 
First-cla>'t' pa"-age paid. Address, J*ox 98o] Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Con- 
duit Street, W. 

Feoekatko 51alay ST\ri> — Three A^^l''tant Architects required for 
"ervicp in the Pui.lic Work- Peparfment. Candidates should ha\e served 
urtK'les ^vith a v\elI-knovMi firm, and ^hould have passed the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate, orb. eligible to sit tor the R.I B A. Final JVriod of engage- 
ment, 3 years ^^]a^\^ S400 rising to S45o a month, and 20 per cent. 
\sar bonus, Atter-J years, further advances in salarvupto 8600 and .sSOO 
(preM-nt value of dollar 2" 4d ). Yhlr.'ss, Bo.x 219. Secretarv, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, W 

CuEuvii:o. — 1 uliy qi alified Senu r Architect’s As^stant wanted, 
l! e(| iiiieiiH Id " id* ntical witli those set out in Messrs Stev^ardson and 
S[ience’s letter rt th* ir Shanghai ap]»ointnient bL'bKN \L K.l B.A, 31 Julv , 
pp. 4 j 4-35„. Salary, Rs Voo rising to Rs, 9oo per month ( jue-ent exchange 

'abi*'oiiui , N loUlJ. £1011 j.aid towards passage. Addres" Box 24^, 

S*eietai'v, ILI B \ ,9, Conduit ^tleet, W. 

A g**iitleman "eeks lor his daughter (aged 22.) a situation in an .Vrehi- 
te(tX othci lias had t<»ur vears experience in the War Ollice. inostlv 
in dravMiig and tracing, is mat and accurate in h»*r work, and has a taste 
toi colour iddrev^, Bt>\ 229, >ef rctary. R f B 4 , 9, ( omliiit stieet, W 




CrKRMAN SUBMARIXK SHELTER-s AT BRUitE? . GeXEKAL VIEW 


GERMAN WAR CONSTRUCTION ; 

SUBMARINE SHELTERS AND ZEPPELIN SHEDS. 

By H. F. Murrell [ A .]. 

I X a paper recently read before the Institute on tbe air or submarine ; hence, it is not burprhing to find 
subject of War Constructions by the Office of thought and material lavished on structures con- 
Works, Sir Frank Baines insisted that all building nected with these methods of attack. Ostend, Bruges, 
structures, whether of brick, steel, or concrete, are and the Ostend-Zeebrugge Canal must have been the 
theessential businessand interest of the architect. The scene of feverish and fascinating activity during the 
writer had the opportunity of inspecting, shortly after Glernian occupation, and the most interesting ex~ 
the Armistice, certain structures erected by the Ger- amples of submarine shelter are found in this region, 
mans in Belgium during the war period, which, on The extraordinary strength of these constructions is 
account of their scale and peculiar construction, may a direct tribute to the efficiency and daring of our own 
not be without interest to architects. Air Force. The simplest type of submarine shelter G 

A very great deal might be written of the series of that cantilevered over a quay wall, as shown in type^ 
strong points forming the defensive lines named after A and B It is difficult to believe that these gave any 
Hindenburgand the Wagnerian heroes, but it is princi- real protection to the submarine itself, as in type A 


' LTT p ' I, 



pally in the submarine and air bases constructed some the roof is of reinforced concrete not more than one 

distance behind the lines that the ingenuity and con- foot thick, and in the other case, of close-spaced 

structive thoroughness of the Teuton is seen. Of war R.S. J.’s, about 18 inch centres, and two thicknesses of 

activities, that which appealed to the German heart half-inch iron sheeting. Possibly this type was in- 
most strongly was the attack on England, whether by tended principally to help morale, rather shaken in the 
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case of submarine crews, but the shelter trenches be- 
hind at least formed safe places for the crews during: 
raids. 

Type C shows a more elhcient shelter, which seems 
to have been largely emj)loyed ; there are examples 
somewhat similar ar Ostend, Bruges, and on the Zee- 
brugge C'anai. The lower portion has iron sheet piling ; 
the roof of reinforced concrete, often five feet thick, is 
supported on trough girder,^ canied on broad-flanged 
R.JS.J.’s at about twelve feet centres, strutted by 
hea%'y raking timbers about twelve by twelve inches. 
The R.S. J.'s are carried on steel stancliions, the wall 
panels being fllied in with fourteen inch or eighteen 
inch brickwork. 

Thero is an interesting example at Bruges of such 
a roof having collapsed, but whether through defec- 
tive centering, through a direct hit by a bomb, or 
through being blown up on the departure of the Ger- 
mans, it is difficult to establish. By far the most 
elaborate shelter is the great eight -bay structure at 
Bruges (Diagram D). In its simple truthfulness of con- 
struction it has something of the greatness of a classic 
temple. It is difficult to believe that this structure was 
intended merely as a temporary war construction. If, 
as has been said, the occupation of Antwerp by a 
hostile power would be a loaded pistol levelled at the 
heart of England, then here was an eight-barrel 
weapon, ready to sink every food ship we could put 
upon the seas Fortunately, it was but just completed 
when abandoned and sunken submarines were left 
lying at its entrance. The great block consists of eight 
shelters side by side, each approximately 30 feet bv 
250 feet, echeloned slightly on plan, probably with the 
idea of making the group less conspicuous from the air. 
The whole structure appears to have been built on piles 
with closely spaced concrete columns above. The roof 
was formed of coupled reinforced concrete beams, cast 
at the land end of each shelter, from whence they were 
raised, run along and dropped into position, the whole 
being covered with a slab of reinforced concrete about 


two feet six inches deep. Offices were constructed on 
a first-floor at the land end of the block. 

Perhaps the strongest buildings of all were those 
designed for the stores of submarine mines or possibly 
torpedoes. The roofs to these stores are of leinforced 
conci’ete, about seven teet thick, supported on closely 
spaced piers, tlie doors are of concrete, sliding on 
rails, with screen baffle walls in>ide ; loading lAdt- 
forms and shelters over are all foimed of reinforced 
concrete. 

For making the enormous quantities of concrete 
required in all these structures, a large number of 
mixers of the familiar German pattern were em- 
ployed. These were mounted on elevated platforms 
vith long movable shoots to direct the concrete 
as required to various parts of the roofs. The 
whole of the wonderful Bruges submarine base was of 
fascinating interest, comprising every type of shelter, 
store, oil tank, floating dock and repair shop. 

A visit shortly after its abandonment left, as out- 
standing impressions, that of the German determina- 
tion to protect at any cost of labour and material the 
submarine vessel and personnel, considered so vital to 
the success of German arms, and of the dramatic 
change whereby such vast plant, stores and machinery 
had to be abandoned at the moment when much of 
the work was at the very point of completion. 

Of even more daring and elaborate construction 
were the buildings designed to shelter Zeppelins. 
Doubtless considerable experimental knowledge had 
been gained in the design of these sheds in pre-war 
days at the great air bases at Fiiedrichshafen and else- 
where. The writer had the opportunity of examining 
two types of pre-war shed near Cologne when in occu- 
pati<m of our own R A.F. These were of semi-perma- 
nent construction, one being some 120 feet in span, 
with roof principals of trussed girders at about 24^ 0 
centres. Another example is about 550 feet long an<l 
140 feet span, the wall panels between trusses being 
filled in with fourteen inch brickwork. The great doors 



DiiAt^rfun F — Zepi>i:lis' Shkd 
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occupy the full width of the gable end, and were de- airmen. There was naturally no possibility of pro- 
signed to fold back in two halves after the manner of tecting such gigantic structures, but they may have 



HALF CROSS SECTION PART LONG SECTION 


school sliding partitions. The whole installation was been covered with camouflage netting. The span %vas 
very complete, with gasometer, barracks for crew, etc. about 130 feet, the length 450 feet, the height 70 feet, 



Of rather similar construction was the great shelter the great roof trusses at about 15'0 centres, framed 
(Diagram F) erected near Brussels during the German up of channel and angle sections, are almost semi- 
occupation. This is said to have replaced an earlier circles (actually ten-sided), and some ten feet at their 
shed which, with its Zeppelin, was destroyed by our deepest. The purlins are R.S.J.'s with wood rafters. 
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boarding and riiberoid. As in other types of shed, the 
great doors run on rails, and are worked by motors, 
being suspended from mighty lattice girders carried 
on built-up columns which are strutted with raking 
lattice buttresses taking the wind tlirust (Diagram F). 
Along either side of the shed were lean-to sheds of 
brick used for workshops. 

Of even more ingenious construction weie &oiiie 
sheds near Namur. It might be imagined that the 
engineer who originated this type sought inspiration 
from his umbrella. These great structures are virtually 
umbrellas with the central stick omitted, the struts 
being hinged at their base and sliding on the main rib. 

X)ia grams Gr and H show variations of the treat- 
ment, but the constructional principle is the same. 
The immense lattice beams must have been assembled 
on the ground. At their foot is a winch apparatus 
worked apparently by handles, the whole girder being 
mounted on rails. Large concrete blocks were con- 
structed at L, and the struts A wich their fixed hinged 
foot laid out under beam K. At the commencement of 
the raising operation K would have its foot on rails 
at 31 (key diagram). Gradually the mighty arm would 
be raised, being pushed along rails from 31 to N. strut 
A conforming itself to the movement, its head sliding 
on the rails on the underside of K and supporting the 
latter throughout the operation. The types G and H 
vary considerably in detail : type H being heavier 
and apparently the earlier, G being almost entirely of 
light angle sections. The most striking difference be- 
tween them is in the form of the struts : in H they are 
built-up columns about two feet square, and set in a 
raking position, whereas in G they are built up of light 
sections bowed on one side and raking out on the 
other. In both types these struts are themselves sup- 
ported with curious anchor members attached to them 
by wire ropes. 

In both sheds the end bays are strutted longitudin- 
ally internally, while externally the large triangular 
framed buttresses support the lattice girder carrying 
the doors. These doors run on rails similarly to those 
already described, and are framed up of light angle 
section forming a door four feet thick. The sheds are 
about 550 feet long, having an overall span of some 
270 feet, and 125 feet high to the ridge. Viewed from 
a distance in outline they suggest tlie Pyramids, but, 
unlike the latter, are not of a construction to remain 
for long as memorials of an Imperial idea. 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 

Tlit‘ Fouri(lation«i of Cla<^'ic Architecture. r>y TTerhert Langford W.irren, 
A.M., late Fellow of the Ainencan Institute of Uchitects and Dean 
of the Faculty of Architecture oi HarMird UnnerMty. Illustrated 
rrora dociimeat-. and orijjinal draivinti^ La '^o Xew York, 
i2b. net, [ilHCniillan Co.. Ltd , London ' 

'[he Oreat File of London m 166G. Ly Waiter Dell. F K.A.S 

Witli 41 ilhi-tration-i including Plan-'atid J>ra'v\inL^>. ]{( productions of 
Lri:,didi and i’oreign Jhint" and 1 hotouraph- ^o Lund 
2.js, net. [John Lane. The Bndle\ Iliad ; ' 

Oeometrical Drcwinu and it- Practical A])f>!icar'on By AJfied j: 
Jfoibrow, A.K.i.B.A , oi the >chuol of Architecture, Po]\ tec hnio, 
Ke'.cent Street So. 1020. t<u-ori'e Uj]l, l.J. Warwick Lane J. 
.Society for the Protecf.ou of AncieTit Buiidinu^ FoUj-tlurd Annual 
lleport — and General Meeting- With a Paper bv Mr rhe^terton. 

2o, [A. II Powv^. Secretary, 20. Buckiirrliani strwt. .Vdelphi W.C 


KEVIKWS, 

PROTKCTJON OF AXCIEXT HriLDTXGS. 

Th. 43/‘cf Annual Bt pu/t oj tht Aoru ty for the Protettion oj 

Ancient Buildi mf.^, o ith Pnpn hi/ Air. O. K. Chttyittfon. 

~A. K. Poinj'^. S*- ere tar p, go I’i/if/ham Street, Adelphu] 

The lord A)>nual J^ejm/t of the Societif for the Pro- 
ltd ton of Attckid BuihJinqs is, like its predecessors in 
this long series, a very interesting and charming archi- 
tectural and aivlLCological aiiutial magazine. It con- 
tains half-a-dozen excellent photographs of cottages, 
town halls, and churcln*-; and in this Avay alone the 
forty-three volumes ar<^ a valuable recoid of our 
heritage fiom the jiast. It contains also a reproduc- 
tion of an admirable drawing by 311*. Haudslip 
Fii'tcher, of ^t. Vedast's. Foster Lane, one of the 
threatened City churches, and a photograjih of the 
riverside at Haniiiiersmith. about Avhich some anxiety 
is felt in view of reconstruction proposals which have 
been before the Hammersmitli ('ouncil. 

There is also a report of the annual meeting, with a 
Avitty and amusing speech by 3Ir. G. K. Chesterton, 
Avho spoke as an outsider, but with much appieciation 
of the principle^ that the society has upheld for half a 
I'entury. 3Ir. Chesterton directed his remarks espe- 
cially to the subject of ancient cottages, Avhich it is the 
fashion to condemn on the grounds of health and con- 
venience : and it is because he spoke as an outsider, 
if indeed he rightly so labelled himself, that such 
remarks as the following haA^e especial A^aiue : — " The 
first thing to remember is that these human houses 
w'ere built by human beings as intelligent, and, gener- 
ally speaking, veiw' much more free and independent 
than the peojile of the modern industrial societv, and 
that they Aveiv built as part of a certain human life, 
the AA^hole of which has to be taken into consideration, 
eAmn if it has to some extent, and most unfortunately, 
faded from our ciAilisation.“ And again : These 

things should be approached with a certain imagina- 
tive caution, and esp^M-ially \ve must remember the 
wdiole modi" of life of the peojile using these cottages. 
If they appear too .small, they Avere meant for men 
Avho lived under the sky : if they are too warm, they 
were nK.'ant for men frozen to tln‘ hone.*’ And again, 
s])eaking as before of aueient rottages, The unedu- 
cated on the one hand and the educated on the other 
are on their side, and it is only tlie half-educated who 
a hvays AA'ant to d(‘Stroy tlumi. ... It is almo.stinvari- 
aoly found that tlie intermediate state betAA'cen cul- 
ture and ignorance is Avrong.'’ 

The report was jireseiited by the chairman, 3Ir. 
Thackeray I urner. aaIio became secretary of the 
society some thirty-seven yt^ars ago, and Avho has onJv 
recently retired and given place to his admirable suc- 
c \SriOr, 31r. A. R. Pow'ys. \\ hen he became secretary, 
3Ii. Turner said, almost every clergyman and everv 
arcliitect aams d(‘ad against tlnun ; at the present time 
arcliitects. cleigymen, and maA'oi's and corporations 
conic and a>k their help. There can he no better 
pMiof of the wi'-dom and knowledgi" with Avhich the 
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educational work of the society has been conducted, 
no better disproof of the charges even now occasion- 
ally repeated that the society has not shown full con- 
sideration for other points of view in their patient 
propagation of their now widely and almost univer- 
sally accepted principles. 

A list is given of cases Tvhich have come before the 
society during the past year. The number of such 
cases exceeds two hundred; and among them appear 
places as far off as Cairo and Jerusalem. 

Very interesting particulars of some of these cases 
are given. They include a report of the use of Messrs. 
Dreyfus' Tabary cement in the repair of decayed 
masonry, with some valuable remarks on the methods 
with which it should and should not be used ; and of 
a case in which the interior walls of a church which 
had been skinned ” in an ill-advised restoration of 
the eighties have now been replastered. 

The question of the threatened City churches is 
mentioned, not without due consideration of the 
financial aspect from the point of view of the Diocese 
of London. 

The society is justified in congratulating itself on 
the great success of its past efforts and in looking for- 
ward to the future with hope and confidence, for it 
enjoys now in great measure the confidence of the 
community. It is to be hoped that in any future 
measures that may be contemplated for the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments and buildings, whether by 
the Church or by the community, the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of this society will find its due 
place and its due share, which ought to be a large one. 

Arthur S. Dixox 


COEEESPONDENOE. 

Mr. Hambidge's Discoveries. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Mr. Cloudesley Brereton's letter in the Sep- 
tember number of the Journal is good reading. Xot 
only interesting to architects as coming from one ex- 
perienced in the technique of another art, it is a 
corrective to much that has been written about Mr. 
Hambidge's aims and point of view. Mr. Hambidge 
is first and foremost an artist. Previous criticism had 
practically ignored that fact. His so-called Mathe- 
matics ” is a very simple affair ; he says himself that 
there is very little in it that cannot be found in the 
10th and 13th books of Euclid. He has been regarded 
by many, perhaps the majority, as an extremist, a 
mere theorist, a crank : it is the fate of the jHophet. 

In Greek architecture we seem to feel the ])resence of 
the geometrician, the man who sets out by rule. We 
should expect no less from a period contemporary with 
Plato and Aristotle. The forms employed have con- 
stituted a canon which has never been questioned. 
Sculpture, pottery and bronze craftsmanship show a 
serenity, a mastery of handling, a perfect equipoise 
between convention and nature which has been tlie 


admiration of the world. These are truisms, but no 
satisfactory explanation has been given. For the 
most part we are content to accept the work as the 
product of a highly critical and vital age, or of ex- 
ceptionally gifted schools of craftsmen. System, at 
least in the architecture, is admitted, however, in 
certain quarters. Pliny discourses so much about 
measurements that he may, after all be broadly in the 
right ? So, apparently, thinks Professor Lethaby. 
who seems now to accept a system of measurement 
the basis of vchich is the Greek foot. But how far can 
such a system carry us with sculpture and the acces- 
sory arts I 

The marvellous schools of craftsmanship that car- 
ried on the lighted torch in the Middle Ages must have 
had a tradition that in its sureness resembled that 
of the Greek : in all probability a something wa.s 
handed on. The output of the thirteenth century a.d. 
cannot be explained, but we seem to get nearer to 
schools and masters in the crafts, to a discipline of 
work. Even in the Renaissance the work of out- 
standing men was deeply founded on tradition. The 
schools of Ravenna and Rome were the precursors of 
the super-classicism of Brunelleschi and Bramante ; 
but in much that is left to us of the work of the great 
questioning spirit Leonardo we have evidence of a 
searching after something more that had been lost 
altogether. 

How much we are without any communal art ex- 
pression at the present day is known to all. The torch 
of traditional work is quenched except for a feeble 
flicker here and there in the country districts, as in the 
agricultural arts of the wheelwright, the gate-maker 
and the smith. Yet the education of the architect is 
admittedly on a sounder basis than it has been for a 
long time, though it lacks a common language in the 
teaching of design. Most architects have some kind 
of system in their work, but it remains spasmodic and 
individual. The work of James Mitchell Whitelaw 
certainly deserves mention for the frankly explanatory 
nature of its structure, and he might have gone far if 
he had lived. 

And now comes Mr. Hambidge with his theory of 
commensurable areas bounded by incommensurable 
lines. He claims that this theory, in various mani- 
festations, enal Jed the Greeks to set out, even to com- 
parative intricacies, their greatest works in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and the accessory arts. He claims 
also that his theory can be applied by the modern art 
worker in all aspects of design and technique. These 
are great claims and, if substantiated, might justify 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton's belief that Mr. Hambidge 
'* lias liberated a vital sap that will not cease to circu- 
late till it has mounted to the topmost branches of 
huinaii activity.” 

Let us consider for a moment what Mr. Hambidge 
has already achieved, so far as the writer has been able 
to judge. He has examined and carefully measured 
many hundreds of exanijJes of the best Greek iiottery 
and bronze work and several luiman skeletons ; he L 
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convinced that liis theory governs the structural 
]-rineiples involved in these just as it is evident in the 
growth of natural objects, such as the sun-flower. He 
has prepared a ground plan of the Parthenon and 
has applied his theory to it Avith success. Certain 
examples of Greek seul])ture have also been tested in 
the same manner and with. ap2)arently, the same 
results. In regard to modern work, he has secured 
^ym2)athetic appreciation, if not a following, from a 
band of American architects, painters and sculptors, 
of whom Mr. John Bellows is certainly known here as 
a lithograjjher and etcher.* He has 2)ublished a book 
on Greek vases, 7 and two or more numbers of a serial 
called ■* The Diagonal*' which give a general ex- 
jjosition of the theory. 

The whole matter centres on the ^possibility of ajjply- 
ing the theory to the designing processes and technique 
of the modern artist and craftsman. The measure- 
ment and graphic analysis of Greek vases is no doubt 
excellent and adiniiable as a means to an end, but 
architects in this country will certainly want to see 
the matter worked out more thoroughly in its relation 
to Greek building structure. If this can be achieved 
satisfactorily, a great step will have been gained. 
The application of the theory to modern industrial art 
and the tjrecise amount of influence it has already 
exercised on the work of modern American artists Avill 
also have to be made more clearly demonstrable. 
The writer belieA^es that Mr. Hambidge may be able to 
make good on these line.'^. though he i^ not tperhajjs the 
best exponent of his own ideas. At any rate, it seems 
most desirable that he should have a fair hearing from 
architects in this country. The Directors of our two 
greatest museums have shown a sympathetic attitude, 
and one of them Avas present at both the Institute and 
Art Workers' Guild meetings. Let us keep an open 
mind, therefore, and encourage the able and enthusi- 
astic exponent of this theory aaTiIcIi may be such an 
old theory, realising that although Ave may be. through 
stress of circumstances, chiefly concerned Avith erecting 
our oAvn indhudual pyramids one man high (to make 
use of Mr. Lethaby's 2 )hrase), Ave should strengthen 
the hands of all those Avho are trying to elucidate the 
great tJtinciples on Avhich our Art is based. 

Theodork Fyfe [F.]. 


Proportions in Design. 

To thn Editor, Journal R T.B.A.. — 

Sir. — May I say a AAmid on behalf of tliose humbh*r 
^*xanqjle< of ^urd p)ro2)ortion> to be found, 2 >erhaps, 
U2>on a. tile or a bit of flooreloth, Avay.side flowers, so 
to .speak, that aie not unnaturally jpassed OA^er for the 
exotic or ’'dynamic" vpp(iijienN of the genu^, Y(U 
in their sinqle pattern^, (ompounded generalh' of 
the sijuare ami finle. tb«'<e propoition>» exi>t A 

* sf-e thf* t tcliirii.Oor ot t]i.. (. \t rutioii f<i Ldirli i t ]]. 

.xhibit'-d at the Leicp-r* r Galleru-'- 111 rhf- Idtf^ ai Tuiuri oj hMi 

llamhidyc ''fat* " i-« dP'iiinfdapotidiii'j to hi- rhF*or\ 

- Til*- (ii>*k Vi'Si I', I(i\ If iijJii (Yaio 

Ciii\er'-ity Rip-- i 


circle surrounding a s([uare sets up a ratio of 1 to \ 2 
betAA’eeii the side of the square, and the diameter ot 
the circle and any rectangular deA^elo])ment of patt«‘ni 
Avill probably pa i take of this ratio. 

Or let a circle surround a Greek cross, and the 
ratio of 1 to Vo Avill be established. Again, the sjian 
of a semicircle and the S 2 )an of a quadrant are in \ 2 
relation, and Avith these a pro2>ortion of this kind is 
most readily set up. A child with a })air of com- 
passes AA’ho amuses himself by pattern-making will 
eA’olve many jiroportions. This is design. To e>tab- 
lish them by measurement of areas may be design also, 
but the further the Je facto evideiici^ of such design has 
been pushed the more it appears, to a designer at 
least, to haA'e confused the essential and constructAe 
AAuth the non-essential and opportune. And the same 
Avith regard to the interposition of natural laAv. AVe 
knowthat the Aubration of afiddle string is conditioned 
by the square root of its teiLsion, hut it is not to be 
sup 2 )osed that Paganini Avas a.ssisted by his posible 
knowledge of the fact. The surd, a quantity that 
cannot be reduced to finite ex]>ression, has alAvays 
exercised a lure, and proAmked Sir Thomas Alore’s warn- 
ing again.st “ the ceremonies of Idolatrie and Magic 
that are full of non-<=iignificant and surd quantities. " 
It is surely an irony of fate that a lost secret when 
disclosed should he open to this ancient ]»rejudice. 

C. J. Tait [F.l 


School of Architecture_and Civic Design, Cardiff. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,- - 

Sir, — AVe desire to draAv the attention of your 
readers to the important step lately taken bv the 
Cardifi Education Authorities in establishing a new 
School of Architecture and riAuc Design at the Tech- 
nical College. This step marks a distinct forward move 
in architectural education in AA ales, and parents and 
others aaJio are considering the best method of obtain- 
ing a thorough technical training for our future aiclii- 
tects and civic designers Avill do Avell to consider the 
opportunities which Cardifi noAv oflers. 

Up to quite recent times, the usual method of 
training Avas to article a pujnl to a firm of practising 
architects. Although this was successful in cases Avhere 
the ability of the student was marked and the princi- 
pals AA'ere able and Avilling to impart knoAvledge. in the 
majority of cases tin* method Av^as far from succes^fuL 
The knoAvledge Avliich the student was able to accpiirt* 
in office hours through liis oAvn initiative and bA" the 
efforts of seniors Avas usually amplified by attmidam t* 
at eA'euing classes. The disadAauitage of the latter, 
hoAAv*Aa*r good the (IasS(*s nuiA^ lia\’e Ix'en in thems(*l\’es, 
Avas that the }mp]l after a normal day's woik in the 
offi(*e was not jiliysically fr(‘sh enough to rt'ceiAa* tlie 
full benefit of the (lasses. 

I nder tie* new fiA'e years' si heme of architt'ctural 
talucation at f’ardifl tin's** disad\'autages will nc»t 
arise. The student will In* taken through a caivfully 
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prepared and graded course of >tiidy in tke day-time, 
dealing tsdth all branches of his profession. The theo- 
retical and academic work will be amplified by practi- 
cal demonstrations of buildings in course of erection, 
measured old work, historical research, and so on. 
Towards the end of his five years' course the student 
will spend part of his time in an architect's office, to 
apply in practice the knowledge he has acqtnred at 
College. The Cardiff Technical College have been 
fortunate in securing as head of the new department 
Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A.. A.R.I.B.A., who has had 
twelve years* experience of similar work at Sheffield 
University. He is a Member of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and this Board has already signalised it'^ 
approval of the new school by giving to it full recogni- 
tion. which will carry with it for the successful student 
exemption from most of the Institute's examinations. 

Great as are the opportunities thus opened up to 
those who have lately enttuvd or who contemplate 
entering the architectural and town-planning pro- 
fessions, we feel that from the point of view of the 
public, particularly of those who desire to cultivate 
the appreciation of architecture and civic dignity, the 
new school is full of possibilities. Other colleges out- 
side Wales have established schools of architecture 
within recent years, and the fact that the Principality 
is late in adopting the same course — possibly owing to 
the lack of public appreciation of its value to the 
citizen — has, at the same time, given us the op])or- 
tunity of embodying the best of the educational ex- 
perience from elsewhere in this new venture. 

We would particularly appeal to architects with 
pupils, to headmasters of secondary schools, and to 
the ad^dse^s of youth generally, to bear in mind the 
facilities which are offered by the School of Architec- 
ture at the Cardiff Technical College. — We are, Sir, 
Amours faithfully, 


Plymouth. 

George F. Forsdike 

(Lord of L'urdifi'). 

W. Evans Hoyle 

{Din'ctor, XafnOKtl of Woles). 

Willia:m Jenkins 

{Chohtooi/, iilnniofiotii Coindu Coin'ci^). 

Edgar Jones 


\H.*itdinnsf> r, Bnrni Countii Seho(>l). 

Ivor P. Jones 

{Preshlfrt, S. ]\ oh 'i JostitKte of Arch(tf'cts). 

T. Alwyn Lloyd 


{Architect. Wehh To>> nod Housion T/ust). 

Alfred Mond 


^ First Cofoons<iooer of H M. U orks). 

Gilbert Norwood 

iProfe^^or of iire*k. F xo > L'oPeoe. Parditth 

AV. H. Renwk’K 

(Member t'oorf oj (!oi'e)iior< Satntmtl Musemo of Woles). 

William Seager. M.P. 

{('hatntuu/. Ue>uoual <uri eii. M ivistrijif Health'^. 

D. Lleufer Thomas 

\Ch<nrmttii . Welsh Ihmsi mi ii nd Dereloiui)* nt ). 

H. Avray Tirpixg, F.S.A. 
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CHRONICLE. 

R.I.B.A. Sessional Meetings, 1920-1921. 

The following are the arrangements for the forth- 
coming Session, the meetings being held at 8 p.m., ex- 
cept where otherwise indicated : — 

Xot \ 1. — Inaugural Meeting; : Presii'ENt'^ Addres:?, 
at S.30 p m. 

15. — General Meeting : The Library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architect^. By Rudolf 
Dircks, Librarian R.I.B.A. 

A^or. 29.— Business Meetmur : Election of Members. 

Dec. 13. — General Meeting : iSarallnh Ar< HiTEt TURE 
IN Egypt and Palestine. By M. S. Brmsrs E. ]. 

Jan. 3. 1921. — Business Meeting : Election of Members, 

Jan. 17. — General Meeting : The Re-^turation uf 
pRAENEbTE. By H. thaJton Bradshaw A.]. Award of 
pRlZE'-i and '^TUDENTSHJPb, 

Jan. 3L— PkE'^ident's Address to Students, at 8.30, 
followed by the Presentation of Prizes. 

Fih. II. — General Meeting : The Cunakd Bfilding. 
By W. E. M'lllink [F.\ 

Fib. 28.— special and Busintss 5Ieeting'i : Election of 
Royal Li old ^ledallist : Election of Members. 

2Iar 14.— iieneral Aleeting : C'ottao e Hospitals. Bv 
H, Percy Adams F.]. 

Apjil 4. — General Meeting: The L\nd .'settlement 
Buildinc; Work of the AIinistry mf Acjriculture and 
Fisheries. Bv Sir Lawrence tVeaver. K.B.E., F.S. 
'Hon. A.l 

A/jid 18.— General fleeting: The Utility of Re- 
search INTO Buildinc- Material^. By Alan E. Mimby, 
M. A. Cantab. E. ]. 

Jlaj / 2 . — Annual General Meeting. 

Mm/ 23.- — (General Meeting: Sessional Paper (Subject 
to be announced ). 

Junt (C— Business fleeting: Election of Council and 
Standing ('ummitteos . Election of Membeis. 

J (Uh 20. — Presentation ('f the Ro^al Gold Med\l, 
at 8.30. 

Exhibition of Civic Survey Diagrams. 

At the K.T.B.A. Galleries on 2iid November there 
will be opened an extremely interesting Exhibition of 
Givic Survey Diagrams. The scheme for this work 
originated in the early part of the Avar in order to find 
employment for many ar. hitects wliose work had en- 
tirely ceased in consequence of the stoppage of build- 
ing on the ontbre k of hostilities. 

The Exhibition should be of importance to all who 
are interested in improving the amenities of our towns 
and cities, as it is the first occasion in this country on 
which such a scheme has been attempted. Broadlv, 
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the idea behind the undertaking is to give, in dia- 
grammatic form, the basis or ground work for develop- 
ment in tow'll planning. Data covering the wdiole 
ground of a city’s activities are recorded — the methods 
of governance, the manufacturing and residential con- 
ditions, the places for work and recreation, the inci- 
dence of health and disease, the birth and death rates, 
traffic facilities, the climatic conditions, etc. Part of 
this information is published in the records of muni- 
cipal corporations and authorities, w'hich are not very 
accessible and not always clear in their statistical pre- 
sentment. A good deal of the information conveyed 
by the diagrams is, however, the result of independent 
investigation by the Civic Survey. Town planning 
schemes in the past have often been elaborated with- 
out any clear n^alisation of the sociological and ma- 
terial conditions governing the site, or, wffiat is of 
equal importance, its environment. In the diagram- 
matic form elaborated by the Civic Surveys these con- 
ditions are made comprehensible at a glance. The 
areas dealt with comprise Greater London, districts in 
South Lancashire, and Leeds. The London Society's 

Development Plan of Greater London of the Fu- 
ture '* will also be included in the exhibits. 

Special conferences will be held during the exhibi- 
tion upon such matters as London Traffic, London 
Housing. Public Health (Preventive and Curative), 
Business As2:>ects of the Civic Survey. Civic Survey 
from the Woman's point of view. Geology and the 
Civic Survey, the History and Archaeology of London, 
etc. 

During the progress of the wmrk the Civic Surveys 
created a good deal of interest, and have been \nsited 
by H.H. the Queen, H.R.H. Princess ^lary, Sir 
George H. Murray, ^Ir. J. Herbert Lewus, Mr. John 
Burns, and many other distinguished persons. Mr. 
John Burns is particularly interested in the wmrk. and 
considers it an invaluable contribution to municipal 
records. 

It is hoped that the exhibition will be w^ell attended 
and that county and municipal authorities will see the 
advautacre of adopting the methods wffiich it so 
admirably outlines. 

Architectural Competitions. 

The following Memorandum has been drawn up for 
circulation throughout the country, its })ur2)Ose being 
to inform promoters of ('oni2)etitions of the course 
they must adopt if they wish to secure without delay 
the co-operation of tho^e who are best qiialitied to 
provide de.Jgiis for the buildings they have in view - 

Public bodies and others have of late years fre- 
quently had recourse to compi^titions amongst archi- 
tects w'here buildings of a j)ublicor otherwise important 
nature are ncf'ded. It is assunuM that the motive 
prompting bodies who jjroiuote such competitions is 
that they are desirous of getting tlie best design pos- 
sible for their [project. Architects taking part in such 
competitions are naturally desij'ous of producing the 


best possible designs. It will, therefore, be readily seen 
that the interests are identical. 

It not infrequently hajipens, how^ever, that condi- 
tions issued in connection with such competitions are 
faulty and offer no inducement to architects to com- 
pete. When such conditions are brought to the notice 
of the Poyal Institute of British Architects or the 
Society of Architects, the authorities concerned are at 
once communicated with and the defective or unsatis- 
factory clauses in their condition.^ pointed out. In 
many cases the authorities concerned (who it has been 
found have usually drawn up their conditions in ignor- 
ance of the Regulations published by the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects) are willing to retise their 
conditions so as to render them satisfactory. In other 
cases, however, no such desirable results have been 
arrived at and, in consequence, many comi^etitions 
have of necessity been banned. M hen this has oc- 


curred sometimes no designs have been submitted and 
oftv^n only a very few designs from architects of little 
or no standing in the profession. 

If the regulations governing such competitions were 
adopted by all bodies promoting them much vexa- 
tious delay would be avoided and the banning of com- 
jietitions would be at once rendered unnecessarv. 
Promoters who are considering a public competition 
in its earliest stages should at once appoint an experi- 
enced professional assessor to advise them. He will 
firaw up the conditions regulating the competition, 
incorporating in such conditions all the essentials 
needed by the promoters, and he will at the same time 
he fully conversant with the regulations issued govern- 
ing architectural competitions, to which he will closelv 
adhere. His adtuce will also be invaluable to the pro- 
moters in arriving at the technical answers to ques- 
tions, in deciding what is a reasonable cost for the 
buildings, and finally in judging the best design and 
the practicability of its being erected for the cost stipu- 
lated, Further, the fact of a goed asse.vsor having been 
appointed has a strong moral effect upon those of hi< 
fellow' architects wlio are contemjjating the pre])ara- 
tion of a design. They would naturally i^refer their 
design to be judged by (me who i.s expert in the subject 
rather than by a committee of lavmen who cannot 
hope to ])ossess the necessary qiialificatiot)s in this 
respt^ct. H the jjromotiu'ft so desire, the President of 


the R.LB.A.or tliC Society of Architects will be jdeased 
to advise them in the nomination of an ass(\ssor. 

The Royal Institute ami the So lety of Arc]iit(M-t> 
again point out that they have ijo desire to place a 
ban upon competition. It cannot, howeviu, be too 
ciearh stated tluit unless public conqjetitioiis are 
promoted in such a maiimu' as will ensure a satis- 
faf'tory decision and the conditions are in accordance* 
with the regulations issued by these bodies delav> 
and disapjiointment will inevitably follow. 

[The (Ineum.-nr is by H. V. Laneiee.tej 

[r.j. W ir. WiUon [F]. an<l H«'rbett A Wd'leh [J.]. 

('h.mni<in, and Hnii. 8<‘erctarv 

ot \\ l.H.A. roiujaUitinns ntittre, .md },v 

AMh'U' Butlt'r. S«M retary -d tie- SoenUv «if \v( 
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Our War Memorials and their Makers. 

The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute of Scottish Architects to the Editors of the 
principal newspapers in Scotland : — 

Sir, — ^Almost daily the Press reports the unveiling 
of one or more of the memorials which every parish, 
village, church and school is erecting with pious zeal to 
its dead in the Great War. 

Are these monuments proving worthy of the oc- 
casion which has evoked them ^ Not, it must be ad- 
mitted, in every case. Yet of a very considerable 
majority it may be said that they show on the part of 
the community, with, at times, the valuable direction 
of the Advisory Committee promoted by the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the avoidance of the commonplace 
or the stock article, and the demand, within the limits 
imposed, for what is fitting and good in design and 
execution. And this demand our craftsmen have, in 
general, shown their capacity to fulfil with credit to 
themselves and the country. So. for the last year and 
more, many of our ablest architects, sculptors and art 
workers in the various crafts have been giving of their 
best, with remuneration in most cases altogether in- 
commensurate with the labour involved. Hampered 
by scarcity of materials and labour, with resultant ab- 
normal costs, yet inspired with the desire to give arti- 
culate expression to the prevailing sentiment, which, 
sharing with their fellows, it is their responsible task 
to put in enduring shape, they have spent in the aggre- 
gate an incalculable amount of thought and skill on 
the works now, for the first time, exposed to view. 

Their labour accomplished, what consideration is 
devoted to this aspect of the question in the Press re- 
ports ? In general, none. The speech of the local 
dignitary who has performed the ceremony of unveil- 
ing, more or less condensed according to his social posi- 
tion, the baldest description of the memorial — “ an 
ionic {sic) column," '* a brass tablet " — and the num- 
ber of the names inscribed sum up the contents of the 
2)aragraph. 

I venture to submit that this neglect of what, for the 
nation, is in manv respects the most important aspect 
of the situation, is deplorable, as indicating the apathy 
of the Press to the arts other than that of the subject 
picture. Surely the recognition which the designers 
and executants are entitled to in view of their im])or- 
tant work calls at the least for the mention of their 
names (as to which any re])ortt‘r can inform himself), 
with the addition, in the cast' of public memorials, of 
an inform(‘d appreciation of these from the point of 
view of fitm^ss and d<‘sign. Such recognition also would 
result in a widely increased eirtle of readers, seeing 
that the information at piN'sent vouchsafed ('oncerns 
only the comparativ<-ly small number conmn'tod with 
tlu‘ locality in (piestion. whih‘ the wid(*r aspeit is of 
iiit(“rest to all art workers and art lovers tlirougliout 
the country.- I am. Sir, yours faithfully. 

Alexander N. Paterson [F.] 
rrcsi<hi>ty I ustitute of Scottish Architects. 


Rheims Cathedral Restoration Fund. 

The following is communicated by the Rev G. H, 
West, D.D. [Hon. A-\ author oi Gothc Architectnre in 
England a former pupil of E. E.Yiollet- 

le-Duc, and fur many years a.i Associate of the 
Institute: 

On bih Julv hst a letter from the Duke of Portland 
appeared in the papers on behalf of a scheme, which 
originated in Denmark, to raise contributions to a 
world-wide Fund towards the restoration of Rheims 
Cathedral as a memorial to all the Allied soldiers who 
were killed in the war. and also as a mark of the pro- 
found sympathy felt by people of all classes and creeds 
with the sorely tried French nation. The movement 
has been w^armly taken up and a very infiuential Com- 
mittee appointed under whose auspices a public meet- 
ing is to be held in the Mansion House on ord Novem- 
ber, at which the Lord Mayor has kindly consented to 
take the Chair. 

The issue of the appeal \vab rightly discontinued 
w'hilst that for Westminster Abbey was being made, 
but a great amount of spade-wmrk w’as got through 
meanwhile by the Executive Committee, so that a very 
wide propaganda is assured. This note is not intended 
so much to ask for the support of the architectural 
profession as a whole— the object in itself must do 
that — as to reassure them about the meaning of 
“ restoration in this case, for it is a wmrd justly 
dreaded by all lovers of architectural art. But to 
allow Rheims Cathedral to become the victim of care- 
less ruin would be a crime against religion, the very 
soul of the French nation, and the highest sijiritual 
expression of art. 

The choir, transepts and north side have been 
grievously damaged, four bays of the vaulting, six 
arches^ several flying buttresses, sixty statues and all 
the glass have been destroyed, but all the columns of 
the nave and chevet wfith their capitals are more or 
less intact. The building is structurally restorable. 
Artistically, there will be no attempt at ** restoration," 
the old stones will be respected, and superficial dis- 
figurements will r. ‘ill a in as perennial reminders of 
barbarian violence. Whatever is done w ill be done in 
accordance wfith the jirinciples of the Society for the 
Preservation ef Ancient ^Monuments and of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and with the approval of the Societe 
Francaise d'Archeologie and the Societe des Amis de la 
Cathedrale de Reims Th * latnn Society is wmrking 
at present only for the refurnishing of the Cathedral 
and its gradual restoration to pubhc w'orship. and for 
the establishment of a *' Mu^ee Lapidaire." There wfill 
therefore be no clashing botwn^en the aims and methods 
of the Fivnch and Km^lish >ocieties. but they wfill be 
able to join hands in an " entente oordiale " for tlie 
attainment of their common object. 

Intorniation relating toiLe movement maybe ob- 
tained from Mrs Aubn^y le Blond, Hon. St-nvtarv, 
Restoration Rhein 'S (_'ati edral Biiti^h En pin* 
Fund, lu'gimt Street. S M' I. 


Edinburgh. 
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Building Trade : Payment for “ Wet ” Time. 

The follo\nng communication has been issued by the 
^Ministry of Health : — 

NegoticitionvS have been proceeding for ^^ome months be- 
tween the Government and le^^resentatives of the einployeis 
and operatives in the building trade with a view to en^uIing 
an immediate and cotistant supply of skilled labour for 
housing schemes, and it will be remembered that a complete 
scheme \tith this object was submitted to the building trade 
by the Government. The maiji elements of this scheme 
were : (1) An increase in the number of skilled men in the 
trade by the grading up of unskilled men, the training of 
ex- Service men, and the resumption of appienticeship ex- 
tended to older men ; (2) a system of pa\mient by results : 
and (3) a guarantee against loss of wage" for time lost on 
housing schemes through stress of weather. 

For various reasons, the Building Resettlement Com- 
mittee of the Joint Industrial Council of the Building Trade, 
with w'hich the Government conducted negotiations, W'U'^ 
unable to accept this scheme as it stood, but submitted 
alternative proposals which it was prepared to put before 
t he trade unions. These alternat ive proposals were accepted 
by the GoA ernment on the understanding, which Avas full\^ 
recognised by the Resettlement Committee, that if they 
failed to attain their object the Avhole Cjiiestion should be 
further considered. The proposals are to be forthAAith sub- 
mitted to the trade iimoii" concerned for then consideration. 

Essentiallv, the proposal" of the Resettlement Committee 
consisted of the resumption of ordinary apprenticeship in 
the building trade, the introduction of an adult apprentice- 
ship sy "tern on agreed lines, proposals for action to encourage 
labour to concentrate on housing schemes and the adoption 
of a scheme, to be arranged in detail betAA'een employers and 
operatiA'es, for proAuding security against loss of w^ages by 
"tress of w'eather. Difficulties arose as to the ba-.is of a 
scheme for proAuding security against loss of wages, and the 
Resettlement Committee preferred that it itself should 
frame a scheme of paAinent for AAct time Avhich could be 
brought into operation at once upon housing schemes, pend- 
ing the settlement of a general scheme wffiich AA^ould be 
applicable to the industiy as a AA'hole. After much discus- 
."ion. hoAAX‘A^er, the representatiA^e." of the employers and 
operatives upon the C’ommittee failed to agree upon the 
basis of ."uch an arrangement. The Minister of Health 
decided, therefore, to call the Resettlement Committee to- 
gether, and ended A'our to secure an agreement. A meeting 
AA-ith thi" object Avas held under the chairmaiLship of Dr. 
Addison at the ^Ministry of Health, on Wednesday last Aveek, 
The represent at iA’es of the employers AA’-ere prepared to 
adojit a scheme under AA'hich payment should be made at 
full rates for 50 per cent, of all time lost through stress of 
Aveather ; the ope rati A'es, on the other hand, pre.^sed that 
the figure of 75 jier cent, should be adopted instead of 50 
per cent. Although, in exc(‘ptiorial cases, loss to the opt^ra- 
tiA'es from bad Avmither conditions may amount to a large 
proportion of the AA'eek's AA'age". tlie aAa*rage ti nu^ lo^t 
thrraighout the year is compaiatively small, and the 
diffeience betAveen the etfec-t of the tAA'o proposal" cannot be 
legal de<l U" wry consid(‘rable. It aa'us accordingly hope<l 
that the two sides AAould havj^ been able t(j find a formula 
Avhieh Avmild h<ivr been acceptable to both. After piolonged 
negotiation, hoAAcA'er, the two partu's ag<iin failed to agre<\ 
fn view of the deadlock which had beiui reached. Dr. 
A<ldi"on announced that he AA'ould be prejiaied. in the ca"e 
< »f an\ of the building tradc'^ AA'hich undertook to accejit an<l 
Avoik th(‘ AA'hole h<‘me originally put forAvard by tlie Re- 


settlement Committee, to bring into operation on hou."ing 
."cheme" the folloAving proposal : In the case of a man em- 
ployed or "tanding by to Avork on a job AA'hen callecl upon 
for a full Aveek, the payment for lost time shall be 50 per 
cent, in respect of time lost through stre>s of AA'eather up to 
22 hours per AA’eek ; in the case of time lo<t more than 
22 hours, the hours lost OA^er and aboA'o 22 hours "hall be 
jiaid for at the rate of 75 per cent, of the tiim* rate. The 
eifect of this proposal aaiII be that, if a man io"(‘s 22 hour" 
of his 44-hour AA’eek, he aaiII reeeive 75 j)er cent, of a full 
Aveek's Avages ; the cases in AA'hich a man loses more than 
half a AA'eek aaiII be feAv, but Avhen the AA'hole AA'eek is lost 
the man Avho stands by on the job AAdll be ensured a pay- 
ment of 623 per cent, of his full Aveek's AA'ages. 

The reprcsentatiA'cs of the operatiA’es on the Resettle- 
ment Committee, <ifter prolonged discussion, agreed to 
accept Dr. Addison's suggestion for fa\'oiirable recom- 
memdation to their members, together AAith the other 
general proposals of the Resettlement ( ommittec. The 
representatiA’es of the employers, Avhile holding that the 
suggestion Aveiit fimther than they could go, AA'ere under- 
stood to be prepared to aecjiiiesce in its application to 
housing schemes in conjunction AAith the other general pro- 
posals of the Resettlement Committee. 

Building Restrictions : L.C.C. Prohibition Orders 

The Specml (Building Control) Committee of the 
London County Council reported at the Council Meet- 
ing on the 19th inst. that during the three months 
ended 30th September last notices of intention to pro- 
hibit w'orks Acere given in 21 cases, and in 16 cases, 
after hearing representations and objections by per- 
sons concerned, the committee issued orders prohib- 
iting the construction of works or buildings, on the 
ground that the provision of dAvelhng accommodation 
for the area of the Council was or was likeh’ to be 
delayed by a deficiency of labour or materials caused 
by their employment elseAV'Lere, and that the build- 
ings Avue of less public importance for the time 
being than the proA'ision of dwelling accommodation. 
In three cases no order Avas issued, as arrangements 
AA'ere made for thv Avork to be undertaken in such a 
manner as to avoid the use of labour and materials 
requiied for hoii^mu AAOrk". One order was made 
extending an existing order for a further period of 
six months. 

In 138 cases the committee decided to offer no 
objection to the work being proceeded Avith, as the 
buildings did not fall within the Ioav category as 
defined in Housing Memorandum No. 22 issued hv 
the Ministry of Health, and the proposed method of 
construction Avas of .such a character or the Avork of so 
small a A’alue as not to be likely to intiuferr* w'itb 
housing operations. 

Tn 12^'^ other eases th(‘ committee have secured 
undertakings for the elimination of brickAvork eitJnu 
entirely or the restriction of its use in certain special 
ca.ses in which a limited amount of brickAA'ork was 
deemed to be e.s.sential. 

The eommittee furtlnu report that thirteen apjieals 
against detisions of the Council under sections 5 and fi 
of the Act ha\’<‘ been heard. In nine cases of jiro- 
hibition of buihlings the action of the (Council was 
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uplicld by the Appeal Tribunal, in \'ie\v of special 
circumstances which included modification of mate- 
rials to be Used and the stage to which work had been 
advanced ; ai»peals in respect of the prohibition of 
buildings were allowed in three cases, and one appeal 
was allowed in respect of the demolition of dwelling 
accommodation. 

Luxury Building : Prime Minister’s Pronouncement. 

At the intt*rvit"W ot tiie London l\iayois with the 
Priiiie l\[ini''ter la-^t .Monday. rarniichael. Secre- 
tarv of the London Trades LouiHal. raistMl the (|U<'^tion 
of taking men oil luxury ])Uilding. “ \ uu may take it 
from me.' >aid Mr. Lloyd George. ” that we uie not 
going to allow it. We are going to employ ex-Service 
men on building, and if the building trades object to 
it they must ta]:e their chance " Nome Labour mem- 
bers protested that there were othei ob>tacles. notably 
the shortage of cement and timber, and congestion at 
the docks, but Mr. Llovd George adhered to his state- 
ment, and said that the other matters would be fully 
inquired into. 

London University Buildings. 

The Senate of London L^niversity, at their meeting 
on the 20th inst.. passed the following resolution : — 

That his Majesty's Government be informed that the 
Senate are prepared to accept the offer made in Mr. JTisher's 
letter of Tth.\j)rii, to the Chancellor of the.site therein 

described, and m perpetuity, on the terms as regards 

the maintenance, rates, etc., of the Cmversity headquar- 
ters buildings laid down in the Treasury Minutes of Ibth 
February and 13th July, IShg, and in Mr. Fisher's letters 
of 2bth 7Tune, 24th September, and i>th October, 1J2U, to 
the Vice-Chancellor, provided: — 

(1) That such grant for maintenance, rates, etc., shall 
not be counted as a portion of the grants made to universi- 
ties for educational purposes ; 

(2) That the allocation of the site between the various 
buildings to be erected thereon shall be at the sole discre- 
tion of the Senate of the Umver&ity ; 

(3) That the University shall retain and King's College 
shall retain full possession of their present sites and build- 
ings under the conditions under which they now hold them 
until such time as the new buildings are ready for oecui)a- 
tion and are free from debt ; 

(4) That the buildings to be erected for the Cniversity 
headquarters shall be, as regards dimensions and design, 
in accordance with plans to be agreed upon between the 
Senate and his Majesty's Treasury, and shall afford not 
less than JO per cent, mure floor space than is now allocated 
in the buddings at South Kensington for the separate use 
of the University ; 

;p5} That the tVrms of the removal of King's College from 
the Strand to the Bloomsbury site shall be a matter of sub- 
sequent negotiation between Lis Majesty's Government, the 
Council of King's College, and the Senate of the University, 
and that an agreement shall be concluded between the 
Slid jiarties ; 

and that the Senate, in accepting, subject to the above 
Conditions, the Government's offer of a site in Bloomsbury, 
assume that the offer does in>t incidentally involve a polk*}' 
of curtailing the development of the work of those colleges 
and schools of the University which are not now, nor in the 
future will be, situated in the neighbourhood of the Blooms- 
bury site, and that these institutions will imt receive less 
favourable consideration at the hands of the (lovernment 
than would otherwise have been the case. 


The Report of the Education Committee of the 
London County Councik which was before the Council 
at their meeting last Tuesday, quoting the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee's report, states that it 
appears from the letter of the President of the Board 
of Education dated 6th October that the Government 
is now. in effect, prepared to consider the making, 
through the University Grants Committee, and in 
response to contributions from local or municipal 
sources, of a building grant towards the cost of the 
new University headquarters in Bloomsbury. The 
L^niversity, in accepting the offer of the Government, 
would give up inadequate accommodation, occupying 
two sites of approximately two acres each, and would 
receive instead a site of Hi acres together with a sum 
representing the fair value of the King's College build- 
ing. and would also have a clear expectation of receiv- 
ing, through the University Grants Committee, assist- 
ance towards the erection of the necessary buildings 
on the new site, provided that adequate contributions 
are secured from municipal and private sources. 

The Education Committee made the following 
recommendation : — ” That, subject to satisfactory 
arrangements being made between the Government 
and the Council of King's College for the reinstate- 
ment of King's College on the proposed Bloomsburv 
site, and in the event of the University of London 
accepting the site in Bloomsbury referred to in ]\lr. 
H. A. L. Fisher's letter dated 7th .Upril, 1920/" and 
provided that adequate grants are made by the 
Government for the erection of administrative build- 
ings on the new site, the Council is prepared to con- 
sider an application for a building grant for this pur- 
pose subject to the condition that the Couneirs con- 
tribution shall not exceed one-third of the contribu- 
tion made by the Governiiient in respect of expendi- 
ture not exceeding £1,000,004)," 

Univeisity Buildings : Concentration not Essential. 

Professor ^Sir F, Ray Laiikester, joiimig in the ditrcussion 
which has been going on in Tht Times as to the most dc'^ir- 
ahle site on which to hou'^e the University of London, con- 
slde^^ that it is of vital importance that the public and the 
graduates of the University should be informed Anth clear- 
ness and sufficient detail what part or parts of the functiom 
of a university are to be served by the new building.s. 
^lanv. he saA>, rvill agree that the University should have 
a dignified biiildmg on such a central site as that of Blooms- 
bury, to contain a great hall of assembly, committee rooms 
tor administrative purposo>, and one, or perhaps two, 
h'cturc theatres of moderate size, for occasional use. ” On 
tile other liaiid," argues the Professor, it is surely not 
desirable to associate with these either libraries, museums, 
laboratories, or class-rooms. These may well be placed in 
comparati\"ely remote, yet I’cadily accessible, situations 
where light and air are good. They are at present scat- 
tered in various institutions in London and, though forming 
jiarts of the University, are not, and should not be, squeezed 
together on one small central smoky site. The Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge are happily, at present, free 
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from any such concentration. In them university build- 
ings are scattered \ndely and have &paee to deveioj). There 
iv a persistent false suggestion about the word ‘ university “ 
which engenders a popular notion that it must teach every- 
thing, and must aim at doing so in ^ome wonderful ' uni- 
versally provided ' central establishment. Really the 
* university ' is merely a corporation, and can carry out its 
trust and do its work be^t by comparatively isolated, well- 
placed “ institutes/' each adapted for some special line of 
teaching and research and capable of expansion \\ithout 
enormous cost for site. The modern faeihties of motor- 
omnibus and tube railways render Hampstead and Wimble- 
don as convenient for teacher and pupil a^ were Lambeth 
and Bloomsbury in earlier days. 

Exhibition of Architectural Drawings, Norwich. 

Messrs. Edward T. Boardman [F,] and Stanley J. 
W earing [4.] contribute the following notice of the 
above exhibition 

The Architects’ and Surveyors' Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union are to be congratulated on organising this 
Exhibition, which enables Assistants living in the 
Protdnces to study the actual drawings of good work, 
and also helps to interest the Public in the Art. The 
Exhibition is being held at the Agricultural Hall. 
Norwich, in connection with the Norwich Housing and 
Home Life Economy Exhibition. The drawings repre- 
sent the efforts of some of the foremost draughtsmen 
in the country, and many were prepared for Students' 
competitions. 

The exhibits fall into several well-defined divisions : 

/. Measured Brau'ings . — The measured drawings 
show excellent choice of subject and all are well 
drawn. We would, however, mention those by Mr. J. 
Grieve [4.], depicting the South Porch of St. Mary's, 
Beverley, drawn with a clear and firm line, the joint- 
ing of stonework being carefully indicated. Also the 
drawings of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, by IMr. F. 0. 
Lawrence, B.Arch. (Liverpool), [4.], this year's Prix 
de Rome winner : the draughtsmanship and method 
of portrayal here are of a very high order. 

II, SlefcJies , — We should like to have seen a larger 
exhibit under this heading to inspire a very instructive 
and enjoyable part of our studies, which should be the 
recreative side of the profession. There are some 
charming little sketches by i\Ir. Harvey, B.A., and 
etchings bv Mr. C. Newman are worthy of note. Two 
panels of mounted sketches by Mr. Hofler, >some in 
pencil and some in colour, show draughtsmanship of 
rare excellence and deserve careful scrutiny. 

III. Architectural Designs , — These form an exccd- 
lent show and will repay tlu' student's closest study. 
The Opera House, by Mr. Hanilyn (winner of the 
British Institution Scholarship in Architecture of £100 
in 1913), is boldly conceived and does not suffer by the 
restraint of the hxed sum which we are so often up 
against in our dailv practice. The design submitted 
for the R.A. Gold Medal for a Town HalL liy Mr. R. J. 
Thomson, shows an ambitious plan and a delicately 
drawn half-inch detail so well associated with work 
from this school. Amongst other good sheets some by 


Mr. McLachlan [4.], Honorary Secretary to the Asso- 
ciation, are shown. There are many other drawings 
all serving to demonstrate the quality and scope of the 
work which is being done in the great Architectural 
Schools of the country. Students would do well to 
notice the dtcsign for Almshouses by Mr. Harvey, the 
planning being arranged on a confined site round the 
grass court. The stippling employed as a hnisli to the 
drawing seems to be growing in favour among archi- 
teeturai draughtsmen to-day, as tli<^ exhibits at the 
Royal Academy bear evidence. 

Amongst such a well-selc^cted colleetioii of drawings 
there is much to be learnt under the various headings 
mentioned. The exhibition affords an opportunity 
which students would be well advised to take advan- 
tage for a careful and detailed study of the metliods 
adopted by the drauglitsiiien in obtaining the effects 
produced. 

Revival of the Village Sign. 

The exhibition of Village Signs and Emblems held during 
the past week at Australia House, under the auspices of the 
Daily Mail, was one of exceeding interest, presenting a 
gay and varied spectacle of village chronicles, expressed in 
heraldry, legend, historical allusion, and wit and humour. 
The exhibition was the outcome of a remark made by the 
Duke of York in the course of his speech at the opening of 
this year's Royal Academy, that the revival of the village 
sign or emblem, lettered and conspicuously displayed, 
would be a welcome guide to the visitor in a strange land. 
The name of many a village would offer scope for the \nt 
and humour of the a^ti:^t. In the neighbourhood of Sand- 
ringham these Village signs have been introduced with con- 
siderable success. " The Daily Mail at once took up the 
suggestion and launched a competition, offering ten prizes, 
ranging from £L(XM) down to £50 — £3,200 altogether — for 
the best designs for village ^igns on the lines indicated by 
the Duke of York. Sir Aston Webb. P.R.A., and Mi*. 
Frank Brangvwn. R. A., consented to act as assessors. The 
response has been exceedingly grpJifying to the promoters. 
In all, 617 designs were submitted, and the a>ses.sors in 
theiraward express their admiration for the great amount 
of beautiful work submitted, sho\^ing much care, thought, 
and invention, combined \\ith excellent colour and 
draughtsmanship. The assessors state that the high ^tan- 
dard of excellence attained by many of the competitors 
had made it very difficult for them to appraise the order of 
merit of some of the dedgns. The Duke of York, prc'-iding 
<at the opening of the exhibition held at Australia House, 
when 220 of the d(“^igns were shown, said that all who 
(‘xamined the designs must agiee that they Avere most 
beautiful and useful. Here could be seen history artisti- 
cally expn sHd and tradition pielorially displayed. These 
attributes alone would justify th(‘ placing of tlu'sc* signs in 
the district^ to which they related. But, in addition, the 
j)ractieal benefit Avould Ik* <‘lciim(‘d of enabling the traveller 
to knoAv the name of the* villagt* through which h<‘ was 
jiassing. Royal Highness stat(*d that sevenil far- 

seeing and ])ublic->pirited local authoritit^s liad agn'cd to 
provide a site for tin* prize-AGnning designs. He suggested 
that the otlua* loea] authoiities eoneerned, the l(*iritimat (3 
guardian^ of historical record'^, might aho consent to the 
erection of tht* mumu'ous signs in the exhibition which, 
though not gaining priz(‘ awanU. yet displayed great 
ingenuity, 1 Khanty and ineiit. 
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The winner of the £1.000 prize wa> Mr. Percy G. Mat- 
thew.s, of 27 Xorlington Road. Leytonstone, for hi^ sign for 
St. Peter's in Thanet ; 2ud prize ( £500), Mr. Geoffrey Webb, 
East Grin<!tead, for a sign tor Mayfield : 3rd (£200), Miss 
Dorothy Hutton, 181 King's Road, CheGea. for a sign for 
Battle, where was fought the Battle of Hastings ; 4th 
{£100), Mr. Eustace P. E. Xa^h, Winton, Bournemouth, for 
a sign for Christchurch. Tliere were six additional prizes 
of £50 each. It wa.s laid down that designs submitted in 
the coinpetitirm mu.«t be for work that could be carried out 
at a cost not exceeding £250 : the estimated cost of the 
erection of the premiatcM '^igns wa-^ well within that figure. 
Mr. 5[atthews's sign for the village of St. Peter's in Thanet 
shows St. Peter holding two golden keys and standing on 
the I.sle of Thanet. Boldne.ss and simplicity arc its charac- 
teristic note, and it is eminently suitable for tlie purpo-e 
for which it was designed. The artist has pro\ided that 
the sign itself shall be supported on a teak po>t furnished at 
the ba-e with >eats of the same material. Every com- 
petitor seems to have thro\\'n off convention and given 
happy ideas free rein. Swaffhaiii is represented by " Ye 
Tinker of Swaiiham who did by a dream find a great 
treasure. " Biddeiiden s sign shows the Biddenden twins, 
Elisa and Mary, The Widecombe sign displays Tom 
Pearce's grey mare with its wonderful load, including Bill 
Brewer, Jan St ewer, " Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all.’’ 
A design both beautiful and bold in execution is that for 
Kirklees, which shows Robin Hood in the action of loosing 
the dreaded long bow. 

Four New Roads for London. 

It is understood that four new thoroughfares are to be 
planned in Xorth-East London jointly by the Ministry of 
Transport and the L.C.C. The .scheme, which is to be 
carried out without the demolition of any buildings, is to 
be paid for in equal shares by the two bodies, but the 
Ministry may advance funds to the L.C.C. if it is found 
necessary. The Ministry of Transport hope that consider- 
able relief will be afforded to the general congestion of 
traffic in the north and east of London, and that a con- 
siderable area, which is now difficult of access by any of 
the arterial communications, may be opened up and ” re- 
discovered, " 

Work is to begin at once, the final arrangements having 
been practically concluded. The new roads are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. East Ham. — Beckton Road, Barking, Dagenham. 

2. Hackney, Leyton, Wanstead, and Ilford. — The 
“ Eastern Avenue. " 

3. Tottenham, Edmonton, Cheshunt. — '' The Xew 
Cambridge Road." 

4. Edmonton, Chingford, AValthamstuw, via Lea 
Marshes.-—-'" The Xorth Circular Road." 

M. Louis Bonnier [//oM. C^rr, .1/.]. 

M. Louis Bonnier [Hon, Corr. Member^ In:?pecteiir- 
G^iieral des ^Services techniques d'Arehitecture et d'Esthe- 
tique. representing the Prefect of the .Seine, will be the 
special guest of the London Society at a dinner to be held at 
the Waldorf Hotel on the29th inst., the Earl of Crawford 
[Hon. A.] in the chair. During the evening. M. Bonnier 
will give a short account of tb.e problem of the extension of 
London compared with that of Pari^. Earlier in the day 
M. Bonnier will read a Paper on the Exteii'^ionof Pans at a 
special meeting of the London Society to be held at the 
Lecture Hall, 18. John Street, Adelphi. whem Sir A^ton 
Webb, P.R.A., will presided. 


The President. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, who went 
to Cairo during the recess on a mission for the 
Egyptian Government in connection with the 
Quasr-el-Aini Hospital, has now returned, and will 
deliver the Inaugural Address of the new Session on 
Monday evening, 1st Xovember. 


COMrETlTlO^^S. 

Lockerbie War Memorial Competition. 

As a result of correspondence between the Competi- 
tions Committee of the R.I.B.A. and the promoters, 
the conditions of this Competition are now in order 
and there is no objection to Members and Licentiates 
taking part therein. 

Gateshead War Memorial Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of 5fembers and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition being un- 
satisfactory, they are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part therein. 


OBITrAIlY. 

Thomas Willlym Aldwhxckle, who died on the 
16th September, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1887. He was articled in 1858 for a term of four 
years to Mr. H. E. Cooper, of 7, South Square, Gray’s 
Inn, and commenced practice in 1869, in the same 
year getting his fi.rst important commission, the In- 
firmary for the Parish of St. George-in-the-East, cost- 
ing £20,000. Other early works were the Lambeth 
Workhouse (£100,000), 'Wandsworth and Clapham 
L^nion Workhouse (£90,000), Leathersellers’ Company’s 
LiveryHall(£30,OO0),LewishamPublicBaths(£25,00b), 
school for the London School Board in 1872, and 
schools for provincial School Boards. Later works 
included the i ew Camberwell AVorkhouse ; AVands- 
worth and Clapham Union Dispensary and Relief 
Station, Battersea ; St. Pancras Baths and AA'ash- 
houses, Prince of AA'ales Road ; Alterations, Kensing- 
ton AA'orkhouse. He did a large amount of work for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, including Brook Hos- 
pital, Shooters' Hill ; the Fountain Hospital, Tooting, 
also a temporary hospital at Gore Farm. Hartford, 
Kent, for an epidemic of smallpox ; enlargement of 
South-Eastern Hospital, Old Kent Road, and South- 
AA^estern Hospital at Stockwell : and the Princess 
Alary’s Hospital for Children at Alargate. His last 
works were the enlargement of Tooting Bee 
xVsylurn, which had been suspended during the war, 
and tlie Chemical AA orks at Hartford for the Alonazite 
Products, Lt 1. He contributed to the Institute Traxs- 
ACTioxs a valuable Paper on Fever Hospitals, read 
before the Institute in February 1895 [Jourxal, 28th 
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February 1S95]. For the three years lS9f5, 1S9T, and 
1898 he placed at the dis}>osal of the Institute a 
Studentship of the value of £50 per annum for travel 
and sketC'hino in Spain, to be a\varde<l to tlie student 
who among all tho>e 5su])inittin,i> works for the Institute 
Prizes in any of the above year^ the ( ouiieil should 
consider best qualitLtd to eaiiy out the donorS inten- 
tions. It is of interest tc recall that the favoured 
students were Olr. H. S. Fa^t i d.] (1890). 51 r. A. T. 
Griilith (1897) and 5Ir. J. B. Fulton [d.] (]S98). 

Thomas AVilsox Aldwixu'kle. >on and partner of 
the above, pre-deceased his father by about six weeks. 
He was articled to his fatlter in 1894, and was after- 
wards for two years a first-grade assistant in the 
Director of AVorks Department at the Admiralty. He 
joined his father in partnershi]j in 1900, and was 
elected an Associate of the Institute in 1901. 

Since the death of the principals. 51 r. J. Barnett, 
who had assisted 51essrs. Aldwinckle for two years, 
has been in charge of the work the firm had in hand. 

The death is also announced of the following 
AIartixsox. 51atthew CIeorge, Lice i>ii ate. 
Parkix", PlOBert Arthur. Licectiart. 
8uTHERLAXH). DeORGE Ax-GUS. LkPnfiaft. 

Dyer, CAmnn Ha:hiltox'. Lkcetinip, 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO LICENTIATES. 

Association of Licentiates. 

Dear 8ir, — A^ no doubt you are aware, the above 
Association has b«vn formed, with enthusiastic support 
from manv quarters. The Executive Committee a}‘- 
peals to all Licentiates to join tlie Association, and to 
those in the provinces to form local committee^j to 
discuss the question of unihcation. and delegate one 
of their members to keep in touch with the Executive. 

It will be .seen that six district^, outside London, 
art^ represented on the Executive, and it is hoped that 
everv centre in Oreat Britain will ])e able to form a 
local committee, that by correspondence the Execu- 
tive may be informed on all matters atfecting the 
position of architects, and the advantaLws to be de- 
rived by unification of the profession, at the same 
time being informed with regard to the necessary 
safeguards to be taken to assure the proper protection 
of Licentiates, and others, who are not at present 
corporate members of the R.l.B.A. 

It has been brought to the knowledge of the Execu- 
tive Committee that tliere is a wide feeling that the 
cjuestion of unification lias btam taken up where it was 
drox)ped in 1914. and the Committee is anxious to 
assure members that tins is not the case. 

The Committee is convinced that at the present time 
there is a general belief in unification as a means to 
the advancement of architecture which will benefit 
the architect of the future, and that the old idea of 
“ sheep and goats *' lias givim way to an ideal wliich 
is wide enough to embrace all thosi^ who are devoted 
to the arts and crafts of architecture and building. 


Licentiates havt* bt*en invited by the Council of the 
R.l.B.A to take their part in tin* organi^ation of tlie 
whole profe^^ion. an<i the -\ssociation has been fornoMl 
that we mav givt* of our l)est for tlie general benefit 
To do thi> ehectivoly it i'> necessary to olitain tlie viow- 
of .some LT-V) Lneiitiates living in all part^ of th<' 
country, and this i< jiossible. througli local committe*.*- 
in touch with the c.-Uitral Executive, if we liave the 
full su])port of tlie whole Lictmtiate ela«. 

The Committee jU'eit/rto *’ let the dead pa.st burv 
its dead " and to tak^ iip tlu* question of unification 
as it .stands at })re-tmr. and tlio-e wlio ]iav(‘ followed 
the rt‘ports of the ineetings held at tlie R.l.B.A. do 
]iot need to be nmiin<led that the pre'^ent Unificanon 
Committee i'^ formed of representatives of Fellow 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.l.B.A.. the A. A., 
member-i of the Society of Architects, and of unat- 
tached architect^ therefore the Committee is realiv 
representative of all architects, if each section i< 
representative of tho^e thev are elected to ^erve. 

The meeting held on September 17th endorsing tlie 
election of Licentiate^' representatives, and approving 
the action taken betwemi 51ay and September, the 
forming of the Association and the enthusiastic sup- 
port already given, make it abundautly clear that the 
Licentiate members of tlie Unitieation Committee du 
in fact truly represent the wdiole bodv of Licentiates, 
and the Executive C'ommittee is now' anxious to give 
them all the help in its powder that they may well and 
truly serve on tlie h'ommitt4‘e. and that their view's 
may be received a - the expression of opinion of a large 
body of experienced men. and not only those of a few' 
individuals. 

Licentiates are invited to join the Association (sub- 
scription 5s.) and eominiimcate with the Secretarv. 

Reports will appear from time to time in the 
R.l.B.A. Jourx'al and the Press. 


SESSION 1920-21. 

Opening Meeting, Monday, 1st Nov. 1920, at 8.30 p.m. 

THE FIRST GENERAL 51EETIXG (ORDI- 
NARY) of the Se.ssion 1920-21 will be held Alondav, 
Ist November 1920, at 8.30 p.m., for the following 
purposes : — To read the 51inutes of the General 5leet- 
ing (Business) held 5Ionday, 7th June ; to announce 
the names of candidates for membership. 

The President, 51r. JOHN W. 8151PSON, to deliver 
THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


I Licet it ii 


J. E. Yerbury, CJifiinunti 
S. G. Short, Hoc. Sec. { t? j n 

L S. Youxgmax, J.i'.so'sC //oiG SVc. j ‘ ■ 


RartiiPryii[) requirpti ]>v Ofhor. Iloyal EhiziniMT" alxmt to be demo* 
l.omiou or e'>, Cnor To war had practice iii Jivorpool 

and lUe 01 Man.— \ddie^^ box 1 10, secretary Ji i B. \ , 0, Conduit Street 
A rcxiitp(.t ( Member 1< I B \ ) e\( e[>tn*ual expenence and quabticatiou 

IS aeM^uU'^ oi re^unuiivj piacOti and seek- partnerMii]) in an orbce wiTb 
ixood pro'ipeet'^, or w ould 1 » m^nler in (stt mu w it h a \ ie\\ to an oarl\ partiicr- 
'ihip — Address Bo\ l^o .s,*, i^taiy H I B. 0, Conduit Street, W. 

A^^ociate (.J2) at pi, >eip in J’omnto i“< d-*'^iroii-> oi position as Aissistant 
)n LoinJoii or Soutirni County odi.-. s,x yearV London experience, 
tour vear^ , xi>eri* m -* in "Tore, laetory and domestic work m best Canadian 
otlic ' i,ox 270,” The S'cretary, K I B V. 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 

X. S. B., MS. N. DELHI. 
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